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PREFACE'TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


As this Memoir will form one of t^e uniform series of local histo- 
ries compiled by order of the Government, it requires up special 
introduction beyond a few words explanatory of those points in 
which my inode of treatment may be thought somewhat excep- 
tional. Being intended mainly as a book of reference for the use 
of district officers — a class including men of the most diverse tastes 
and acquirements — it dwells — more especially in Part II. — upon 
many topics which the general reader will condemn as trivial and 
uninteresting ; while in the earlier chapters my explanations are 
more detailed and minute than the professed student of history 
and archmology will probably deem at all necessary. But a local 
memoir can never bo a severely artistic performance. On a small 
scale it resembles a dictionary or cucyclopscdia, and must, if com- 
plete, be composed of very heterogeneous materials, out of which 
those who have occasion to consult i^ must select what they 
require for their own pui'poses, without concluding that whatever 
is superfluous for them is equally familiar or distasteful to other 
peoi)le. 

As good libraries of standard works of reference are scarcely 
to be found anywhere in India out of the presidency towns, I 
have invariably given in full the very words of my authorities, 
both ancient ond modern. And if I have occasion to meutiou 
.^any historical character —though he may have achieved somewhat 
more than a mere local reputation — I still narrate succinctly all the 
material facts of his life rather than take them for granted as 
already known. Thus, before quoting the Chinese Pilgrims, I ex- 
j)lain under what circumstances they wrote. ; and when describing 
the MathurA Observatory, I introduce an account of the fai^ous 
royal astronomer by whom it was constructed. Hence my pages 
are not unfrequently overcrowded witli names and dates, which 
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must give them rather a repellent appearance; but I shall he com- 
pensated for this reproach if residents on the spot find in them an 
answer to all enquiries, without occasion to consult other authori- 
ties, which, though possibly far from obscure, may still under the 
circumstances be ditficult to obtain. • 

I dwell at considerable lengtb on the legends connected with 
the deified Krishna, the tutela||f divinity of the district : because, 
however puerile and comparatively modern many of them may 
be, they have materially afiected the whole course of local his-' 
tory and are still household words, to which allusion is constantly 
made in conversation either to animate a description or enforce 
an argument. 

Tlie great years of famine and the mutiny of 1857, though 
calamities which were much more lightly felt in this neigh- 
bourhood than in many other parts bf India, yet form the eras, 
by which the date of all domestic occurrences is ordinarily 
calculated, and have therefore been duly noticed. But there has 
been no need to enter much into general history, for Matliurtl 
has never been a political centre, except during the short period 
when it formed the theatre for the display of the ambitious pro- 
jects of Siiraj Mall and «his ' immediate successors on the throne 
of Bharatqiur. All its special interest is derived from its reli- 
gious associations in connection with the Vaishn^a sects — far 
outnumbering all other Hindu divisions — of whom'some took birth 
here, all regard it as their Holy Land. Thus, the space devoted 
to the consideration of the doctrines which thy profess and 
the observances which they practise could scarcely be curtailed 
without impairing the fidelity of the sketch by suppression of the 
appropriate local colouring. It may also be desirable to e.xplain, 
that the long extracts of Hindi poetry from local writers of the 
last two centuries have been inserted, not only as d propns of tlie 
subject to which they refer, but also as affording the most un- 
mistakeable proofs of what the language of the country really is. 
No such specimens could be given of indigenous Urdu literature, 
simply becau.se it is non-existent and is as foreign to the people 
at large as English. 
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So much irreparable damage has been ddne in past years from 
simple ignorance as to the value of ancient architectural remains, 
that I have been careful to describe in full every building in the 
distri(!t which possesses the slightest historical or artistic interest. 
I.have also given a complete resume of all the results hitherto 
obtained in archaeological research among the relics of an earlier 
age. On both these heads my special thanks are due to the 
Government, for supplying me with "funds for excavations and in 
supporting the claim which I put forward on behalf of the pre- 
servation of the famous temple at Brindd-ban. Tlio identifica- 
tion which I have been able to establish between Mahd-ban and 
thfe Clisobora of Ptolemy and Arrian, and between Maholi and the 
Madhu-puri of the Sanskrit chronicles — the most ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Mathurd — are definite contributions to Indian 
archaeology, which I believe will be universally accepted as of some 
slight but permanent value, 

Besides noting the characteristics of peculiar castes, I have 
given an account of the origin and present status of all the prin- 
cipal residents in the district, mentioning every particular of any 
interest connected with their family history or personal qualifica- 
tions. Only a few such persons of special repute will be found 
included in Part I. ; the remainder have been relegated to the more 
strictly topographical sequel, where they are noticed in connection 
with their estates. Upon purely agricultural statistics I touch 
very briefly, thinking that such matters will be. more ably dis- 
cussed by the oflicer in charge of the settlement operations now 
in progress. 

It is hoped that the village lists«will prove useful to district offi- 
cials. No one who has not had^experience in matters *of the kind 
can form any idea of the labour and vexation involved in the pre- 
paration for the first time of such tables, when the materials on 
which they are based consist exclusively of manuscripts written in 
the Persian character. An attempt to secure accuracy induces a 
feeling of absolute despair; for the names of the places and people 
mentioned can only be verified on the spot, inasmuch as they are 
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too obscure to be tested by- reference to other authorities, and the 
words as written, if not absolutely illegible,* can be read at least 
three or four different ways. The notes by which the lists are 
accompanied furnish incidentally many illustrations to a question 
which now more than any other is occupying the minds of 
Indian statesmen. In 1857, When all settled government was in 
abeyance, a mutinous army marched through the entire length of 
one division of the district ; But was regarded only with aversion 
and dismay by all the people of the country, excepting one class. 
These were the victims of our revenue laws and civil courts, who 
seized the opportunity of turning upon the usurer, by whom they 
had been ejected from their ancestral estates, and, whenever he 
was found rash enough to be living among the people he had 
aggrieved, of putting him to death, occasionally under circum- 
stances of some atrocity, together with the Patwdri, or village 
accountant, whom they regarded as the instrument of his oppres- 
sion and the official custodian of the documents that recorded 
their degradation. To re-attach the loyalty of so influential a 
class wbould be a supreme efi'ort of legislation : nor need the reme- 
dy for the ill be a very drastic one. To restore them in their old 
proprietary rights is an impossibility ; but to concede a few slight 
privileges and (in accord with national sentiment) to recognise 
them as a class of higher social status than the mere village serfs, 
•with wliom in the eyes of the law they have been assimilated, would 
go far to obliterate their animosity to existing institutions. Either 
from mere reckless improvidence, or from the impoverished con- 
dition of the land — the result of over-assessment — at the time of 
the forced sale, or in somewhat earlier days from a distrust in the 
stability of British rule and a* belief that they would soon in 
some political convulsion be able to recover all that they had lost, 
—from these and other similar causes, the price that they accepted 
from the in-coming landlord was so utterly incommensurate with 
the value of the purchase, that the slight interference with the 
rights 6f property involved in the subsequent creation of a privi- 
leged class of tenants could only be regarded as the recognition 
of a most just and equitable claim. 
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The notes will be seen to vary greatly in point of fullness, 
according to the situation of the pargana to which they refer. Of 
the trestern half of the •district I have been able to acquire a 
thorough personal knowledge. But on the other side of the 
Jamund, to the east of the town of Baladeva, 1 have Spent only 
two months of one cold season. My acquaintance, therefore, with 
the whole of S’adabdd and Jalesar and half of Mabd-ban is very 
superficial, almost confined to the principal roads and towns, and 
has been very scantily supplemented by the resident subordinate 
officials. 

The population returns show clearly the relative size of the 
different villages, and may be accepted as close approximations 
to the absolute truth. On the night of the Census no pains were 
spared to ensure accuracy in the enuijeration, and I fully believe 
that success was attained. Whatever errors may exist are due 
to other causes ; for, what with illegible writing to begin with, 
and a great number of subsequent erasures and* insertions, it be- 
came a matter of exceeding difficulty to add up the totals cor- 
rectly ; the combination of correctness with rapidity may have 
been unattainable. 

After the final orders on the subject of transliteration issued 
by the Supreme Government, the system which I have adopted 
scarcely stands in need either of explanation or defence. I have, 
however, been more consistent than is prescribed of necessity, in 
the belief that compromise is always an evil, and in this matter 
is exceptionally so; for with a definite orthography there is no 
reason whatever why in the course of two or three generations 
the immense diversity of Indian alphabets, which at present form 
such an obstacle to literary intercourse and intellectual progress, 
should not all be abolished and the Roman character substituted 
in their stead. 

^ As to the word ‘MathurA’ itself ; the place has had an histo- 
rical existence for more than 2,000 years, and may reasonably 
demur to appearing in its old 'age under such a vulgar and offen- 
sive form as ‘ Mutira,’ which represents neither the correct pro- 
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nunciation nor the etymology. Though it has teen visited by 
Europeans of many different nationalities, it was never so muti- 
lated till it fell into the hands of the English, now seventy years 
ago. Even the^Chinese, with a language that renders trans- 
literation all but impossible, represent it, more correctly than we 
have hitherto done, under the form Mothulo, But this is a subject 
upon which, as my own personal views are not in accord with 
those of the Local Government, it would be out of place for me 
here to enlarge, (i) 

In consequence of the official practice of spelling all Indian 
names phonetically, the village lists acquire an accidental value 
for the philologist, as being probably the only attempt yet made 
to exhibit with accuracy and completeness the local nomen- 
clature of the whole of a ^efinile tract of country. 

In preparing such a catalogue there are three main impediments 
to be surmounted '.—first, the dullness of the English ear iu dis- 
tinguishing between dental and cerebral letters, and in detecting 
the presence or otherwise of an aspirate. Hence the difficulty so 
frequently experienced in telling sdt, ‘seven,’ from sdth, ‘sixty’ ; tat 
with a cerebral from jd?<‘with a dental; and Idt, ‘a kick,’ from Idth, 
‘a club’ : though in these two particulars a native of the country 
is never at. fault. &econdty, the dullness of the Indian ear iu dis- 
tinguishing between the short vowels, which constantly leads to 
the substitution in vulgar writing of i for a ; and thirdly, the 
fancy of office clerks for assimilating Hindi words, which they do 
not understand, to Feisian words of somewhat kindred sound, 
from which they imagine them to have been corrupted. In my 
first draft the errors arising fron? these causes were numerous, and 
it is possible that some may yet remain for future elimination. 

A study of the lists suggests two remarks of some little im- 
portance in the history of language. First, so many names, that 
at a hasty glance appear utterly unmeaning, can be positively 
traced back to original Sanskrit forms as to raise a presumption 

(1) At the time >^hen this was written, Sir William Muir, a most obstinate supporter ol 
the old hap-hazard mode of spelling, was the Lieuteusnt-Goveroor of the North-West, 
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that the remainder— though more effeotually disguised— will ulti- 
mately be found capable of similar treatment : a strong argument 
being thus afforded against those schplars who maintain that the 
modeirn Vernacular is impregnated with a very large non-Aryiin 
element. Secondly^ the course of phonetic decay in all its stages 
is so strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the. Frdkrit 
Grammarians, as to demonstrate that tbe Pi4.krit of the dramas 
(to which the rules particularly applj J, even though extiiictat 
the time when the dramas were composed for the delectation of 
a specially learned audience, had once been the popular language 
of the country and, as Anglo-Saxon imperceptibly developed into 
modern English, so has Frdkrit been transmuted into modern 
Hindi — more by the gradual loss of its inflections than by the 
violent operation of any external influences. 


Mathura' : 

May im, 1874. 


F. S. GROWSE. 


RULES FOR INDIAN PRONUNCIATION. • 


a unacoontod is like ... 
d accented is like ... 
e is always long, like ... 
t unaccented is like ... 
i accented is like ... 
u unaccented is like ... 
ti accented is like ... 
0 is always long, like... 
ai is like ... ... 

au is like 


a in India. 
••• n. “hath. 

^ » fstc* 
••• t yj India* 
••• i 

u „ put, 
n rural. 
••• 0 ij oval. 

••• ai qisIb* 
ou cloud. 


The consonants are pronounced as in English : (A as in boot-hook, never 
as in father ; g is always hard, as in gag ; y is always a consonant, and c, g, and at 
are noj^used at all. The fixed sound of each letter never varies j and it is, 
therefore, impossible for any person of the most ordinary intelligence to hesi> 
tate for a moment as to the correct way of pronouncing a word the first time he 
sees it. Without the slightest knowledge of the language, he may read a page 
of a Sanskrit or Hindustani book to an Indian audience, and be perfecly 
intelligible, if he will only take the trouble to remember the few simple rules 
given above. 
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After the publication, in 1874, of the first tentative edition of this 
memoir, 1 remained undisturbed at MathUrd for nearly three years 
longer, during which time I added very largely to my stock of 
local information. Some of the notes that I had jotted down 
formed the basis for separate articles, which appeared at different 
times in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society; the remainder 
were still in manuscript, when, early in 1877, surrexit alius rex in 
Mgypto qui non sciebat Joseph, and all unexpectedly, an order 
reached me for my transfer to another district. After I had 
settled down at Bulandshahr, being unwilling that the fruits of 
my past labours should be lost, I solicited the sanction of the 
local Government to the issue of a second edition from the 
Allahabad Press. As this was graciously accorded, I at once 
proceeded to look up whatever materials I had by me, and have 
now fitted them all into their proper places in the old frame* 
work, thereby increasing the book very considerably in bulk and 
also, I hope, in .permanent value. 

Among the most important additions are the notices in Chapter 
VIII. of the different Vaishnava Reformers. These are accom- 
panied by specimen translations from their works, which, I believe, 
no European before me has ever read. Whatever their intrinsic 
value, literary or philosophical, they are the authorities upon 
which thQ modern Hindu system mainly depends, and on that 
account, if for no other, are deserving of attention. 

A remark, originally consisting of no more than three or four 
lines in my first edition, has been expanded into a thorough discus- 
sion on the etymology of local names, which occupies the whole 
of Chapter XII. It incidentally disposes of several crude theories 
on the 'subject, which have been advanced by scholars of more or 
less distinction under a misconception as to the historical growth 
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of the modern vernacular of Upper India. The conclusions at 
which I arrive can scarcely be disputed, but they will probably 
be ignored as too fatal to whimsical speculation. 

Other novel features are the description of the Holi Festival 
in Chapter IV., and almost the whole of Chapter VII., which 
includes, amongst other matters, a sketch of the development of the 
local style of architecture. The opening chapters, which were 
criticised by an accomplished literary friend as confused in arrange- 
ment, have now been put together on a different plan; the account 
of the series of discoveries in Buddhist archasology has been made 
much more systematic and complete ; and minor corrections and 
additions have been introduced in almost every page. 

The Topographical notes in Part II. have also been supple- 
mented by ft mass of minute observations, made in the course of 
successive cold-weather tours, when I visited in turn every vil- 
lage and hamlet in the district. In these notes the studied adop- 
tion of local terminology and the pettiness of the details will make 
them absolutely unreadable to the general public; but they will 
supply the scientific specialist with a'^ariety of data to work upon, 
and Government officials on the spot will find them of consider- 
able assistance in facilitating their intercourse with the people. 

Other alterations have been necessitated by the change in the 
boundaries of the district, caused by the transfer of the large 
Jalesar pargana to the jurisdiction of Eta and the aequisitiou of 
the Farrah pargana in its stead. The .scheme was mentioned in 
my first edition as the best of several that had been recommended 
for meeting a difiSculty that unquestionably existed. 

The restoration of the great temple at Brinda-ban, the first, and 
as yet the only, Hindu building which the British Government has 
exerted itself to preserve, was sanctioned a few mohths previous to 
the appearance of my first edition, and was continued steadily up 
to the time of my transfer, soon after which it was allowed to drop. 
The reader will notice that in several places mention is made of 
other inchoate architectural projects, ail of which were similarly 
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brought to a sudden stand-still. The present narrative has thus 
the merit of representing the actual condition in which the district 
is likely to remain for many future decades, and this no doubt gives 
it an air of greater finality than if I had been still on the spot, 
with new improvements constantly in progress On the other 
hand, however, I have frequently felt myself under a serious dis- 
advantage in writing the topography of a district from which I 
have now been absent for more than three years. For exartfble, 
the famine of 1877-78 was too important an event to omit alto- 
gether, but I had not the materials for more than a meagre account 
of ft. In several matters of statistics, also, my information is not 
qui te up to date ; nor have I been able to make any use of the 
records of Mr. McConaghey’s new Revenue Settlement, upon which 
I should have drawn largely had I been writing on the spot. I 
may add that it was my original intention to have postponed this 
re-issue till after completion of the census of 1881 ; but, as ch’cum- 
stances have turned out, even had I waited, I should scarcely have 
been able, here at Bulandshahr, to avail myself freely of the new 
returns ; while the greater lapse of time would have destroyed 
much of the freshness of my local recollections. 

The Museum, as to the fate of which I express a doubt in 
Chapter VII., has again been taken in hand, and in the course of 
a year or so will, I trust, be ready for use. Noticing in one of 
my recent visits to Mathurd that the collection of antiquities 
which I had left behind me was utterly uncared for, and that 
some of the valuable inscriptions had disappeared — though it is 
possible General Cunningham may have taken them — I represented 
the matter to the local Government, and was thereupon allowed 
to submit plans and estimates for the completion of the building, 
which have been accepted and are now being carried out. 

The illustrations are very satisfactory productions of the 
London Autotype Company, and form a handsome addition to the 
volume. Their cost has been defrayed by my old and valued 
friends, the Mathurd Seths, always ready to assist in any under- 
taking which they think calculated to reflect credit on their native 
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city. The negatives were taken expressly for this work by the 
local photographers, Messrs. Chunni Ldl and Bhawdni Rdm, and 
do them much credit ; though here, again, the book has suffered 
by my not being on the spot to direct operations, for in several 
cases the point of view that they have selected Is not at all the 
one I had intended. Despite of this and the other more important 
defects already noticed, for which I do not consider myself to be 
resj^nsible, I trust that this memoir in its present form will be 
accepted as a fairly exhaustive record of one of the most interest- 
ing districts in the North-West Provinces. 

Bulandshahe : ") F. S. GBOWSE. 

June 29, 1880. j 

POSTSCRIPT. 

As a set-off to the unfavourable opinion of the architecture of the 
Catholic Church expressed by the Executive Engineer whom I 
have quoted at page 510, 1 cannot resist the pleasure of appending 
an extract from a letter which appeared in the correspondence 
columns of the London Tablet, initB issue for October 26th, 1878 : — 

“ To Mr. F. S. Growse, Bengal Civil Service, we owe an ecclesiastical 
building which is quite unique of its sort in India, and may in the richness of 
its details compare favourably with approved European workmanship. The 
munificence of that gentleman, combined with rare artistic taste, enable him 
to cull all the rich treasures of a rich neighbourhood in the service of religion. 
His knowledge of the district of which he is both the historian and the reno- 
vator pre-eminently fitted him for this labour of love. Mathurfi chapel is a com- 
bination of Christian and pagan art, and peculiarly interesting as the sole work 
of native artists, whose chisels hare certainly not diminished the beanty and 
solemnity associated with altar and sanctuary. Finer or more elaborate carving 
could not be seen anywhere. Men acquainted with the delicate screen work 
of India will find it bore for the first time engrafted on a Christian ohurcb, 
conveying the solemnizing effect of stained glass. Bigidly adhering to the 
idea of employing native art alone, Mr. Growse has to the smallest item excluded 
articles of exotic growth, substituting, for instance, Moradabad vases for the 
trumpery foreign importations on other altars. 
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He remark of Mr. Forgnsson that Architecture in India is a living art,” 
18 nowhere more happily illustrated than in the recent restorations of Mathur6, 
a work also due to Mr, Growse. Engaged in those restorations, the thought 
must naturally have arisen in connection with English buildings, why emjdoy 
English models, often alike incompatible with the climate and genius of the 
people, when there are indigenous ones, and those flir more beautiful, near at 
hand ? Why disfigure the Oriental landscape with buildings as incapable 
of appealing to the sympathies of the people as of meeting the requirements of 
art and comfort ? Along, too, with considerations about architecture would 
come the thought — why not employ Indian arts more generally ? 

It may bo unorthodox to say so, but I confess the most sumptuous English 
fanes in India communicate a very different impression to that communicated 
by a visit to the Pearl Mosque at Agra. What that impression is any reader of 
Bishop Heber will easily understand. So groat is it, that one may be pardoned 
for wishing to impregnate an Indian Christian temple with some of its distinc- 
tive features. 

This is precisely what Mr. Growse has done at Mathura ; and I can con- 
ceive no more graceful way of familiarising natives with Christian symbols 
than bringing them to ornament thorn with their own matchless art. Preju- 
dice is at once silenced, and sympathy, if not inquiry, aroused. An attempt 
is made to place ourselves in accord with some thing they most cherish in their 
affections. Wo sound a note of nature, and, in doing so, may lay claim to some 
reciprocal esteem* It is the same policy that crowned with success the labours 
of St. Francis Xavier in Southern India, and in more recent limes illumined tho 
path of the Abbe Dubois. These saintly men sought the empire of the mind 
through the empire of the heart. 

Any endeavour to revive such a policy in Northern India ought to be a 
Bouroo of numixed satisfaction. Mr. Growso’s chapel stands as a speck of tho 
ocean, under tho shadow of tho great Hindu city of Krishna, May it some day 
stimulate a work in inverse ratio to its size.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 

. THE MODERN DTSTRIOT; ITS OONFORMA.TION, EXTENT AND DIVISIONS AT DIF- 
FERENT PERIODS. THE OHAUACTBU OF THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LANOUAGB. 
THE PREDOMINANT CASTES ; THE JATS AND THEIR ORIGIN ; THE CHAU- ' 
BESj THE AHIVA'SIS; THE GAURUA THA'KURS. THE JAINIS AND THEIR 
TEMPLES, THE PRINCIPAL FAMILIES ; THE SETH; THE RA'JA OF HATHRAS; 
THE bAiS OF SA’dAbAI). AGRICULTURAL CLASSIFICATION OP LAND; CAN- 
ALS ; FAMINES ; THE DELHI ROAD AND ITS SARiiES. 

The modern district of Matliurd is ono of the five, which together make up* 
the Agra Divieion of the North-West Provinces. It has an area of 1,435 
square miles, with a population of 780,168; the vast majority of whom, 
715,562 are Hindus. 

In the year 1803, when its* area was first included in British territory, part 
of it was administered from Agra and part from Sa’d^bid. This arrangement 
continued till 1832, when the city of Mathura was recognized as the most fitting 
centre of local Government and, superseding the village of SaMabdd, gave its 
name to a now district, comprising eight tafisilis, viz., Aring, Sahar, and'Kosi, 
on the right bank of the Jamuni^; and on the left, Mdt, Noh-jhil, Maha-ban, 
Ba’ddbdd and Jalesar, In 1860, M4tand Noh-jlul were united, with the former 
as the head-quarters of the Tahsilddr ; and in 1868 the revenue offices at Aring 
were transferred to Mathur4 ; but the general boundaries remained unchanged. 

The district, however, as thus oonstituted, was of a most inconvenient shape. 
Its outline was that of a carpenter’s square, of which the two pai’allelograms 
were nearly equal in extent ; the upper one lying due north and south, whi/e 
the other at right angles to it stretched due eastward below. The capital, situ- 
ated at the interior angle of junction, was more accessible from the contiguous 
district of Aligarh and the independent State of Bharat-pur than from the 
greater part of its own territory. The Jalesar pargana was the most remote 
of all ; its two chief towns, Awa and Jalesar, . being respectively 55 and 43 
miles from the local Courts, a greater distance thin separated them from the 
‘ uRpitiJs of four other districts. 
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This, under any conditions, would have been justly considered an incon- 
venience, and there were peculiar oiroumstaneea which rendered it exception- 
so. For a transfer of a very large proportion of the land from the old 
proprietary village communities to wealthy strangers had created a feeling of 
restlessness and impatience, which was certainly intensified by the remoteness 
of the Courts and the consequent unwillingness to have recourse to them for 
the settlement of a dispute in its incipient stages. Hence the frequent occur- 
rence of serious outrages, such as burglaries and highway robberies, which 
were often carried out with more or less impunity, notwithstanding the 
number of people that must have been privy to their commission. However 
willing the authorities of the different districts were to act in concert, inves- 
tigation on the part of the police was greatly hampered by the readiness 
with which the criminals could escape across the border, and disperse them- 
selves through the five districts of Mathur&, Agra, Mainptiri, Eta, and Aligarh. 
Tims, thougl) a local administrator is naturally jealous of any change calcu- 
lated to diminish the importance of his charge, and Jalesur was unquestionably 
tlie richest portion of the district, still it was generally admitted by each suc- 
cessive Magistrate and Collector that its exchange for a tract of country with 
much fewer natural advantages would be a most politic and beneficial 
measure.’’* 

* 

The matter, which had often before been under the consideration of Govern- 
ment, w^as finally t settled towards the close of the year 1874, when Jalesar 
was struck off from Mathura, and attached to the Agra district. But no 
other territory was given in compensation till 1879, when 84 villages, con- 

♦ In the first edition of tldfl work, written before the change had been effected, 1 thus summa- 
rized the points of difivrence betwct n the Jalesar and the other parganas The Jalesar pargana 
affords a marked contrast to all the rest of the district, from which it differs no less in soil and 
scenery than in the character and social status of the population. In the other six parganas, 
wheat, indigo, and rice are seldom or never to be seen, here they form the siaple crops ^ there 
the pasturage is abundant and every villager has hU herd of cattle, here all the laud is arable, 
and no more cattle are kept than are barely enough to work the plough; there the country is dotted 
with natural woods and groves, but has no enclosed orchards, here the mango and other fruit 
trees are freely planted and thrive well, hut there is no jungle; there the village communities 
still for the most part retain possession of their ancestral lands, hero they have been ousted 
almost completely by modern capitalists; there the Jats constitute the great mass of the popula- 
tion, here they occopy one solitary* village ; there the Muhammadans have never gained any per> 
manent footing and every spot it impregnated with Hiudu traditions, here what local history 
there is is mainly associated with Muhammadan families. 

t Finally^ that is so faUpES the Mathura district is concerned; for, as regards the Jalesar par» 
gana, a second transfer is oow in contemplation, by which it will be brought into tb^ district 
o£ Eta, 
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stituting the pargana of Farrah, were detached froth Agra and added on to the 
Mathuri tahisili. The district has thus been rendered touch more manageable 
and compact. It is now in the shape of an imperfect crescent, with its convex 
side to the south-west and its horns and hollow centre on the left bank of the 
river looking upwards to the north-east. The eastern portion is a fair specimen 
of the land ordinarily found in the Do4b. It is abundantly watered, both by 
wells and rivers, and is carefully cultivated. Its luxuriant crops and fine 
orchards indicate the fertility of the soil and render the landscape not unpleas- 
ing to the eye ; but though far the more valuable part of the district for tlie 
purposes of the fanner and the economist, it possesses few historical association# 
to detain the antiquary. On the other hand, the western side of the district, 
though comparatively poor in natural products, is rich in mythological legend, 
and contains in the towns of Mathura and Brinda-ban a series of the master- 
pieces of modern Hindu arcliitecturer Its still greater wealtli in earlier times 
is attested by the extraordinary merit of the few specimens, which have 
survived the torrent of Muhammadan barbarism and the more slowly corroding 
lapse of time. 

Yet, widely as the two tracts of country differ in character, there is reason 
to believe that their first union dates from a very early period. Thus, Varftha 
Mihira, writing in the latter half of the fifth century of the Christian era, 
seems to speak of MathurA as consisting at that time also of two very dissimi- 
lar portions. For, in the 16th section of the Brihat Sanhita, he includes its 
eastern half, with all river lands (sucli as is the Do6b) under the protection of 
the planet Budha, that is, Mercury ; and the western half, with the Bharatas 
and Purohits and other managers of religious^cercmonies (classes which still 
to the present day form the mass of the population of Western Mathur^, and 
more particularly so if the Bharatas are taken to mean the Bharat-pur Jdts) 
under the tutelage of Jiva, that is, •Jupiter. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
^hsang, may also bo adduced as a witness to the same effect. He visited 
India in the seventh century after Christ, and describes the circumference of 
the kingdom of Mathurd as 5,000 K, eA,, 950 miles, taking the Chinese It as 
not quite one-fifth of an English mile. The people, he says, are of a soft and 
easy nature and delight to perform meritorious works with a view to a future 
life. The soil is rich and fertile and specially adapted to the cultivation of 
grain. Cotton stuffs of fine texture are also hero obtainable and gold; while the 
mango trees^ are so abundant that they form complete forests— the fruit being 


^The fmit intended is probably the mango, dmrai but the word as given in Chinese is 
an^nuhMo, which might also stand for dmlikdt the tamarind, ov dmld, the Ph^Uanthas emblica. 
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of two varieties, a smaller kind, which turns yellow as it ripens, and a larger, 
which remains always green. From this description it would appear that the 
theft kingdom of Mathudl extended oast of* the capital along the DoAb iri the 
direction of Mainpuri i for there the mango flonrishes most luxuriantly and 
almost every village boasts a fine grove ; whereas in Western Mathurd it will 
scarcely grow at all except under the most careful treatment. In support of 
this inference it may be observed that, notwithstanding the number of monas^ 
teries and stiipas mentioned by the puddhist pilgrims as existing in the king- 
dom of Mathura, comparatively few traces of any such buildings have been dis- 
covered in the modern district, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital. In Mainpuri, on the contrary, and more especially on the side where it is 
nearest to Mathurn, fragments of Buddhist sculpture may be seen lying in almost 
every village. In all probability the territory of Mathura, at the time of Hwen 
Thsang’s visit, included not only the eastern half of the modern district but also 
some small part of Agra and the whole of the Shikohdbad and Mustaf&bad par- 
ganas of Mainpuri; while the remainder of the present Mainpuri district 
formed a portion of the kingdom of Sankasya, which extended to the borders 
of Kanauj. But all local recollection of this exceptional period has absolutely 
perished, and the mutilated effigies of Buddha and Maya are replaced on their 
pedestals and adored as Brahma and Devi by the ignorant villagers, whose 
forefathers, after long struggles, had triumphed in their overthrow. 

*In the time of the Emperor Akbar the land now included in the Mathura 
district formed parts of three different Barkers or divisions, rw., Agra, Kol, and 
Bab^r, 


The Agra Barker comprised 33 mahdls, four of which were Mathura, Ma- 
holi, Mangotla, and Mahd-ban. Of these, the second, Maboli (the Madhupuri 
of Sanskrit literature) is now quite an insignificant village and is so close to the 
city as aliijiost to form one of its suburbs. The third, Mangotla, or Magora, 
has disappeared altogether from the revenue roll, having been divided into four^ 
pattis^ or shares, which are now accounted so many distinct villages* The 
fourth, Maba-ban, in addition to its present area, included some ten villages of 
what is now the Sa’ddbdd pargana and the whole of Mdt ; while Noh-jbil, lately 
united with Mat, was at that time the centre of pargana Noh,*^ which was includ- 
ed in the Kol Barkar, The Sa’ddbdd pargana had no independent existence tUl 


* There is another larfre town, bearing the same strange name ot Noh, at no great distance, 
but west jof the Jamuna, io the district ol purg^w^ \% is specially notpd for Us extensive 
salt woyha. # 
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the reign of Sliahjah4n, when his femoue minister, SaMnllah Khin, founded tfie 
town, which still bears his name, and subordinated to it all the surrounding 
country, including part of Khandauli, which is now in the Agra district. 

The Sahdr Sark4r consisted of seven mahAIs, or parganas, and included 
the territory of Bharat-pur. Its home pargana comprised a large portion of 
the modern Muthur4 district, extending from Kosi and Bhergarh on* the north 
to Aring on the south. It was not till after the dissolution of the Muhamma- 
dan power that Kosi was formed by the J4ts into a separate pargana ; as also 
was the case with Shiihpur, near the Qurg4nw border, which i« now merged 
again in Kosi. About the same unsettled period a separate pargana wa*8 
formed of Gobardhan. Subsequent!/, Sah6r dropped out ofdho list of Sarkars 
altogether; great part of it, including its principal town, was subject to Bha- 
rat-pur, while the remainder came under the head of Mathur4, then called 
Isl4mpur, or Islfimabdd. Since the mutiny, Sahdr has ceased to give a name 
even to a pargana ; as the head-quarters of the Tahsilddr were at that time 
removed, for greater safety, to the largo fort- like sardo at Chhita. 

As might be expected from the almost total absence of the Muhammadan 
element in the population, the language of the people, as distinct from that of the 
official classes, is purely Ilmdi. In ordinary speech ^water^ ^ land’ is 

dhavti ; ^a father/ ‘grandson,’ ndti (for the Sanskrit naptri) and ‘time’ is 
often samay. Generally speaking, the conventional Persian phrases of compliment 
are represented by Hindi equivalents, as for instance, ikbil by pratdp and tashri/ 
hind by kripd karnd. The number of words absolutely peculiar to the district 
is probably very small; for Braj Bhdsbd (and Western Matlmrd is cotermi- 
nous with Braj), is the typical form of Hindi, to which other local varieties are 
assimilated as far as possible. A short list of some expressions that might 
strike a stranger as unusual has been prepared, and will be found in the Appen- 
dix. In village reckonings, ilie Hindustani numerals, which are of singularly 
irregular formation and therefore difficult to remember, are seldom employed 
in their integrity, and any sum above 20, except round numbers, is expressed 
by a pariphrasis — thus, 75 k npt pachhattar^ but pinch ghat assi^ i.e,^ 80 — 5 ; 
and 97 is not sattinawe^ bjat tin ghat cau, t.e,, 100—3. In pronunciation, there 
are some noticeable deviatious from established usage ; thus — 1st, s is substitut- 
ed for «/<, as in for sidmil; eumdr for shumdr; 2nd, cA takes the place 
of 8, as in chiHa for sUd, and occasionally vice versi, as in cJiarsa for charcha ; 
and 3rd, in the vowels there is little or np distinction between a and i, thus we 
Lahshmin for Lakshman, The prevalence of this latter vulgarism explains 
the feet of the word Brihman being drdinarily spelt in English as Brahmin. 

i 
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It is still more noticeable in tlie adjoining district of Mainpnri ; where, too, d 
generally becomes d, as chalo gayo^ ^*he went,” for chali gayo-^m. provincialism 
equally common in the mouths of the MathurA peasants. It may also, as a 
grammatical peculiarity, be remarked that kari^ the older form of the past 
participle of the verb iarn^, ‘ to do/ is much more popular than its modern 
abbreviation, ki ; ne, tbe sign of the agent, is sometimes used in a very perplex- 
ing way, for the sign of the dative, ho ; and the demonstrative pronouns with the 
open vowel terminations, td and lun, are always preferred to the sibilant Urdu 
forms is and us. As for Muhammadan proper names, they have as foreign a 
sound and are as much corrupted as English ; for example, Vadr^ud^dirij 
IJidciyat-uUah^ and Tdj Muha)nmad would be known in their own village only 
as Waju^ Hatu, and 7VyM, and would themselves be rather shy about claiming 
the longer title ; while Mavja^ which stands for the Arabic Mauj-ud-din, is 
transformed so completely that it is no longer recognized as a specially Muham- 
murlan name and is often given to Hindus. 

The merest glance at the map is sufficient proof of the almost exclusively 
Hindi character of tlie district. In the two typical parganas of Kosi and Chhata, 
tliere are in all 172 villages, not one of which boars a name with the elsewhere 
fiimiliar Persian termination of •dhdd. Less than a score of names altogether 
betray finy admixture of a Muhammadan element, and even these are formed with 
some Hindi ending, jis-pwr, -nagar, or -pur A; for instance, Akbar-pur, 8her-nagar, 
and Sher-garh. All the remainder, to any one but a philological student, 
denote simply such and such a village, but have no connotation whatever, and 
are at once set down as utterly barbarous and unmeaning. An entire Chapter 
further on will be devoted to their special elucidation. The Muhammadans 
in their time made several attempts to remodel the local nomenclature, the 
most conspicuous illustrations of the vain endeavour being the substitution of 
IsJdmpur for the venerable name of MathurA and MumindbAd for BrindA* 
ban. The former is still occasionally heard in the law Courts when documents 
of the last generation have to be recited ; and several others, though almost 
unknown in the places to which they refer, are regularly recorded in the 
register of the revenue officials. Thus, a village near Gobardhan is Par^oli 
to its inhabitants, but Muhammad-pur in the office ; and it would be possible to 
live many years in Mathura before discovering that the extensive gardens on 
the opposite side of the river were not, properly speaking, at Hans-ganj, but at 
a place called Isa-pur. A yet more curious fact, and one which would scarcely 
be possible in any country but India, is this, that a name has sometimes been 
changed simply through the mistake of a copying olerk. Thus, till the last Set- 
tlement, a village in the Kosi pargana had always been known as Ohacholi ; the 
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name was inadvertently, copied as Piloli and has remained so ever since. Simi- 
larly with two populous villafifes, now called Great and Little Bharna, in the 
Chh&td pargana : the Bharna Khurd of the*record«room is Lohra Marna on 
the 8 p<jl; Zo/im being the Hindi equivalent for the more common chhotd^ 
Mittle/ and Marna being the original name, v/hich from the close resem- 
blance in N&gari writing of m to bh^ has been corrupted by a clerical error 
into Bharna. 

As in almost every part of the country where Hindus are predominant, the 
population consists mainly of. Brdhmans, Thdkurs, and Baniyas ; but to these 
three classes a fourth of equal extent, the Jdts, must bo adHed as the specially 
distinctive element. During part of last century the ancestors of the Jat Raja, 
who still governs the border State of Bharat -pur^ exercised sovereign power 
over nearly all the western half of the dHtrict 5 and their influence on the country 
has boon so groat and so peimianent in its results that they are justly entitled 
to first mention. Nothing more clearly indicated the alien character of the 
Jalesar pargana than the fact that’ in all its 203 villages the Jats occupied 
only one ; while in Kosi and Mah4-ban they hold more than half the entire 
number and in Chb&td at least one-third. 

It is said that the local traditions of Bifina and Bharat-pur point to Kanda- 
har as the parent country of the Jfits, and attempts have been made* to prove 
their ancient power and renown by identifying them with certain tribes men- 
tioned by the later classical authors — the Xanthii of Strabo, the Xuthii of 
Dionysius of Samos, the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy, and at a more recent 
period with the Jats or Znthsj whom the Muhammadans found in Sindh when 
they first invaded that country.f These are the speculations of European 
scholars, which, it is needless to say, have never reached the ears of the persona 
most interested in the discussion. But lately the subject has attracted the at- 
tention of Native enquirers also, and a novel theory has been propounded in a 
little Sanskrit pamphlet, entitled J&tharotpati, compiled by S 6 stri Angad 
Sarmma for the gratification of Pandit Giri PrasAdf himself an accomplished 
Sanskrit scholar,! and a Jdt by caste, who resides at Beswa on the Aligarh 


♦ Cunningham’s Archfflological Survey, Vol. II., page 65. 

t Tod, however, otnsidered the last-mentioned tribe quite distinct He writes; ** The Jats 
or Jits, far more numerous than perhaps all the Rdjput tribes put together, still retain their 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sindh. They are amongst the oldest converts to 
Islam.” 

( He is the author of a Hindi commentary on the White Yajnr Veda. 
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border. It is a catena of all the ancient tescts mentioning the obscure tribe of 
the Jdtharas, with whom the writer wishes to identify the moj^eta Jdts and so 
bring them into the ranks of the^ Kshatriyas. The origin of the Jdtharas is 
rclaffed in very similar terms by all the authorities ; we select the pass%e from 
the Parlma Purina as being the shortest, It runs as follows Of old, 
when the w^orld had been bereft, by the son of Bhrigu, of all the Ksbatriya race, 
their daughters, seeing the land thus solitary and being desirous of conceiv* 
iiig sous, laid hold of the Brdhmans, and carefully cherishld| the seed sown in 
their ’vvomb (jathara) brought forth Kshatriya sons called Jatharas.”* Now, 
there is no great intrinsic improbability in the hypothesis that the word Jdthara 
has been shortened into Jdt ; but if the one race is really descended from the 
other, it is exceedingly strange that the fact should never have been so stated be- 
fore. This difficulty might be met by replying that the Jdts have always been, 
with very few exceptions, an illiterate clllfe, who were not likely to trouble them- 
selves about mythological pedigrees ; while the story of their parentage would 
not be of sufficient interest to induce outsiders to investigate it. But a more 
unanswerable objection is found in a passage, which the S<istri himself quotes 
from the Brihat Sanhiti (XIV. 8.) Thisf places the home of the J6tharas 
in the south-eastern quarter, whereas it is certain that the Jdts have come from 
the west. Probably the leaders of Jat society would refuse to accept as their, 
progenitors either the JAtharas of the Boswa Pandit or the Sindhian Zaths of 
General Cunningham ; for the Bharat-pur princes affect to cousider themselves 
as the same race ivith the Jddavas, and the Court bards in their panegyrics 
are always careful to stylo them Jadu-vansi. 

However, all these speculations and assumptions have little basis beyond a 
mere similarity of name, which is often a very delusive test; and it is certain 
that w'hatever may have been the status of the Jdts in remote antiquity, iu 
historic times they were no way distinguished from other agricultural tribes, 
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moh as the Kurmis and LodhaSi, till so rectot a period as the beginning of last 
century. 

Many of the largest Jit communities in the district #8tinctly recognize the 
social inferiority of the caste, by representing, themselves as having been degrad- 
ed from the rank of ThAkurs on account of certain irregularities in their marriage 
customs or similar reasons. Thus, the Jat§ of the Godha sub-division, who 
occupy the 18 villages of the Ayra-khera circle in the Maha-ban pargana, trace 
their pedigree from a certain Th&kur of the very ancient PramAr clan 
who emigrated into thSse parts from Dh&r in the Dakhin. They say that 
his sons, for want of more suitable alliances, married into J&t families 
in the ^neighbourhood, and thus came to be reckoned as JAts themselves. 
Similarly the Dungri Jdts of the five Madom villages in the same pargana 
have a tradition, the accuracy of which there seems no reason to dispute, 
that their ancestor, by name Kapur, was a Sissodiya Thdkur from Chitor. 
These facts are both curious in thenmelves and also conclusive as .showing that 
the Jats have no claim to pure Kshatriya descent ; but they throw no light 
at all upon the origin of the tribe, which the new immigrants found already 
settled in the country, and with which they amalgamated : and as the name, 
in its present form, does not occur in any literary record whatever till quite 
recent days, there must always remain some doubt about tho matter. The 
sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous : most of them will be found specified 
in tho second part of this volume in connection witb the difteront villages which 
they inhabit. One of the largest of them all is tho Nohwar : they derive their 
name from tho town of Noh and form the bulk of tho population throughout 
tho whole of tho Noh-jlifl pargana. 

Of BrAhinans the molt numerous class is the Sanadh, frequently called 
Sunaurliiya, and next the Gaur ; but these will be found in every part of India, 
and claim no special investigation. The Chaubes of Mathura, however, number- 
ing in all some 6^000 persons, are a peculiar race and must not bo passed 
over so summarily. They are still very celebrated as wrestlers and, in the 
Mathurd Mdhdtmya, their Jiearning and other virtues also are extolled in the 
most extravagant terms ; but either the writer was prejudiced, or time has bad 
a sadly deteriorating effect. They are n^ ordinarily described by their own 
coun#ymen as a low and ignopnt horde of rapacious mendicants. Like the 
Prdg-wdlds at Allahabdd, they are the recognized local ciceronos ; and they 
may always be seen with their portly forms lolling about near the most popular 
ghdts and temples, ready to bear down upon the first pilgrim that approaches. 
One of their most noticeable peculiarities is that they are very reluctant to 
make a match with an ou^pider^ and if by any possibility it can be managed, 

3 
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will always find bride^grooms for their daughters among the resident* of the 
town.* Hence the popular saying— 

tjrt ilT^H »nii 
^ m otig 

which may be thus roughly rendered — 

* Matburd girls and Ookul cows 

Will never move, while fate allowf; 

becnuse, as is implied, there is no other place whore ^ey are likely to be so 
well off. This custom results in two ol.her exceptional usages : Jirst — that 
marriage contracts are often made while one, or even both, of the partjes'most 
concerned are still unborn ; and secondly — little or no regard is paid to 
relative age ; thus a Chaube, if his friend has no available daughter to bestow 
upon him, will agree to wait for the first grand-daughter. Many years ago, u 
considerable migration v^as made to Maiapuri, where the Mathuriya Chaiibes 
now form a large andVealthy section of the community and are in every way 
of better repute than the parent stock* 

Another Brdliraanical, or rather pseudo-Br&hmanical, tribe almost pecu- 
liar to the district, though found also at the town of H&thras and in Mewat, 
is that of the Ahiv6sis, a name w’hfch scarcely any one beyond the borders of 
MathurA is likely to have heard, unless he has had dealings with them in the 
way o| business. t They are largely employed as general carriers and have 
almost a complete monopoly of the trade in salt, and some of them have thus 
acquired considerable substance. Tliey are also the hereditary proprietors of 


* TieflPentballcr meiitione this as a peculiarity of the women oiKJokul. Ho lays, *• Vis a vis 
Aurengabad est un village nomme Gokul, ou I’on dit quo demeuraieut size luille fc^mes|ivec 
Ics quelles Krishna 6tait marie. Les femmes de ce village se dlstingnent in ce quelles n’en sortent 
pas et ne se marient pas aillcurs. " The writer, Father Joseph Tieffenthallcr, a native of Bolzano, 
in the Austrian Tyrol, came out to India as a Jesuit missionary in 1743, and remained in the 
country all the rest of hU life, nearly 49 years. As he never resided long in any one place, bU 
travels eventually extended over nearly the whole continent' and supplied him with matter for 
(cveral treatises, which he composed in Latin.^ None of them have beeu published in that 
language ; but a French translation of his Indian Geography, from which the above extract is 
taken, apjpeared in 1786 at Berlin^ as the first volume of Bernoulirs Description de 1* Indc, He 
died at Lucknow in July, 1766, but was hurilifttt Agra, where on the stone that covers hH^rave 
may still he read the words : Pater Joseph Ti^ffentaller «ilr< Lacnoi 5 JuAt, 1786. This is at the 
back of the old Caffiolic Church (built by Walter Reinhard) which stands in the same enclosure 
as the modern Cathedral, but has beeu long disused.* I quote from him on seVbral occasions, 
rather on account of the rarity than the intrinsic value of the book* a 

t They are not mentioned either by Wilsoii or Klliot In their Glossaries. They^nvc as many 
as seveuty-two subodivisiohs, two principal of which Dighiya and Bajravat. 
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»6reral villages on the west of the Jamnni, chiefly in the pargana of Chh^tft, 
where they rather affect large brick-bmlt houses, two or wore stories in height 
and covering a considerable area of ground, but so fa||piy constructed that 
an unoracked wall is a noticeable phenomenon. Witho^ exception, they are 
utterly ignorant and illiterate, and it is popularly l^e^Iieved that the mother 
of the race was a Chamftr woman, who has influenced the character of her 
offspring more than the Brdhtfllin father. " The name is derived from a/n, the 
great ^ serpent ’ Kdliya, whom Krishna defeated ; and their, first home is stated 
to have been the villaglpf Sunrakh, which adjoins the Kdli-mardan ghdt at 
Briudtf-ban. The Pdndes of the great temple of Baladeva are all Ahivdsis, 
and iris matter for regret that the revenues of so wealthy a shrine should be 
at the absolute disposal of a community so extremely unlikely ever to make a 
good uSe of them. 

-f S». 

The main divisions of Tli&kurs in Mathurd are the Jddon and the Qaurua. 

* 

The former,* however, are not recognised as equal in rank to the Jaclons of 
Rajputdna, though their principal representative, the Rdjd of Awa,*^ is one of 

* Now that Jalesar, the Haja’s residence^ has been included in the Agra district, he can no 
longer be reckoned among 4he gentry of Mathar& : bat as part of his estate atill lies here, it 
may be convenient to give, in tl^ forio of a note, a brief sketch of the family history. Tho 
pedigree begins only in the reign of Muhammad Sh£h (1720— 1748 A. D ), when Thakur 
Chaturbhuj. a aamind4r of Nari in the Chh&ta pargana, came and settled at Jnlesar, and 
was employed by the local governor in the professional capacity of a physician. His son» 
Bljay Sinh, for a short time also followed the vocation of his father, but was afterwards arointed 
to a small military command. The Jddon zamlnddrs of some adjacent villageB/liaying 
become involved in pecuniary difllculties, were assisted by Chaturbhuj, now become a 
wealthy mao, and bis son, themselves also members of the Jddon clan. They tiius acquired con- 
siderable local influence, wUicjr, was further extended by Bgay Sinb’s eldest son, Bhakt Sinh. 
He was for a time in the ser*ce of Jawdbir Sinh, the Mahdraja of Bharnt-pur, and als'> lent 
some support to Thdkur Bahddur Stnh, of ITmargarh, from whom he received a grant of the 
village of Misa. A number of other villages, belonging to different Thakur clans, also passed 
into bis hands ; and this accession of revenue enabled him to enlist under his standard a troop 
of marauding Mewdtis, with whose aid he established himself, according to the custom of the 
time, as an independent free-booting chief. Finally, he obtained a sanad from the Mahrattas, 
authorising him to build a fort at Awa This was simply a yarAi with a circuit of mud walisi 
The present formidable stronghold was built by his successor, Hfra Sinh. In the Mahratta war 
the latter was able to render some good service to the English ; and in 1838 it is said that his 
son, Pitambar Sinh, was recognised as lUja ky the then Governor-General, Lord Auck- 
land ISe died in 1846, leaving no is i| |^of hit own save one daughter, who was married to a 
Bdjput chief in the Gwiliaj territorj^^iis son by adoption, Rsj6 Prithi Sikh, a descendant of 
Thakur Bijay Sinh, the second of the family, died in July, 1876, leaving an infant heir, the 
present Rajs, Chitra Pa! Sinh, born )S0 August, 1874; bis mother being a member of the 
branch of the Nepal royal family reaidlng at Bandrat. The estate pays a Government revenue 
of Rs. 3,67,616. The sanad conferring the title )» got forthcoming, nor is it known wh4ii It was 
conferred. It is said to have b^u given by a E4aa of Udaipur. 
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the wealthiest landed proprietors* in the whole of Upper India. The origin of 
the latter name is obscure, but it implies impure descent and is merely the 
g^eric title which as many subordinate branches ^as the original Thdkur 
Btook. Thus we have^auruas, who call themselves — some Kachhwihas^ some 
Jasdwats, some Sissodiyas, and so on, throughout the whole series of Thdkur 
clans. The last named are more commonly known as Bdchhals from the 
Bnchh-ban at Sohi, where their Guru alwaj# resides. According to their 
own traditions they emigrated from Chitor some 700 or 800 years ago, but 
probably at rather a later period, after Ald-ud-din’s iS||nous siege of 1303. As 
they gave the name of Ranera to one of their original settlements in the 
Mathurd district, there can be little doubt that the emigration took placer after 
the year 1202, when the Sovereign of Chitor first assumed the title of Edna 
instead of the older RdvaL They now occupy as many as 24 villages in the 
Ohhdta pargana, and a few of the same clan — 872 souls in all — are also to be 
found in the Bhauganw and Be war pargauas of the Mainpuri dialrict. 

Tlic groat majority of Baniyas in the district are Agarwdlas. Of the 
Sardugis, whose ranks are recruited exclusively from the Baniya class, some 
few belong to that sub-division, but most of them, including Seth Raghunath 
Uds, are of the Khandel gaclichha or got^ They are not making such rapid 
progreiSs hero as notably in the adjoining district, of Mainpuri and in some 
other parts of Imlia. In this ceiitre of orthodoxy ^ the naked gods ’ are held in 
Unaffected horror bj*lhe groat mass of Hindus, and the submission of any woll- 
to-do;convert is generally productive of local distorbanco, as has been the case 
more than once at Kosi. The templOvS of the sect are therefore few and far 
between, and only to be found in the neighbourhood of the large trading 
marts. 

The principal one is that belonging to the Seth, which stands in the suburb 
of l^esopur. After ascending a flight of steps and entering the gate, the visitor 
finds himself in a square paved and cloistered court-yard with the temple 
opposite to him. It is a very plain solid building, arranged in three disles, 
with the altar under a small dome in the centre aisle, one bay short of the end, 
so as to allow of a processional at the back. There are no windows, and the 
interior is lighted only by the three small doors in the front, onp in each aisle, 
which is a traditional feature in Jaini architecture! What with the want of 
light, the lown€»s of the vault, and the extr^e heavipegs of the piers, the 
general effect is more that of a crypt than of a building so well raised above 
the ground as this really is. It is said that Jambu Sw<lmi here practised 
penance and' that his name is recorded in an old a^ almost effaced inscription 
on a stone slab that is^tiU preserved »nder the altar* Re is reputed the last 
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of the Kevalis, or diviiiely ihspired^^eachers, being the pupil of Sudharma, who 
was the only surviving disciple of Mabivlra, the great ^^postle of the Digam- 
baras, as Parsva Ndth was of the Bvetdmbara sect. IShe^the temple was built 
by Mani Rdm, he enshrined in it a ^%ui!e of C|iandra rrabhu, the second of 
the Tirthankaras ; but a few^years ago Seth Raghtmdth^Das brought, from a 
ruined toinple* at Gwdliar, a l|£ge marble statue of Aj5t Ndtb, which now 
occupies the place of bonour.*t is a seatecl figure of the conventional type, 
and beyond it there is liothing whatever of beauty or interest in the temple, 
which is as bare and uni Apresaive a place of worship as any Methodist meeting 
house. The site, for some unexplained reason, is called the Chaurdsi, and the 
temple itself is most popularly known by that name. An annual fair is held 
here, lasting for a week, frdm Kartik 5 to 12: it was instituted in 1870 by 
Nain-Sukh, a Sardugi of Bifirat-pur. Jnthe city are two other Jain temples, 
both small and both dedicate<l to Padma Prabhu— the one in the Ghiya 
mandi, the r in the Cbaubes’ quarter. There are other temples out in the 
district at Kosi and Sahpau. 

The Muhammadans, w'ho number only 62,G50 in a total population of 
780,108, are not only numerically few but are also insignificant from their social 
position. A large proportion of them are the descendants of converts made by 
force of the sword in earlier days and are Oj^led Malakdnas. They are almost 
exclusively of the Sunni persuasion, and the Shias have^pt a single mosque 
of their own, either in the city or elsewhere. In Western Mathnrd they powhero 
form a considerable community, except at Shahpur, where they are the zamin- 
ddrs and constitute nearly a half of the inhabitauts of the towri^ and at Kosi, 
where they have been attracted by the large cattle-market, which they attend 
as butchers and dealers. * To the east of the Jamuna they are rather more 
numerous and of somewhat higher stamp ; the head of a Muliammadan faniilv^ 
seated at Sa’dahdd ranking among the leading geijtry of the district. There is 
also, at Mahd-ban, a Saiyid clan^ who have been settled there for several centuri/ss, 
being the descendants of Sufi Yahya.of Mashhad, who recovered the fort from 
the Hindus in the reign of Ala-ucl-din ; but they are not in very affluent 
circumstances and, beyond their respectable pedigree, have no other claim to 
distinction. The head of the family, Sarddr Ali, is now officiating as a tahsildar 
in the Mainpuri district. The ancestral estate consists, in addition to part of the 
township of Mah6-ban, of th#vtllage8 of Goharpur and Nagar^ BhAru ; while 
some of his kinsmen are the proprietors of Shahpur Ghosna, where they have 
resided for several generations. 

Though more than hali% e population of the district is engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, the nifeibor of resident counUy gentlemen is exceptionally small. 

i 
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T^of tbe largest estates are religions endo^^ments ; Ihe one belonging to 
tkewifeeth’s Temple at B>^d6-ban, the <^her to thb Gosfiin of Gokiil A third 
enjoyed by absentee(L Hie hoii 3 of the L^la BAbn, vi'ho are residents of Cal- 
cutta ; while soverdf Wher^of^ (Jbnsiderabje Talu| hatve been recently acquired 
^ by rich city merchant and^ tradiSrs* 

For many jear^ past the hltosi iniltientid^wrsou in the district has been 
«t]i^ he^jd of thO'^^l^t l^anking firm of Idani H^m and Lakhmi Chand. The 
Itoulb iiisiSf not only Aipd more subs tap tial reputation than any other in 

the NdHhJW est Aut few i^vals iu the Whole of India. For, with 

brantsli establishments in DShijCaloUtta, Bombay, and all the other groat centres 
dJF commeredjitia known everywhere, and from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
a security for any amount endorsed by the Mathul6 Seth is as readily conrer- 
Hble into cash as a Bank of England Note in London or Paris. The founder 
of the firm was afGujardti Brdhman of the Vallabhdchdrya persdlfeon. As ho 
held the important post of ^ Treasurer’ to the Gwdliar State, he is thence always 
flduiown as PArikh Jf, though strictly speaking that was only his official 
designation, and his real name was Gokul Dlis. Being childless and on bad 
terms with his only brother, he, at his death, in 1826, bequeathed the wliole ot 
his immense wealth to Mani Rkm, one of his office subordinates, for whom he 
had oonoeived a great affection ; #twith standing that the latter Wi 4 S a Jaini, 
||md thus the differemi of religion between them so great that it was impossiblf 
to adopi him formally as a son. As was to be expected, the will was fiercely 
disputed by th| surviving brother ; but after a litigation, which extended ovei 
several years, Jts validity was finally declared by the highest court of appeal, 
and the property confirmed in Mani Rdm’s possession. On his death, in 1836, 
it devolved in great part upon the eldest of his three sons, the famous 
millionaire, Seth Lakhmi Chand, who died in 1866, leaving an only son, by name 
Raghnn&th D&s. As the latter seemed scarcelj^to have inherited his father’s 
tallut for business, the management of affairs passed into the hands of his 
two uncles, B4dh& Krishan and Gobind Dds. They had become converts tq 
Vaishnavism, under the influence of the learned scholar, Swfimi Rang£oh4rya, 
whom they afterwards placed at the head of the great temple of Rang Ji, which 
they founded at Brindfi-ban ; the only large establishment in all Upper India 
that is owned by the followers of R^mflnnja. 

On the death of R^hd Krishan, in 1859, the sole surviving brotler, 
Gqbind Dds, became the recognized head of the &mily. In aoknowlcdgmcnt 
of his many distinguished public services, he made a Companion of the 
Star of India on the 1st of January, 1877, when Her llijesty assumed ttie 
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Imperial tife Unfot tanately, be did aoi lw'loiig to i^joy the well-xdfinted 
honour, but di^ only twelve nic^tba #orw jjii’ jomt heirs, 

two nefdfcws, RaghtmAth Jbis, the son of Laiiim^C^ and Laobrndn Dfe, 
the son of Hddhd Krisha#» For many y^ri past tbebosikess hah been mainly 
conducted by the head'miip^, $ 0 ^ 1^^^ as- 
sisted by 1^0 two sons, and Bif^^sa D&i« has 

charge of tlie Delhi branch, is ftlPMtho||^ well as a man of it^sss^ and has 
published a Hindf'drama of some merit entitled < Bandhlr aiid||ldm«mohini/ 
]^j|yan is Brindt-ban l^emple estate, and a 

the liiunicipal Qbt^ttee, both thei^ at Mathnrd. 
For his petsonaF exertions in superiiiteh^ing the relief operations during the 
late severe famine jbe received a kHlat t4|^on6tir from the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, in a public Darbdr held at Agra in me heginn%g of this year. 


At the time of the mutiny, when all the three brothers were^till hmng, 
with Seth Lakhmi Shand as the senior partner, their loyalfy was mo|t Won- 
spicuous. They warned the Collector, Mr. Thornhill, of the impending out- 
break a day before it actually took place ; and after it had occurred they sent 
such immediate information to the authorities at Agra, as enabled them to dis- 
arm and "^tbus anticipate the mutiny of the other companies of the same Na« 
tive Regiments, the 44th and the 67th, which were quartered there After 
the houses in the station had been burnt down, they shelteiifd the Collector and 
the other European residents in their %nse in the. city, till the Sth of July, 
when, on the approf^ch of the Kimach force, they took boat and dropped down 
the riyer to Agra. Ikfter their departure the Seths took charge- of the Gov- 
ernmliit treasure and maintained pubhc order* They also advanced large 
sums of money for Government purposes on different occasions, when other 
wealthy firms had positively refused to give any assistance ; and, so long as 
the disturbances lasted, they kept up at great expen^ for which they never 
made any claim to reimbursement, a very large establishment for the puipose 
of piseuring information and maiutaining communication between Delhi and 
Agra. In ac^owMgment of tibse services, ^e title of H4o Babddnr was 
conferred upon Seth Lakhmi Chaud, with a Ichilai of Rs. 3,000. A grant was 
also made Mm of certaM confisi»ted estates, yielding an anpual revenue of 
Bs. 16,125, renti^ee for hia owCHfe, and at half-rates for aqpther hTe. 

paring the moie than 20 . yjg |pi of |ea^ which have now elated since 
those eventfeldays, the Seths, Vupn^ver w reflired, live slown th^- 
selves equally lih^ an^'publid «i^Hted. Thus, when Sir William Muir start- 
ed his scheme for a QeUiral%Ue^ at Ailah|Jbad) supported him with a 
subscription of Bi^ 2^500 ; at^ jiu iibe Ikiidne tiff 1874, befoio Govemi^ 
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had put forth any appeal to the public, they spontaneously called a relief meet- 
ing, and headed the list with a donation of Rs. 7,100. Again, when the con- 
struction of the Matliur^i and Hathras Light liailway was made conditional on 
its receiving a certain amount of local support, they at once took shares to the 
extent of a lakh and-a-haJf of Tupeos, simply with the view of furthering the 
wishes of Government and promoting the^^TOsperity of their native town : 
profit was certainly not their object, tbe ihoney had to bo withdrawn from 
other investmBhts, where it was yielding a much higher rate of interest. In 
vsliort, it has always been the practice of the family to devote a largo proMf- 
tion of their ample means to works of charity and general utij^ty. Thus tneir 
groat temple at Brindd-ban, built at a cost of 4-5 lakhs of rupees, is not only a 
])lace for religions worship, but indulges also an alms-house for the relief of the 
indigent and a college where students are trained in Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy. Again, the city of Mathura, which has now become one of the 
hamisomost in all Upper India, owes much of its striking appearance to tlio 
biiildin'gs erected in it by the Seths. It is also approacliod on either side, both 
from Delhi and from Agra, by a fine bridge constructed at the sole cost of 
Lakhmi Cband. To other works, which do not so couspiononsly bear their 
names, they have been among the largest contrihutors, and it would be scarcely 
possible to find a single deserving iustitutiori in the neighbourhood, to which 
they luive not given a helping hand. Even the Catholic Church received from 
them a donation of *Rs. 1,100, a tact that deserves mention as a signal illustra- 
tration of their unscctarian benevolence. 

The Jdt family of highest ancestral rank in the district is tlio one repre- 
sented by the titular Rdja of Hathras, who comes of the same stock as the Raja 
of Mui>dn. His two iniinediute predecessors were both men of mark in local 
history, and his pedigree, as will bo seen from the accompanying sketch, is one 
of respectable antiquity. 

Makban Sink, the founder of the family, was an immigrant from RaJpiN 
tdna, who sottl(3j in the neighbourhood of Mursdn, about the year 1600 A.l). 
His great grandson, Thakur Nand Rdm, who bore also the title of Faujdar, 
died in 1696, leaving 14 sons, of whom it is necessary to mention tsvo 
only, viz,, Jalkaran Sinli and Jai Sinh. The great grandson of the former 
was Rdjd Bhagavant Sinh of Mursan, and of the latter Tlbdkur Daya Rdm 
of Hathras, who, during the early years jjrf British administration, w^ero the 
tw^o most powerful chiefs'ln this part of the country. Prom a report made by 
the Acting Collector of Aligarh in 1808, we Icfum that the Mursdn Raja’s 
power extended at that time over the whole of Sa’(idbAd and Sonkh, while Mat, 
Mahd-ban, Sonai, Raya, Hasangarh^ ISahpau, and Khan4auli, were all hold by 




Makhan Sink, c.1600, 

Thakur Nand Ram, of Mursan, died 1695. 
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Hdthras, which wp sfAd to bo one of^&e ' Btrongbst (hrt# in. the conkt^^i its 
defences having been improved on tBSb model those carried but by >Btj[tistf 


Engineers in ^e neighbouring fort of Aligarh, had to be subjected to a regular 
siege. It was invested on the 2l6t of Pebmary, Rim, it is said, 

was anxious to jfegbtiate, but was prevented front carrying out his intention by 
Kek Riim Sinh (tas sen by an ojUn concubine) who e^en made an attempt to 
have his fathqr a^assi^bd as he was Totumingin a Utter from the English 
camp. Hostilities; at all events, were contmufid, and on the 1st of March firo 
wp cponed on the fort fiom forty-five mortars and three breaching batteries 
,pf heavy gnne. Oh the evening of the same day a magazine exploded and 
caused su^, general devastation that Daya Ram gave up all for lost and fled 
away bywigbt on a little hunting pony, which took him the whole way to 
Bharat-pur, Itere RfijA^Randhir Sinh declined to rim the risk of akfordiug 
him protection, and he continued his flight to Jaypur^ His fort was dismahtled . 
and his estates all confiscated, but he was, allqwb^d ^ pension of Rs. 1,000 a 
month for his personal maintenance. 

* On his ffeath, in 1841, he was anoceeded by his son, Thbkur Oobind Siuh, 
who at the time of the mutiny, in 1857, held only a portion of one village, 
Bli6hgarh, sg^ that merely in ‘VWith his antecedents, ” writes Mr. 

Bramley, the Magistrate of Aligarh, in his report to tlie Special Commissioner, 

^ dated the 4th of May, 1858, ‘‘ it Would, perhaps, have been no matter for sur% 
prise had he, like others in Ha situatiem, taken paA against the Governaieht. 
However, his QOflduct baa been eminentjy loyal. I cim not aware tha| hp at any 
time wavered. On the first call of the Magistrate and Collector of Mi^hurA * ha 
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came with his personal followers and servants to the assistance of that ^ifentleman, 
and was shortly afterwards summoned to Aligarh; there ho remained througliout 
the disturbed period, ready to j)urform any services within his power; and 
it was in a great measure due to him that the important town of H4thras 
was saved from plunder by the sun'ounding population. He acconipamed 
the force under Major 'Montgpmer;^ to Kol, and was present with his men 
in the action fought vxith the rebel Tollowers of Muhammad Ghos Kh4u at 
Mifin Sinli’s Bagh, on the 24tli of'^igu«t. On the flight of the rebel Governor of 
Kol, he w^as jiiU in chhrge of the town and was allow'od to raise a body of men 
for this service. > die "lield the tpwn of Kol and assisted in collecting revonuo 
and recp*7ering plundered prc^orty,* till September 25th, when he was surprised 
by a Muhaminadari rabble under Nasim-ullah, and forced to leave the town 
wdth some loss of men. This service was one, I presume, of very considerahk) 
danger, for he was surrounded by a low and incensed Muhammadan popular 
tion and on the high road of retreat of the Delhi rebels, while tho support of 
Major Montgomery's force at Hathras was distant and liable itself to be called 
Sway on any exigency occurring at Agra. 

On the re-occupation of the Aligarh district, Gobiud vSiqh resumed his 
post in the city, and by his good example rendered most important aid in the 
work of restoring order. His followers have at all times been ready for any 
service and have been extremely useful in police duties and in escorting trea- 
sure to Agra and Bulandsslialir ; in guarding ghats and watching the advance 
of TebeU; m performing, indeed, the duties of regular troops. His loyalty has 
exposed him to considerable pecuniary loss; his losses on September 25th being 
estimated at upwards of Rs. 30,000, while his house at Brindd-ban was also 
plundered, by rebels returning from Delhi, to a much larger amount, of ancestral 
]>ropcrty that cannot be replaced.” 

In compensation for these losses, and in acknowledgment of the very valua- 
ble services which ho had rendered to Government by his family influence and 
personal energy, he received a grant of Rs. 50,000 in cash, together with a 
landed estate* lying in the districts of Mathura and Bulandsbahr, and was, also 
honoured with tho title of Rdjd; the sanad, signed by Lord Canning, being 
dated the 25th of June, 1858. 

lidja Gobind Sinh was connected by marriage with tlie head of the Jiit 
dan ; his wife, a daughter of Chaudhuri Charau Sinh, being sister to Chaudhari 

^ The estate coDsists— Ut of tl^e 2a(»inclttri of the township of Kul and sf^nie shoi>s and gardens 
at lUthras, valued at Hs. 3,000; 2ndly of eight condscated Gujar villages in the Cliliati and Kosi 
pargauas of the Mathurfi district, now assessed at over Rs. 1 0,000; and 3rdly Of live vUlagosin the 
Rulandbhahr dlatrict, assessed at Ha. 7,000. 
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Ratan Sinb, the maternal uncle of Mah&r^a Ja^vant Sinh of Bharat-pur. 
This lady, the Rani Sahib Kunvar, isMhl living and manages her estate with 
much ability and discretion, through the agency of Pandit Chitar Sinh, a very 
old friend of the family. At the time of her husband’s decease, in 1861, there 
was an infant son, but he died very soon after the lather. As this event had been 
anticipated, the had authorized his widow to adopt a son, and she selected 
for the purpose, Hari Nar^yan Sinh,' born in 1863, the son of Thdkur R9p Sinh 
of Jatoi, a descendant, as waf also R6ja Grobind Sinh himself, of Thakiir 
Nand Rdm’s younger son, Jai Sinh. This adoption was opposed by Kesri 
Sinh, the son of Nek Ram, who was the illegitimate, oftspring of Th^lkur Daya 
Ram. But the claim that he advanced on behalf of bis.own soiis, Shor Sinh 
and Balavant Sinh, was rejected by the Judge of Agra, in lus order dated 
November, 1872, and his view of the dase was afterwards upheld by the High 
Court on 'appeal. At the Delhi Assemblage of the 1st of January, 1877, in 
honour of Her Majesty’s assumption of the Imperial title, Raja Qobind Sinli’s 
title was formally continued to Hari N/ir&yan Sinh for lifip. He resides with 
his mother, the Rdoi Sahib Kunvar, at Brindfi-ban, where he has a handsomo 
house on the bank of the Jainuna, opposite the Kesi gh&t, and here, on the occa- 
sion of his marriage, in February, 1877, he gave a grand entertainment to all 
the European residents of the station, including the officers of the 10th Royal 
Hussars. Though only 14 years of age, he played his part of host with perfect 
propriety and good-breeding — taking a lady into dinner, sitting at the head 
of his table — though, of course, not eating anything — and making a little speech 
to return thanks after his health had been proposed. 

The only Muhammadan family of any importance is thp one seated at 
Sa’ddb6d. This is a branch of the L41-Kh&ni stock, which musters strongest in 
the Bulandshahr district, where several of its members are persons of high dis- 
tinction and own very large estates. 

They claim descent from Kunvar Pratdp Sinli, a Bargiijar Thdkur of 
Kdjaur, in Rajputfina, who joined Prithi Rftj of Delhi, in his expedition against 
Mahoba. On his way thither he assisted the Dor R&ja of Kol in reducing a 
rebellion of the Minas, and was rewarded by receiving in marriage the Rdja’s 
claugliter, witli a dowry of 150 villages in the neighbourhood of Pahasn. The 
eleventh in descent from Prat'ip Sinh was Ldl Sinh, who, though a Hindu, 
received from the Emperor Akbar the title of Khan; whence the name Ldl- 
Khdni, by which the family is ordinarily designated. It was his grandson, 
Itimid Rae, in the reign of Aurangzeb, who first embraced Muhammadanivsm. 
The seventh in descent from Itimdd Rae was Ndhar Ali Kh^n, \vho, with his 
nephew, Dunde Khan, held the fort of Kumona, in Bulandshahr, against the 
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English, and thus forfeited his eifitate, which was conferred upon his relative 
Marduii Ali Khdu. 

it 

Tlio latter, who resided at Chatdri, which is still regarded as the chief 
hoat of the family, was the purchaser of the Sa’d&b^d estate, which, on his death, 
jjassod to his eldest son, Husafii Ali Khdn, and' is now held by the widow, the 
Tlidkurani llakim-un-nissa. It yields an annual income of Rs. 48,569, derived 
from as many as 26 different villages. The Thakurdni being childless, the pro- 
]>erty was long managed on her behalf by her husband's nephow, the late Kun- 
var Irsluid Ali Khan, Ho died in 1876 and was succeeded l^yliis son, Itimad 
Ali Khan, who is the present head of the family in this district. Several of 
his relatives have other lands here. Thus his uncle Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan, 
iv. C. S. I , owns the village of Nanau ; and the villages of Chhdva and Danhai, 
yielding a net ineomoof Rs. 1,993, belong to Thakurdni Zeb-uu-nissa, ii$e widow 
of Kamr Ali Kban, Sir Faiz’s uncle. Two other villages, Bahardoi and Ndrayau- 
pur, are the j»roperty of a minor, Ghuhirn Muhammad Khan, the son of Hidayat 
Ali Khan, who was adopted by Zuhiir Ali Khan of Dliarmpur, on the failure ot 
issue by his first svife : they yield an income of Rs. 3,555. The relationship 
existing between all those persons will be best understood by a glance at the 
accompanying genealogical table, 

Tlio family, in commemoration of their descent, retain tlip Hindu titles of 
Knnvar and Thaknrani and have hitherto, in their marriage and other social 
customs, observed many oil Hindu usages/ The tendency of the present gene- 
ration is, however, rather to affect an ultra-rigid Muhanmiadauism; and the 
licad of the house, the Nawdb of Chatari, is said to be a Wahdbi, If so, he is 
an honour to the sect ; for a great part of his income is always spent in works 
of charity. 

Of the smaller estates in the (li.sWct, some few belong to respectable old 
families of the yeoman type ; others have been recently acquired by speculating 
money-lenders ; but the far greater number are split up into infinitesimal frac- 
tions among the whole village community. Owing to this prevalence of the 
Bbaiyachari system, as it is called, the small fanners who cultivate their own 
lands constitute a very largo class, while the total of the non-proprietary 
classes is proportionately reduced. A decided majority of the latter have no 
assured status, but are merely tenauts-at-will. Throughout the district, all 
the land brought under the plough is classified under two heads, — ifirsl^ accord- 
ing to its productiveness ; secondly^ according to its accessibility. The fields 
capable of artificial irrigation— and it is the su|)ply of water whicli most influ- 
ences the amount of produce— are styled chdhi, all others khdki ; those nearest 
the village are known as those rather inore remote as and the 
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furthest away harhd. The combinations of the two classes give six varieties, 
and, ordinarily, no others are Recognized; though along the course of the 
Jainund the tracts of alluvial land aro, as elsewhere, called khdclar ; the high 
sterile banks are bltngar^ and where broken into ravines beliar ; a soil exce}^- 
tionally sandy is hhdr,^ sand-hills aro ^nd the levels between the hills 

The completion of the Agra Canal has been a groat boon to the district. 
It traverses the entire length of Western Mathura, passing close lo the towns 
of Ivosi, Sah4r, and Aring, and having, as its extreme points, Hathana to the 
North and Little Kosi to the South. It was officially opened by Sir \V illiaui 
Muir, on the 5th of March, 1874, and became available for irrigation purposes 
about the end of 1875, by which time its distributaries also had been con- 
structed. Its totaldength from Okhla to the Utatigan River at Bihari below 
.FaiiliabaJ is 140 miles, and it commands an area of three-quarters of a million 
acr( 3 S, of which probably oiio-third — that is, 250,000 acres will be amiually 
irrigated. The cost has been above £710,000, while the net income will be 
about £58,000, being a return of 8 per cent. It will be practicable for boats 
and barges, both in its main line and its distributaries, and thus, instead of the 
shallow umxirtaiu course of the Jamuna, there will be sure and easy naviga- 
tion between the tlireo great cities of Delhi, Mathura, and Agra. One of 
the most immediate effects of the canal will probably be a largo dimi- 
nution of the area under bajra and joar, which, by reason of their requiring 
no artificial irrigation, have hitherto been almost the only crops grown on much 
of the laud. For, with water ordinarily from 40 to GO feet below the surface 
and a sand V subsoil, the construction of a well is a costly and difficult under- 
taking. In future, wheat and barley, for which tljp soil, when irrigated, is 
well adapted, will be the stajde produce ; indigo and opium, now almost un- 
known, will be gradually introduced ; vegetables w'ill be more largely cultivat- 
ed and double cropping will become the ordinary rule. Thus, not only will the 
yield per acre bo increased by the facilities for irrigation, but the produce will 
be of an entirely different and much more valuable character. 

A scheme for extending the irrigation of the Ganges Canal through the 
parganas on the opposite, that is to say, the left, side of the Jamuiui has long 
been held in view. The branch which takes oft' at Debra from the main canal 
has by anticipation been tcrraeBd the Mat branch, though its irrigation stops 
short in the Tappal pargana of the Aligarh district, one distributary only irri- 
gating a few villages north of Noh-jhil. The water supply in the Ganges Canal 
is limited, and would not have sufficed for any further extension ; but now 
that the Kduhpur branch is supplied from the new Lower Ganges Canal, a 
^certain volume of water has become available, a portion of which has been 
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allotted for the Mat branch extension. If the project be sanctioned in its 
^entirety, the existing sub-branch will be ^fideued to carry the additional 
supply Und extended through the Tappal pargana, entering Noh-jhtt in tho 
village of Bhurc-kci. The course of the main supply lino will pass along the 
watershed of the Karwaii and Jamun& Doab, to tlie east of Bhure-k4, and then 
by tho villages of Dandisara, Hat^iaul, Nasithi, anyil Arua till it crosses the Mat 
and liava road and the IJght Railway. Thence it will extend to KArab, Sonkb^ 
and Pachdwar, where, at its 40th mile, it will end in three distributaries, 
which will carry tho water as far as the Agra and Aligarh road. The scheme 
thus provides for the irrigation of the pargaiias of Noh-jhfl, Mat, Maha-ban, and 
that portion of SaMabdd which lies to the west of the Karwuii nadi. About 
five miles of the inain lino were excavated as a famine relief work in 1878 ; but 
operjitions are now stopped, and in consequence of fiuanoial diftieulties it is 
doubtful whether they will be resumed. Tliero is also a considerable amount 
of well-irrigation in Mahd-ban and SaMabad, which renders the extension into 
these parganas a less pressing necessity. 

The district is one which has often suffered sevorcly from drought. In 
1813-14 the neighbourhood of Sahar was one of the localities w^hore tho distress 
was most intense. Many died from hunger, and others were glad to sell their 
wdves and children for a few rupees, or even for a single meal. In lS25-2<), the 
whole of the territories known at that time as tho Western Provinces were 
afflicted with a terrible drought. The rabi crops of the then Sa’dabad distri(*4 
were estimated by Mr. Buddam, the Collector, as below the average by more 
than 200,000 mans; Mahn-ban and Jalesar being the two parganas which sufhu-cd 
most. But the famine 1837-38 was a far greater calamity and still fdtms 
an epoch in native chronology under the name of ‘ the chaurdnmve,' or ‘ the 
94’; 1894 Ixdng its date according to tho Hindu era. Though Matlinr6 was 
not one of the districts most grievously afflicted, distress was still extreme, as 
appears from the report submitted by the Commissioner, Mr. Harniltori, after 
personal investigation. About Riiya, MAt, and Malia-ban, ho found the crops 
scant V, and ibc soil dry and cultivated mily in the immediate vicinity of masonry 
wells. About Matliiua, th<3 people were almost in despair from the wells fast 
turning so brackish and salt as to destroy, rather than refresli, vegetation. 

All of the Aring and Globardhan parganas (ho writes) which came under my 
observation was an extensive arid waste, and for miles I rode over ground which 
hi\^ been both ploughed and sown, but in which the seed had not germinated 
and wliore then^ seemed no prospect of a harvest. The cattle in Ariiig were 
scarcely able to crawl, and the^g|rs^ere cullceted in tlie village and sulfered to 
pull at the thatch, the people •declaring it useless to drive 4/hom forth to seek 
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for pasture. Emigration had already commenced, and people of all classes ap- 
peared to be suffering.” 

Of the famine of 18G0-(>1 ^commonly called the dtk-sera from the pre- 
valent bazar rate of 8 seers only for tho rupee) the following narrative was 
recorded by Mr, Robertson^ Officiating Collector ; — ‘‘ Among prosperous 
agriculturists,” ho says, “ about half the land usually brought under cultivation 
is irrigated, and irrigated lands alone produce crops this year. But though 
only half the cr(»p procured in ordinary years was obUiined by this class of 
cultivators, the high price of corn enabled them, while realizing consi- 
derable profits, to meet the Government demand without much (lilfienUy, 
Th(i poorer class of cultivators were, however, ruined, and with the poorest iu 
the (dties taking advantage of the position of Mathura as one of the border fa- 
mine tracts, they abandoned the district in large numbers, chiefly towards tho 
closo of 18fi0. Rather more than one-fourth of the agricultural emigrants have 
returned, and the (juiet, nnrnurimiring industry with which they have recom- 
menced life is not a less pleasing feature than the total absence of agrarian 
outrage during the famine. The greatest number of deaths from starvation 
occurred during the first three mouths of 1861, wdien the average per mensem 
was 41)7. During the succeeding three months, this average was redncod to- 
85, while tho deaths in July and August were only five and siv respectively. 
The total number of deaths during the eight months have been 1,758. View- 
ing tho universality of the famine, these results sufficiently evidence the active 
co-operation in measures bf relief rendered by the native officials assisted by 
the Police, and the people everywhere most pointedly express their obligation 
to the Government and English liberality. No return of the number of ileaths 
caused by starvation seems to have been kept froiiff October, 1860, to January, 
1861, but judging by tho subsequent returns, 250 per mensem might be con- 
sidered as the highest average. Thus the mortality caused By the fiimino in 
this district in the year 1860-61 may approximately be estimated at 2,500.”"^' 
If such a large number of persons realty died simply from starvation — and 
there seems no reason to doubt the fact — the arrangemenis for dis|)ensing relief 
can scarcely have merited all the praise bestowed upon them. Tliere was cer- 
tainly no lack of funds towards the end, but possibly they came when it was 
almost too hUo. In the month of April, some 8,000 men were employed daily 
on the Delhi road; the local donations amounted to Rs. 16,227, and this sum 


Mr. RobertaoiCe narniiive has buen copied from tho original paper in the District Office; the 
other particular.? hnve been extracted from Mr, Qirdleatoue’? report on past faniiues, published 
hy Ooveroment iu 
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was increased by a contribution of Rs. 8,000 from the Agra Central Commit** 
tee, aii^Rs. 5,300 from Government, making a total of Rs, 29,528. An allot- 
ment of Hs. 5,000 was also made from the Central Committee for distribution 
among the indigent agriculturists, that they might have wherewithal to pur- 
chase seed and cattle. 

At the present time the district is only beginning to recover from a series 
of disastrous seasons, resulting in a famine of exceptional severity and duration, 
which will leave melancholy traces behind it for many years yet to come. Both 
in 1875 and 1876, the rain-fall was much below the average and the crops on 
all unirrigated land proportionately small. In 1877, the entire period of the 
ordinary monsoon passed with scarcely a single shower and it was not till the 
beginning of October, when almost all hope was over, that a heavy fall of rain 
was vouchsafed, which allowed the ground to bo ploughed and seed to bo 
sown for the ensuing year. The autumn crops, upon which the poorer classes 
mainly subsist, failed absolutely, and for the most part had never even been 
sown. As early as July, 1877, the prices of every kind of grain were at 
famine rates, which continued steadily on the increase, while the commoner sorts 
were before long entirely exhausted. The distress in the villages was naturally 
greatest among the agricultural labourers, who wore thrown out of all enfploy 
by the cessation of work in the fields, while oven in the towns the petty handi- 
craftsmen were unable to purchase sufficient food for their daily subsistence on 
account of the high prices that prevailed in the bazar. In addition to its normal 
po[)uIatioii the city was further thronged by crowds of refugees from outside, from 
the adjoining native states, more especially Bharat-pur, wdio were attracted by 
the fame of the many charitable institutions that exist both in the city itself and 
at Brind64/an, Ko relief w"#rks on the part of the Government were started till 
October, when they were commenced in different places all over the district under 
the supervision #f the resident Engineer. They consisted chiefly of the ordinary 
repairs and improvements to the roads, which are annually can;;ed out after the 
cessation of the rains. The expense incurred under this head was Rs. 17,762; 
the average daily attendan(iO being 5,519. On the 25th of November in the 
same year, 1877, it was found necessary to open a poor-house in the city for the 
relief of those who were too feeble to w^ork. Here the daily average attendance 
was 890 ; but, on the 30th July, 1878, the number of inmates amounted to 
2,139, and tliis was unquestionably the time when the distress was at its 
highest. The maximum attendance at the relief works, however, was not 
reached till a little later, viz., the 19th of August, when it was 20,483, but 
it w^ould seem to have been artificially increased by the unnecessarily high 
rates which the Government waa then paying. ♦ 
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The rchi crops, sown after the fall of rain in October, 1877, had been fur- 
ther benefitted by unusually heavy winter rains, and it was hoped that there 
would be a magnificent outturn. In the end, however, it proved to be even 
below -the average, great damage having been done by the high winds which 
blew iu Fel^ruary. Thus, though the spring harvest of 1878 gave some relief, 
it was but slight, and necessarily it could not affect at all the prices of the 
common autumn grains. . The long continued privation had also had its effect 
upon the people, both physically and mentally, and they were less able to strug- 
gle against their misfortunes. The rains for 1878 were moreover, very slight 
and partial and so long delayed that they had scarcely set in by the end of 
July, and thus it was, as already stated, that this month was the time when 
tbe famine was at its climax. In August and September matters steadily 
improved, and henceforth continued to do so ; but the poor-house was not 
closed till'the end of June, 1879. The total number of inmates had then been 
395,824, who had been relieved at a total cost of Rs. 43,070, of which sum 
Rs. 2,990 had been raised by private subscription, and Rs. 3,500 was a 
grant from the Municipality, 

Beside the repairs of the roads the other relief works undertaken and 
their cost were the excavation of the Jait tank, Rs. 6,787; the deepening of 
tbe Balbhadra tank, Rs. 5,770; and the levelling of tbe Jamfilpur mounds 
adjoining the Magistrate’s Court-house, which will bo frequently mentioned 
hereafter as the site of a large Buddhist monastery, Rs. 7,238. On the 11th 
of May, 1878, the earth-work of the MatburA and Achnera Railway was taken 
in hand and continued till the beginning of September, during which time it 
gave employment to 713,315 persons, at an expepditure of Rs. 56,639. An 
extension of the MAt branch of the Ganges Canal was also commenced, on the 
30th July, and employed 579,351 persons, at a cost of Rs, 43,142, till its close 
on the 16th of October. There should also be added Rs, 6,379, which wore 
spent by the Municipality through the District Engineer, in levelling some 
broken ground opposite the City Police’ Station. The total cost on all these 
relief works thus amounted to Rs. 1,80,630. No remission of revenue was 
granted by the Government, but advances for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed were distributed to the extent of Rs. 35,000,'*^ 


•I saw nothing of the famine myself, as I left the district in April, IS77, before it had 
begun. Selfishly, I am glad to hare escaped the sight of so much misery ; but if I bad been at 
the head of affairs, a position wliich all previous circumBtances seemed to have marked out for 
me, 1 cannot but think that my local experience would have proved of use to th^Qovernment 
and the people, and that there would have been a greater iudependenco of mere official routine 
and more promptness in action than could be expected from an utter stranger. 

7 
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The following tabular statement shows the frightful mortality that pre'^ail- 
ed during the Worst months of this calamitous period: the .total population of 
the district being 778,839 : — 
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The metalling of tho Delhi road, which has been incidentally mentioned as 
the principal relief work in 1860, was not only a boon at the time, but still con- 
tinues a source of the greatest advantage to the district. The old imperial 
tlioroughfare, which connected the two capitals of Agra and Labor, kept close- 
ly to the same line, as is shown by the ponderous kos miners, which are found 
still standing at intervals of about three miles, and nowhere at any groat dis- 
tance from the wayside. Here was the ‘Meleotable alley of trees, tho most 
incomparable ever beheld,” which the Emperor Jahangir enjoys the credit of 
having planted. That it was really a fine avenue is attested by the language 
of the sober Dutch topographer, John de Laet, who^ in his India Vera, written 
in 1631, that is, early in the reign of Shd^hjaban, speaks of it in the following 
terms : — The whole of the country between Agra and Labor is well- watered 
and by far the most fertile p^rt of India. It abounds in all kinds of produce, 
especially sugar. The highway is bordered on either side by trees which bear 
a fruit not unlike the mulberry,* and,” as he adds in another place, “ form a 
beautiful avenue.” “ At intervals of five or six coss,” he continues, there 
are sardes built either by the king or by some of the nobles. In these, travel- 
lers can find bed and lodging ; when a person has once taken possession he 
cannot be turned out by any one.” The glory of tho road, however, seems to 
have been of short duration, for Bernier,. writing only 30 years later, that is, in 
1663, says, — ‘^Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of 50 or 60 leagues, tho 

• In the original Latin text the word is morua, which Mr Lethbridge, in his scholarly 
English edition, translates by ‘ fig/ but 1 think that ' mulberry’ is a more accurate rendering, 
and that it the tree intended. It is to this day largely used for roadside planting at ^ahor and 
still more so in the PeshdrWar valley and in K&bul and on the Oxus. DeLaet says it was only liktt 
the mulbcrrjfc and not that it positively was the mulberry, on account of ^^ifference of tho 
two varieties of the fruit, the Indian and the European, which is very Considerable. In the 
Kashmir valley both are to be seen. 
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whole road is cheerless and uninteresting aijid even so late as 1825, Bishop 
’Heber, on his waj down to Oalcutta, was apparently muoh struck with what 
he calls ‘‘ the wildness of the country,*’ but mentions jio avenue, as he certain- 
ly would have done had one then existed* Thus it is dear that the more recent 
administrators of the*di%triot, since its incorporation into British territory, are 
the only persons entitled to the traveller’s*^ blessing for the magnificent and 
almost unbroken canopy of over-arching boughs, which now extends for more 
than 30 miles from the city of Mathura to the border of the Gurgen w district, 
and forms a sufficient protection from even the mid-day glare of an Indian 
summer’s sun. 

Though the country is now generally brought under cultivaticn, and 
can scarcely be described as even well wooded, there are still, here and 
there, many patches of waste lanH covered with ■ low trees and jungle, which 
might be considered to justify the Bishop’s epithet of wild-looking. Tho 
herds of deer are so numerous that the traveller will seldom go many miles 
in any direction along a bye-road without seeing a black-buok, followed 
by his harem, bound across Jihe path. The number has probably increased 
rather than diminished in late years, as the roving and vagabond portion of the 
population, who used to keep them in check, were all disarmed after - the 
mutiny. Complaints are now frequent of the damage done to the crops ; and 
in some parts of the district yet more serious injury is occasioned by the in- 
crease in tho number of wolves. 

Tho old Customs ho^lgo, now happily abolished, used to run along the whole 
length of tliis road from Jait, seven miles out of Mathurii, to the Gurgunw 
border. Though in every other respect a source of much annoyance to the 
people living in its neighbourhood ; tho watchmen, who patrolled it night and 
day, were a great protection to travellers, and a highway robbery was never 
known to take place ; while on the corresponding road between Mathurd and 
Agra they wore at one time of frequent occurrence.*^ 

The quantity of sugar-cane now grown in this part of the district is very 
inconsiderable. The case may have been different in Do Laot’s time ; but on 
other grounds there seems reason for believing that his descriptions are not 
drawn from actual observation, and are therefore not thoroughly trustworthy. 

• This Inland Customs Line, which bad no parallel in the world except the great wall of 
China, was aboDt 1,Q00 miles in length, from the Tapti to the Indus, and was manned by an 
establishment of between 8,000 and 9,000 officers and noen. It consisted of a barrier, chiefly in 
the form of a thick, thorny hedge, along w’hich were placed at short , intervals more than l,30.o 
guard posts. The cost was about jg 100,000 per anuuui, and the revenue realized abput a million 
sterling ; the yearly import of salt from R&Jput6na being about 80,000 tons, of which, on an 
ayerage, one half came from the Bharat^pur State. 
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For example, he gives the marches from Agra to Pelhi as follows From 
Agra, the residence of the king, to Rownoctan, twelve, co^ ; to Bady, a sarAe, 
ton ; to Achbarpore, twelve ; this was fomerlj a considerable town, now it is 
only visited by pilgrims who come on account of many holy Muhammadans 
buried here. To Hondle, 13 coss i to Pnlwool, twelve ; to Fareedabad, twelve ; 
to Delhi, ten/’ Now, this passage requires much manipulation before it can be 
reconciled with established facte. Rownoctan, it may be presumed, would, if 
correctly spelt, appear in the form Baunak-thAu, meaning a royal halting- 
place,” and was probably merely the fashionable appellation, for the time, of the 
Hindu village of Rankatd, which is still the first stage out of Agra. BAdy, or 
BAd, is a small village on the narrow strip of Bharat-pur territory which so in- 
conveniently intersects the Agra and Mathura road. There has never been any 
sarAe there ; the one intended is the JamAl-piUr sarAe, some three koa further on, 
Hi the entrance to the civil station. The fact that MathurA has dropt out of the 
Itinerary altogether, in favour of such an insignificant little hamlet as Bad, is a 
striking illustration of the low estate, to which the great Hindu city had been 
reduced at the time iu question/ Again, the place with the Muhammadan tombs 
is not Akbar-pur, but the next village, DotAnA ; and the large sarAes at Kosi 
and Obbdtd are both omitted. 

These sardes are fine fort-like buildings, wdth massive battlemented walls 
and bastions and high arched gateways. They are five in number ; one at the 
entrance to the civil station; the second at ’Azamabdd, two miles beyond thdl 
city on the Delhi road ; another at Chaumuhd; the fourth at ObliAtd, and the 
fifth at Kosi. The first, which is smaller than the others, and has been much 
modernized,! has, for many years past, been occupied by the pilice reserve and 
is ordinarily called ‘ the Damdama.’ The three latter are generally ascribed by 
local tradition to Sher Shdh, w^hoee reign extended from 1540 to 1545, though 
it is also said that Itibdr Khdn was the name of the founder of the two at 
Mathurd and Kosi, and A’saf Khdn of the one at Chhdtd. It is probable that 
b^th traditions are based on facts ; for at ChhdtA it is obvious at a glance that 
both the gateways are double buildings, half dating from one period, and half 
froni another. The inner front, which is plain and heavy, may be referred to 
Sher Shdh, while the lighter and more elaborate stone front, looking towards 

* Similarly, it will be seen that Tarernier, writing about 1650, recognises Mathurft as the 
name of a temple only, not of a town at all. 

t A range of vaulted chambers tloniting the central gateway were very injudiciously, as 
1 tbiok, pulled down by the Public Works Department in 1876. to make way for some modern 
buildings intended to answer the same purpose, but necessarily of much less substantial oon« 
structiuD. The old cells had been rendered unsightly by the mud walls with which ^the arches 
had been closed ; but these excrescences could all have h«en cleared away a( very slight expense, * 
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. the town, is a subsequent addition* As A’saf Kb&n is simply a title of honour 
(the ‘ Asaph the Reoord|p’ ’ of the Old* Testament) which was borne by several 
persons in succession, a little doubt arises at first as to the precise individual 
intended. The presumption, however, Js strongly in favour of Abd*ul majid, 
who was first HumAyun’s Diwdn, and on Akbar’s accession was appointed 
Governor of Delhi. The same post was held later on by KhwAjA Itlbur Khan, 
the reputed founder of the Kosi sarAe. The general style of architecture is ijri 
exact conformity with that of similar buildings known to have been> erected in 
# Akbar’s reign, such, for example, as the fort at Agra. The ChaiiinahA sarde"* 
is, moreover, always described in the old topographies as at Akbar-pur, Tliis 
latter name is now restricted in application to a village some three miles dist- 
ant; but in the 16 th century local divisions were few in number and wide in 
tjxtont, and beyond a doubt the foundation of the imperial sarae was the origin 
of the village name which has now deserted’ the spot that suggested it. The 
separate existence of Chauniuhd is known to date from a very recent period, 
when the name was bestowed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient 
Jain sculpture, supposed by the ignorant rustics to represent the four-headed 
(chanmtiha) god, Brahma* 

Though these sarAes were primarily built mainly from selfisb motives on 
the line of road traversed by^the imperial camp, they were at tho same time enor- 
mous boons to tlie general public ; for the higliway win then besot with gangs 
of robbers, with whose vocation the law either dared not, or cared not, to inter- 
fere. On one occasion, in the reign of JahAngIr, we read of a caravan having 
to stay .six weeks at Mathura before it was thought strong enough to proceed 
to Delhi ; no sni^ller number than 500 or 600 men being deemed adequate to 
encounter the dangers of the road. Now, the solitary traveller is so confident 
of protection, that rather than drive his cart up the steep ascent that conducts 
to the portals of the fortifi^^d enclosure, he prefers to .spend the night unguarded 
on the open plain. Hence it comes that not one of the sanies is now applied to 
tho precise purpose for which it was constructed. At ChhAtA, one corner is 
occui)it*d by tho school, and another by the offices of the talisildar and local 
police, ; at ChaumuhA the solid w^alls have in past years been undermined and 
carted away piecemeal for building materials-, and at Kosi, tlie principal bazar 
lies between the two gateways, and forms the nucleus of the town. 

Still more complete destruction has overtaken the ’Azamabad sarAe, which 
seems to have been tho largest of the aeries, as it certainly was the plainest and 
the most modern, Its erection is ordinarily ascribed by the people on the spot 
to Prince ’Azam, the son of Aurangzeb, being the only histofical personage of 

* Chaumuhft U distorted by Tielfeathaler into Tsehsomao. He speaks of its sar6e us 
** hotollcrie belle ot commode.” 
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the name with whom they are acquainted. But, as with the other buildings of 
the same character, its real founder w^ a local gov^jnor, ’Azam Klulin Mfr 
Muhammad Bakir, also called Ir^dat Khan, who. was faujd^r of Mathur4 from 
1642 to 1645. In the latter year he was superseded in office, as his age had 
rendered him unequal to the task of suppressing the constant outbreaks against 
the Government, and in 1648 he di^d.*^ As the new road does not pass im- 
mediately under the walls of the sarAo, it had ceased to be of any use to tra- 
vellers ; and, a few years ago, it was, to a great extent, demolished and the mate- 
rials used in paving the streets of the adjoining city. Though there was little 
or no architectural embellishment, the foundations were most -securely laid, 
reaching down below the ground as many feet as the superstructure which 
they supported stood above it. Of this, ocular demonstration was recently 
afforded ; for one of the villagers, in digging, came upon what he hoped would 
prove the entrance to a subterranean treasure chamber ; but deeper excavations 
showed it to be only one of the line of arches forming the foundation of the 
sarfio wall. The original mosque is still stonding, but is little used for reli- 
gious purposes, as the village numbers only nine Muhammadans in a population 
of 343. They all live within the old ruinous enclosure. 

• For thia and aeveral other facts gathered from the Persian chronicles, I was indebted 
to the late Mr. Blochraann, the Secretary of the Calcutta Asiatic Society ; a gentleman whose 
knowledge of Muhammadan history and literature was as uuliraited as was the courtesy with 
which he communicated it. 



CHAPTER IT. 

MATHURA SACKED BV MAHMUD OF GHAZNI, 1017 A.D. ITS TREATMENT BY THBS 
DELHI EMPERORS. RISE AND PROGRE4SS OF THE JA'T POWER. MASSACRE AT 
MATHURA, 1757. BATTLE OF BARSANA, 1775. EXECUTION OF QHULA'M 
KADTR, 1788. BRITISH OCCUPATION, 1803. BATTLE OP DtO, 1804. 
MUTINY, 1857. 

Apart from insoriptiona and other fragmentary arch soo logical vestiges of its 
ancient glory, the first authentic contemporary record of MathurA that we 
fiucl in existing literature is dated the year 1017 A.D., when it waa^saeked 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in his ninth invasion of India. The original source of 
information respecting Mahmud’s campaigns is the Tdi ikh Yaniini of A1 Utbi, 
who was liimself secretary to the Sultan, though he did not accompany Iiim 
in his expeditious. He mentions by name neither Mathurii nor Maba-ban, but 
only describes certain localities, which have been so identified by Fifishta and 
later historians. The place supposed to be Mah{i-ban, he calls ‘ the Fort of 
Kulchaiid,’ a who (he writes) was, not without ^ood reason, confidtmt 

in his strength ; for no one had fought against him without being defeated. 
He had vast territories, enormous wealth, a numerous and brave army, huge 
elephants, and strong forts that no enemy had been able tp reduce. When he 
saw that the Sultan advanced against him, ho drew up his army and ele])hants 
in a ‘ deej) forest’* ready for action. But finding every attempt to repulse 
the invaders fai^the beleaguered infidels at last quitted the fort, and tried to 
cross the broa^Wvor which flowed in its rear. When some 50,001) men had 
been killed or drowned, Kulohand took a dagger, with which he first slew his 
wife and then drove it into his own body. The Sultan obtained by this victory 
185 fine elephants besides other booty.” In the neighbouring holy city, identi- 
fied as Matnura, ‘‘ he saw a building of exquisite structure, which the inhabi- 
tants clecK.red to be the handiwork not of men but of Genii. t The town wall 
was constructed of solid stone, and had opening on to the river two gates, 
raised on high and massive basements to protect them from the floods. On 
the two sides of the city were thousands of houses with idol temples attached, 
all of masonry and strengthened throughout with bars of iron ; and opposite 
them were other buildings supported on stout wooden pillars. In the middle 
of the city was a temple, larger and finer than the rest, to which neither paint- 

* These words may be intended ae a literal translation of the name • Mahd-ban.* 
t Possibly * Jina/ the name both of the Buddhint and Jafni deity, waa the word aotoally used, 
whici) was mistaken for the Arabic ‘Jinn,’ 
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ing nor description could do justice. * The Sult&n thus wrote respecting it 
‘ If any one wished to construct a building equ|| to it, he/i«^uld^ot Be able 
to do s#*without expending a hundred million dinars, and the work would 
ocdupy two hundred years, even though the most able and experienced work- 
men were employed,’ Orders were given that all the temples should bo burnt 
with naphtha and fire, and levelled with the ground.’* The city was given up 
to [)lupder for twenty days. Among the spoil are said to have been five great 
idols of pure gold with eyes of rubies and adornments of other precious stones 
together with a vast number of smaller, silver images, which, when broken up, 
formed a loud for more than a hundred camels. The total value of the spoil 
has been estimated at three millions of rupees ; while the number of Hindus 
carrieu away into captivity exceeded 5,000. 

NizAm-ud-din, Firishta and the other late Muhammadan historians take 
for granted that MathurA was at that time an exclusively BrAhrnanical eity. It 
is possible that such was really the case ; but the original authorities leave the 
point open, and speak only in general terms of idolaters, a name equally appli- 
cable to Buddhists.* Many of the temples, after being gutted of all their valu- 
able contents, were left standing ; probably because they were too massive to 
admit of easy destructiou. Some writers allege that the conqueror spared 
them on account of their exceeding beauty, founding this opinion on the 
eulogistic expressions employed by Mahmud in bis letter to the Governor of 
Ghazni, quoted above. It is also stated that, on his return home, he introduced 
the Indian style of architecture at bis own capital, where he erected a spleudid 
mosque, upon which he bestowed the name of ‘ the Celestial Bride.’ But, how- 
ever inucbhe may Lave admired .the magnificence of Mathu(j(p it is clear that 
he was influenced by oilier motives than admiration in sparing the fabric of 
the temples ; for the gold and silver images, which he did not hesitate to 
demolisli, must have been of still more excellent workmanship. 

During the period of Muhammadan supremacy, the history of Mathurd is 
almost a total blank. The natural dislike of the ruling power to l)e\l>roiight 
into close ])ersonal ooniiectiou with such a centre of superstition diveWd the 
town of all political importance ; while the Hindu pilgrims, who still coAtinuod 
to frequent its impoverished shrines, were not invited to present, as themriests 
were not anxious to receive, any lavish donation whic^i would only exMte the 
jealousy of the rival faith. Thus, while there are abundant remain* of the 
earlier Buddhist period, there is not a single building, tier fragrifent of a 
building, which can be assigned to any year in the long interval baj^een the 
invasion of Mahmiid in 1017 A.D. and the reign of Akbar in the litter half 
of the sixteenth century: and it is only from the day when the ^ts and 
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Mahrattae began to be the virtual sovereigns of the oountrj that any continu- 
ous series of monumental records exists. 

Nor can this bo wondered at^ since whenever the unfortunate city did 
attract tha emperor’s notice^ it became at once a mark for pillage and desecra- 
tion : and the more religious the sovereign, the more thorough the persecution. 
Take for example the following passage from the Tdrikh-i-Daudi of Abdullah 
(a writer in tfie reign of Jahdngir), who is speaking of Sultan Sikandar Lodt 
(1488 — 1516 A.D.), one of the most able and accomplished of all the occupants 
of the Delhi throne : He was so zealous a Musalman that he utterly destroyed 
many places of worship of the infidels, and left not a single vestige remaining 
of them. He entirely ruined the shrines of Mathurd, that mine of heathen- 
ism, and turned their principal temples into sardes and colleges. Their stone 
images were given to the butchers to serve them as me9.t-weights, and all the 
Hindus in Malhurd were strictly prohibited from shaving their heads and 
beards and performing their ablutions. He thus put an end to all the idol- 
atrous rites of the infidels there ; and no Hindu, if he wished to have his head 
or board shaved, cou^d get a barber to do it. ” In confirmation of the truth 
of this narrative, it may be observed that when the Muhammadan Governor 
Abd-un-Nabi, in 1661, built his great mosque as a first step towards the con- 
struction of the new city, of which he is virtually the founder, the ground 
which he selected for the purpose, and which was unquestionably an old temple 
site, had to be purchased from the butchers. 

IP 

During the glorious reign of Akbar, the one bright era in the dreary 
annals of Impeml misrule, there was full toleration at MathurA as in all other 
parts of his domnions. Of this an illustration is afforded by the following 
incident, which is narrated by Badauni ; Among the persons held in high 
favour at the Court wa| a Shaikh, by name Abd-un-Nabi, who occupied Ae 
distinguished position of Sddr-us Sadur. A complaint was made to him by 
Kfizi Abd-ur- Rahim of Mathur6 that a wealthy Brdhrnan had appropriated 
some materials that had been collected for die building of a mosque, and not 
only used them in the construction of a temple, but, when remonstrated with, 
had, in the presence of a crowd of people, foully abused the Prophet and all 
his followers. The Br4hmanj when summoned to answer the charge, refused 
to come; whereupon Ab-ul-Fazl was sent to- fetch him, and on bis return 
reported |hat all the people of Mathurd agreed in declaring that the Brdhman 
bad used abusive language. The doctors of the law accordingly gave it as 
their opinion, some that be shonld be put to death, others that he should be 
publicly disgraced and fined. The Shaikh was in favour of the capital punish- 
ment, and applied to the Emperor to have the sentence confirmed; but the 
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ktter would give no definite reply and temarked that the Shaikh waft respon-* 
sible for the execution of the law, and need not apply to him* *- The Br^hman^ 
meanWfille, was kept in prison, the Hindu ladies of (Sie royal household using 
every endeavour to get him released-, while the Emperor, out of regard for 
the Shaikh, hesitated about yielding to them. At last Abd-un-lJabi, after 
failing to elicit any definite instructions, returned home and issued orders f^r 
the Brdhman’s execution. When the news reached the Empror, he was 
very angry, and though he allowed Abd-nn-Nabi to retain his post till his 
death, which occurred in 1583, he never took him into favour again. 

Jahangir, on his accession to the throne, continued to some extent his 
father’s policy of religious tolerance; but in the following reign of Shdhjab4n, 
we find Murshid Ali Kban, in the year 1636, made a commander of 2,000 
horse, and appointed by the Emperor Governor of Mathur^i and Mahi-baii, 
with express instructions to be zealous in stamping out all rebellion and 
idolatry. The climax of wanton destruction was, however, attained by 
Aurangzeb, the Oliver Cromwell of India, who, not content with demolishing 
the most sacred of its shrines, thought also to destroy <ev6n the ancient name 
of the city by substituting for it Isldmpur or Isldmabdd. 

Mathurd was casually connected with two important events in tliis Emperor’s 
life. Here was born, in 1639, his eldest son, Muhammad Sultdn, who expiated 
the sin of primogeniture in the Oriental fashion by ending his days in a 
dungeon ; as one of the first acts of his father, ^on bis accession to the throne, 
was to confine him in the fortress of Gwdliar, where he died in 1665. In the 
last year of the reign of Shdhjahdn, Aurangzeb was again at Mathurd, and 
here established his pretensions to the crown by compassing the death of his 
brother, Murdd. This was in 1 658, a few days after the momentous battle of 
Bamogarh,’^ in which the combined forces of the two grinces had routed the 
army of the rightful heir, Dard. The conqueronf encamped together, being 
apparently on the most .cordial and affectionate terms; and Aurangzeb, pro- 
testing that for himself he desired only some sequestered spot,^ where, un- 
harassed by the toils of Government, ho might pass his time in prayer and 
religions meditation, persistently addressed Murad by the royal title as the 
recognised successor of Shdhjahdn. The evening was spent at the banquet ; 
and when the wine cup had begun to circulate freely, the pious Aurangzeb, 
feigning religious scruples, begged permission to retire. It %ould ||j^vo been 
well for Murdd, had he also regarded the prohibition of the Kurdn, The 


* Samogarh is a village, one ms^eh from Agra, lioce iiame4f ie boaoor of the event, 
hid, ‘ the pjace of victory,* » 
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sttlpOT of intoxication soon oVerpowered him, and he was only restored to 
consciousness by a contemptuous kick from the^ foot of the brother who had 
just declared himself hia faithful vassal. That same flight the unfortunate 
llurdd, heavily fettered, was sent a prisoner to Delhi, and thrown into the 
fortress of Salira-garh.* He, too, was snljsequently removed to GwAliar, and 
there murdered. 

In spite of the agreeable reminisoences which a man of Aurangzeb’s 
temperament must have cherished in connection with a place where an act of 
such unnatural perfidy had. been successfully accomplished, his fanaticism was 
not a whit mitigated in favour of the citj^ of MaihurA. In 1668, a local 
rebellion afforded him a fit pretext for a crusade against Hinduism. The 
insurgents had mustered at Sahora.f a village in the Mah^ban pargana, where 
(as we learn from the M»dsiri-i-AIamgiri> the Governor Abd-nn-Nabi advanced 
to meet them. was at first victorious and succeeded in killing the ring* 

leaders but in the middle of the fight he was struck by a bullet, and died the 
death of a martyr.” It was he who/ in the year 1661, Ijad founded the Jama 
Masjid, which still remains and is the most conspicuous building iu the city 
winch has grown up around it. He was followed in 'office by Saff-Shikaii 
KhAn; but as he was not able to suppress the revolt, which began to assume 
formidable dimensions, he was removed at the end of the year 1663>, aiJd Hasan 
Ali Khdn appointed Faujd^r in his place. Tlie ringleader of the disturbances, 
a Jai, by name Kokila, who had plundered the Sa’cTdbAd pargana, and was 
regarded as the instrument of Abd-un*Nabi’s death, fell into the hands of the 
new (governor's Deputy, Shaikh Rdzi-ud-din, and was sent to Agra and there 
executed.^ A few months earlier, in February of the same year, during the 
fast of HamazAn, the time when religious bigotry would be most inflamed, 


* Bernier, on whoee narrative the above paragraph is founded, calls Salfm-garh by the very 
Eogliah>louking name * Klinger ;* a fine illastratiou uf the absurdity of the phonetic system* 
By phonetic spelling I mean the attempt to represent by written characters the sound of a 
word as pronounced by the voice, without any reference to its etymology. This would seem to be 
a perfectly legitimate use ot the word ; but as some* of my critics have objected to it, I add 
this explanation. 

t As is always the case when an attempt Is made to Identify the locarnames mentioned 
by sny historian who writes in the Persian charact<?r. it is extremely uncertain whether Sahora 
*l8 really the village intended. The word as given in the manuscript begins with $ and ends 
with o, and hss an r iu the middle { but beyond that much It is impossible to predicate 
anything with certainty about it. 

Bis ton and daughter were both brought up as Muh^mmadnns, and eventually the girl 
married Shah KuU, and the boy, who had received the name of Fdzil, became famous for hie 
ekiH la rebitixig the Kur&o. 
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Aurangzeb had descended in person on The temple, specially 

markedi^tit for destniction, was ono built so recently as the reign of JaH&ngir 
at a cost of 33 lakha, by Bir Sinh Deva, Bundela, of Urcha* Beyond all 
doubt this was the last of the famous shrines of Kesava Deva, of which further 
mention will be made hereafter* To judge from the language of the author of 
the MaAsir, its demolition was regarded as a death-blow to Hinduism. He 
writes in the following triumphant strain : — In a short time, with the help of 
numerous workmen, this seat of error was utterly broken down. Glory be to 
God that so difficult an undertaking has been successfully accomplished iu the' 
present auspicious reign, wherein so many dens of heathenfem and idolatry 
have been destroyed. Seeing tho power of Islam and the efficacy of true 
religion, the proud RajAs felt their breath burning in their throats, and became 
as dumb as a pictured on a wall. The idols, large and small alike, all adorned 
with costly jewels, were carried away from the heathen shrine and taken to 
Agra, where they were buried under the steps of Naw&b Kudsia Begam’s 
mosque, so that people might trample upon them for ever,” It was from this 
event that Mathura was called IsldmalAd. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb died ; and shortly after began the rule of the JAts 
of Bharat-pur. 

• • 

The founder of this royal house was a robber chief, by name Ohdrfi-mani, 
virho built two petty forts in the villages of Thiin and Sinsini/ a little south of 
Dig, from which he organized marauding expeditions, and even ventured to 
harass the rear of the imperial army on the occasion of Aurangzeb’s expedition 
to the Dakhin. This statement is contradicted by Thornton in his Gaz^teer, 
under the word Bharat-pur ; but his reasons for doing so are not very conolu- 
siv'e. He writes, Chura-mani did not become the leader of the JAts until after 
the death of Aurangzeb. Besides, the scene of the operations of the JAts was 
widely remote from that of the disasters of Aurangzeb, which occurred near 
Ahmad-nagar. According to the Sair-i-MutA akhkhirin, daring the struggle 
between Aurangzeb’s sons, ’Azam^and Muazzitn, ChArA-man beset the camp of 
the latter for the purpose of plunder.” This correction, if it re^ly is one, is so 
slight as to be absolutely immaterial ; the army, which was led into the Dakhin 
by Aurangzeb, was brought back by ’Azam after the Bmperoris decease, and 
both father and son died within four months of each other* 

A little later, Jay Sinh of Amber was commissioned by the two Saiyids, 
then in power at Delhi, to reduce the JAt freebooters. He invested their two 


* Froai this place the Bharat-pnr B4j4^a family deriras its name of Sinaia war* 
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fiitrongholcls, but could not succeed in making any impression upon them, and 
accordingly retired : only, however, to return almost immediately ; this time 
bringing with him a larger army, and alpp a local informant in the person of 
Badan Sinh, a younger brother of ChurA-mani’s, who, in consequence of some 
family feud, had been placed in confinement, from which ho had contrived to 
escape and make his way to Jaypur. 'Thiin was then (1712 A.D.) again in- 
vested, and, after a siege of six months, taken, and its fortifications demolished, 
ChiirA-mani and his son Mulikam fled the country, and Badan Sinh was form- 
ally proclaimed at Dig as leader of the Jats, with tho title of Thakur. 

■p' 

He is chiefly commemorated in the MathurA district by tlia handsome 
mansion he built for himself at Sahar. This appears to have been liis favour- 
ite residence in tho latter years of his life* Adjoining it is a very large tank, 
of which one side is faced with stone, and the rest left unfinisheJ, the works 
Imving probably been iutcrriy^ted by hia death. The house was occupied as a 
talisUi under the English Government till the mutiny, when all the records 
were transferred for greater safety to ChhAtd, which has ever since continued 
tho head of the pargana, and the house at Sahdr is now unoccupied and falling 
into ruin. He married into a family seated at Kamar, near Kosi, wliore also 
is a large, masonry tank, and in connection with it a \^-aIlecl garden containing 
three Chhattris in memory of Chaudhari Mah^ Ram, Jet, and his wife and 
child. The Chaudhari was tho Th&kurdiii’s brother, and it appears that her 
kinsmen were people of some wealth and importance, as the Castle Hill at 
Kamar is still crowned with several considerable edifices of brick and stone 
where they once resided*. 

For some years before his death, Thakur Badan Sinh had retired al- 
together* from public life. To one of his younger sons, by name Pratap 
Sinh,"^ he had especially assigned the newly erected fort at Wayar, sojith- 
west of Bharat-pur, with the jidjoining district ; while the remainder of the 
Jut principality was administered by the eldest son, Suraj Mall. On bis 
father’s death, Suraj Mall assumed the title of Kdja, and fixed his capital at 
Bharat-pur, from which place he had ejected the previous Governor, a kinsman, 
by name Khema. The matrimouial alliances which he contracted indica*^) hia 
inferiority to tho Rajput princes of the adjoining territories, for one of his wdves 
\vas a Kurmin, another a Mdlin, and the remainder of his own caste, Jatnis. 
Yet, even at tho commencement of his rule, ho bad achieved a conspicuous 
position, since, in 1748, we find him accepting the invitation of the Emperor 
Ahmad Shdh to join with Holkar, under the general command of the Vazir 
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Safclar Jang, in suppressing the revolt of the Roliillas. In the subsequent disK 
pute th^t arose between Safdar Jang and Gh<izi-ud-diu, the grandson of the 
old the former fell into open rebellion and called in the assistance of 

the Juts, while his rival had recourse to the Mahrattaa. Safdar, seeing the 
coalition against him too strong, withdrew to his vice-royalty of Audh, leaving 
Siiraj Mall to bear alone the brunt of the battle. Bharat^pur was besieged, 
but had not been invested many days when Ghazi-ud-din, suspecting a secret 
understanding between liis nominal allies, the Mahrattas, and the En>p 0 ror, dis- 
continued his operations against the Jdts and returned hastily to Delhi, w^horo 
he deposed Ahmad ShMi, and raii^sd Alarngir II. to the throne in his stead. 
This was in 1754. 

Three years later, when the army of Ahmad Sluih Diir^ui from Kan- 
dahar appeared before Delhi, Ghdzi-ucl-din, by whoso indiscretion the invasion 
had been provoked, was admitted to pardon in consideration of tlie heavy tri- 
bute which ho undertook to collect from the Doab. Sardar Jalidn Khan was 
despatched on a like errand into the Jat territory ; but finding little to be 
gained there, as the entire jiopulace had withdrawn into their numerous pi tty 
fortresses and bis foraging parties were cut off by tlieir "sudden sallies, ho fell 
back upon the city of Mathura, which he not only plundered of all its W'oalth, 
but further visited with a wholesale massacre of the inhabitants. 

In the second invasion of the Durani, consequent upon the assassination 
of the Emperor Alamgir IT,, in 1759, the infamous Glmzi-ud-dhi again ap- 
peared at the gates of Bharat-pur ; this time not wdth a hostile army, but a.s u 
suppliant for proteciiou. By his unnatural persuasions a powerful Hindu 
confederacy w^as formed to oy)posc thc3 progress of the Muhammadan, but was 
scattered for ever in the great baitlo of l’anij)at, in January, 1761, when the 
dreanis of Mabratta supremacy were linally dissolved. Swraj Mall, foreseeing 
the inevitalilc result, witlidrew his forces before the battle, and falling nn(3X- 
pectedly u[>oii Agra ejected from it the garrison of his late allies and adopted 
it as hi.s own favourite iv.sidericc. Meanwhile, Shah Alam was recognized l)y 
the Diirani as the rigliiful heir to the throne, but continued to hold his poor 
semblance of a Court at Allahabad ; and, at Delhi, his son Mfrza Jaw'An Bakht 
was placed in nominal charge of the Government under the active protectorate 
of the ttohilla, J^ajib-ud-daula, With this administrator of imperial power, 
Siivaj Mall, emboldened by past success, now essayed to try his strength. He 
put forth a claim to the Faujd&rship of Farrukh-nagar ; and when the envoy, 
sent from Delhi to confer with him on the subjoet, demurred to the transfer, he 
dismissed him mos t, nnert^oin oniously and at once advanced with an army to 
Bhahdava on the miles from the capital. Here, in bravado, 
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DEATH OF StfRAJ MALL, 1764 A,D. 

he was amusing himselF in the obase, accompanied by only his personal retinue, 
when he was surprised by a flying squadron of the enemy and put to death. 
His army coming leisurely up behind, under the command of his son Jawahir 
Sinh, was charged by the Mughals, bearing the head of Suraj Mall on a horse- 
man’s lance as their standard, the first indication to the son of his father’s 
death. The shock was too much for th& JAts, who were put to flight, but still 
continued for three months hovering about Delhi in concert with Holkar- 
This was in 1764.’^ 

Jn spite of this temporary discomfiture, the Jfits were now at the zenith 
of their power ; and JawAhir had not been a year on the throne when he 
resolved to provoke a quarrel with the R&jA of Jaypur. Accordingly, witlumt 
any previous intimation, he marched his troops through Jaypur territory 
with the ostensible design of visiting the holy lake of Pushkara. There his 
vanity was gratified by the sovereign of Marwar, RajA Bijay Sinh, who met 
him on terms of brotherly equality; but he received warning from Jaypur 
that if he passed through Amber territory on his return, it would bo consi- 
dered a hostile aggression. As this was no more than he expected, he paid 
no regard to the caution. A desperate conflict ensued on his homeward 
route (1705 A.D.), which resulted in the victory of the Kachhwdhas, but a 
victory accompanied with the death of almost every chieftain of note. Soon 
after, JawAhir Sinh was murdered at Agra, at the instigation, as is supposed, 
of the Jaypur EAja. 

Siiraj Mall had left five sons, vij., JawAliir Sinh, Ratn Sinh, Naval Sinh, 
and Ranjit Sinh, and also an adopted son, Hardeva Bakhsh, whom he is said 
to have picked up in the woods one day when hunting, On the death of 
Jawahir, Ratn succeeded, but his rule was of very short duration. A pretend- 
ed alchoiiiist from Brinda-bau had obtained large sums of moiie}' from the 
credulous prince to prepare a process for the transmutation of the meaner 
metals into gold. When the day for the crucial experiment arrived and de- 
tection had become inevitable, be assassinated his victim and fied.t 

His brother, Naval Sinh, succeeded, nominally as guardian for his infant 
nephew, Kosari, but virtually as RaJA The Mahratlas had now (1768) reco- 
vered from the disastrous battle of Panipat, and, re-asserting their old claiiii 

* A magnificent cenotaph was erected by Jawdhir Sinh, in honour of his father, on the mar- 
gin of the Kusam Sarovar, an artificial lake a abort distance from Qobardhan, and will be des- 
cribed in cohneotion with that town. 

f It was probably this liatn Sinh, for whom was commenced the large chhattri near the 
Madan Moiian temple at hrinda-bau, where it is still to be aeon in its unfinished atate, aa left at 
tkc time of hia auddon death. 
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BAmS OF BABSANA, 1775 A.O, 

to tribute, invaded iSrst Jaypur and then Bharat-^pur, and mulcted both territo- 
rjjgs in a very considerable sum. They then entered into an understanding 
with the Delhi Government, which resulted in the restoration of ShAh Alam to 
his ancestral capital. But as the only line of policy which they consistently 
maintained was the fomentation of perpetual qa|rrels, by which the strength 
of all parties in the State might be exhausted, they never remained long faiths 
ful to one side ; and, in the year 1772, wo find them fighting with the Jats 
against the Imperialists. Naval Sinh, or, acceding to some accounts, his 
brother and successor, Ilanjit Sinh> laid claim to the fort of Ballabhgarb, 
held by another Jat chieftain. The latter applied to Delhi for help anS a 
force was despatched for his relief i but it was too weak to resist the combined 
armies of Sindhia and Bharat-pur, and was driven hack in disorder. The 
Mahrattas then pushed on to Delhi ; but finding the Commander-in-Chief, 
Niyaz KLAn, ready to receive them, they, with incomparable versatility, at 
once made torrns with him and even joined him in an expedition to llohil- 
khand. 

Meanwhile, the Jats, thus lightly deserted, espoused the cause of Najafs 
unsuccessful rival, ZAbita KhAn. But this was a most ill-judged move on their 
part: their troops ware not only repulsed before Delhi, but their garrison 
was also ejected from Agra,’^ which they had held for the last 13 years since 
its occupation by Suraj Mall after the battle of PAnipat in 1701. From Agra 
the Vazir Najaf Khan hastily returned in the direction of the capital, and 
found Ranjit Sinh and the Jats encamped near Hodal. Dislodged from this 
position, they fell back upon Kot-bau and j^osi, which they occupied for 
nearly a fortnight, and then finally tyitlidrew towards Dig ; but at BarsAna 
were overtaken by the Vazir and a pitched battle ensued. The JAt infantry, 
5,000 strong, were commanded by Sumroo, or, to give him his proper name, 
Walter Reinhard, an adventurer who had first taken service under Ranjit’s 
father, Siiraj Mallf The ranks of the Imperialists were broken by his impotu-. 

* The commander of the J6t garrison in Agra was Ddn Sabay, brother-in-law (s&La) of Naval 
Binh. 

t He was a native of the Electorate of Treves, and came out to India as a carpenter in the 
French navy. After serving under several native chiefs, but staying with none of them long, 
he joined one Gregory, an Armenian, who was high in the favour of Mir Kdslai, the Nawdb 
of Bengal, it wtxa after the fall of Mungir that he did his employer the base service of putting 
to death all the English prisoners, who had been collected at Patna ; a deed for which bis name 
will ever be held in abhorrence. He next joined the Bharat-pur chief , and from him finally 
went over to Najaf Khdn, from whom he received a grant of the pargana of Kardhana, then 
valued at sii lakhs a year, and to whom he remained faithful for the rest of his life, He died in 
1778, and was buried in the cemetery at Agra, where ia also a church that he built, now dlsusedi 
adjoining the new cathedral. The Begazn, who had lived with hiih, (f be is a^id tQ have 
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BATTLE OE LALSOT, 1786 A.D. 

OHS attack, and the J4ts, feeling assured of victory, were following in reckless 
disorder, when the enemy rallied from thei^sudden panic, turned upon their 
• pursuers, who wore too scattered to offir any solid resistance, and eftectually 
routed them^ They contrived, however, to secure a retreat to Dig,"* while the 
town of BarsAna, which was then a very wealthy place, was given over to plun- 
der, and several of the stately mansions' recently erected almost destroyed in the 
search for hidden treasure. Dig was not reduced till March of the following 
year, 1776, the garrison escaping to the neighbouring castle of Kumbhir. The 
valueiof the spoil taken is said to have amounted to six lakhs of rupees. The 
whole of the country also w’as reduced to subjection, and it was only at the 
intercession of the fiani Kishori, the widow of Suraj Mall, that the conqueror 
allowed Ranjlt Sitih to retain the fort of Bharat-pur with an extent of terri- 
tory yielding an annual income of nine lakhs. 

In 1782, the great minister, Najaf Kh^n, died; and in 1786 Sindhia, 
who had been recognized as his successor in the administration of the empire, 
proceeded to demand arrears of tribute from the Rajputs of Jay pur. His 
claim was partly satisfied ; but finding that he persisted in exacting the full 
amount, the Rdjds of Jaypur, Jodh-pur, and Uday-pur, joined by other minor 
chiefs, organized a formidable combination against him. Tlie armies met at 
Lalsot, and a battle ensued which extended over three days, but without any 
decisive result, till some 14,000 of Sindhians infantry, who were in arrears of 
pay, went over to the enemy. In consequence of this defection, the Mabrattas 

originally a Kashmiri dancing girl; was reeoguized as hU widow and succeeded to all his estate. 
In 1781 she waa received into the Catholic Church, and in 1792 married a French adventurer, a 
M. Le Vaissean. He, however, made himself so unpopular that her people revolted, under the 
leadership of a son of Reinbard’Sj Zafar-y6b Khan. By an artifice, that she practised upon her hus- 
band, the latter was induced to commit suicide, and the disturbance was soim after quelled by the 
intervention of one of her old servants, the famous George Thomas. In 1802 Zafar-yab died, 
leaving a daughter, whom the Bogam gave in marriage to a Mr. Dyce, an officer in her army. 
The issue was a son and two daughters, of whom the one married Captain Rose Troup, the other 
the Marquis of Brioua. The son, David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, was adopted by the Begam, and 
on her death in 1836, succeeded to the estate. He married Mary Aune, the daughter of Vis- 
count St. Vincent, and died at Paris, in »851, His widow, in 1862, married the Hon’ble George C. 
Weld Forester, who has now succeeded his brother as third Baron Forester. The Begiin by her 
will left to the Catholic Cathedrals of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Agra, Ks. 32,Ooo 
Rs. 31,800, Us 31,000, and Rs. 28,700, respeotlvely ; to the Sardhana Cathedral, which she her<ielf 
had built, Ks. 95,600 ; to the school or seminary there, called St, John’s College, Rs, 95,600 ; to 
the poor of the place Rs. 47,800, and to the Merath Chapel, also of her foundation, Us. 12,500. 
The admlnistratiuu of the Sardhana endowments has for several years past formed tbe subject of 
a dispute between the Roman Catholic Bishop of Agra, who had for some time acted as sole 
trustee, and Lady Forester, who, as the Begam’s legal representative, claims to act as a trustee 
also ; until it is settled the interest on the money cannot be drawn. 

• According to local tradition, Naval Sinh died some 20 days after the battle i>f Bars^ua, 
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fell back upon the Jdts and secured the alliance of Banjit Sinh by the res- 
toration of Dig, which had he^ held by the Bmperor since its capture by 

Kh6n in 1776, and by the cessiln of eleven parganas yielding a revenue 
of ten lakhs of rupees. The main object of the new allies was to rai^ the 
siege of Agra, which was then being, invested by Ismail Beg, the Imperial 
captain, in concert with Zdbita Khdn’s son, the infamous Ghuldm Kddin In 
a battle that took place near FatihpuF Sikri, the Jdts and Mahrattas met a 
repulse, and were driven back upon Bharat-pnr ; but later in the same year, 
1788, being reinforced by troops from the Dakhin under Rdua Kihdn, a 
brother of the officer in command of the besieged garrison, they finally raised 
the blockade, and the province of Agra again acknowledged Sindhia as its 
master. 

Ghulam Kadir had previously removed to Delhi and was endeavouring 
to persuade the Emperor to break off intercourse with the Mahrattas. Failing 
in ihi», he dropped all disguise and commenced firing upon the palace, and 
having in a few days taken possession of the city, he indulged in the most 
brutal excesses, and after insulting and torturing his miserable and defenceless 
sovereign in every conceivable way, completed the tragedy by, at last, with his 
own dagger, robbing him of his eye-sight. Sindhia, who had before been 
urgently summoned from Matliunl, one of his favourite residences, on hearing 
of these horrors, sent a force to the relief of tho city. Ghulam Kudir, whoso 
atrocities had disgusted all his adherents, fled to Merath, and, endeavouring 
to escape from there at night alone on liorseback, fell into a well from which 
he w'as unable to extricate himself. There he was found on the following 
morning by a Brahman peasant by name Bhikha, who bad him seized and taken 
to the Mahratta camp* Thence he was despatched to Sindhia at MathurA, 
who first sent him through tho bazar on an ass with his head to tho tail, and 
then had him mutilated of ail his members one by one, his tongue being first 
torn out, and then his eyes, and subsequoiitly his noSo, ears^ and hands cut 
off. In this horrible condition he was despatched to Delhi ; but to anticipate 
his death from exhaustion, which seemed imminent, he was hanged on a tree 
by the roadside. It is said that his barbarous treatment of the Emperor, 
for which he suffered such a condign penalty, was in revenge for an injury 
inflicted upon him when a handsome child by Sh&h Alum, who oouverted him 
into a haram page. 

It was in 1803 that Mathnr^ passed under British rule, and became a mili- 
tary station on the line of frontier, which was then definitely extended to tho 
Jamund. This was at the terihination of the successful war with Daulat Bdo 
Sindhia ; when the indepeudent French State,, that bad been established by 
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BATTLE OF OfO, 1$04 A.B, 

Perron, and was be^finning to assume formidable dimensions, had been estiu- 
gttished by the fall of Aligarh ; while the protectorate of the nominal sovereign 
of Delhi, transferred by the submission of the capital, invested the administra- 
tion of the Company with the prestige of Imperial sanction. At the same time 
a treaty was concluded with Ranjit Sinh, who with 5,000 horse had joined 
General Lake at Agra and thereby contributed to Sindhia’s defeat. In return 
for this service he received a part of the districts of Kishangarh, Kathdwar, 
Bewdri, Gokul, and Sahdr. 

In September bf the following year Mathurd was held for a few days by the 
troops of Holkar Jasavant Rao ; but on the arrival of reinforcements from Agra 
w'as re-occupied by the British finally and permanently. Meanwhile, Holkar 
had advanced upon Delhi, but the defence was so gallantly conducted by 
Oehterlony that the assault was a ‘signal failure. His army broke up into two 
divisions, one of which was pursued to the neighbourhood of Farrukliabdcl, 
and there totally dispersed by General Lake ; while the other was overtaken by 
General Fraser between Dig and Gobardhan, and dofoated with great slaughter. 
In this latter engagement the brilliant victory was purchased by the death of 
the officer in command, who was brought into Mathurd fatally wounded, and 
survived only a few days. Ho was buried in the Cantonment Cemetery, where 
a monument* is erected to his memory with the following inscription : — 

“Sacred to the memory of Major-General Henry Fraser, of His Majesty’s Ilth Regiment of 
Foot, who commanded the British Army at the battle of Dcig on the 13th of November, 1804, 
and by his judgment and valour achieved an important and glorious victory. He died in con- 
sequence of a wound he received when leading on the troops, and was interred hereon the 25th 
of November, 1804, in the 40tU year of hia age The army lament liis loss with the deepest 
Sorrow ’r his country regards hia heroic conduct with grateful admiration f history will record 
his fame and perpetuate the glory of his illustrious deeds/’ 

Holkar, who bad fled for refuge to the fort of Bharat-pur, was pursued 
by General Lake, and his surrender demanded ; but Ranjit refused to give 
him up. The fort was thereupon besieged ; Ranjit made a memorable defence, 
and repelled four assaults with a loss to the besiegers of 3,000 men, but finally 
made overtures for peace, which were accepted on the 4tl) of May, 1805. A 
new treaty was concluded, by which he agreed to pay an indemnity of twenty 
lakhs of rupees, seven of which were subsequently remitted, and was guaran- 
teed in the territories which he held previously to the accession of the British 
Government. The parganas granted ix> him in 1803 wore resumed. 

♦ To judge from the extreme olumilnest both of the dotign and executiou, the irregular 
tpacing^of the inioription, and the quaint shape of sotne of the letters, this m& have 
ol the very firiH attempts of a native mason to work on European inatraotiona. 
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Ranjit died that same year, leaving four sons, Kandhir, Baladeva, 
Harideva, and Laohhman. He was succeeded by the eldest, Randhir, who 
clied in 1823, leaving the throne to his brother, Baladeva.* After a rule of 
jabout 18 mouths he died, leaving a son, Balavant, then six years of age. He 
was recognized by the British Government, but his cousin, Durjan Sdl, who 
had also advanced claims to the succession on Bandhir^s death, rose up against 
him, and had him cast into prison. Sir Dand Ochtorlony, the resident at 
Pelhi, promptly moved out a force in support of the rightful heir, but their 
march ‘was stopped by a peremptory order from Lord Amherst, who, in 
accordanco with the disastrous policy of non-interference which was theu in 
vogue, considered that the recognition of the heir apparent during the life of 
his father did not impose on the Government any obligation to maintain him 
in opposition to the presumed wishes of the chiefs and people. Vast pre|)ara- 
tioiiS were made, with the secret support of the neighbouring Rajput and 
Mabratta States, and at last, when the excitement threatened a protracted war, 
the Governor-General reluctantly confirmed the eloquent representations of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and consented to the deposition of the usurper. After 
a siege that extended over nearly six weeks, Bharat-pnr was stormed by Lord 
Coinbcrmere on the I8th of January, 1826. Durjan Si^l vvas taken prisoner 
to Allahabad, and the young Maharaja established on the throne under the 
regency of his mother and the Superiutendenoo of a Political Agent, t He 
died in 1853, aud was succeeded by his only son, Jasavant Singh, the present 
sovereign, who enjoys a revenue of about Es. 21,00,000 derived from a 
territory of 1,974 square miles in extent, with a population of 650,000. 

With 1804 began a period of undisturbed peace and rapid grow^th of pros- 
perity for the city of Mathur^, which in 1832 was made the capital -of a new 
district, then formed out of parts of the old districts of Agra and Sa’dAb4d , 
nor does any event claim notice till we come down to the year 1857. It was 
on the 14th of May in that eventful year that news arrived of the mutiny at 
Merath, Mr. Murk Thornhill, who was then Magistrate and Collector of the 
district, with Ghul^m Husain as Deputy Collector, sent an immediate requisition 
for aid to Bharat-par, Captain Nixon, the political agent, accompanied by 
Chaudhari Eatn Sinh, chief of the five Sarddrs, aud Gobardban Sinh, the 
Faujddr, came with a small force to Kosi on the northern border of the district, 
and there stayed for a time in readiness to check the approach of the Mew4tis 

* Bandblr Sinh and BaUtdeva Sioh are commemorated by two baadaome obhattries on the 
margin oi tbo M ^nail Oangi at Gobardban. 

4 The Bin! of Balavant Slab waa a native of Dh&dhtt in the Sa^dib^d pargana, |rber,e 
a garden with a double cbbattyl erected by ber in memory of two o| ^er relative^, 
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tile oftar rlbel^ Mr. Thonahill^ nqieanwhile 
fie^eted ^ e highroad some eight miles short of 

^Kbsi^ as beiij^ a pJii^e ;#hioh wiw of disaffeotion, and at the 

^aatne time possesse^in its sards a st^onghoid oepablo^^^^ resistance 

against ii;^ , ^ howe?#^ ivas M The sum of 

nflottey then in the district treasury anfounted^^^ to rather more than 5^ lakhs, 
and at*?^ngements had been made for its despatch to Agra, with the exception 
bf one lakh kept in reserve for local requirements. The escort consisted of one 
company of soldiers from the cantonments, supported by another oompany 
which had come over from Agra for the purpose."^ The chests were being put 
on the carte, when one of tbe sAbad^rs suddenly called out ‘ W%dr eipdhif 
Mqok aliye, my map/ which was evfdenily a preconcerted signal ; and at once 
a shot was fired, which killed Lieut. Burlton, commandant of the escort, dead 
on the 8pat.t The rebels than seized the treasure, together with the private 
effects of the residents in the station, which were also ready to be transported 
to Agra, and Went off in a body to the. Magistrate’s Court-house, which they 
set on fire, destroying all the records, and then took the road to Delhi. But 
first they broke open the jail and carried all the prisoners with them as far as 
the city, where they got smiths to strike off their fetters. Besides Lieut. Burlton, 
one of the treasury officials also was killed. An attempt was made to check the 
rebel body as it marched through ChhdtA, but it was quite ineffectual, and on 
the 31st of MayMiey entered the town of Kosi. There, after burning down the 
Customs bungalow and pillaging the police station, they proceeded to plunder the 
tahsili. But some Rs. 150 was all they could find in the treasury, and most of 
thp records also escaped them. The townspeople and most of the adjoining 
vOlUges femdined . well affected to the Government; and subsequently, as a 
reward, *'oue year’s revenue demand was remitted, and a grant of Rs 50 made* 
to each headman, Mr. Thornhill and the other Europeans with him now 

. * -W., 

• There were present et the time Mr, Elliot Colvin, the son of the Lieutenant-Governor 
who had been sent from A«ra to supersede Mr. Clifford, laid up by severe fever j Lieutenant 
Graham, one of the offlcere of the Trewiury Guard i Mr. Joyce, the head clerk, and two of 
his subordinates, by name Baehman, As they were cut off from the civil station by the rebels, 
who occupied the in torraediate ground, they made their way into the city to the Seth, by whom 
tHiey irerh helped ou to Mr. ThornhUVp camp at Chhita. Mr. Nichplls the Chaplain, with his 
wlf©and ohUd,ahdaNati^ refuge in the Collector’s house, imd waited 

: in hopes Q» being jolhod by the others] but ou hearing that We jail was 

t Theeite pf the old Court-house is now uWerly cut pf the beaten track, and is all over, 
grown with dense vegetafehm, smong plain but very substhiitiai stone 

table tomb, with the loUovriag inscription i ^VSadred tp the memory of Lleu^tl>. H. C. Builte^ 

^ Who was shot by a detaoiuneii^ ^ his veginwot and of ^ nearfhiiioppt 

This temb hi greeted by h^ 
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d^ierminod to abandon their poaitioa at Ohh&tl^ tetjmi to 
they took refuge in the city in ihe house of Beth Lakhtni OhatotJi Whii0 th<Wi 
a Import came that the Jdts had set up a One Devi 8||&ht at Bayd, oa tb^ 
other side of the Jamun^ His reign was of no long oontinnanoe^ for the 
Contingent^ which happened to be on the spot at the time, seised and honied 
him with littlo ceremony. But as soon as this was accomplished, they them* 
solves mutinied; and Mr. Thornhill, who had accompanied them to Hayd, had 
to make a hasty 6ight back to Mathurd, bringing some small treasure in the 
buggy with him. 

On the <>th of July, the mutineers of Mordr and Nimach, on their retreat 
from Agra, entered tho city. In anticipation of their arrival, Mr. Thornhill, 
disguised as a native, and accompanied by a trusty jamad&r, Dil&war Kh&n, 
started to flee to Agra. When they reached Aurangabad, only some four 
miles on the way, they found the whole country on both sides of the road in 
the possession of the rebels. The men, whom the Seth had despatched as 
an escort, took fright and decamped ; but the jamadar, by his adroit answers 
to all enquiries, was enable to divert snspicion and bring Mr. Thornhill safely 
through to Agra. On tlie suppression of the disturbances, he received, as a 
reward for his loyalty, a small piece of land on the BrindtV ban road, just out- 
side Mathurd, called after the name of a Bair.igi who had ouce lived there, 
Dudhddh^ri. ^ 

Though the rebels stayed two days in Mathura before they passed on to 
Delhi, the city was not given up to general pluuder, partly in consequence of 
the prudent management of Both Mangi Lai, who levied a contribution, accord- 
ing to their means, on ail the principal iuhabitants. At this time Seth Lakh- 
mi Chand was at Dig, but the greater part of his establishment remained, 
behind, and rei^ered Government the most valuable assistanee by the des- 
patch of intelligence. Order in the city was chiefly maintained by Mir Imddd 
AH Kb&n, tahsildar of Kosi, who had been specially appointed Deputy Got- 
lector. 

On the 26th of September, tho rebels, in their retreat from Delhi, again 
passed through Mathurd. Their stay on this occasion lasted for a week, and 
great oppression was practised on the inhabitants, both here and in the neigh- 
bouring town of Brindd-ban. They were only diverted from general pillage 
by the inflnenoe of one of their own leaders, a siibaddr from Nimach, by name 
Hira Sinh, wbo prevailed upon^ them to spare tho Holy City, For a few.daye 
there was a show of regular government ; some of the chief oMoers in tho Ook 
lector’s court, such as the Sadr Kdnungo, Bahmat-ttUah, the Sarishtaddr, Mann- 
har Ldl, and Waair Ali, one of the mubarrirs, were taken by force and 
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laffru^lUdd to isdud the ordarfl of Ihe nm $dmb^ir6^k>t$ ; wHlo Maalvi Ear4mat 
was proclaimed in the Jama Mai^idas the VioefToy of the Delhi Emperor, 
li iitoold seem that he also tras an inTokntary tool in their hands, as he was 
s^faeeqnently put on his trial, bat acquittad* He is since dead. It is said that 
during their stay in the city the rebels found their most obliging friends 
amohg the Mathnriya Ohaub^i, who, perliaps, more than any others, have grown 
rich and fat under the tolerance of British rale. After threatening Brindd- 
bon with their cannon and levying a contribation on the inhabitants, they mov- 
ed away to H4thras and Bareli. Mir Imddd Ali and the Seth rotated from 
Bharat-pur ; and in October, Mr. Thornhill arrived from Agra with a company 
of troops, which in the following monih he marched up to Ohh^ta. There the 
rebel zaminddrs had taken possession of the fortified sanfs, and one. of its bas- 
tions had to be blown up before an entry could be effected : at the same time 
the town was set on fire and partially destroyed, and twenty-two of the load- 
ing men were shot. A few days previously, Mir Imd4d Ali with Nathu Lil, 
Tahsilddr of Sahdr, had gone up into the Kosi pargana and restored order among 
the Giijars there, who alone of all the natives of the district had been active 
promoters of disaffection. While engaged in their suppression, ImddJ Ali 
received a gun-shot wound in the chest ; but fortunately it had no fatal result. 
Be is now Deputy Collector of Mar4dabad, with a special additional allowance 
of Rs. 150 per mensem, and has been made a C. 8. 1. By the end of November 
general tranquillity was restored; but it was not till July, 1858, that tho 
treasury was transferred from the Sethis house in the city to the Police lines in 
the civil station.* In Christmas week of the following year, 1859, the Viceroy 
held a Darbir, in which many honours were conferred upon different indivi- 
duals, and in particular the ten villages, which tho Gdjars had forfeited by thoir 
open rebellion, Were bestowed upon U4ja Qobind Sinh of Hdthras, in acknowledg- 
ment of his distinguished loyalty and good services. The value of this grant 
has been largely diminished by the persistent lawlessness *of the^ejeoted Gfijars, 
who have always sullenly resented the loss of their estates. 

* Here it remained till after the completion, in 18S1, of the new Court*hovae and district 
oiBoes, which, with important results to archmological research, as will hereafter be shown, 
were rebuilt on a new site. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE STORY OF KRISHNA, THE TUTELARY DIVINITY OF MATHURA. 

Of all the sacred places in India, none enjoys a greater popularity than the 
capital of Braj, the holy city of Mathurd. For nine months in the year festival 
follows upon festival in rapid succession, and the ghats and temples are 
daily thronged with new troops of way-worn pilgrims. Qo great is the sanctit}” 
of the spot that its panegyrists do not hesitate to declare that a single day 
spent at Mathura is more rnoritorions .than a lifetime passed at Ban^lras. All 
this celebrity is due to the fact of its being the reputed birth-place of the 
demi-god Krishna ; bonce it must be a matter of some interest to aseertain 
who this famous hero was, and what were the acts by which lie achieved 
immortality. 

The attempt to extract a grain of historical truth from an accumulation of 
mythological legend is an interesting, but not very satisfactory, undertaking ; 
there is always a risk that the theorist’s kernel of fact may be itself as imaginary 
as the accretions which envelop it. However, reduced to iis simplest elements, 
the story of Krishna runs us follows : — At a very remote period, a branch of 
the great Jddav clan settled on the banks of the Jamuna and made Mathura 
their capital city. Here Krishna was born. At the time of his birth, Ugra- 
sen, the rightful occupant of the throne, had been deposed by his own son, 
Kansa, who, relying on the support of Jardsandha, King of Magadhii, wdiose 
daughter ho had married, ruled the country with a rod of iron, outraging alike 
both gods and men. Krishna, who w^as a cousin of the usurper, but had been 
brought up in obscurity and employed in the tending of cattle, raised the stand- 
ard of revolt, defeated and slew Kansa, and restored Ugrasen to the throne 
of bis ancestors. 

All authorities lay great cm the religious persecution that had prevail- 

ed under the ty ranny of Kansa, from which fact it has boon surmised that he 
was a convert to Buddhism, zealous in the propagation of his adopted faith, and 
that Krishna owes much ol' his renown to the gratitude of the Brahmans, who, 
under his championship, recovered their ancient influence. If, however, 1000 
B. C. is accepted as the approximate date of the Great War in which Krishna 
took part, it is clear that his contemporary, Kansa, cannot have been a Bud- 
dhist, since the founder of that religion, according to the now most generally 
accepted chronology, died ig the year 477 B. 0.^ being then about 80 years of 
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ago. Possibly he may have been a Jaini, for the antiquity of that religion* is now 
thoroughly established; it has even been conjectured that Buddha himself was a 
disciple of Mahavira, the last of the Jaini Tirthankaras-f Or the struggle may 
have been between the votaries of Siva and Vishnu ; in which case Krishna, the 
apostle of the latter faction, would find a natural enemy in tho King of Kash- 
mir, a country where Saivism has always predominated. On this hypothesis, 
Kansa was the conservative monarch, and Krishna the innovator; a position 
whiclj has been inverted by tho poets, influenced by the political events of their 
own times. 

To avenge the death of his son-in-law, Janisaudlia marched an army against 
Mathiird, and was sufjported by the powerful king of some western country, 
who is thence styled Kala-Yavana: for ravanain Sanskrit, wliile it corresponds 
originally to the Arabic Yundn (Ionia) denotes secondarily — like VUdyat in the 
modern vernacular— any foreign, and specially any western, country. Tho 
actual personage was probably the King of Kashmir, Gonanda L, wdio is 
known to have accompanied Jarasandha ; though the description would be 
more applicable to one of the Baetrian sovereigns of the Panjab. It is true they 
had not penetrated into India till some hundreds of years after Krishna ; but 
their power was well established at tho time when the Mahabharat was written 
to record liis achiovomonts: hence tho anachronism. Similarly, in the Bhagavat 
Purina, which was vvriltori after the Muhammadan invasion, the description 
of tho Yavana king is largely coloured by the author’s feelings towards the 
only western power With whlcli ho was acquainted. Originally, as above 
stated, tho word denoted the Greeks, and the Greeks only. But tho Greeks 
wore the foremost, the most dreaded of all tho MIochhas {%. e,, Barbarians ) 
and thus Yavana came to be applied to the most prominent MIechha power 
for the time being, whatever it might happen to be. When tho Muhammadans 
trod in the stops of the Greeks, they became the chief MIechhas and they also 
were consequently styled Yavanas. 

Krishna eventually found it desirable to abandon Mathura, and with tho 
whole clau of YAdavs retired to the Bay of Kachh. There he founded the 

* The oldest Jaiu inscription that has as yet been discovered is one from tho bill Jndra- 
giri at Sravana Belgola in the South of India. It records an emigration of Jainis from U jayin 
under the leadership of S\v4aii Bhadra Bahu, accounted the last of the Sruta Kevalia who was 
accompanied by Chandragupta, King of Pataliputra* As the inscription gives a list of Bhadra 
Bahii’fl successors, it is clearly not contemporary with the events which it records ; but it may be 
Inferred from the archaic form of the letters that it dates from the third century B. C. 

t More recent research, however, has revealed the fact that the Gotama Bwiriil, who was 
Mah^vlra's pupil, was not a Kshatriya by caste, as was Sakya Muni, the Buddha, but a Brahman 
of the welUkuown Gautama family, whose personal name was Indra-bhuti. 
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flourishing city of Dw^raka, which at some later period was totally submerged 
ill the soa. While he was reigning at Dwarak&, the great war foi* the throne 
of Iiidraprasiha (Delhi) arose between the five sons of PAndu and Durjodhan, 
thrf son of Dhritanishtra. Krishna allied himself with the Pandav princes, 
who were his cousins on the mother’s side, and was the main cause of their 
iiltimato triumph. Deforo its commencement Krishna had invaded Magadha, 
m ircbing by a circuitous route through Tirhut, and so taking JarAsandlia bw 
surprise ; his capital was forced to surrender, and ho liimself slain in battle^ 
8till, after his death, Kama, a cousin of Krishna’s of illogitmiito birth, was 
placed on the throne of Mathura and maintainod there by the influence of the 
Kauravas, Krishna’s enemies; a clear proof that the latter’s retirement tf 
l)waraka was involuntary. | 


Whether the above narrative lias or has not any historical foundation, it | 
certain tliat Krishna was celebrated as a gallant warrior prince for innny ag4’ 
]>efore lie was motamorpliosed into the ama'tory swain who now, under the titH 
of Kanhaiya, is worshipped tliroughout India. lie is first mentioned in ihr 
Miiliabharat, the most voluminous of all Sanskrit poems, consisting in tli? 
printed edition of 91,000 couplets. There bo figures simply as the King O’ 
Divuraka and ally of the Paiidavs; nor in the whole length of the poem, of whief 
ho is to a great extent the hero, is any allusion whatever mtcle to his earli 


life, except in one disputed passage. Ilonce it may bo presumed that liis boyisi' 
Irolies at Mathura and Brindd-ban, which now alone dwell in popular memoih 


are all subsequent inventions. They are related at length in the 
wiiioh is a comparatively modern sequel to the Mahal)hdrat,t 


iv • iiiisn, 


greater circumstantiality in some of the later Puranas, which and witli still 
present form date no fiirtlicr back than the tenth century after (robably in their 


has been the development of the original idea when once planted ii’ist. So rajiid 
soil of the sensuous East, that while in none of the more g>n the congenial 
even those specially devoted to the inculcation of Vaishnava^'tiine Purdiias, 


much as the name inentioned of his favourite mistress, RaJha, s doctrines, is so 
enthroned with him in every shrine and claims a full half of fQ now is jointly 
Among ordinary Hindus the recognized autliority for his lifipular devotion. 


the Bliagavat Piirdaa,t or rather its tenth Book, which has boo’^Mnd exploits is 

every lonn ot the modern vernacular. The Hindi versh translated into 

, _ _ _ _ , dc; 

Thougli innny episodes of later date have been i liter pot ‘entitled the Prem 
body of the Mahabharat may with some cunfldcuce l-o. the compositi^'^^, 

before Christ. «>/referred to the Btcoiid or third century 

t Tlie lihagavat is written in a more 

tradUionally ascribed to the giaraar '^'’cf/dgant »tylo than any of the other Poriaas, and U 
Kaja of Oevagiri or I>aulatabad| in toriau Bopudeva, who flourUhed at the Court of Heiuadri, 

oe twelfth or thirteenth century after ChrUt. 



Vajra, who is generally said to have been crowned King of Mathura on Krishna’s death. Bat this belief rests on a 
verse in the Vishnu Parana, >vhere for Mathura other MSS. — preferably as it would seem from the context — ^read 
Indra-prastha, or Hastinapura, The more unscientific native phiiologers are disposed to derive from Vajra the name 
of the country, Vraja (Braj), 
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Descent of Krishna through his mother^ Devaki^ from the Yadava clan of Sonia-vami Kshatrigas. 

Soma, the Moon-God, by Tara, ‘ the bright star,’ whom he stole a way from Vrihaspati, had a son Budha, 
marrieil to Ila. From this union sprang Pururavas^ Urvasi, ‘ the dawn,’ 

Avus. 
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ini^sjht ]^rish amongst the number. Judging these precautions to be sufficient, 
and that nothing further was to be dreaded from the parents, he set Vasudeva 
and Devaki at liberty. The former at once ""hastened to see Nanda, wliu had 
come over to Mathnrd to pay his yearly tribute to the king, and after congra- 
tulating him oil Jasodji’s having presented him with a son, liegged him to take 
back to Gokul Rohinfsboy, BalarAm, aild let the *- vo children bo brought up to- 
gether. To this iJ^anda gladly assented, and so it came to pass that the two 
brothers, Krishna and Balaram, spent the days of their childhood together at 
Gokul, under the care of tlioir foster-mother Jasoda. 

They bad not been there long, when one night thc3 witch Piitana, hovering 
about for some mischief to do in the service of Kansa, saw tlie hahe Krishna 
lying asleep, and took him up in her arms and began to suckle him with her 
own devil’ s-milk. A mortal child would have boon poisoned at the first drop, 
but Krishna drew the breast with such strength that her life’s blood was drained 
with the milk, and the hideous fiend, terrifying the whole country of Hraj with 
her groans of agony, fell lifeless to the ground. Another day Jasoda had gone 
down to the river-bank to wash some clothes, and liad left the child asleep 
under one of the waggons He all at once wmbe up hungry, and kicking out 
with his baby foot upset the big cart, full as it was of pans and pails of milk. 

lien Jasoda came running back to see what all the noise was about, she 
found him in the midst of the broken fragments quietly asleep again, as if 
nothing bad happened. Again, one of Kansa’s attendant demons, by name 
Trimiv^art, hoping to destroy the child, came and swept him off in a whirlwind ; 
but the child was too much for Iiini and made that his last journey to Braj.* 

The older the boy grew, the more troublesome did Jasoda find him ; he would 
crawl about everywhere on his bands and knees, getting into the cattle-sheds and 
pulling the calves by their tails, upsetting the pans of milk and whey, sticking 
Ins fingers into the curds and butter, and daubing his fixee and clothes all over ; 
and one day she got so angry with him that she put a cord rouud his waist and 
tied him to the great wooden mortarf while she went to look after her liouse- 
liold afiairs. No sooner was her back turned than the child, in liis efforts to 
get loose, dragged away the heavy wooden block till it got fixed between two 
immense Arjun trees that wore growing in the court-yard. H was wedged tight 
only for a minute, one more pull and clown came the two enormous trunks with 

• The event is commenionited by n small cell at Mahubfun in which the demou whirlwind 
is represented by a pair of enormous wirijjs overshadowing the infant Krishna. 

t From this incident Krishna derives his popular niune of Ddmodar, from ddm a cord, and 
(idur, the body. Tlie mortar, or uWthaiciy is generally a solid block of wood, three or four feet 
high, hollowed out at the top into the shape of a basin. 

14 
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a thundering crash. Up ran the neighbours, expecting ab earthquake at least, 
and found the village half buried under the branches of the fallen trees, with 
the child between the two shattered stems laughing at the mischief he had 
caused.* 

Alarmed at these successive portents, Nanda determined upon removing to 
some other locality and selected the neighbourhood of Brinda-ban as affording 
the best jiasturage for the catlle. Here the boys lived till they were seven 
years old, not so much in Brinda*ban itself as in the copses on the opposite bank 
of the river, near the tosvn of Miit; there they wandered about, merrily disport- 
ing themselves, decking tlioir licads with i^luiucs of peacocks’ feathers, string- 
ing long wreaths of wild flowers round thoii- nocks and making sweet music 
with their rustic })ij)es.t At evening-tide they drove the cow's homo to the pens, 
and joined in A’olicsome sports with the hordsmeu’s children under the shade 
of the great Bhandir troe.t 

But even in their new home they were not secure from demoniacal 
aggression. When tlioy had come to flvo years of’ ago, and were grazing their 
cattle on the bank of the Jamuna, the demon Baclihsisur made an oi)en onset 
against theru.§ When ho had received the reward of liis temerity, the demon 
Bakasur tried the offleaev of stratagem. Transforming liimsolf into a crane of 
gigantic proportions ho perched on the hilksido, and when the cowherd’s children 
came to gaze at the monstrous apparition, snapped them all up one after the 
oilier. But Krishna made such a hot mouthful that he \vas only too glad to 
drop him ; and as soon as the boy set Ins feet on the ground again, he seized 
the monster by his long bill and rent him in tNvain. 


* The tnulltiouary scent; of .'ill these udrentnrcfs is l.aid, not .il Gokul, as niighl. have been 
anticipalcd, but at Mahal».'in, wliich is now a distinct town fuirther inland. There are ahowu the 
jugal atjun hi ihanr, ‘or site of the t\\o Arjun trees,’ and llio spots where Pulan4,.Triuavttrt, and 
Bakalasur, or the cart-demon (for in the Bha^avat the cart is fiaid to have been upset by the 
intervention of an evil sjnrit), met their fate. The village of Itfula, on the opposite bank, is said 
to derive its name from the fact that the ‘.'ishcs’ from rutana’.s funer.al pile floated down there j 
or that Vasudeva, when crossing the river and thinking he was about to sink, called out for 
some one to take the child, saying ‘Koi Ic, koi le,’ 

f From these childish sport.s, Krishna derives his i>opular names of Ban-mdUt 'the wearer 
of a chaplet of wild flowers,’ and Banai-dhar and MurliHlhar^ ‘ the flute-player.’ Iloncc, too, the 
strolling singers, who frequent the fairs held on Krishna’s fete days, attire themselves in high- 
crowned caps decked with peacocks’ feathers. 

X The Bhandir-ban is a dense thicket of her and other low prickly shrubs in tlie hamlet 
of Chhiiliiri, ft little above Mat. In the centre is an open space with a small modern temple and 
well. The Bhandir hat is an old tree a few hundred yards outside the grove. 

§ This adventure gives its name to the Bachh-bao near Sclti, 
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On another clay, as their playmate Tosh** and some of the other children 
were rambling about, they spied what they took tolbo the mouth of a great chasm 
in the rock. It was in truth the expanded jaws of the serpent-king Aghasiir, 
and as the boys ’were peeping in he drew a deep breath and sucked them all 
down. But Krishna bid them be of good cheer, and swelled his body to such 
a size that the serpent burst, and the children stept out upon the plain un- 
injured. 

Again, as they lay lazily one sultry noon under a Kadamb tree, enjoying 
their lunch, the calves strayed away quite out of sight.f In fiiet, the jealous 
god Brahma had stolen them. When the loss was detected, all ran off* in differ- 
ent directions to look for them ; but Krishna took a shorter plan, and as soon 
as he found himself alone, created other cattle exactly like them to take their 
place. lie then waited a little for his companions’ return ; hut when no sigTis 
of them appeared, ho guessed, as was really the case, that they too had boon .si<)len 
hy Brahma ; so without more ado he continued the work of creation, and call- 
ed into existence another group of children identical in appearance with tho 
absentees. Meanwhile, Brahma had dropped off into one of his periodical dozes, 
and waking up after the lapse of a year, chuckled to himself over the for- 
lorn condition of Braj, without cither cattle or children. But when ho got 
there and began to look ul)out him, bo found everything just the same as before ; 
tdjen he made his submission to Krishna, and acknowledged him to bo liis lord 
and master. - 

One day, as Krishna was strolling by himself along tho bank of the Jamunu, 
he came to a creek by the side of which grow a tall Kadainl; tree. Ho 
climbed the tree and took a jdunge into the water. Now, tin’s recess was the 
haunt of a savage dragon, by name Kaliya, who at once started from tho depth, 
coiled himself round tho intruder, and fastened upon him with his poisonous 
fangs. The alarm spread, and Nanda, Jasoda and Balanun, jin i all the neigh- 
bours came running, frightened out of their senses, and found Krishna still and 
motionless, enveloped in the dragon's coils. Tho sight was so terrible that all 
stood as if spell-bound ; but Krishna with a smile gently shook off ilio serpent’s 
folds, and seizing the hooded monster by one of his many heads, pressed 
it down upon the margiir of the stream and danced upon it, till the poor 
wretch was so torn and lacerated that liis wives all came from their watery 
cells and throw themselves at Krishna’s feet and begged for mercy. The 

♦ Hence the name of the village Tosh in the Mathura pnrgana. 

t The scene of this adyenture is laid at Kliadira-han, near Khaira, The khadha is a species 
of acacia. The Sau«krit wora assumes in Prakrit the form khaira. 
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dragon himself in a feeble voice sued for pardon; then the beneficent divinity 
not only spared his life and allowed him to depart with all his family to the 
island of liamanak, but further assured him that he would over hereafter bear 
upon his brow the impress of the divine foot, seeing which no enemy would 
dare to molest him.* 

After this, as the two hoys were straying with their herds from wood to 
wood, they came to a large palm-grove (tdl-baii), whore they began shaking 
the trees to bring down the fruit. Now, in this grove there dwelt a demon, 

by name Dhenuk, who, lioaring the fruit fall, rushed past ir the form of an 

iiss and gave Bakirain a flying kick full on the breast with both his hind legs. 
But before his l(‘gs could again read) the ground, Balar.im seized thorn in bis 
f)owerl'ul grasp, and whirling tlio demon round his head hurled the careaso 
on the top of one of the tallest trees, causing th(^ fruit to drop like rain. 
The boys then returned to their station at the Bhiindir fig-tree, and tliat 

^'cvy night, wdiile tliey were in Bhadra-banj dose by, there came on a 

violent storm. The tall dry grass was kindled by the lightning and the 
whole forest \vas in a blaze. Off scampered tlio eatHo and the herdsmen too, 
but Krishna called to the cowards to stop and close their eyes for a minute. 
‘W^hen ihcy opened them again, the cows were all standing in their pens, 
and the moon shone calmly down ou the waving forest trees and rustling 
rt‘Gds. 

» 

i^uothcr day Krislma and Bahiram were running a race up to the Bhandir 
tree with their playmate Sridama, when the demon Pralamba came and asked to 
make a fourth. In the race Pralamba was beaten by Balaram, and so, accord- 
ing to the rules of the game, bad to carry him ou his back from the goal to 
the starting-point. No sooner was Balaram on his shoulders than Pralamba 
ran ofl' w iib him at the top of his speed, and rocovoriiig his proper diabolical 
form made sure of destroying him. But Balaram soon taught him differently, 
and sqiK'.czod him so tightly with his knees, and dealt him such cruel blows on 
the head with his fists, tliat his skull and ribs w^ere broken, and no life left in 
the monster. Seeing this feat of strength, his comrades loudly greeted him 


• Ouc of the ghats at Brinda-ban is named, in comnieiuoratlon of this event, Kali-mardan, 
or Kali-dah, and //o, or rather nr, Kadamb tree is still shown there. 

t Bhadra-baii occupies a high point on the left bank of the Jauiuna, some three miles above 
Mut. Will) the usual fate of Hindi words, it is transformed in the olBeiul map of the district 
into the I’erisan Bahddnr-han. Between it and Bbandir-ban is a large straggling wood calltd 
mcfxh’iau. This, it is said, ivas open ground, till one day, many years ago, some great nian 
encamped there, and all the stakes to which his horses had been tethered took rpot and grew 
up. 
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with the name of Balamin, ‘R&ma the strong,’**^ which title he ever after 
retained! 

But who 80 frolicsome as the boy Krishna? Seeing the fair maids of Braj 
performing their ablutions in the Jamuna, he slole along the bank, and picking 
np the (clothes of wdiich they had divested themselv^es, climbed up with them 
iiilo a Kadainb tree There ho mocked the frightened girls as they catmi 
shivering out of the water ; nor would ho yield a particle of vestment till all 
had ranged l)(*foro him in a row, and with clasped and uplifted harijJs must 
piteously entreated him. Thus the boy-god taught his votaries that submis- 
sion to the divine will was a more excellent virtue even than modesty. f 

At tho end of the rains all the lierdsmen began to busy themselves in pre- 
]):iring a great sacritico in honour of Indra, as a token of their gratitude for 
tho refreshing showers he had bestowed upon tho earth. But Krishna, wlio 
had already made sport of Brahma, thought lightly enough of Indra’s claims 
and said to Nanda: — Tho i‘o rests where we tend our cattle cluster round tlie 
foot of the hills, and it is tho spirits of the liills that we ought rather to 
'worshfp. They can assume any shapes they please andj if we slight them, will 
surely translbrm theniselves into lions and wolv^es and destroy both us and our 
herds.” The pecfple of Braj were convinced by these arguments, and taking 
all the rich gills they had prepared, set out for Gobardhan, where tiiey solemnly 
oircuniambulated tin- mountain and presented their offerings to the new divi- 
nity, Krishna himself, in the cha?’actcr of the mountain god, stood forth on 
the highest peak and accejjted the adoration of the assembled crowd, wln‘lo a 
fictitious image in his own proper jjcrson joined humbly in the ranks of the 
devotees. 

♦ When Indra saw himself thus defrauded of the promised sacrifice, he was 
very wrath, and summoning the clouds from every quarter of heaven bid them 
all descend upon Braj in one fearful and unbroken torrent. In an instant 

nalaraiii, under the mine of Bdus, is described by L.atin writers as the Indian Hercules 
and said to be one of tho tutelary divinities of Mathura. Uatanjali also^the celebrfitod Gram- 
marian, a native of Gouda in Oudh, wdiose most probable d.atc is 150 BfG., clearly reft rs to 
Krishna as a divinity and to K:lns^i^s death at his hands as a current (ladition, both popular and 
ancient ; the events in the hero’s life forming the subject of difforent poems, from which he 
quotes lines 4»r parts of lines as examples of grnminatic.al rule.9. ’I'hiis, whatever tlm d.Mte of tlic 
eighteen Purtinaa, as wc now have them, Pauninik mytholo^^y and the local cultus of Krishna 
and Balaram at Mathura must be of higher antiquity than has been represented by some Euro- 
pean scholars. 

t This popular incident is conimeraoratcd by the Chir Ghdt at Riyara ; cJdr meaning clothes. 
Tlio same name is frequently given to tho Chain Ghat at Brinda-ban, which is also so called 
in the Vraja-bhakti-viiasa, written 1553 A.D.* 
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ilio sky was ovorlumg with impenetrable gloom, and it was only by the vivid 
flaslws of lightning that tlie terrified herdsmen could see their houses and cattle 
b(‘aten down and swept away by the irresistible deluge. Tlie ruin was but 
lor a moment : with one liand Krishna uprooted the mountain from its base, 
and balanciiig it on the tij) of his finger called all the peojdc under its cover. 
Tli(‘re they remained secure for seven days and nights and the storms of In- 
(Ira beat harmlessly on the summit of the uplifted range ; while Krishna .stoo<l 
er('(*t and smiling, nor once did bis finger tremble beneath tlic weight. When 
ludra found his passion fruith^sSj the heuvous again became clear; the people 
of llraj stc})))ed forth from under Gobardhan, and Krishna (juictly restored it 
to its original site. Then ludra, moved with desire to behold and worship the 
iiicaruate god, mountod his eh^phant Ainivata and descended upon the plains of 
l>raj. There ho adored Krishna in his hinnhle pastoral guise, and, saluting 
him the ik^w tit](‘s of Upendra^' and Gohind, placed under his sp<‘eial 
prOti'clion liis own son tlie hero Arjun, wdio had then taken birth at Indra- 
pradJia in the family of P.indii. 

WTjoii Krishna had completed his twtdfth year, Nunda*, in accordance with 
i\ vow that lie had made, went with all his family to perform a s|)eeial lUivotion 
at the teinjde of Devi. At night, when they wore asleep,* a huge boa-con- 
sStrieior laid liold of Nanda by th(^ too and would speedily have devoured him ; 
hut Krishna, hearing his foster-iatlj(‘r’s cries, ran to his sid(.‘ and lightly set his 
foot on the great serpent’s head. At the very toneli the monster was transform- 
ed and assumed the figure of a lovedy youth ; for, ages ago, a (ianyinedo of 
]]eavcn’s court, by nam(} Sudarsan, in tlie ])ride of beauty and exalted birth, had 
vexc(l the holy sage Angiras wlam deep in divine contemplation, by dancing 
backwards and forwards befon' hiih, and by his curse had laum metamorphosed 
into a snake, in that vile sliapc to oxpijvte his ollenoe until tla^ advent of thc' 
gracdous Krislma. 

DoliolJing all the glorious deeds that he had performed, the maids of Braj 
could not restrain tlieir ndmiratiom Drawn from tlieir lonely lioines by the 
low sweet notes liis seductive pipe, they floated around him in rapturous 
love, and t.lirongli ilie moonlight aiiturnri nights joined with him in the circling 

• Tlie title Upendra was evidently conlcrred upon Krishna before the full derelopment of 
the Vaishriava School ; for however TaurAnik writers imy iitUnupt to explaiu it, tUeouly Krain- 
niaticnl meanini^ of the compound is ‘a leaser ludra.’ As Krishna has Ion « becMi considered 
nr.ieh the greater god of the two, the title has fallen into disrepute and is now seldom used. 
Similarly with ‘ Gobind its true n>eaning is not, a.s iraplictl in the text, * the Indra of cow.s,’ 
but simply ‘a finder’ or * tender of cows/ from the root ‘ vid.* The Hindus tlitmisolves prefer 
to explain Upendra ns meaning simply 'Indra’s J-ounger brother / Vishnu iu the dwarf iocarmt- 
tiou having been born as tike son of Kasyapa, who was^also Indra’s father* 
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dance, passing from glade to glade in ever increasing ecstasy of devotion. To 
whatever theme his voice was attmied, their song had but one burden — his per- 
fect beauty ; and as they mingled in the mystic maze, with eyes closed in the 
intensity of voluptuous passion, each nymph as she grasped the hand of her 
partner thrilled at the touch, as though the hand were Krishna’s, and dreamed 
herself alone suprormdy blest in the enjoyment of his undivided atFection. 
Eadlifi, fairest of the Ikir, reigned queen of the revels, and so languished in the 
heavenly delight of his embraces that all consciousness of earth and self was 
obliterated.* 

One night, as the choir of attendant damsels followed through iho woods the 
notes of his Vayward pipe, a lustful giant, hy name Sankhcliiir, attempted to 
intercept them. Then KrLslina showed himself no timorous gallant, hut cast- 
ing crown and tluio to the ground [)ursned the ravishcr, and seizing him from 
liehind by his shaggy hair, cut oil his liead, and taking the precious jewel which 
he had worn on his front presented it to Bakram. 

Yet once again was the dance of Jove rudely interrupted. The demon 
Arishia, disguised as a gigantic hull, dashed upon the scene and made straiglit 
for Krishna. The intrepid youth, smiling, awaited the attack, and seizing him 
by the horns forced down his head to the ground ; then twisting the monster’s 
nock as it had been a wet rag, he wrenched one of the horns from tho socket 
and with it so b(dabonred the hrntc that no life was left in his body. Then all 
the herdsmen rejoiced; but the crime of violating even the semblance of a bull 
could not remain unexpiatad. So all the sacred streams and places of pilgrim- 
age, obedient to Krislina’s summons, cairns in bovlily sliape to Goi.)ardlian and 
poured from their holy urns into tw^o deep reservoirs prepared for tlio occasion. f 
There Krishna bathed, and hy tlio ctHcacy of Ibis concentrated essence of sanctity 
was waslicd clean of the pollution ho had incurred. 

When Kansa heard of the marvellous acts performed by tho two hoys at Brin- 
da-ban, be trembled with fear and recognized the fated avengers, who had eluded 

* Au}^ sketch of Krishna’s adventures would be greatly defeenve, which conltiiriod no allu- 
sion to his celebrated amours with the Gopis, or milkmaids of Braj, It is the oue incident in 
his life, upon which modern lliudn writers love to lavish all the resources of their eloquence. Yet, 
in iho »»rigiiial authorities it occupies a no more prominent place in the narrative than that which 
has been nssigued it above. In pictorial representations of the * circular dance,’ or Kasmandal, 
whatever the number of the Gopis introduced, so often is the figure of Krishna rcp(*ated. Thus 
each Gopi can claim him as a partner, while again, in the centre of the circle, he stands in larger 
form with his favourite Uddl»A. 

t These arc the famous tanks of lUdha-kund, which is the next village to Gobardhau; while 
AfiiJg, a contraction for Arishta^gauw, is the* scene of the combat with the bull. 
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ull his cruel vigilance and would yet wreak bis doQin. After pondering for a while 
what stratagem to adopt, ho proclaimed a great tournay of arms, making sure 
that if they were induced to come to Mathurfi and enter the lists as combatants, 
thev would be inevitably destroyed b^^bis two cdiampions Chiluur and Mnshtika. 
Of all the Jadav tribe Akrur was the only cliiel'tain in whoso integrity the tyrant 
could confide ; be accordingly was despatched with an invitation to Nanda and 
all his tainily to attend the coming festival. But though Akriir started at once 
on his mission, Kansa was too restless to wait the result; the demon Kesin, 
terror of the woods of Brinda-ban, was ordered to try his strength against tliom 
or ever they loft tlioir homo. Disguised as a wild horse, the monster rushed 
amongst the herds, scattering them in all directions. Krishna .alone stood 
calmly, in bis way, and when the demoniacal steed bearing down upon bini 
with wide-extended jaws made as tliougb it would devour him, he thrust his 
arm down the gaping throat and, with a mighty lioavc, burst the huge body 
asunder, splitting it into two ccjiial portions right down tbtJ back from nose to 
tail.'*' 

All unconcerned at this stupendous encounter, Krishna returned to his 
childish. sjKH’ts and was enjoying a game of blind-man’s buff, Avhen the demon 
Byomasiir came up in guise as a cowherd and asked to join the party. After 
a little, ho proposed to vary the amusement hy a turn at wolfiand-goat.s, and 
then lying in ambusli and transforming himsidf into a real wolf he fell upon 
the children, one by one, and tore them in pieces, till Krishna, detecting his 
wiles, dragged him from his cover and, seizing him by the tliroat, beat liiiii to 
deatji. 

At this juncture, Akriirf arrived with his treacherous invitation ; it was 
nt once accepted, and the Imys in high glee started for Mathura, Nanda also 
and all tlie village oiicainpment accompanying them. Just outside the city 
they met the king’s wa.shermaii and his train ol‘ donkey.s laden with bundles of 
clothes, wliicli ho was taking back fresh washed from the river-sido to tln^ 
palace. What better opportunity could be desired for country boys, who had 
never before left the woods and had no clothes fit to wear. They at once made 
a rush at the bundles and tearing them open arrayed themselves in the finery 
just as it came tn hand, without any regard for fit or colour ; then on they went 

* Thtre arc two glitUs at IJiinda-b-iii n.'injcii after thi.R advenlurc ; the first ICesi Ghat, where 
the monster was slain j the second Chain Ghat, were Krishna rested and bathed. It is front 
this exploit, according to raurdiiik etymology, that Kri.sbua derives his popular name of Kesavii. 
The name, however, is more ancient than the legend, and signiflea simply the long-haired, 
•criiiituB,* or raefiant— an appropriate epithet, il Kiishna be taken for the Indian Apollo. 

t Akrur is the name of a handcl between Malhurd and JJrinda-han 
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«igam, laughing heartily at tboir own mountehaok appearance, till a good tailor 
called them into his shop, and there cut and snipped and stitched away till he 
turned them out in the very height of fashion : and to complete their costume, 
the mdli Sudama gave them each a nosegay of flowers. So going through the 
streets like young princes, there met them the poor hump-baeked woman 
Kubja, and Krishna, as he passed, putting one foot on Iier feet and one hand 
under her chin, stretched out her body straight as a dart.* 

In the court-yard before tlto palace was displayed the monstrous bo^ the test 
of skill and strength in the co^^ing encounter of arms. None but a giant could 
bend it ; but Krishna took it up in sport, and it snapped in his fingers like a twig. 
Out ran the king’s guards, hearing the crash of the broken beam, but all perished 
at the touch of the invincible child: not one survived to tell how death was dealt. 

When thc}^ liad seen all the sights of the city, they returned to Nanda, who 
bad been much disquieted by their long absence, and on the morrow repaired 
to the arena, where Kansa was cnthi’oned in state on a high dais overlooking 
the lists. At tlie entrance they were confronted by the savage elepliant Kuvala- 
yajdda, upon whom Kansa relied to trample them to death. But Krishna, after 
sporting with it for a while, seized it at last by the tail, and whirling it round 
bis head dashed it lifeless to the ground. Then, each bearing one of its tusks, 
the two boys stepped into the ring and challenged all comers. Clianur was 
matched against Krishna, Mtishtika against Balarjim, The struggle was no 
sooner begun than ended : both the king's champions wore thi*own and rose 
no more. Then Kansa started from his throne, and cried aloud to Ids guards 
to seize and put to death the two rash boys with their father Vasudeva — for his 
sons ho knew they wore— and tho old King Ugrasen. But Krishna witli one 
bound sprung upon the dais, seized the tyrant by the liair as lie vainly sought 
to fly, and hurled him down the giddy height into tho ravine below. f Then 
they dragged the lifeless body to tlio bank of the Jamnua, and there b}" the* 
water’s edge at last sat down to ‘ rest, ’ whence the place is known to this day 
as tho ‘ Visraut’ Ghdt.t Now that justice had been satisfied, Krishna was too 
righteous to insult the dead ; he comforted tho widows of the fallen monarch, 

* ‘<Kubja’s well" ill Matlmra commemorates this event. It i« on the Delhi road, a little 
beyond the Katra. Nearly opposite, a carved pillar from a Euddhist railing has been set up and 
is worshipped as Ptlrvati. 

f Kansa’a Hill and the Bong-Bhumi, or * arena, ’ with an image of Bangesvar Mahiideva, 
where the bow was broken, the elephant killed and tho champion wrestlers defeated, are stiU 
aacred sites immediately outside the city of Mathurft, opposite the new dispensary. 

% The Visriut Gh6t, or Resting Ghat, is the most sacred spot in all Mathur^. It occupies 
the centre nf the river front, and is thus made a prominent object, though it has no ipeciul 
architectural beauty. 
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and bid them celebrate the funeral rites with $11 due form, and himself applied 
the torch to the p/re. Then Ugrasen was reseated on his ancient throne, and: 
Mathurd once more knew peace and security. ’ 

As Krislina was determined on a lengthened stay, he persuaded Nanda to 
return alone to Briud^-ban and console his foster-mother Jasod& with tidings of 
his welfare. He and Balardm then underwent the ceremonies of oaste-initia- 
tioii, which had been neglected during their sojourn with the herdsmen ; and, 
after a few days, proceeded to Ujjayin, there to pursue the proscribed course 
of stud/^undor the Kfusya sage Sandlpani. The rapidity with which they 
mastered every science soon betrayed tlieir divinity ; and as they prepared to 
leave, their instructor fell at their feet and begged of them a boon, namely, the 
restoration of his son, who had been engulh^d by tbi waves of the sea when on 
a pilgrimage to Prabhasa. Ocean was summoned to answer the charge, and 
taxed the demon Panchajana with the crime. Krishna at once plunged into 
the unfathomable depth and dragged the monster lifeless to the surface. TJien 
with Balar$in he invaded the city of the dead and claimed from Jama tlie 
Briihman’s son, wliom they took back with them to the light of day and 
restored to his enraptured parents. The shell in which the demon had dwelt 
(whence his title Sankh^sur) was ever thereafter borne by the hero as liis 
special emblem* under the name of P6nchajanya. 

Meanwhile, the widows of King Kansa had fled to Magadha, their native 
land, and implored their father, Jarisandha, to take up arms and avenge their 
murdered lord, Scarcely had Krishna returned to Matburd when the assem- 
bled hosts invested the city. Tlio gallant prince did not wait the attack ; but, 
accompanied by Balardm, sallied forth, routed, the enemy and took Jarasan- 
dlia prisoner. Compassionating the utterness of his defeat, they allowed him 
to return to bis own country, where, unmoved by the generosity of his victors, 
*he immediately began to raise a new army on a still larger scale than the pre- 
ceding, and again invaded the dominions of Ugrasen, Seventeen times did 
Jarasandha renew the attack, seventeen times was he repulsed by Krishna. 
Finding it vain to continue the struggle alone, he at last called to hi? aid King 
Kd!d-yav;ina,t who with his barbarous hordes from the far west bore down 

* The legend has been Invented to explain why the sankha, or conch-shell, is employed as a 
religious emblem : the simpler reason is to bo found in the fact of its constant use as an Auxi- 
liary to temple worship. In consequence of a slight similarity in the name, this Incident is 
popularly connected with the village of Sonsa in the MathurA pwgana, without much regard to 
the exigencies of the narrative, since Prabh&sa, where Panchajana was slain, is far away on tlta 
shore of the Western Ocean in GuJarAt. 

f The soul of Kal&-yarana is supposed in a second birth to bare animated the body of the 
tyranuioal Aurangzeb. 
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oitj of Mathuri That very night Krishna bade arise on 

|ar shore of the Bay of Kachh the' stately Fort of Dwiirakd, and 
thitjier, in a moment of time, transferred the whole of his faithful people : the 
fisTist intimation that reached them of their changed abode was tlie sound of the 
roaring waves when they woke on the following morning. He then returned 
alone to do battle against the allied invaders ; the barbarian king was put to 
flight and his army annihilated ; but it was only by a stratagem that Krishna 
and Balardm contrived to secure themselves from the fury of the survivor. So 
Mathurd fell into the hands of Jardsandha, who forthwith destroyed all the 
palaces and temples and every memento of the former dynasty, and erected new 
buildings in their place as monuments of his own conquest.* 

Thenceforth Krishna reigned with great glory at Dw&rak'i ; and not many 
days had elapsed when, fired with the report of the matcliless beauty of the 
princess Rukmini, daughter of Blush mak, king of Kundalpnr in the country 
of Vidarbha, ho broke in upon the marriage feast, and carried her off before, 
the very eyes of her betrothed, the Chanderi king Sisupdl.f After this he 
contracted many other splendid alliances, even to the number of sixteen thou- 
sand and one hundred, and became the father of a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand sons.t In the Great War he took up arms with his five cousins, the 
Pandav princes, to terminate the tyranny of Duryodhan ; and accompanied 
by Bhfma and Arjuna, invaded Magadhd, and taking Jardsandha by surprise, 
put him to death and burnt his capital : and many other noble achievements 
did he perform, which are written in the chronicles of Dwdiakd ; but Mathura 
saw him no more, and the legends of Mathurd are ended. 

To many persons it will appear profane to institute a comparison between 
the inspired oracles of Christianity and tJio fictions of Iliad uism. But if we 

fairly consider the legend as above sketched, and allow for a slight element of 
' * 

• As Magadha became the great centre of Buddhism, and indeed derives its tatter name 
of Bih&r from the numerous Viharas or Buddhist monasteries whicli it contained, its king Ja- 
rdsandha and his sondn-law Kansa have been described by the orthodox writers of the Mah6- 
bhirat and Sri BhAgavat with atl the animus they felt against the professors of that religion, 
though in reality it bad not come into existence till some 400 years after Jar&sandha’s death. 
Thus the narrative of Krishna’s retreat to DwirakA and the subsequent demolition of Hindu 
MathurA, besides its primary signifleation, represents also in mythological language the great 
historical fact, attested by the notices of contemporary travellers and the results of recent an- 
tiquarian research, that for a time Brahmanism was almost eradicated from Central India and 
Buddhism established as the national religion. 

f SisupAI was first cousin to Krishna ; bis mother, SrutadevA, being Vasudeva’s sister. 

$ These extravagant numbers are merely intended to indicate the wide difiusion and power 
pf the great JAdttva (vulgarly JAdon) clan. 
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the grotesque and that tendency to exaggerate, which is inalienable from 
Oriental imagination, we shall find nothing incongruous with the primary idea 
of M beneficent divinity, inanifoated in the flesh in order to deliver the world 
from o]:)pression arul restore the practice of true religion. Even as regards the 
greatest stiiinl)ling-b]ock, viz.j the ^ Panchfidyaya,’ or five chapters of the 
Bhagavat, which describe Krislnia’s amours with the Gopfs, the language is 
scarcely, if at all, more glowing and impassioned than that employed in ‘ the 
«oiig of songs, which is Solomon’s ; ’ and if theologians maintain that the latter 
must be mystical because inspired, how can a similai^ defence bo denied to the 
Hindu philosopher? As to those wayward caprices of the child-god, for which 
no adequate explanation can be assigned, the Brahman, without any deroga- 
tion from his intellect, may regard them as the s]H>rt of the Almiglity, the 
inystorious dealiiigs of an inscrutable Providence, styled in Sanskrit termino- 
logy rndj/dy and in the latigiiago of Holy Church saplentia—sapientia ludens 
onini tempore^ ludens in orbe ieirarttm. 

Attempts have also been made to establish a definite and immediate 
connection between the Hindu narrative and at least the earlier chapters of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel. But 1 think without success. There is an obvious simi* 
iarity of sound between the names Christ and Krishna ; Herod’s massacre of 
the innocents may he cofinparod with the massacre of the children of Mallmrii 
by Kansa ; the lliglifc into Egypt wdth the flight to Gokul ; as Christ had a 
forerunner of supernatural birth in the person of tS. John Baptist, so had 
Krishna in Balaram ; and as the infant Saviour was cradled in a manger and 
first woi'shipped by .shepherds, though descended from the royal house of 
Judah, so Krishna, though a near kinsman of the reigning prince, was brought 
up amongst cattde and first manifested his divinity to herdsmen.’'’ TIk^ infer- 
ence drawn from these coincidences is corroborated by an ecelesiastical tradi- 
tion that the Gospel which 8. Thomas the A]>ostlc brought with him to India 
wa.s that of 8. Matthew, and that when his rolic.s were discoYered, a copy of it 
was found to have been buried with him. It is further to bo noted that the 
special Vaishnava tenets of the unity of the Godhead and of salvation by faith 

Hindu pictures of the infant Krishna in the arm.s of his fostor-mother Jasoda, with a 
glory encircling the heads both of mother und child and a background of Oriental scenery, 
might often pass for Indian representations of Christ and the Madonna. Professor Weber has 
wTitlen at great length to argue a connection between them. But few scenes (as remarked by 
pr. Hajcndralala Mitro) could be more natural or indigenous in any country than that of a 
woman nursing a child, and delineating it in one country it is ali hut utterly impossible to 
design something which would not occur to other artists in other parts of the world. The 
relation of original and copy in such a case can be inferred only frqni the details, the technicai 
treatment, general arrangement and style of execution ; and in these respects there is no siml 
farity between the Hindu painting and the Byeantine M^tlpona quoted by Professor Webert 
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said to have been introduced by NArada from the Sweta-dwipa, an 
unknown region, which if the w^ord be interpreted tojnean ‘ White-man’s land,’ 
inight w'ell be identified with Christian Europe. It is, on the other hand, 
absolutely certain that the mm ot Krishna, however late the full development 
of the legendary cycle, was celebrated throughout India long before the Chris- 
tian era ; thus tile only possible hypothesis is that some pandit, struck by the 
marvellous circumstances of our Lord’s infancy as related in the Gospel, trans- 
ferred them to his own indigenous mythology, and on account of the similarity 
of nama selected Krishna as their hero. It is quite possible that a now life of 
Krishna may in this way have been constructed out of incidents borrowed 
firom Christian records, since wc know as a fact of literary history that the 
converse process has been actually performed. Thus Fr. Besohi, who was in 
India from 1700 to 1742, in the hope of supplanting the Riliiidyana, composed, 
on the model of that famous Hindu ejdc, a poom of 3,615 stanzas divided into 
30 cantos, called iho Tombdvain, or Unfading Garland, in which every adven- 
ture, miracle, and acluovemont recorded of the national hero, Ihima, was clabo- 
rateh^ pamlleled by events in the life of Christ. It may be added that the 
Harivansa, which possibly is as old* as any of the Vaishnava Purdiias, was 
certainly written by a stranger to the country of Braj ; f and not only so, but 
it farther shows distinct traces of a southern origin, as in its description of the 
exclusively Dakhiiii festival, the Punjal; and it is only in the south of India that 
a Brdhman would be likely to meet with Christian traditions. There the Church 
has had a continuous, though a feeble and struggling existence, from the very 


* It i« quoted by Birdni (born 970, died losa A, D.) as a elandard authority in liis time. 

t The proof of this statement is that all his topoRrapbfcal descriptions arc utterly irrecon- 
cilable M'itli facts. Thus ho mentions that. Krishna and Balarima were brought up at a spot 
, selected by Hands on the bank of the Jaaiuni near the hill of Gobardhan (Canto 61). Now, 
Gohardh.*in is some fifteen nailes from the river 4 and the neighbourhood of Gokula and Mahi- 
bai), which all other written authorities and also ancient tradition agree in declaring to have 
been the scene of Krishna’s infancy, is several miles further distant from the ridge and on 
the other side of the Jamani. Again Til-ban is described (Canto 79) as lying north of 
Gobardhan— 

U is south-east of Gobardhan and with* the city of Mathurd between it and Brindd-ban, though 
in the Bhagavat it u said to be close to the latter town. So also Bhdndi'r-ban is represented 
ii the Hanvansa as being on the samq side of the river as the K^i-^Iardau GUt, being I u 
cealtty nearly opposite to it. 
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SIMILA.BITT OF NAMES AND DOCTHnri 

earliest Apostolic times* down to the present ; and it must be admitted 
there is no intrinsic improbability in supposing that the narrative of the Gc 
may have exorcised on some Hindu sectarian a similar influence to that w 
the Pentateuch and the Talmud had on the founder of Islam. Nor are 
differences between the authentic legends of Judaism and the perversions of tl 
that appear in the KuiAn very much greater than those which distinguish 
life of Christ from the life of Krishna. Biff after all that can bo urged tl 
is no liistorical basis for the supposed connection between the two iiarrati 
which probably w^ould never have been suggosted but for the siinilurit} 
name. Nowj that is certainly a purely accidental coincidence ; for Christc 
as obviously a Greek as Krishna is a Sanskrit formation, and the roots f 
which the two words are severally derived are entirely different. 

The similarity of do<;trine is perhaps a yet more curious plienoinenon, 
Dr. Lorinser,.in his German version of the BliagavaJ Gita, which is the r 
authoritative exponent of Vaishuava tenets, has attempted to point out I ha 
contains many coincidences with and references to the New TcHtamont. 
Dr, Muir has very justly observed, there is no doubt a general reseaihlt 

* According to Eusebius, the Apostle who visited ludui was not Thottias, but Bartholon 
There is, however, no early tradition to confirm the Jattcr name; while the ‘Acts o 
Thomas’ — though apocryphal— arc mentioued by Rpiphanius, who was consecrated Uisho 
Salaiiiia about S68 A.l>., and are attributed by Photiua to Lucius Charinas, by later sciioliii 
Bnrdcsaues at the cud of the second ecutury. Anyhow, they arc ancient, and as It would 1 
been against the writer’s interest to contradict established facts, the probability is that his 
torical ground work— S. Thomas’ visit to India— is corroct. That Christianity still oontir 
to exist there, after the time of the Apostles, is proved by the statement of Eusebius 
Panlanus, the teaciier of Clemens Alexaudrinus, visited the country in the second century 
brought back with him to Alexandria n chpy of the Hebrew Gospel of S. Mathew 
Chrysostom also speaks of a translation, into the Indian tongue, of a Gospel or'Catechisn 
Metr<ipolitan of Persia ajid India attended the Council of Nice;: and the heresiarch Mani, pi 
death about 272 A.D., wrote an Epistle to the Indiaas. Much stress, however, must no 
laid ou these latter facts, since India in early times was a term of very wide extent. Act* 
ing to tradition S, Thomas founded seven Churdies in Malabar, the names of which arc g: 
and are certainly old; and in the sixth century, Cosmas Jndico-ploustcs^ a Byaautine mi 
speaks of a Church at Male (Malabar) with a Bishop in the town of Kalliena (Kalyin) who 
been consecrated in Persia. The sculptured crosses which S. Francis Xavier and other Ca 
lie Missionaries supposed to be rehca of 9. Thomas, have fahlavi inscriptions, from 
character of which it is surmised that they are not of earlier date- than the seventh or eic 
century. The old connection between Malabar and Bdeasa is probably to be explained by 
fact that S. Thonms was, as Eusebius and other ecclesiastical historians describe him, 
Apostle of Edea?aj while Pahlavi, which is an Araineau dialect of Assyria, may well t 
been known and used as far north as that city, akicc it was the language of the Persian Co 
From Antioch, which ia not many miles distant from ancient Edesaa, and to which the Ed 
Church was made subject, the Malabar Ourlstians have from a very early period received ( 
Bishops, 
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between the maimer in which Krishna asserts his own divine nature, enjoins 
devotion to bis person and sets forth the blessings which will result to bis votaries 
* from such worship on tlih one hand, and the language of the fourth Gospel on 
the other. But the immediate introduction of the Bible into the explanation of 
the Bhagavad Gita is at least premature. For though some of the parallels are 
curious, the ethics and the religion of' different peoples are not so different 
from one another that Iwre and there coincidences should not be expected to 
be found. Most of the verses cited exhibit no very close resemblance to Biblical 
texts and are only sttcli as might naturally have occurred spontaneously to an 
Indian writer. And more parttcularly with regard to the doctrine of ‘ faith 
lhakti may be a modern term, hut sraddhd^ in much the same sense, is found 
even in the hymns of the Rig Veda. 

A striking example of the insufficiency of mere colnoidence in name and 
event, to establish a material connection between the legends of any two 
religions, is afforded by the narrative of Buddha’s temptation as giron iu the 
Lalita Vistara. In all such cases the metaphysical resoinbltinci) tends to prove 
the identity of the religious idea in all ages of the world and among all races 
of mankind ; but any historical connection, in the absence of historical proof, is 
purely hypothetical. The story of the Temptation in the fourth Chapter of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel^ which was undergone after a. long fast and before the 
commencement of our Lord’s active ministry, is exactly paralleled by the cir- 
cumstances of Buddha’s victory over the assaults of the Evil One, after he had 
completed his six years of penance and before he begun his public career as a 
national Reformer. But the Lalita Vistara is anterior in date to the Christian 
revelation and therefore cannot have borrowed from it ; while it is also certain 
that tlio Buddhist legend can never have reached S. Matthew’s ears, and there- 
fore any connection between the two narratives is absolutely impossible. My 
belief is that any connection between Christ and Krishna is equally imaginary. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BRAJ-MANDAL, THE BAN-JATRA, AND TUB HOLI. 

Not only the city of MatlmrA, but with it the whole of the western half of the 
district, lias a special interest of its own as the birth-place and abiding home of 
Vaishnava Hinduism. It is about 42 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of 30 miles, and is intersected throughout by the river Jamund. On the right 
bank of the stream are the parganas of Kosi and Chhata— so named after their 
principal towns— with the home pargana below them to the south ; and on the 
left bank the united parganas of Mat and Noh-jhil, with half the pargana of 
M aba-ban as far oast as the town of Baladeva, This extent of country is almost 
Absolutely idoutioal with the Braj-mandal of Hindu topography; tbe circnit of 
84 kos in the neighbourhood of Qokul and Brinda-ban, where the divine Vo- 
itbers Krishna and Balariim grazed their herds. 

The first aspect of the country is a little disappointing to the student of San- 
skrit literature, who has been led by the glowing eulogiums of the poets to antici- 
pate a second vale of Teinpe. A similarly unfavourable impression is generally 
produced upon the mind of any chance .traveller, who is carried rapidly along 
the dusty high road, and can scarcely see beyond the hideous strip of broker^ 
ground which the engineers reserve on either inside, in order to supply the 
soil required for annual repairs. As this strip is never systematically levelled, 
but is dug up into irregular pits and hollows, -the size and depth of which tire 
determined solely by the requirements of the moment, the effect is unsightly 
enough to spoil any landscape. The following untlattering description is that 
given by Mons. Victor Jaoquemont, who came out to India on a scientific 
mission on behalf of the Museum of Natural History, and passed through Agra 
and Mathura on Ids way to the Himalayas in the cold weather of 1829-30. 
‘‘ Nothing,” be writes, “ can bo loss picturesque than the JamunA The' soil is 
sandy and the cultivated fi(;ld8 are intermingled with waste tracts, where scarce- 
ly anything will grow but the Gappam aphylla and one or two kinds of 
pyzyphui. There is little ' wheat ; barley is the prevailing cereal, with peas, 
sesamum, and cotton. In the imnaediate neighbourhood of the' villages the 
Tmmrisi articulata gives a little shade with its delicate foliage, which is super- 
latively graceful no doubt, but as melancholy as that of the pine, which it 
strangely resembles. The* villages are far apart from one another and present 
every appearance of decay. Most of them are surrounded by strong walla 
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flanked with towers, but their circuit often encloses only a few miserable cot- 
tages.’’ After a lapse of 50 years the above description is still fairly appli- 
cable. Th||p. villages are now more populous and the mud walls by which they 
were protected, being no longer required, have been gradually level led with the 
ground. But the general features reinain unchanged. The soil, being poor 
and thin, is unfavourahlc to tho growth of most large forest trees ; the mango 
and sliifihani^ tho glory of the lower Dodb, are conspicuotisly absent, and their 
place is most inade(|nately sii]>f)lied by the nfm, fards, and various species of 
tho fig tribe. For the same reason the dust in any ordinary weather is deep 
on all the thoroughfares and, if the slighi;est air is stirring, rises in a dense cloud 
and veils the whole landscape in an i/nponotrahl(i haze. Tlio Jaminui, the one 
great river of Braj, during eight months of the year meanders sullenly, a mere 
rivulet, uliet ween wide expanses of sand, abounded by monotonous flats of arable 
land, or high banks, whicli tlie rapidly expended force of contrihutory torrents 
has cracked and broken into ugly chasms and stony ravines, 'naked of all vegeta- 
tion. 

*As the limits of Braj from north to south on one side arc defined by tlio 
high lands to the east of tho Jamunu, so are th(‘y on the oilier side by the hill 
ranges of Bliarat-pur ; but there are few peaks of conspicuous lieight and tlie 
general outline is tame and unimpressive. Tho viliagr^s, though large, are 
meanly built, aud betray the untidiness characteristic of Jdts and Gujurs, who 
form the l)ulk of the population. From a distance they are often picluresquo, 
being built on the slope of natural or artificial mounds, and thus gaining dig- 
nity by elevation. But on ncairer approach they are found to consist of laby- 
rinths of the narrowest lanes winding between the mud walls of large ‘one* lo.su res, 
which are rather cattlo-yards than houses. At the base of the hill is ordinarily- 
a broad circle of meaduw land, stud<led with low trees, which afford grat(dul 
shade and pastiirago for the (^aillo ; while the large poml, from which the earth 
was dug to construct tho villag(i site, supplies them throng] loufc the year with 
water. These natural woods commonly consist of pUu, chhonkar, and kadainh 
trees, among wdiich are always interspersed clumps of karil with its leafless 
evergreen twigs and bright-croloured flower and fruit. Tho pasendu^ pdpvi^ 
ornt, Ungot^ gondi^ harna, and dhe also occur, but less frequently ; Ihongb the 
last-named, the Sanskrit dhava, at Barsfina clothes the whole of the hill-sido. 
At sun-rise and sun-set the thoroughfares are all but impassable, as tho strag- 
gling herds of oxen and butfaloos leave and return to tho homestead ; for in tho 
etraitoiiod precincts of an ordinary village are stalled every night from 500 or 
600 tx) 1,000 head of cattle, at least equalling, often outnumbering, the human 
population. 
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THE SCENERY AT ITS BEST* 


The general poverty of t.lie district forms the fnotif of the following popular 
Hiadi couplet, in which Krishna’s neglect to enrich the laud of his birth with 
any clioiccr product than the karily or wild caper, is cited as an il|ttstration of 
his wilfulnoss : 

H Ttsri 3RfT 331 TUTW H 

which may be llius done into English ; 

Krishna, you seo^ will never lose his wayward whims and vapours ; 

For Kabul teems with luscious fruit, while Braj boasis only capers. 

Jn the rains, however, at whitdi season of the year all pil^^rirnagcs are made^ 
the Jainuna is a niigiity str(‘am, a mile or more broad ; its many contributory 
torrents and all the pends and lakes, with which the district abounds, are filled to 
overflowing ; tlie rocks and bills are clothed with foliage, the dusty plain is trans- 
formed into a green sward, and the smiling prospect goes far to justify tlio warm- 
est j)aTiogyrics of the Hindu fmets, whose appreeialion of’ the sccikut, it. mnst bo 
remembered, has been further intensified by religious enthusiasm. Even at-all 
seasons of the year the landscape has a quiet cliarm of its own ; a sudden turn 
in the winding lane reveals a grassy knoll with stono-bnilt well and oveiliang- 
ing pi pal ; or some sacred grove, whore gleaming tufts of katil and the whito- 
hlossoined arum weed are doited about between tlie groups of weird pila trees 
with their clusters of tiny berries and strangely gnarled and twish^d trunks, 
all entangled in a dense nndorgrowth of prickly Im' and hins and chhoukar ; 
while in the centre, bordered wdth flowering oleander and nivdra, a still cool lake 
reflects the modest shrine and well-fence<l hush of tulsi that surmount the raised 
terrace, from w hich a broad flight of stops, gift of some thankful [jilgrim from 
afar, leads down to the' water’s edge. The most pleasing architectural works 
in the district are the large masonry tanks, which are very numerous and often 
display excellent taste in design and skill in execution. The hmiples, though 
in some instances of considerable size, are all, excepting those in the three 
towms of Mathurji, Brinda-ban, and Gobardban, utterly devoid of artistic merit. 

To a very recent period, almost the whole of this large area was pasture and 
W'oodland, and, as wt; have already remarke<l^ many of the villages &till 
environed with belts of trees. These are variously designated as ghandy jhdri^ 
ralclijjdj ban^ or hhandi* and are often of considerable extent. Thus, the Koki- 
la-baii at Great Bathaii covers 723 acres; the rakhyd at Kumar more' than 
l,0f)0; and in the contiguous villages of Pisayo and Karahla \\\q rakhyd and 

• When the last term iH used, the name of the most prevalent kind ol tree is always added, 
as for instalice hadamb-khandi. % 
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hadamh-^khandi together amount to nearly as much. The year of the great 
famine, 1838 A. D., is invariably given as the date when the land began to bo 
largely reclaimed; the immediate cause being the number of* new roads which 
were then opened out for the purpose of atfording employment to the starving 
population. 

Almost every spot is traditionally connected with some event in the life of 
Krishna or of his mythical mistress Radha, sometimes to the prejudice of an 
earlier divinity. Thus, two proniinont peaks in the Bharat-pur range are crowned 
with the villages of Nand-ganvv and Barsana; of which the former is venerated 
as the homo of Krishna’s foster-father Nanda, and the latter as the residence 
of RadhiVs parents, Vrisha-blianu and Kirat.^ Both legends are now as 
implicitly credited as the iuct that Krishna was born at Mathura ; while in reality, 
tlie name Naud-gunw, the sole foundation for the belief, is an ingenious sub- 
stitution for Nandisvar, a title of Maba-deva, and Baivuiia is a corrupt-iftii of 
Bralima-s/mn, ;t,he hill of Braliiria. Otily the (Rri-raj at Uobardhan was, accord- 
ing to the original distribution, dedicated to Vishnu, the second person of 
the tri^rmirti^ or liindn trinity ; though now he is recognized as the tutelary 
divinity at all tliroe hill-places. Similarly, Bhau-gauw, on the right bank of 
the Jainuiiu, was clearly so tailh^l from Bhava, one ol* the eight manifestations 
of Siva ; but the name is now generally moilitied to Bhay-ganw, and is su]>- 
pt>sed to comnieinorata tljc alarm {hha?/) felt in the neighbourhood at the time 
when Nanda, bathing in the river, was carricsd off* by the god Vanina. A 
masonry landing-place on the water’s edge ealltMl iNand-Ghat, with a small 
temple, dating only from la^t century, are the foundation and support of the local 
legend. Of a still inoxc obsolete eultus, viz., snake-worship, faint imli(‘<Mtions 
may be dotectc3d in a few local names and (uistoms. Tlins, at Jait, on the high- 
road to Delhi, there is an ancient five-headed Naga, catwed in stone, by the side 
of a small tankf whicli occupies the centre of a low plain adjoining the 
village. It stands some four fmd above the surlaee of the ground, wdiile its tail 
was supposed to reach away to the Kali-inardan Gfiat at Brindsi-ban, a distance 
of seven miles. A slight exeavatiou at the base of the lig lire has, for a few 
years at least, dispelled the local superstition. 8o again, at tlio village of Pai- 
ganw, a grove and lake called respectively Pai-ban and i*ai-ban-kund aro 
the scene of an annual fair known as the Barasi JSdyd ji Tliis is 

now regarded more as the anniversary of the death of a certain Mahant; 

* KIrat is the only name poiJularly known in the locality ; in the Padma ruraiia it appears 
in its more correct fvirm as Kirttida; in tlic BniUma Vaivarta she is catted Kulavali. It may also 
be mentioned that Vrisha-bhatm is always pronounced Brikli-b4u. 

f lUia tank has now been ejaiavated as a famine relief work, at a cost of Rs. 4,787, 
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but inwall probability it dates from a much earlier period, and tbe tillage name 
would seem to be derived from the large oflPerings of milk (payae) with which 
it is usual to propitiate the N6ga, or serpent-god» 

Till the close of the ICth century, except in the neighbourhood of the one 
great thorough hire, there was only here and there a scattered hamlet in the 
midst of unreclaimed woodland. The Vaishnava ciiltus then first developed 
into its present form under the influence of Rupa and Sandtana, the celebrated 
Bengali Go.-!ains of Brinda-ban; and it is not improbable that they were tho 
authors of the Brahma Vaivarta Purdna,^ tho recognized Sanskrit authority 
for all the modern local legends. It was their disciple, Nardyan Bhalt, who 
first established the Ban-jatra and Uas-lild, and it was from him that every lake 
and grove in the circuit of Braj received a distinctive name, in addition to the 
some seven or eight spots which alone are mentioned in tho earlier Purdnas. 
In tife course of time, small villages sprung up in the neighbourliood of, tho 
different shrines, bearing the same name with them, though perhaps in a slightly 
modi lied form. Thus the khadira-hat^ or ^acacia grove,’ gives its name to the 
village of Khaira; and tho anjan pokhury on whose green bank Krishna pencil- 
led his lady’s eyebrows with anjan^ gives its name to the village of Ajnokh, 
occasionally written at greater length Ajnokliari. Bimilarly, when Krishna’s 
homo was fixeil at Nand-ganw and Radha’s at Barsana, a grove half-way be- 
tween the two bills was fancifully selected as the spot where the youthful couple 
used to meet to enjoy the delights of love. There a temple was built with 
tho title of Radha- Raman, and the village that grew up under its walls was called 
Sanket, tliat is, Hhe place of assignation.’ Thus xve may readily fall in with 
Hindu pnjjudicos, and admit that many of th(3 names on the map are etymolo- 
gically coniiGctod with events in Krishna’s life, and yet deny that those events 
have any real connection with the spot; inasmuch as neither the village nor the 
local name had any existence till centuries after the incidents occurred, which 
they are supposed to commemorate, ^ ^ 

The really old local names are almost all derived from the physical 
character of the country, which has always been celebrated for its wide extent of 

The Brahma Vaivarta Purdna is, as all critics admit, an essentially modern composition, 
and Professor Wilson has stated his belief that it eepanated from the sect of the Vallabhdoh&ris, 
or Grosdins of Gokul. Their great ancestor settled there about the year 14b!) A. D. The popular 
Hindi authority for Rddha's Life and Loves is the Braj Bllas of Braj-visi Dds. The precise date 
of the poem, sambat 1800, corresponding to 1743 A. D , is given In the following line— 

* UJSTrf ^ 

Another work of, high repute is the B6r Sdger of SHr Die Ji (<me of the disciples of thd^ 
great religious teacher Rawdnaud) as edited and expanded by l^rishnilnand Vydsa, 
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'|W«Hitire J«nd and many herds of catfcle. Thus Gokul means originally' a^herd of 
line ; Gobardhau a rearer of line j Mdt is so called from mdi, a milk-pail ; and 
DadhigAnyr (contracted into Dah-gdnw) in the Kosi pargaua, from dad/it\ ^ curds/ 
Thus, too, ^ Braj ’ in* the first instance means ‘a herd,’ from the root * to 
^ 0 / in allusion to the constant moves of nomadic tribes. And honoo it arises 
that in the earliest authorities for Krishna’s adventures, botli Vl’aja and Gokula 
are used to denote, not the definite localities now bearing those names, but any 
chance spot temporarily used for stalling cattle ; inattention to this archaism 
has led to much confusion in assigning sites to th<? various legends. The word 
‘ Mathura,’ also, is probably connected with the Sanskrit root 7nat/i, ‘ to chhrn 
the churn forming a prominent feature in all poetical descriptions of the local 
scenery. Take, for example, the following lines from the Hurivausa, 3395 : — 

A fine country of many pasture-lands and well-nurtured people, full of 
ropes for tethering cattle, resonant with the voice of the sputtering churn, and 
flowing with butter-milk j where the soil is ever moist with milky froth, and 
the stick with its circling cord sputters merrily in the pail as the girls sjjiu it 
round.” 

And, again, in section 73 of the same poem — 

In hoipc.'i tends gladdened by the sputtering churn.” 

In mnny oases a tiilso analogy has suggested a my tholo^icnl derivation. 
Tlm^, all native scholars see in Mathuii an allusion to Jiladhn-niatlian, a title of 
Krishna, Again, the word Bathan is still current in bumo parts of India to* 
dc>ignato a pasture-ground, and in that sense has given a name to two exten- 
sive parishes in Kosi ; but^as the term is not a familiar one thereabouts, a 
logc'ud was invented in explanation, and it was said that here Balaidma ‘sat 
down’ {haiihen) to wait for Krishna, The myth was accepted ; a lake im me- 
diately outside the village was styled Bal-bbadra kund, was furnished with a 
handsome masonry ghdt by Rdp Rdm, the Katdraof Barsdua, and is now regard- 
ed as positive proof of the popular etymology which connects the place with 
Btilardma. Of Rup Bdra, the Katara, further mention will bemadeiii connec- 
tion with his birth-place, Barsdua, There is scarcely^a sacred site in the whole 
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aXTEN?* OF TH« BRAJ-MANDAL. 

of Braj. which does not exhibit’ some ruinous record, in the shape of temple 
ftlnk, of his unbounded wealth and liberality. His descendant in the four^ 
decree, a worthy man, by name Lakshman D4s, lives in a corner of one of His 
ancestor’s palaces and is dependent on charity for his dailj^ bread. The present 
owners of many of the villages which Rdp R(im so munificently endowed are 
the heirs of the L4IA Bdbu, of whom also an account will be given further on. 

In the Vdrdha Purdna, or rather in the interpolated section of that work 
known as the Mathura Mabdtmya, the Mathurd Blandal is described as twenty 
yojay^pLS in extent. 

^ JTmt rm n 

■o 

^r$iifrra»: « 

My Mathurd circle is one of twenty yojanas ; by bathing at any place 
therein a man is redeemed from all his sins.” 

And taking the yojafia as 7 miles and the kos as If mile, 20 yojanas would 
bo nearly equal to 84 kos, the popular estimate of the distance travelled by the 
pilgrims in performing tlie Pari-krama, or ^perambulation’ of Braj. It is pro* 
bable that if an accurate measurement wore made, this w ould be found a very 
rough approximation to the actual length of the way ; though liberal allowance 
must be made for the constant ins and outs, turns and returns, which ultimately 
result in the circuit of a not very wide-spread area. There can bo no doubt 
that the number 84, which in anoient Indian territorial divisions occurs as fre- 
qently as a hundred in English counties, and which enters largely into every 
cycle of Hindu legend and cosmogony, was originally selected for such general 
adoption as being the multiple of the number of months in the year with the 
number of days in the week. It is therefore peculiarly appropriate in connec- 
tion w’itli the Braj Mandal ; if Krishna, in whoso honour the perambulation is 
performed, be regarded as the Indian Apollo, or Sun-God. Thus, the magnifi- 
cent temple in Kashmir, dedicated to the sun under the title of M4rtaad, a 
’colonnade of exactly 84 pillars. 

It is sometimes said that the circle originally must have been of wider tent 
than now, since the city of Mathura, which is described as its centre, is| nore 
than 30 miles distant from the most northern point, Kotban, and only six Tom 
Tarsi to the south ; and Elliot in his glossary quotes the following couti ht as 
fixing its limits : — 


O' 

Srna rtv u 
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** On one side Bar, on anodier Sona, oo the third the town of Sdrasen ; 
these are the limits of the Braj Chaurdsi, the Matharft circle.” 

According to this authority the area has been diminished by one half ; as 
Bar is in the Aligarh district, Sona, famous for its hot sulphur springs, is in 
Gur-ganw ; while the * Siirasen ka g^aw’ is supposed to be Batesar,* a place of 
some note on the Jamuna and the scene of a largo horse fair held on the full 
moon of Kartik. It might equally mean any town in the kingdom of Mathur^, 
or even the eajujbal itself, as King Ugrasen, whom Krishna ' restored to the 
throne, is sometimes styled Suraaen. Thus, too, Arrian mentions Mathurd as 
a chief town of the Suraseni, a people specially devoted to the worship of Her- 
cules, who may be identified with Balardma : and Mann (II., 19.) clearly in- 
tends Mathurd by Surasenaf when he includes that country with Kuru-kshetra, 
Panchdla, and Matsya, in the region of Brahmarshi, as distinguished from 
Brahmdvarta. Bui though it must be admitted that the circle is sometimes 
drawn with a wider circumference, as will bo seen in the sequel to this chapter, 
still it is not certain which of the two rests upon the better authority. In any 
case, the linos above qtioted cannot be of great antiquity, seeing that they con- 
tain the Persian word hadd ; and, as regards the unequal distances between the 
city of Mathurd and different points on the circumference, it has only to be 
remembered that the circle is an ideal one, and any point within its outer verge 
may be roughly regarded us its centre. 

As the anniversary of Krisltoa’s birth is kept in the month of Bha Ion, it is 
then that the perambulation takes place, and a series of melm is held at the dif- 
ferent woods, where the rds-lild is celebrated. This is an unwritten religious 
drama, which represents the most popular incidents in the life of Kri.shna, and 
thus corresponds very closely with the miracle plays of mediaeval Christendom. 
The arrangement of the performances forms the recognized occupation of a 
class of Brdumans residing chiefly in the villages of Karahla and Pisayo who 
are called Rasdharis, and have no other profession or means of livelihood. The 
complete series of representations extends over a month or more, each scene 

• Father Tieflenthaler, in his Geography of India, raakestbe following mention of Batesar: 

”Lieu oelebre et bien bfiti sur le Djemna, 88 milles d’Agra. '‘Unc multitude de peuple s'y 
rasseroble pour se laver dans ce fleuve et pour c^l^brer one foire en Octobre. On rend un culte 
tci dans beaucoup de temples b&iis sur le Djemna, it Mahadeo tant revur€ de tout Funivera 
adonnfi it la luxure ^ car Mabadeo est le Pr4pe des anciena qu’encensent ah quelle honte ! toutes 
les pationa ” 
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being acted on the very spot with which the origmal event is* t<idiii0nft% 
n«ctod. The marriage scene, as performed at Sanket^ is the OiJy oae tWv 
1 have had the fortune to witness : with a garden-terrace for a stage, a grey stohS 
temple for back-ground, the bright moon over head, and an occasional flambeau 
that sliot a flickering gleam over the central tableau framed in its deep boi^ev 
of intent and sympathizing faces, the spectacle was a pretty one and was marked 
by a total absence of anything even verging upon indecorum. The cost of; 
the whole perambulation with the })erfonuances at the different stations on the 
route is provided by some one wealthy individual, often a trader from Bombay 
or other distant part of India ; aud as he is always accompanied by a large 
gathering of friends and retainers, numbering at least 200 or 300 persons, the 
outlay is seldom less than Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 6,000. The local Gosdin, w'hom he 
acknowledges as his spiritual director, organizes all the arrangements through 
one of the Rasdharis, who collects the troupe (or mandali as it is called) of 
singers and musioiaiis, and himself takes the chief part in the performance, 
declaiming in set recitativ^e with the mandali for chorus, while the children who 
personate Udclha and Krishna act only in dumb show. Tbe number of sacred 
jdacfs, woods, groves, ponds, wells, hills, and temples— all to be visited in fixed 
order— is very considerable; there are generally reckoned five hills, eleven 
rocks, four lakes, eighty-four ponds, and twelve wells ; hut the tw^elve bans or 
woods, and the twenty-four upabans or groves, are the characteristic feature 
of the pilgrimage, which is thence called the Ban-Jdtra. The nnvnbors 12 and 
24 have been arbitrarily selected on account a# their mystic significance ; and 
few of the local pandits, if required to enumerate either group offhand, would 
he able to complete the total without some recourse to guesswork. A little 
Hindi manual for the guidance of pilgrims has been published at Mathurfi and 
is the popular authority on the subject. The compiler, however groat his local 
knowledge and priestly reputation, has certainly no pretensions to accuracy of 
scholarship. His attempts at etymology are, as a rule, absolutely grotesijue, 
as in tliG two sufficiently obvious names of Khaira (for Khadira) and Sher-garh 
(from Sber Shah', the one of which he derives from kheefna^ ^ to drive cattle,’ 
and the other, still more preposterously, from siharttf ‘ a marria^4 crown/ Tho 
list which he gives is as follows, his faulty orthography in soma of the words , 
being corrected ’ 

The 12 Bans: Madhu-ban, T6Uban, Kuraud-bad, Babulil-ban, KSm-bad, - 
Khadira-ban, Brind^i-ban, Bbadra-ban, Bhaudir-ban, Bel-ban, Loha-ban and 
Mahd-ban. 

The 24 Upabans ; Gokul, Gobardhan, BarsdnA, Nand-gi^nw, Sanket, Para^ 
madra, Aring, Sessai, Mkt, Uncha-gdnw, Kbel-ban, Sr}-ktt»d, Qandbarv-bad, 
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ParsoH, Bilchhn, Baclih-ban, Adi-badri, Karahia, Ajnokh, PisAyo, Eokila-ban, 
Dadhi-g&nw, Eot-ban, and Bdral. 

r % i* 

This list bears internal evidence of some antiquity in its want of close cor- 
respondence with existing facts ; since several of the places, though retaining 
their traditionary repute, have now n'othing that can bo dignified with the 
name either of wood or grove ; while others are known only by the villagers 
in the immediate neighbourhood and have been supplanted in popular estima- 
tion by rival sites of more easy access or greater natural attractions. 

Starting from Mathura, the pilgrims make their first halt at Madhii-ban, 
in the village of Maholi, some four or five miles to the south-west of the city. 
Here, according to the Puranas, Rama’s brother, Satrughna, after hewing down 
the forest stronghold of the giant Madhu, founded on its site the town of 
Madhu-pnri. All native scholars regard this as merely another name for 
Mathura, regardless of the fact that the locality is several miles from the river, 
while Mathura has always, from the earliest period, boon described as situate 
on its immediate bank. The confusion between the two places runs apparently 
through the whole of classical Sanskrit literature ; as, for example, in the 
Harivansa (Canto 05) wo find the city founded by Satrughna distinctly called 
not Madliu-puri, but Mathura, wliich Bhiina, the king of Grobardhan, is repre- 
sented as annexing 

so 

fww: it 

wxiisj ?=r^^ ^ It 
ucf ii 

O' 

“ When Sumitrd’s dolight, priuce Satrughna, hud killed Lavana, he cut 
down the forest of Madhu, and in the place of that Madhu-ban founded the 
present city of Matlmru. Then, after Rdma and Bharata had left the world, 
and the two sous of Suinitra had taken their place in heaven, Bhiina, in order 
to consolidate his dominions, brought the city, which had formerly been inde- 
pendent, under the sway of bis own family.” 

Some reminiscence of the ancient importance of Maholi would seem to have 
long survived ; for though so close to MathurA, it was, in Akbar’s time and 

20 
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for many years suhsoquontly, the head of a local division. By the sacred 
wood is a pond callod Madlm-kiliKl, and a temple dedicated to Krishna under 
his title of ClTatuNldiuj, where an annual mola is hold on tlicr llth of the dark 
fortnight of Blifidon. 

From Malioli, the pilgrims turn south to Tal-ban, ^ the palm grove,’ where 
JBalarama was attacked by the demon Dhenuk. The village in which it is 
situated is callod Tarsi, probably in allusion to the legend ; though locally the 
name is referred only to the founder, one lYirii Oliand, a Kaehliwfiha Thdkur, 
who in quite modern times moved to it from Satoha, a place a few miles off on 
the road to (Tohardliau. They then visit Kumuchban, ^ of the many water-lilies/ 
in Uucha-gauw, and Bahula-ban in Bathi, where tlie cow Baliula, being seized 
by a tiger, begged the savage beast to spare her life for a few minutes, while she 
went away and gave suck to her little one. On her return, bringing the calf 
with her, the tiger vanished and Krishna appoanMl in his stead ; for it was the 
god himself who had made this test of licr truthfulness. Tlio event is comme- 
morated by the little shrine of Bahula G:ie, still standing on tlie margin of the 
Krishna-kund. They next pass through the villag-cs of Tos, Jakhin-ganw, and 
Mukharai, and arrive at Kfulhu-kund, where are the two famous tanks pre- 
pared for Krishna’s expiatory ablution after he had slain the bull Arishta.* 
Thence they pass on to Gobarclhan, scene of many a mavellons incident, and 
visit all the sacred sites in its neighbourhood ; the village of Basdi, where the 
two divine cliildron with their foster parents once came and dwelt {hasde) the 
Kallol-kuncl by the grove of A ring ; Madhuri-kiind ; Mor-ban, the haunt of the 
peacock, and Chandra-sarovar, ^ the moon lake where Brahma, joining with 
the Gopis in the mystic dance, w^as so onra]>tnre(l with delight that, all uncon- 
scious of the fleeting hours, he allowed the .single night lo extend over a period 
of six months. This is at a village called Par.soli by the people, but which 
appears on the maps and in the revenue-roll only as Muhammad-pur. The 
tank is a fine octagonal basin with stone gliats, the work of Baja Nahar Sinh 
of P>harat-]>ur. After a visit to Paitlia, where the people of Braj ‘came in’ 
(/KuY/er') to take shelter frf)m the storms of India under the uplifted range, 
they i)ass along the heights of the Giri-rtij to Anyor, ‘ tlie other side,’ and so by 
many sacred rocks, as Siigatulhi^sila, Sindiiri-sila, and Sundar-sihi, with its 
temple of Qobardhan-nath, to Gojml-pur, Bilchhu, and Giinthauli, wdiero tbo 
marriage ‘ knot’ {gihifh) was tied, that confirmed the union of Radhd and 
Krishna. 

Aviiig, which is on tlie road from Mathura to Gobarclhan, and only a few miles distant 
from hadhil-kund, is supposed to have been the place where the bull was slain, and to have 
derived its uaypie, originally Ariahta-ganw, from the event. 
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Thon, following tlie line of frontier, the pilgrims arrive at Kam-ban, now 
the head-quarters of a tahsfli in Bharat-pur territory, 39 miles from Matlmril, 
with the Lutluk cave, where the boys played blind-man’s buff; and Agbasur’s 
cave, where the demon of that name was destroyed ; and leaving Kanwiiro- 
g^nw, enter again upon British ground near the village of Uncha-ganw, with 
its ancient temple of Baladeva. High' on the peak above is Barsdna, with its 
scries of temples dedicated to Larliji, where' Radha was brought up by her 
parents, Brikhbbdn and Kirat ; and in the glade below, Dohani-kurid near 
Chaksauli, where as Jasodd was cleansing her inilk-pail (dofiani) she first saw 
the youthful pair together, and vowed that one day they should be husb.and and 
wife. There too is Prenn Sarovar, or ‘love lake,’ where first the amorous tale 
was told ; and Bankari Khor, ‘ the narrow opening’ between the hills, where 
Krishna lay in ambush and levied his toll of milk on the Gopis as tlicy eamo 
in from Gahvarban, the ‘ thick forest’ beyond. Next are visited Sanket, the 
place of assign.'ition ; Rithora, home of Chandrfu ali, Rddba’s faithful attendant ; 
and Nand-ganw, long the residence of Nanda and Jasoda, with the great lake 
Pan-S.arovar, at the foot of the hill, whore Krishna morning and evening drove 
his foster-father’s cattle to water (pan). Next in order come Karahla,* with 
its fine karJarnb trees ; Kainai, where one of Kadlia’s humble friends was 
honoured by a visit from her lord and mistress in the course of their rambles : 
Ajnokh,t where Krishna pencilled bis lady’s eyebrows with anjan as .she 
reclined in careless mood on the green sward ; and Pisayo,J whore she found 
him fainting with ‘thirst,’ and revived hitn with a ^-anght of water. Then, 
.still bearing duo north, the pilgrims eoino to Khadira-ban, ‘ the acacia grove,’ 
in Khaira ; Kumar-ban and Javak-ban in Jau, whore Krishna tinged In's lady ’s 
feet with the rod Jiivak dye, and Kokila-ban, ever musical with the voice of 
‘the cuckoo ;’ and so arrive at the base of Charan Paliar in Little Bathan, the 


• Karahla, or, as it is often spelt, Karliela, is localy derived, from *«r the movc- 
ments of the hands in the rdx-Uld. At the village of Little. Mama, a pond hears the same 
name— karhela-kund- which is there explaine.i as harm hilna, eiiuivaleut to pdp muchan. Bnt 
in the Mainpuri district is a largo town called Karhal-thc same word in a .slightly modifled 
form-where neitlier of the above etymologies could hold. The name is more probably con- 
nected with a simple natural loature, vU., the abundance of tlie Aaril plant at each place. 

t Ajnokh, or, in its fuller form, Ajnokliari, Is a contraction for Anjan Pokhar, ‘ the anjan 
lake.’ 

X Bhukho pUdyo is, in the language of the country, a common expression for ‘ hungry and 
thirsty.’ lint roost of those derivations are quoted, not for their philological value, but as 
showing how thoroughly the wlnde country side is impregnated with the legends of Krislma, 
when some sll.ision to liim is detected iti every village name. In the Vraja-bhakti-viliaa' 
PisAyo is called PiptUa-vana ; but it would seetn really to be a corruption of pamvya. 
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favoured spot, where the minstrel god delighted most to stop and play his 
flute, and where Indra descended from heaven on Ins elephant Air|.vata, to do 
him homage, as is to this day attested by the prints of the divine ^ feet’ {charan) 
imj)rossed upon the rock. 

They Hum puss on through Dadhi-gdnw, where Krishna stayed behind to 
divert himself with the milk-maids, having sent Baladeva on ahead with the cows 
to wait for him at Bathan ; and so reach Kot-ban, the northernmost point of 
the ])erambulation. The first village on the homeward route is Sessai (a hamlet 
of Ilatlnuia), whore Krishha revealed his divinity by assuming the eniblomB of 
Naniyan and reclining under the canopying heads of (ho great serpent Sesha, 
of whom Baladeva was an incarnation ; but the vision was all too high a mystery 
for the herdsmeirs simple daughters, who bogged the two boys to dofl\siich fan- 
tastic guise and once more, as they were wont, join them in the sprightly dance. 
Then, reaching the Jainuna at Khel-ban by Shorgarlgt wliero Krishnn’s tem- 
])les were dcokuMl with ^ the marriage wreath’ {sihara)^ they follow tlu^ course of 
the river through Bihdr-han in Pir-pur, and by Chirgliat in tlie village of Siyara, 
whore the frolicsome god stoloj tlie bathers’ ‘clothes’ (c/nV), and arrive at Nand- 
gluit. Here Nanda, bathing one night, was carried oflF by the myrmidons of the 
sea-god Varuna, who hud long been lyitig in wait for this very purpose, since 
their master knew that Krishna would at once follow to recover bis foster-father, 
and thus, the de|;ths of ocean, too, no less than earth, would be gladdened with 
the vision of the incarnate deity. The adjoining village of Bhay-gdnw derives 
its name from the ‘ teiTor’\6//ay) that ensued on the news of Nanda’s disappear- 
ance. The pilgrims next pass through Bacbh-ban, where the demon Bach- 
luisiir was slain ; the two villages of Basiii, where the Gopis were first ‘subdued’ 
(Ims-di) l)y the power of love ; Atas, Nari-seinri,§ Ohhatikra, and Akrur, where 


* According to the Vishnu Parana, this transformation was not cifccted for the benefit of 
the Gopis, but was a vigion vouchsafed to Akrur on the bank of the Jamuna the day he fetched 
the boys from Brincla-ban to attend the tourney at MathuiA 

t This is a curious specimen of i)crYcrted etymology illustrating the persistency with which 
Hindus and Muhammadans each go their own way and ignore the other’s existence. The town 
unquestionably derives its name from a large fort, of which the ruins still remain, built by the 
pjmpcror Slier Shah. 

I In the Vishnu Purina this famous incident is not mentioned at alj. 

§ A large fair, called the Nau Durga, is held at the village of Kari^somri during the dark 
fortnight of Cbait, the comoiencerncnt of the Hindu year. The same festival is also celebrated 
at S&nohauli iu the Kosi pargaua and at Nagar'|fot,m Gur>gliaW| though QOt on precisely tk9 
same days* 
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Kansa’s perfidious invitation to the contest of arms was received ; and wend 
their way beneatli the teitjple of Bhatrond, where one day, when the boys* stock 
of provisions had run short, some Brahmans’ wives su|)plied their wants, though 
the husbands, to wlioni application was first made, had churlishly refused.* So 
they arrive at Brinda-ban, where mauy^a sacred ghat and venerable shrine claim 
devoutatteniion. 

The pilgrims then cross the river and visit tlio tangled thickets of Bol-ban 
in Jahaugir-pur ; the town of MAt with the adjoining woods of Bhadra-han, 
scene of the great conflagration, and Bhandir-ban, where the son of Boliiiii 
first received his distinctive title of Bala-nuna, i e., Rama the strong, in conse- 
quence of the prowess he had disi)layed in vanquishing the demon Pralamba ; 
DAngoli, where Krishna dro{>t his ‘ «tair idaiuj) f and the fair lake of Man- 
sarovar, scene of a fit of lover’s ‘pottisimess’ {man). Then follow tho villages 
of Piparauli, with its broad spr(3ading pipal trees ; Loliabaii, perpetuating the 
defeat of the demon LoliasurJ ; Gopalpur, favourite station of (he herdsmen, niid 
liaval, where Iladha's mother, Kirat, lived with her father, Surblidn, till she went 
to join her husband at Barsana, Next comes Burhiya-ka-khcra, home of the 
old dame whoso son had taken in marriage RadluPs companion, Munvati. The 
fickle Krishna saw and loved, and, in order to gratify his passion undisturbed, 
assumed tho husband’s form. Tho unsuspecting bride received him fondly to 
her arms ; while the good mother w’as ciijoined to keep close^vatcli IjoIow and, 
if any one came to the door pretending to be her son, by no moans to open to 
him, but rather, if he persisted, pelt him with brick-bats till he ran away. So 
the honest man lost his wife and got his head broken into thd bargain. 

After leaving the scene of this merry jest, the piigriius jju.ss on to Bandi- 
ganw, name commemorative of JasodiVs two faithful domestics, Bandi and Anan- 
di, and arrive at Baladova, with its wealthy temple dedicated in honour of that 
divinity and his spouse, Kevati. Then, beyond the village of Hathaura, arc tho 
^iwo river landing-places, Cliinta-haran, Hho end of doubt,’ and Bralimanda, 
‘creation,’ gbAt, Here Krishna’s playmates came lainuing to tell Jasoda lhat 
the naughty boy had filled his mouth with mud. She took up a stick to 
punish him, but he, to prove the story false, unclosed his lips and slio'wed her 

* To commemorate the event, ii fair called the Bhatraela is held on the spot., on iho full n)oon 
of KArtik. Compare the story of David rcpulse“d by the churlish Nabal, but afterwards succoured 
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there, within the compass of his baby cheeks, the whole ‘created’ universe with 
nil its worlds and circling seas distinct. Close by is tho town of Mahd-bau, 
famous for many incidents in KrisJma’s infancy, where ho was r<)ckt>d in the 
cradh', and rciceived bis came from tho groat pandit Crarg, and where ho put 
to death I'lituna and the other evil spirits whom Kansa had commissioned to 
destruy him. At (toUiiI, on tln^ river-bank, are innnmerablo shrines and tein- 
jdt'S dedicated to tin; god under some one or other of his favourite titles, Madan 
Mohan, Madhava Rue, Brajesvar, Gokul-natli, Navanit-imiya and Dwtiraka-nath ; 
and when all have been duly honoured with a visit, the weary pilgrims finally 
recross the stream and sit down to rest at tho jwdnt from which they started, 
the Vi.srtirit Ghat, the holiest place in the holy city of Mathura. 

As may bo gathered from tho above n.arr.ati ve, it is only tho twelve bans 
that, as a rule, are conm!ctod with the Panrauik legends of Krishna and Bala- 
rom.'i, and the.so are all .specilTcd by name in tho Matlinra Mrtliatmya. On the 
other hand, the twenty-four vpabana refer mainly to RiidluVs adventures, and 
have no ancient authority whatever. Of the ontiro; number, only three were, till 
quite rooent times, jdaces of any note, vie., Gokiil, (Tobardlian, and Radhti-kund, 
and their exceptional character admits of ea.sy e.xplanation : G-oknl, in all elas- 
sical Sanskrit literature, is the same as Maha-ba?i, whiclt is included air.ong the 
hana ; Gobardhan is as muob a centre of sanctity as Matbnrd itself, and is only 
for Ibe sake of uniformity inserted in either list ; while Radblt-kund, as tits 
name denotes, is the one primary source from which the goddess derives her 
modern rep»itation. It is now insisted that the parallelism is in all res|)ect 3 
complete ; for, as Krishna has four special dwclling-place.s, Mathura, Mah4-han 
Gobardhan, and Nand-ganw, so has Ib'.dhii four also in exact correspondence* 
viz., Brinda-ban, Raval, Radha-kund, and Barsana. ’ 

The pcramhnlation, as traced in the foregoing sketch, is the one ordinarily 
performed, and includes all the most popiilar shrines ; but a far more elaborate 
enumeration of the holy places of Braj is given in a Sanskrit work, existing 
only in manuscript, entitled Vraiu-hhakti-vila.sa. It, is of no great ant-quity 
having been compiled, in tlie year 1.M3 A.D., by tho Ndrayan Bliatt, who has 
been already mentioned.* He is said to have been a resident of Unchd-giinw near 
Barsana, hut ho de.sorihos himself as writing at Sn-kuiicl, i. e., Badhdrkund. It 
is divided into 13 sections extending over 108 leaves, and is professedly based 
on the Paramahansa Sunhita. It specifies as many as 133 bans or woods, 91 on 

• The colophoa of the Vraja-bhakti-vil4sa runii as follows i—Srlmud BIidskar-itmaja-Nar*. 
)-aiia-«haini-viiachite Vraja-bhakti-rilaae Paramahansu-aanhitocliharane Vraja-Mahitinya-nha' 
paiic Viiau-jaira-pia-auge V'laja-yatra-ptasangike trayoduso’ dbyuyah. 
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the right bank of the Janitindand 42 on the left, and groups them under difler- 
ent heads as follows : — * 

I. — The 12 Bans : 1, MahiVban; 2, Kdm 5 ^a-ban ; 3, Kokila-ban ; 4, Tal-ban ; 

5, Knmud-ban ; G, Bhdndfr-ban ; 7, Chbatra-ban ;* 8, Kliaclira-ban ; 9, Loha- 
ban ; 10, Bliadra-ban; 11, Balnila-ban,; 12, Vilva-baii, i. f‘., Bel-ban. 

II. — The 12 Upabans: 1, Brahma-ban ; 2, Apsara-ban ; 3, Vilivala-ban ; 

4, Kadainb-ban ; 5, Svarna-ban ; 0, Siirabbi-ban ; 7, Prem-ban ;t 8, Mayura, 
i. Mor-ban ; 9, Mancngiti-ban ; 10, Sesha-saiyi-ban j 11, Ndrada-ban ; 12, 
Paramananda-ban. 

III. — The 12 Prati-bans : 1, Banka-ban; 2, Yartit-ban ; 3, Karaba; 1, 
Kainya-ban ; 5, Anjana-ban ; G, Kania-ban ; 7, Krishna-ksbipauaka ; 8, Nanda- 
preksbana ; 9, Indra-ban ; 10, Siksba-ban; 11, Cbaiidruvati-bau ; 12, Loba- 
ban. t 

lY. — The 12 Adbi-bans : 1, Matbiird ; 2, B'ldba-kund ; 3, Natida-grfuna ; 
4, Gata-sthana; 5, Tjalita-grdma ; 6, Brislia-blidnu-pur :§ 7, Gokul ; 8, Baludova y 
9, Qobardhan; 10, Java-ban ; 11, Brinda-ban ; 12, Sankek 

Y.— The 5 Sevya-bans; YI.,tlio 12 Tapo-bans; YII., ilio 12 Moksha-bans ; 
Ylll., tbe 12 Kama* bans ; IX., the 12 Artba-bans ; X., the 12 Dlianna-baiis ; 
XL, the 12 Siddhi-bans — nil of wbicb tbe reader will probably think it unne- 
cessary to enumerate in detail. 

To every ban is assigned its own tutelary divinity ; thus Halayiidha (Balado- 
va) is the patron of Malia-baii ; Gopnidth of Kaiu-ban ; Nata-vara of Kokila- 
ban ; Diirnodar of Tal-ban; Kesava of Kuiund-ban Sridhara of Bliandlr-ban ; 
Ilari of Chhatrad>an ; NarayaTi of Khadira-ban ; ITavagriva of Bliadra- 
ban; Padina-ndbha of Buhula-ban ; Jaiiardana of 13el-brtn ; Adi-vadrisvara of 
Paramananda ; Paramesvara of Iviin-bau (pra,ti-han); Jasoda-nandari of NaiuU 
ganvv ; Gokul -cdian drama of Gokul; Murlidliai* of Karahla ; Lila-kamala-lo- 
chana of Hasya-ban; Lokosvara of Upulidra-ban ; Lankadhipa-kula-dhvansi 
of Jahnu-ban f and Sii-shats^ilanksb^’iiua of Bhuvana-ban. 

♦ Chlmtra-ba^i represents the town at Chhdt&. The only spot mentioned in connection with 
it is the Suraj-kund, a pond which still exists and bears the same name, but is not now held in 
much regard. 

t Surabhi-bun adjoins Qobardhan. Near Prem-ban is the Prem-sarovar. 

i The one Loha-ban on the right bank of the river iw described as the scene of the destruc- 
tion of Jarasundha’s armies ; the other, on the left bank, is more correctly styled Loha-jangha- 
ban. 

§, Brisba-bhanu-pur is intended uS' the Sanskrit original of Barsina, bat incorrectly so^ 
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The four last-named woods are given as the limits of the Braj Mandal iti 
the following sloka, and it is distinctly noted that the city of Mathura is at the 
same distance, vii.^ 21 kos, from each one of them: — 

tli Hf^TT^TXTlIT^aR 11 

O' 

The Pandits, who were asked to reconcile these limits with those mentioned 
in the Hindi couplet })reviousIy quoted, declared Hasya-ban in the east to be 
the same as Btirhadd in Aligarh ; Upahara-ban in the west as Sona in Gur- 
gaiiw ; Jalinu-ban to the south the same as {Surason-ka-ganw, or Batosar ; and 
Bhuvaiui-ban to the north Bhukiiau-ban near ISliergarh. The idcuitification is 
probably little more than conjectural ; hut a superstition, wliich is at once both 
conij»araiively modern and also practically ol)Sol(ite, scarcely deserves a more 
protracted investigation than lias already been bestowed upon it. 

Next to tlui Biui-jiitra, the most pof.ular local festivity is the Holi, 
winch is (deserved fur several days in succession at diiferent localities. 
Several of the usages are, I believe, entirely unknown beyond the limits 
of Braj, (*ven to the people of the country; and, so far as I could ascertain by 
eiu|uiri(^s, they liad never been witnessed by any European. Accordingly, 
as the festival fell unusually early in 1877, while the weath(3r wUvS still cool 
enough to allow of a mid-day ride Avithout serious incoin'^enienoe, 1 took 
ad vantage of the opportunity thus aiforded mo and made the round of all 
the |)rinei[)al villages in the Clihata and Kosi parganas where the rejoicings of 
the Pliiil Dol, for so these Hindu Satiu nalia are popularly termed, are celebrated 
w ith any peculiarities, visiting each place on its special fC^c-day, The follow- 
inil is an account of what I saw. 

Feh, 22nd, Datsdna, the R(W(jUa Iloli, — In the middle of the town is a 
small open square, about which are grouped the stately mansions and temples 
built by the gnait families who I'csided here during the first half of the 18th 
century. A scat in t)ie balcony over the gateway of the house still occupied 
by the irnpoverislied descendants of the famous Katara, Riip Ram, the founder 
of Barsana’s short-lived magnihconco, commands a full view of the humours 
of tlio crowd below. The cheeriness of the holiday-makers as they throng 
the narrow Avinding streets on their Avay to and from the central square, wiiere 
they break up into groups of bright and ever-varying combinations of colour ; 
with the buffooneries of the village cloAvns and the grotesque dances of the 
lusty sAvaius, w^ho with castanets in hand caricature in their movemeuts the 
conventional graces of the Indian ballet-girl. 
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all make up a sufficiently aniusiiig spectacle ; but; ibeso arc only interInJcs 
and accessories To tiio great event of the day. This is a slinm tight between 
the nnm from the indglibouring village of Nand-ganw and the Ihirsaiui ladies, 
the wives of the Gosains of the temple ttf Larli Ji, which stands high on the 
crest of the rock thnt overlooks the arena. The women have tlieir lu an ties 
drawn down over their faces and are armed with long heavy ban»bns, with 
which tliey deal their opponents many shrewd blows on tlio Jiead and shoulders. 
The latter defend tbcmscdv(;s as best they can with round lt;athor sliiidds and 
stags’ horns. As they d(){lg(i in ajul nut amongst the crowd and now and 
again have their flight cut off and are driven hack upon tlie band of excited 
viragoes, many laughable incidents occur. Not.iinfrcqueittly blood is drawn, 
but an ac’-cideiit of tlio kind is regarded ratlier as an omen of good fortune and 
has never been knoAvn to give rise to any ill-feeling. AViumever tlic fury of 
their female assailants appears to be subsiding, it is again excited by the men 
sliouting at them snatches of tlio follovving ribald rhyim^s. They are not 
worth translation, since iho}^ consist of iiotliing but tlie repetition of the 
abusive word sdlh^ applied to every person and thing in Bardina. That town 
being the repukal home of Hadlia, tlio bride, its people art3 sty 1(^.1 lier brothers; 
while the Naud-gunw men account themselves the brotliers of Krishna, the 
bridegroom. 

^Trff ^TT § II 

%i3P[ 3%T lIrr?:iofR II 

oTin otnT’gr ^afir l 

?riir ii 

SO 

mrs 15131^1 ’enT ii 

^TR ilR fFllR | 

^ filUT ^R II 

Feb. 23rd, JS'and-ffdnw.— Another sham fight, as on the preccdiiiff day 
onl^ with the characters reversed; the women on this occasion Lein-f the 
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TniC HOLT BONFIRE AT PHALm 


wives of the Gosnins of the Naiul-<>anw temple, aod their antagonists the 
iviou of Barsdiia. Tli(‘ c<Jiribatants are drawn up more in battle-array, iustead 
of skinnislring by tsves and threes, and rally round a small yellow pennon that 
is f:irri(‘{l in 1 heir midst ; but the show is less picturesque in its accessories, 
being held on a very dusi y spot outside the town, and w^as more of a Phallic 
orgie. 

FAk ‘Ulth, the IJoli Phalcn. — ll(‘re is a sacred pond called Prahhid- 
hiind, and the fact of its having preserved its original name gives a clue, 
as in so many parallel cases, to the older form of tln^ naim? now borne by the 
village. Local pandits would derive Die word Phalen Wmw the verb ;t>/uhv/rt, 
‘‘to tear in pieces,” with a reference to the fate of Prahlad’s impious faUier, 
Hiranya-Tvasijm : hut smdi a formation would he conirary both to rule and to 
experience, and the word is, ])eyon(! a doubt, a corruption of Prahlada-grama, 

Arriving at tlio village about an hour l>eforo sunset, I found a crowd of 
some r),0(fj |)e()])1e closcdy packed in the narrow space on the margin of the 
pond and swarming over the tops of Die houses and the l)raiicli('S of all (he 
lianas in the neighbourhood. A large honfiro had been stacked half-way 
between the pond and a liDle slirine dedicated to rhidibhl, inside which tlie 
Khera pat, or Panda, wlio was to take tlio chief part in the performance of the 
day, was sitting telling Ids beads. At G c. H. Die ]>ile was lit, and, being com- 
loosed of the im^st inflamma})le materials, at once burst into such a tremendous 
blaze that I felt mj'solf scorching, tliough the little liillock whore 1 was seated 
was a good many yards away. Ilowcvor, Du^ lads of the villag<^ kept on 
rnnning close rouml it, jumping and dancing and brandishing ihoir IdlhiSj 
whil^ the Panda went down and dip{)ed in the pond and then, with liis 
ilri}>ping piif/ri and d/iofi on,, ran liack and made a feint of passing through 
the tire. In reality he only jump(M.l over the outermost verge of the smoul- 
dering ashes and tlaui daslanl into his eel) again, much to the dissatisfaction 
of the sj)eetators, who say tliaf. the formei ineum])ent used to do it much 
mnr(* thoroughly. If on the iicxt recurrence of tht‘ festival the Panda shows 
liimstdt (‘qually timid, the village proprieUu’vS threatmi to eject him, as 
an im}>ostor, from the land which he holds rent-free sinqvly on the score of hit^ 
hi'ing tiro-proof. 

FA>. 2^fh, Kofti. — After sitting a little while at a warA of the ordinary 
character, given by one of the princijial traders in the town, I went on to see 
the chmipniii^ or more special Moli performances, got up by the difterent bodies 
of Jat zamindars, e.ach in their own quarter of the town. The dancers, oxclu- 
sivedy men and boys, are all members of the pr(»priotary clan, and are 
all dressed alike in a very high-waisted full-skirted white robe, reaching to 
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the ankles, called a jhagii^ with a red pagri in which is set at the back of the 
head along tinsel plume, kalangi, to represent the peacock feathers, with which 
Krishna was wont to adorn himself as he rambled through the woods. Tho 
\VminGii stand at one end of the court-yard with their manllo drawn over tlieir 
faces and holding long Idthis with w-hich, at a later period of the proceedings, 
they join in tlie IToli spcirts. Opposite (hoin arc the baiids-men with drums, 
cymbals and timbrels, and at their back other men with Sticks and green 
twigs, which they * brandish about over their licads. The space in the 
middle is circled by torch-bearers and k(*pt clear for tho dancers, who aro 
generally six in number, only one pair dancing at a time. Each performer, 
in the dress as above described, lias a knife or dagg(>r in bi.^ right band and 
its scal)bard in bis left. At first, darting forward, they make a fidiit of thrust- 
ing at the woriKui or other spectators, and Uien pointing the knife to their own 
breast tliey whirl round and round, generally bac^kwards, the ])aeo growing 
faster and more furious and tho clash of the band louder and louder, till at 
last they sink down, with their flowing robe spread out all round them, in 
a sort of curtsey, and retire into tho bacdv gcound, to be succeeded by anotlicr 
pair of [>orforinors After a pair of men comes a pair of boys, and so on 
alternately with very little variation in tho action. Between tho dances a 
verse or two of a song is sung, and at the (uid comes tlio I:2oli k/telna. This is 
a very monotonous performance. The women stand in a lino, their faces 
veiled, and each with a Idtht ornamented with bands of metal and gaudy 
pendents, like the Baccliantes of old with the thyrsus, and an equal number 
of.iiHm oppose tliein at a low yards’ interval. The latter advance slowly with 
a (leHant air and oontinuo shouting snatches of scurrilous song till they aro 
close upon the Avomon, wdio tlien thrust out their hUkis, and wo’thout utterincr 
a word follow thorn as they turn tludr back ami retroat to their original stund- 
iug-pliice. Arrived there, they let the women foiin again in line as they were 
at first and thou again advance upon tiaun precisedy as Ixdbre, and so it 
goes on till their repertory of songs is exhausted, or they have no voice left 
to sing tliem. To comphite my description I hen^ give some specimens 
of tliese ad/c/tis or verses, and have added notes to all tho W 7 )rds tliat scjcnKul 
likely to napiire (‘xplanation. They are many of them too coarse and at tho 
same time too stupid to make it dasirablo for mo to translate thorn in full. 

W IffTl I 

'^TvikTrT II II 

1. Krishna says to Uiiho : Ask tier if she will come. She set the kard/ti on the fire the first 
thin^ ill the evening and wiU slip out ut midnight. 
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now SONGS. 


TWfT I 

>S» 

’€1?: 5R^ ^ If^ WJ? ^ 11 

=^1?: WIT t n wr^T^ i 

%r WFT ^ ^[fi wirfr ^i3?ifT f?TWi^ II 
’CtT ^JTITT rw W^T WI^T II *? H 

?:m srar g;^iftKT ft^t i? i 

^ ^IJT ^ It tf?:JT^ Fl^R ^ II ^ II 

It «isT ?TWf It nra i 

^ S[3 ^WT fiW ^IJT ^ II « II 
^3T ItiTWT ilTFI FT 'gT’C FTToT f^T^ VIIF[ | 

%!?: FrmfT ^TFIlItT ^'criTTTT II V II 
Tl^ ^FTT TtIt 1 

^ ^1% ^ 5fiTw ^ ftIt II s ii 

FT^T FTTl^T %lfT I 

'EI^ ?i afJTrTT 5[^ '*ITt[^T ^q^TT ^flt II 
^(=T ^ f^Tcfili oiT^ qr^irr i 

^ \SJ’ 

?T1^ WW ’gq?? Ct %(lt II 

^■grT q^IFT r\]^ FTq STI^Ti: qmT ^iIt II © It 

wifT jqifqR^ifT I 

^iqFi^ ^ftRxit oTi^r ^ ’€!?: wgiift ii 

cRT^r ^ %FTTlgT sci^r Tm =gTT: wwfi ii 

^R It wr^ q^ %Tt ^THFr^ fq^STTlfl II 

o^ 

Tm wm FI^KT qiT^^T ^ fqgrqqfT II ': II 

o> 

gqvq Ctw WFI FI^RT I 

cTtTW ^T ^fT sT^'T FT^RHI gFTt% ^1 ^RI II 

^^liaT 5^ ^TT 5T5fT FTlSJRgT qTSFT qfrT % ^RI « £ « 

ii. Jahiy llien . jducgi Uj lihdru You will be put to ahamc. 

:i. Vilgiri, sadness. 

0. Whether you give or whether you refuse. 

7. Apni a/nii jori, in pairs, two and two, mohehang, or morchang, a ^ew’s-Karp. G4garf ujar, 

Glmri for ghu^i^ mixed. , 

8. Kaunas for kaun tfd, ftdnUi clothes, garUrOf a po^. 

‘). for pijiye akur. 
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§ nt ?:r^ g« 5 r?r»ft ii *10 n 

ri ^^ziT I 

3 [ra ^ »snxr %?: arxfi 11 ii n 

fSjyj T( 1 

^T «irra TmR 3 Ji %Tfr ari^ u 

^fr rf gft ^i^isi^it btii ii 

s£) C^. "9 

sriHfg;? ^ ?:iim *kht n ii u 

Cs O' 

$tri cfTsr oRTW mr I 

^ 5 fsiTm^% vTcRFf g?: ^ xrwTT 11 

C?s CTv 

VTcR nin J§rTrlW .^T*?i ^ ^%TT II 'I? H 

j^v 

sRi^r 'eiT T Wif^ i 

nO 

%(i?: ^sR %r^: ?:r<in itift 11 q« u 

TTf^n^T afiiu mr 1 

^ Tifj xRR^T w iRTi^Titi?: umi mi 11 19 n 

^if% ^*3 ^31 ^ I 

ri Bi eRtti ^ 1 siiw mi ^ 11 is 11 

5 R 3 ( R^^ITI ?I 5 R ’^T^r I 

iiiCR %i?iT ?:f% 5 ii% f% 5 Rt^ oRT^r 11 is 11 

< 

%lf} 5 RT JTM TTJg- 33m I 

tn mi xiH*T i gi mi %iti « ic n 

• >* 

10. Knl, hapiiiness. 

1 I. ISaiy4tii for hdnh, arm, 

12. Khaela, an ornament that hanj^s perident from the elbow. 

13. Mahero, a mess of rice uud sour milk, 

15. SydlUf a woman's dopalta, 

Jhayd, a man's dress. 

16. Adhbar^ in the middle. 

Bard an ornament worn by women on the elbow. 

17. Sukf the planet Venus, which is regarded as auspicious. 

Chatan^ the same as the more common yuuna, 

16, Joriy for zoriy tabrdaiti. 4|l^ 

Jottif lust, passion. 
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* 

^ SfT^T tlrff 1 

J7I3T it| p srii nit tirft II ia ir 

March Koai . — Spend an hour or two in the afternoon as a spectator 

of the IToli sports at tlio Gomati-Kund. Each of the six JtU villages of tho 
Denda PaP lias two or more chaupdiSf wliicli come u]) one after the other in a 
long ])rocos«ioD, stopping at short intervals on the way to dance in the manner 
above described, but several at a time instead of in single pairs. One of the 
performers executed a pas de sent mounted on a daf, or largo timbrel, which was 
sujiportod on the shotildcrs of four other men of his troupe. Bands of mummers 
(or siiHin(/s) were also to be seen, one set attired as Muhammadan fakirs ; an- 
other (ghapalon kd swdng) as wounded warriors, painted Avith streaks, as it 
were of blood, and with sword-blades and daggers so hound on to their neck 
and arms and other parts of the bod> that they seemed to be transfixed by. 
them. Some long iron rods were actually thrust tlirough their protruded 
tongue and their clieoks, and in this ghastly guise and with drawn swords in 
their hands, with which they kept on dealing and parrying blows, the pair of 
coniliatants perambulated the crowd. 

March 27id.— At 2 p. M. ride over to T3athen for the flolanga mola, and find a 
place reserved for mo on a raisod terrace at the junction of four streets in the cen- 
tre of the village. Every avenue was closely packed with the densest throngs 
and the house-tops seemed like gardens of flowers with the bright dresses of the 
women. Most of them were data by caste and wor (3 their distiu(;tive costume, a 
petticoat of coarse country stuff worke<l by their own hands with figures of birds, 
boasts, and men, of most grotesque design, and a nuinile thickly sewn all over 
■with discs of tah^, which flash like mirrors in the snn and quite dazzle the 
sight. The performers in the chaitpdi could scarcely force tlieir way through 
the crowd, much less ilaiiee, but the noise of tlie band that followed close at 
tlieir heels made up tor all shortcomings, iliero was a great deal of sino'inrr, 
of a very vociferous and probably also u very liccMitious character ; kit my ears 
■\vcre not oflomled, for in the general din it ivas imjiossible to distinguish a 
single- Avord. Handfuls of red powder (ahh) niixorl with tiny particles of 
glistening talc were thrown about, up to the halcouies above and down on tTie 
heads of the people below, and seen through this atmosphere of coloured 
cloud, the frantic gestures of the throng, their white clothes and fiices all 

* Any subdivision of a Jat clan is culled a Pd\, and the town of Kosi ia tlie centre of one 
such sub-division, which is known as the Dendu i’al. 

ID. Vyausy the d iy-tiine. 

Khaddna a clay jiit. 
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stained with red and yellow patches, and the great timbrels with bunches of 
peacocks’ feathers, artificial flowers and tinsel stars stuck in their rim, borne 
above the players’ heads and now and again tossed up high in the air, com- 
bined to form a curious and picturesque spectacle. After the music, came a 
posse of rustics each bearing a rough jagged branch of the prickly acacia, 
stript of its leaves, and in their centre one man with a small yellow pennon on 
a long staff, yellow being the colour appropriate to the Spring season and the 
God of Love. The wdiolo party slowly made its way througli tlio village to ap 
open plain outside, where the crowd assembled cannot have niiiiibcred less 
than 1/),000. Here a circular arena was cleared and about a hundred of the 
Batlien Jatnis w’ere drawn up in a line, each with a long barnbii in lior hands, 
and confronting them an equal number of the bongb-men who are all I’rtan the 
neighbouring village of Jau, A sbain fight ensued, the women trying to beat 
down the thorny bushes and force their way to the flag. A man or two got a 
cut in tlie face, but the most perfect good humour prevailed, except whim an 
outsider from some other village attempted to join in the play ; he was at once 
hustled out witli kicks and blows that meant mischief. The .women were 
backed up by their own husbands, who stood l)elund and encouraged tliom by 
word, but did not move a hand to strike. When it was all over, many of the 
spccttitor.s ran into the arena and rolled over and over in ilie dust, or streaked 
them.sfdvcs' with it on the forehead, taking it as the dust hallowed by the feet 
of Krishna and the Gopis. 

TIk^ forenoon had been devoted to the recitation of Hindi j)oems appro- 
priate to the occasion. 1 was not on the spot in time enough to hear any of 
tins, but with .some difficulty I obtained for a few days the loan of the volume 
that was used, and have copied from it three short jiiecc.s. The actual MS. is 
of no greater aiitiipiity than 177(5A. D., the colophon at tfio end, in the curious 
mixture of San.skrit and Hindi affected by village pandits, .standing thus; 

Samhiit 1852 Bhadrapad sudi 2 dwitiya^ 7\i.bibdr^ likfufmn idarn pifstakam, 
Sri Gopdl Dds Charan-Pahdrt^'-madhye parhan drthi Sri Seva Das Bari 
Bathaln vdsi : 

but probably many successive co])ic3 have been made since the original was 
thumbed to pieces. The first stanzas, which are rather prettily worded, 
are, or at least profess to be, the composition of the famous blind poet 8ur 
D^s. 


♦ Charan-Pahari is the name of a small detached rock, of the same cJmracter aa the 
Bharut-pur range, that crops up above the gruuud iu the village of J^ittle Batheu. 
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ml nfPr m^l sr tr i 

^sffiiiT ’jsinira h 

^rft^irTr ^ %wR *to i 

f^Ji ^f|ii '?i3i7n: ^ ii 

sRcrw^i ^cTfi qRtI qf^f 5R f%?ii | 

orTJT^:n srt^i? vi^ ii 

fiH m ^r %t?: i 

qif^ q\JT?i tRuil 'qm=i ii 

tsR^ ?:t^t 3 I 

^'mn f^fr^ra f^sRfl %i nw ^5 r ^ ii 

Cv 

Trandation, 

Tliy 'svays arc past knowing, full of compassion, Siiproino Intelligence, 
unapjjrouchable, iiiifutboiniilile, beyond the connivance of the senses, moving 
in fasliiou mysterious. 

A lion, most miglifcy in strength anti courage, dies oi* hungof ; a snake 
tills his belly without labour and without exertion. 

“Now a straw sinks in tho water, now a stone floats: he plants an ocean 
ill the desert, a tlood fills it all round. 

“ The empty is filled, tlio full is upset, by his grace it is filled again ; the 
lotus blossoms from tlio rock and fire burns in the water. 

“ A king becomes a beggar and again a beggar a king, with umbrella 
over his bead ; even the guiltiest (says Sur Dis; in an instant is saved, if tho 
Lord helps him the least.’’ 

The second i)iocc, in a somewhat similar strain, is by Daniodar 

II II 

■sat JR 1 

JIl ^135 qqRTI TRflT II 

§3- q^R 5 t witr nm 3lfl I 
333 qnrq ii 

qrwi,^ii3 qn^r jri^qm qrr^ §3^if5RT i 

3TW3J: 3)^ 3 T^itT 313^ '33T'g3I « 
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THE BITIKITIES COMMEMORATED AT THE HOU. 

Tranal^Aion* 

*^CJowie, fny soul, adore N^nd-lala (t. Krishna), whether living in the 
bouse or in the woode (u e., whetli^r a man of the world or a hermit ), there is 
no other help to lay hold of. ^ ' 

The Veda, the PnrAnas, and the Law declare that nothing is better than 
this ; every day honour increases four-fold, like the moon in its degrees. 

‘‘ Who lias wealth? who has house and fortune? who has son and wife? 
says D^modar, nought will remain secure in the world, it is gone in a 
moment.” * 

The third piece, an encomium of tho blooming Spring, is too simple to 
require any translation. 

II 

I 

^ f%r7rT n 

C* 

SRfToRJIT gr^gvT ’sRJTH I 

C.S 

5^^ ^ TI5r5f% I 

^ <5s 

wves 11 

O' 

Tho only divinities who uro now p>opularJy commemorated at the Iloli 
Festival .are lliidh6, Krisliua, and Balaraina ; but its connection with them 
can only be of modern date. The institution of the Bau-jatra and the 
Bas-lil^ and all the local legends that they, involve is ( as has been .already 
stated) traceable to one of the Brinduban Gosains at the beginniug of the 1 7th 
century A. D. Tho fact, though studiously ignored by tho Hindus of Mjiihurti, 
is distinctly stated in the Bhakt-mdia, the work which they admit to bo of 
paramount authority on such mutters. But tho scenes that I have described 
carry back the mind of the European spectator to a far earlier period and are 
clearly relics, perhaps the most unchanged that exist in any part of the world, 
of the primitive worship of the powers of no.ture on the return of Spring. Such 
were the old English merry-makings on May Day and, still more closely paral- 
lel, the Phallic orgies of Imperial Home as described by Juvenal. When I was 
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listening to the din of the village band at Bathen, it appeared to be the very 
scene depicted in the lines — 

Plangebant alice proceris tympana palmis^ 

Aut teroti tenuis tinnitus sere oiebant ; 

Multis raucisonos efflabant cornua bombos, 

Barba»que horribili stridebat tibia cantu. 

Or again in the words of Catullus — • 

Love tympanum remugit, cava cymbala recrepant, 

Ubi sacra saucta acutis ululatibus agitant, 

Quatiuntquo terga tauri teneris Java digitis. 

While the actors in the chanpdi^ with dagger in hand, recalled the pictures 
of the Corybantc's or Phrygian priests of Cybele, the very persons to whom the 
poet refers. In Greece tlie Indian Iloli found its equivalent in the Dionysia, 
when the phallus, the symbol of the fertility of nature, was borne in procession, 
as it now is here, and when it vras thought a disgrace to remain sober. In 
like manner the Gosains and otlicr actors in the Indian show are quite as much 
inspired in their frenzied action by their copious preliminary libations as by the 
excitement of the scene ard the barbarous music of the drums, cymbals, and 
timbrels that accompany them. 



CHAPTER V. 

THK BUDDHIST CITY OF MATHURA" AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 


Apart from its connection with the deified Krishna, the city of Mathurd. has 
been a place of note from the most distant antiquity. In Ihuldbist times it 
was one of the centres of that religion, and its sacred shrines and relics at- 
tracted pilo;rims oven from China, two of whom have left records of their travels. 
The first, by name Fa Ilian, spent, as he informs us, three years in Western 
Asia, visiting all the places connected with events in the life of the great teacher 
or of his immediate successors ; hia main object being to collect authontic 
c(»pics of the oldest theological texts and commentaries, to take back with him 
to his own country. Commencing his journey from Tibet, ho passed succes- 
sively through Kashmir, Kabul, Kandahar, and the Paujah, and so arrived in 
Central India, the madhya-ilcs of Hindu googra})hers. Flere tho first kingdom 
that he entered was Mathura, w’ith its capital of the same name situate on the 
bank of the Jamund. All the people from the higliest to the lowest were staunch 
Buddhists, and maintained that they liad b(30U vso over since tho time of >Sakya 
Mnni’s translation. This statement must be accepted with consideral)le res<!rve, 
since other evidence tends to show that Hinduism was the j)rcvalent religion 
during part of the interval between Buddha’s death and Fa Ilian’s visit, wliich 
was made about the year 400 A.D. He nssnros us, however, that many ot‘ 
the ecclesiastical establishments possessed copper plates engraved with the ori- 
ginal deeds of endowment in attestation of their antiquity. In the capital — 
wliere ho rested a wliole month — and its vicinity, on the op])OHito hanks of the 
river, were tv»eiity monasteries, containing in all some? 3,000 monks. Tlioro 
wore, moreover, six relic-towers, or atupa.'s, of which the most famous was tho 
one erected in honour of the gretii aj)oslle Sari-putra. The five other Hl'^pan 
arc ala# mentioned by name ; two of them commemorated respoc.tively Ananda, 
tbp special patron of religious women, and Miulgala-putra, the great doctor of 
SamAdhi or contemplative devotion. Tho remaining three were dedicated to 
the cultus of tho Abhi-dharma, tho Sfitra, and the Vinaya divisions of tho 
sacred books, treating respectiv(?ly of Metaphysics, Keligion, and Morality, 
and known in Buddhist literature by tho cullectivo name of the Tri-pitaka 
or ‘ three baskets. ’ 

Some 200 years later, Hwen Thsang, another pilgrim from tho Flowery 
Land, was impelled by like religions zeal to spend sixteen years, from 629 to 
645 A.D., travelling throughout India. On hia return to China, ho compiled, 
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by speciiJ command of the iJmperor, a work in twelve Books entitled ^ Memoirs 
of Western Countries,’ giving succinct geographical descriptions of all the 
kingdoms, amounting in number to 128, that ho had either personally visited, 
or of which ho had been able to acquire authentic information. After his death, 
two of his diecij)lcs, wishing to individualize the record of their master’s adven- 
tures, coirmilod in ten Books a special narrative of his life and Indian travels. 
This has been iranslatod into French by the great Orientalist, Mons. S. JuHen. 
Mathura is describod as being 20 //, or fonr miles in circumference, and as con- 
taining still, as in the days of Fa liian, 20 monasteries. But the number of 
resident monks liad been reduced to 2,000, and five temples had boon erected to 
Bnibinanical divinities ; both facts indicating the gradual decline of Buddhism. 
There were three atiipas, built by King Asoka, and many spots wore shown 
whore tlie four former Buddhas had loft the marks of their feet. Several other 
stupas wore reverenced as containing relies of the lioly disciples of Sakya Muni, 
r?v., Sfiri-putra, Mudgalayana, Furna-maitrayani-putra, Upali, Ananda, Hahula, 
Manjusri, and other Bodlii-satwas. Every year (ho writes) in the months of 
tlie Ihreo loiig fasts (the first, lifih, and ninth) and on the six monthly fasts the 
religious asseiijlde in crowds at tliese sltipas, and make their several offerings 
at tlie one wliicli is tliii object of their devotion. The followers of Abhi-dharina 
offiu to Sari»putra, and those who practise contompliitiori (dhf/dna) to Mndgal- 
dvana. Those who adhere to the Sutras pay their homage to Purua-maitra- 
yani-putra; those who study the V^inaya honour Upali; religious women 
honour Ananda those who have not yet been* fully iustructed (eatocliurnons) 
hiuiour Hahula ; t hose wlio study the Maha-ydna honour all the Bodlji-satwaa."^ 
BaJiners euriclied with pearls float in the air, and gorgeous umbrellas are 
grcnijuxl in j;rocession. (Jiouds of incense and constant showers of flowers 
obscure llie sight of the sun and moon. The king and his ministers apply 
tiiemselvcs wdth zeal to the practice of meritorious works. Five or six li — Le., 
al)Out a mile and a quarter — to the east of the town is a monastery on a hill, 
tlie sides of which have been excavated to allow of the construction of cells, 
•^lie approach is by a ravine. It is said to have been built by the venerable 
Upugupta. Ill its centre may be seen a stdpa which encloses some nail-parings 
of the Tathagata. At a liill to the north of this monastery is a cave in the 
rock, twenty feet high and tliirty feet broad, where had been collected an 
immense number of little bapibu spikes, each only four inches Jong, When a 
married couple, wdiom the venerable Upagupta had converted and instructed, 
obtained the rank of Arhat,t he added a spike. But he took no note of 

A Bodhi-sntwa is downed as a being who has arrived at supreiue wisdom ( bodhi), and yet 
consents to remain as a creature ( t^tva) for the good of men. 

t An Arhat is a saint who has attained to the fourth grade iu the scale of perfecjtiop, 
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other persons, oven though they had attained the same degree of sanctity. 24 
or 25 li to the south-east of this cave was a large dry tank with a stupa by its 
hide, where it >va8 said that one day as Buddha w^as pacing uj) and down, ho was 
offered some honey by a monkey, which ho graciously told him to mix with water 
and divide among the monks. TJio monkoy was so charmed at the condescension 
that he forgot where lie was, and in his ecstasy tell over into tho tank and Tvas 
drowned: as a reward for his UH*ritorious conduct, when ho next took birth, it 
was in human form. A little to the north of this tank was a wood w ith soyeral 

t* I* 

fitupm to mark tlio spots that had been halhiwed by the preseiuu^ of the four 
earlier Buddlias, and wlicro 1,250 famous teachers of the law, such as Suri- 
putra and Mudgala-putra, had given themselves up to meditation. When tho 
Tulhugata (he adds) lived in the w orld, ho often travelled iu this kingdom, and 
monuments have been erect cid in every place wli ore ho expounded tho law. 

The Lalihi Vistara, which is the oldest and most authcuitic record tliat tlio 
Cuddliisis possess, gives a most olahoratc ucoounfc of S.ikya Muni's early 
adventures, and of tho six years of preliminary penance and seclusion that ho 
spent in the w’oods of Uriivilva, (now^ Buddh (xaya) bel'oro ho commenced 
his public ministry ; hut the narrative terminates abruptly with his departure 
for Ihuiaras, wliieh was the first jdacc to wliieh ho l>ct()ok himselt' afhT 
he laid attained to the fulness of perfect kuowlodgo. There is no 0([milly 
trustworthy and consecutive record of the second and more important half of 
his life— the 40 years whicli ho spent in the promulgation of Ids lUiw creed— and 
it is therefore impossibles to vSay at what period he ]>uid those frcijuont visits to 
Matliuia of wdiich Hwen Thsang speaks. There is, liowovcr, no reason to 
doubt that they were jjaid ; for the place was one of much importaiujo in his 
time and, like every other new teacher, it was the great centres of population 
that he laboured most to influence. In Beal’s translation of the Ciiinese ver- 
sion of the Abhiiiislikramana SiUra, wx find Mathura styled the capital of all 
Jambu-dwipa, and on that account it was one of tho iiist wiggestcd as a fit 
place for Budclha to take hirth in. He r(‘jectod it, however, on tho ground that 
tho king by whom it was rulc*d, a powerhd monarch, Subahii by name, was a 
heretic. The objections to otlicr large cities w'cre, either that the king’s pcj- 
digree had somo flaw ; or that he was a Brahman not a Kshatriya by caste ; 
or that ho had already a large family ; or that the people were insuhordiuato 
and self-wdlled, Banaras and Ujaiyin w^ore considered unworthy for a similar 
reason as MathurA, ric., that at the former there were four heretical schools of 
philosophy, and that the king of the latter did not believe in a faturo state. 
The use of the word * heretical ’ is to be noted ; for it clearly indicates that 
Buddha did not intend to break entirely wdth Hiaduism ; or rather, like tho 
English ^ lieformers’ of the Kith century and Hr. Dellinger and his ‘‘ old Catho- 

25 
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lies'’ on tlio continent of Eiin^pc at tho present day, or B&bu Kesav Chandra 
Ben in (-alontfa, or, in short, like all snbvorters of established systems, he found 
it politic to disguise the novelty of his theories by retaining the old terminology^ 
and tlius investing them with the prestige of a S|)urious antiquity. 

In consc(pience of the changes in religion and the long lapse of time, the 
whole of the ancient Buddhist buildings desc.ribed by the Chinese pilgrims had 
been ov^Ttlirown, buried, and forgotten, till quite recently, when some fragments 
of ihein have been again brought to light. The first discovery was made by 
Oeneral Chniiingham, in ISS.-l, who noticed some capitals and pillars lying about 
within tlio enclosure of tho Katra, the site of the Hindu temple of Kesuva 
Deva. A subsequent search revealed the architrave of a gateway and other 
sculptures, including in particular a standing figure of Buddha, three and-a- 
hall* feet high, which was found at the bottom of a well, with an inscription 
at its base n‘covding the gilt of the statue to the ‘ Yasa Vihara,’ or ‘Convent 
of (illory,’ whicdi may lio taken as the nanio of one of tho Buddhist establish- 
ments tliai had existed on tlie spot. Tho date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures wliicli could not be certainly deciphered. * 

A far more important discovery was made in 1800, in digging the foun- 
dation of tho Magistrate and (Jollector’s new court-house. The site selected for 
this building was an extensive mound overhanging tho Agra road at the en- 
trance to the civil station. It had always been regarded as merely the remains 
of a series of brick-kilns, and had been further y>rotected against exploration 
by the fact that it was crowned by a small mosque. This was, for military 
reasons, blown down during the mutiny ; and afterwards, on clearing away the 
rubbish and excavating for the new f'oiindations, it was found to have been 
en'cted, in accordance with the common usage of the Muhammadan conquerors, 
upon the ruins of a destroyed temple. A number of Buddhist statues, pillars, 
and basso-relievos, were disinterred ; and *the inscriptions, as partially deci- 
plu'red, would s(‘(an to indicate that the mound wnf^ occupied by several dif- 
ferent monasteries; three of which, acconling to General Cunningbam, bore 
the names of Banghamittra-sada Vihura, Huvislika Vih^ra, and Kuudokhara,t 
or as it may bo read, Kunda-Buka Vihara. On tho pedestal of a seated figure 
was found recordeil tin? first half of a king’s name, Vasu ; the latter part 
wais broken away, but the lacuna should probably bo supplied with the word 
‘ (leva,’ us a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasudova 
and dati^ Sambat 87, 'was discovered in 1871 at a neighbouring mound called 

* This Riatue was one oC those rtuioved by Dr, Playfair to the Museum at Agra. 

t It must bo iidmitteLlthiit Kuudokhara, t. €,^ Kuuda-pusbkara, is a very questiouable oom- 
pouiul, since the two Wuibcrs of which it is couipused would bear each precisely the same 
meaning. . ‘ 
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the ‘ Kank&li tlld.’ Transcripts and tmnslations uf many of those infikcriptions 
have boon since made by different scholars and have been published by G(3ue- 
ral Cunningham in Volume 111. of his Archmological Survey ; but they arc for 
the most part of a very tentative charachir and leave much room for uncertainty, 
both as regards reading and inter jiretation. They are all brief votive records, 
giving only the name of the obscure donor, accomjianiod by sonio stereotyped 
religious formula. The dates, which it would bo specially interesting to ascer- 
tain, are indicated by figures, the value of which has been definitely cbdormined; 
but the era to which they refer is still matter of dispute. Dr. Kajentlra-hila 
Mitra has consistently maintained from the first that it is the Saka era, begiri- 
nirig from 7G A. D.; and if so, the series ranges between 120 and 20G A D. 
Tlie most numerous remains were ]>ortions of stone railing of the particular 
type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and inon aments. The whole w(u*(3 made 
over to the Agra rnuseuni, jjjhcre the railings were roitghly j)ut together in 
such a way as to indicate tbo original arrangements. The entire collection 
has since been again removed elsewhere; I believe to Allahabad ; but as there 
is no projicr building for their reception there, nobody appears to know any- 
thing about them, and it is very much to be regretted that they were over 
allowed to be taken from Matliurd. Many of the }>illars wore marked with 
figures as a guide to the builder; and thus we learn that one set, for they wore 
of various sizes, consisted of at least as many as 129 pieces. Th(3re were also 
found three largo soated figures of Buddha, of wliicli two were full, the third 
a little less than life-size; and the bases of some 80 largo columns. It was 
chiefly round those bases that the inscrijitions wore engraved. One of the 
n.ost noticeable fragments was a stone hand, measuring a foot across the palm, 
winch must have belonged to a statue not less than from 20 to 24 feet in 
height. ^ 

Most of the sculptures w’cro oxcented in common red satulstono and were 
of indilforent workmanship, in every way inferior to the spiscimens more re- 
cently discovered at other mounds in th(3 ncigbbourliood. The most artistic 
was the figure of a dancing-girl, rather more than half life-size, in a tolerably 
natural and graceful attitmlo."^ Like the so-called figure of Silenus, discovered 
by James Prins^, in 183fi, of which a detailed description will be given fur- 
ther on, it was thought that it might have been the work of a Greek artist. 
This conjecture, though I do not acdllpt it myself, involves no historical diffi- 
culty, since iu the Yuga-Purana of the Gargi-Sauhita, written about tbo year 50 
B.C^ it is explicitly stated that Mathura w'as reduced by the Greeks, and that 

* Two repreaeutatiouB of this figure are given in Cunningham^s ^Ikrchscological Survey, 
Vol. I., page 240. 
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their viaterionB armies advanced into the very heart of Hindustan, even as far 
as I’dtali-pulra. Tlio tost is as follows:— 

titt: ^^rWTsinai ?=iw i 

Xl^^lT Hgf^raiRIT: 

■m: iiwuT mn t 

'JtRRrRT ^ I 

so 

^^Tlion flioso hateful coiKitiorors, the Greeks, after reducing Sakota/ the 
couuirv of Panehala aud Matliura, will take Kusnma-dlivaja (Patali-putra); 
iind when Pushpa-pura {i c., Patali-putra) is taken, every province will 
assuredly btuiome disordered.” 

In closii proximity to the mound whore the antiquities, which we have des- 
crih(?d ah()\'c, \vorc discovered, is a largo tvalled eftlosure, called the Darndarna, 
Ibr some years past occupied hy the reserves of the district police, but originally 
OIK' of a series of gardes erected in the time of the Delhi Emperors along the 
road hotweon the two royal residences of Agra and Delhi. Hence the adjoin- 
ing hamlet derives its name of Sarae Jamalpur; and for the sake of conve- 
nience, wlieii future reference is made to tlie mound, it wn‘11 be by that title. 
As it is at some dbtance to the south-east of the katra, the traditional site of 
ancient, llathura, and so far agrees with the position assigned by Hwon Tlisang 
to tlie stupa erected to commemorate Buddha’s interview w'ith the monkey, 
lliere is plausible ground for identifying the two places. The identification is 
coiilirmed hy the discovery of the inscription with the name Kundo Khara or 
Kundasuka; for, whichever way the wmrd is read, it would seem to contain a 
reference to a tank {hwda)f and a tank was the characteristic feature of Hwon 
Thsang’s monkey stupa. It at first appears a little strange that^hore should 
be, as the inscriptions lead us to infer, four separate monasteries on one bill, 
but General Cunningham states that in Banna, where Buddhism is still the 
national religion, such juxtaposition is by no means uncommon. 

As already mentioned, it is very uncertain whether the era intended is 
really the ISfika; it might be that of Vikramadityii, or of the Seleucidm, or of 
Buddha’s Nirvitna, or of the particular monarch whoso i#me is specified, 

* The siege of Sukeia is ascertaiued to t^e taken place early in the reign of Menander, 
who aBcended the throne in the year 144 B. C., Pushpa-mitra being at that time King of Fitali. 
putra. The Gargi Sanhila is an ancient and oxtreinely rare work, of which only five M.S.S.-* 
all apparently imperfect— are asjet known to be in existence. Three are in Eu^peau 
libraries ; one belongs to Doctor Kern, who was the- first to call attention to the work in the 
Preface to his editionHf Yaraha Mihira’s Brihat Sanbita, in which it id frequently (j^uotpcl | 
and the fifth has been recently discorered by Doctor l^ulder. 
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Before the diflbovcry of these and similar inscriptions, tlio history of India, from 
the invasion of Ah xander the Great to that by Mahmud of Ghazni, was almost 
an absolute blank, in which however the name of Vikramaditya, the reputed 
founder of tho era still most in vojLrue among Hindus, enjoyed such universal 
^celebrity that it seemed impossible^ for any qu<?stion to be raised regarding 
him. This solitary stand-fxdnt has com|iIetoly given way under the weight 
of modern researches, and not only Vikramiidi.tya's para, mount sovereignty, 
but even his existence, is now denied, and that by disputants who will scarcely 
find a single other matter on which to agree. Mr. Fergnaf^on writes, No 
aiitheutic traces exist of any king bearing tbo name or title of Vikramaditya 
having liv(*d in the first century before Christ; nor” — though hero his assertion 
will bo disputed — has it boon possible to point to any event as occurring B. C. 
5(), which was of sufficient importance to give rise to the institution of an era 
for its commemoration,” Similarly, Professor Phau Daji, of Bombay, declared 
that he knew of no inscription, dated in this Sartihat^ before tho eleventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era; and, though tliis appears to be carrying incredulity 
a little too far, General Cunningham, uj)ou whoso accuracy every reliance can 
be placed, says that the earliest inscription of tho Vikramadilyii era, tliat he 
has seen, bears date 811, that is A, D. 754. Now, if tlio era \yim really esta- 
blished before tho birth of Christ, it is difficult to understand why it shofild 
have lain so long dormant and then have become so curiously revived and so 
generally adopted. 

Various solutions of the difficulty have been attempted. It has been 
definitely ascertained that tlio title Vikraniaditya was borne by a king Sii 
Harsha,, who reigned at U jnyin, in tho first half of tho sixth century A. D., 
ftnd. General Cunningham conjectures wdth some probability tliat it was he 
who restored the general use of the old era (whicli had been to a great extent 
superseded by the introduction of the Saka era in 79 A. D.) and made it 
his own, simply by changing its name to that which it now bears. Tho king 
by whom it was really established about tho year 57 B. C., ho conceives to liavo 
been the Indo-Scythian Kanishka. 

This is a personage who as yet scarcely figures at all in histories intended 
for the general reader; but it is certain that ho was one of the greatest sover- 
eigns that ever held sway in Upper India and, if not tho first to introduce Bud- 
dhisra, was at least the one who difinitely established it as the state religion. 
The Sanskrit Chronicle, entitled tho Raja-Tarangini, mentions among the 
successors of the great Asoka, in the latter half of the century immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ, three kings of foreign doscorft named Hushka 
(or Hnvishka), Jushka, and Kanishka. The later Muhammadan WTitors 

26 
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ropfosent them as brotliers ; but it is not so stated in the origtniil text, the 
words of which are simply as follows : — 

so >0 

H T^rTT'5srftf g^raTKizn^TiT: I 

mi uzit: 

=g^r;§;T^T 

There, too, tlie three kings, Hiishka, Jushkn, and Kanishka, born 
of Turushka descent, monarehs of eminent virtue. In tlieir exalted reign a 
great part of the region of Kashmir was occupied ]>y jK'ripatctic Buddhist 
ascetics/’ 

Their dominions are known tokhave inoluded Kabul, Kashmir, and Pan- 
jab ; and the recently discovered inscriptions imply that tlioir sway cxiended 
tlience as far south as Mathura. It is true that many of the reJigious huildings 
ill Iiuly places have been founded by foreign pidnces, who liad no territorial con- 
nection y*^ith the neighbourhood ; hut there seems to have been some special liond 
of union between Mathura and Kashmir. Incredible as it has lieon doomed by 
most geographers, it is yet within the range of possibility, as pointed out 
by Professor Wilsou, that Ptolemy intended, by the close similarity of 
names, to indicate a connection between ISiacrjrTjplahv^Tksroi^ liiZd ctttov K al roi)^ 
^avl>o^a\ Kal rovVoc^Los — that is, Kasperia, or Kashmir, at the 
sources of the Vitasta, the Chandra-bh^ga, and the Ravi — and the Ka^^h- 
peira'i, dwelling lower down on the Vindhya range and the hanks of the 
Jamuna, one of whose chief towns was Mathurd. For, further, Ptolcmy.ro 
prost iUs y Travhwo'u Kdfpa ‘ the oouiitiy of Pandu,’ as lying in the iieighbonr- 
hood of tho Vitasta, or Jholam ; while Arrian, quoting from Megastliencs, says 
it derived its name from Piindma, tho daughter of Hercules, the divinity 
s|)t‘cially venerated by tho Siiraseni on tho Jamuna, Tims, as it would seem, he 
identi lies Mathura, tho chief town of tho Buraseni, with Pandma. Balar^ima, 
one of its two tutelary divinities, may bo certainly recognized as Bolus, tho 
Indian Hercules ; wliilc, if we allow for a little distortion of tho original 
legend, Pritha, another name of Kunti, the m6ib<ir of tho Pandavas and sister 
of Krishna and Balarama’s father, Vasudeva, may be considered the native 
form which was corrupted into Pandooa. 

In historical illustration of the »ame line of argument, it may be remarked 
that Gonanda 1,, the king of Kashmir contemporary with Krishna, is/ 
(Hajd-Tarangini^ 5-9) to have been a kinsman of Jar^sandba 
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assisted him in the siege of Mathani." He was slain there on the bank of the 
Kdiindi, i.e., the Jainunfi, by Balaraina. His sou and successor, DaiuoJara, a 
few years later, thinking to avenge his fatlier’s death, made an attack on a party 
of Krishna’s friends, as tliey were returning from a wedding at Oandliiira near 
the Indus, but liimself met his death at tfiat hero’s hands. The next occupant 
of the throne of Mathurti in succession to Jarasandha was Kama, the faitliful 
ally of the Kauravas, against whom the great war was waged by Krishna and 
the Filudavas. Gonanda II., the son of Damodara, was too yonng to Lake .any 
part in the iwotracted struggle ; but the reigning houses of Mathmh and Kasli- 
mir acknowledged a common enciny in Krislina, and the fact appeSrs to luu'o 
conduced to a friendly feeling between the two families, which lasted for m.aiiy 
generations. Thus wo road in the Haja-TariUigini flV., 512;t that when 
Jiiy.apida, who reigned over Kashmir at the end of the eighth century after 
Oiirist, built his new capital of Jayapnra, a stately teihjde was founded Iborc 
and dedicated *0 Mabadova under tlie title of Achesvara, by AcLa, the son-in- 
law of Pramoda, the king of Matharii.J 

Throe inscrijitions have been found bearing the name of Kunishka. Of 
these one is dated Samhat 9, another ib; in the third the year has unfortu- 
nately been broken aw.ay. The memorials of his successm’, the Jllaharnja 
Huvishka, are more numerous, and the dates range from Samha/. 39 to 50, 
In one iustanoc, however, the gift is distinctly made to the king’s Vihara, which 
docs not necessarily imply, that the king was still living at the time; and the ' 

• • sirnwiT’??:: ^ •• '• . i 

^‘Gonanda, the king of Kii.sbniir, having been Buinmoncd by his relation, Jarasandha, to hi« 
assistanec, besieged with a mighty army Kriihna's city of Matliura.’’ 

^immi i 

s5> 

X I have not been able to trace king IVamoda’s name clscwhcri?. He may have been one of 
ihc seven Nagas (or, according to another M.8., Mauna) princes, whom the Vayu Vuiana meu- 
tions as destined to reign over Mathura— 

Trari afr rwi ?tuti W ^ • 

s£» <» 

** The leven ^6ga8 will possess the pleasant city of Mathura/' 
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fcume niny have boon the intention of the other inscriptions; since the gramma- 
tical construction of the words, which give the king’s name and titles in the 
genttivo cas(‘, is a little doubtful, the word upon which they depend not being 
clearly (‘xpresscd. lluvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva, who, notwithstand- 
ing Ids purely Indian name, must be inferred to the same dynasty, since ordi- 
narily he is honoured with tlie same distinctive titles, Malidrdja Rdjaiirdja 
Devdpufra; and for Devaputra is in one legend substituted Shdlii^ by which the 
Indo-lSeytliian Princes were specially distinguished. On gold coins, moreover, 
his name is given in Greek characters. 

Of the Bactrian dynasty that preceded the above the two last reigning 
princes were the Batrap llajahal, whose coins hear a double legend, the one in 
Grei'k, the other in Puli charactei’s, and the Satrap Saiidasa, of whose reign 
one inserij»tion has been discovered at Matliurd. This latter, it apfiears, was 
Buhjugated by the great Jndo-Scythian conipieror, Wema KadpBises; and it is 
perhaps more probable that the Vikrainadifya era dates from his victory rather 
than from the aeeossion of his son Kanisbka. 

The succession then stands as follq^^s; 

Bactiuan. 

The Satrap Rajabal, from 120 to 80 B. 0. 

The Satrap Sandasa, from 80 to 57 B. 0. 

Indo-Scythian (Buddhist). 

Wema Kadphises, or Vikrammlitya, 57 B. C. 

The Maharaja KanisHlia c. 50 to 29 B. 0. 

The Maharaja lluvishka, c. 29 to 13 B. C. 

The Mahaiaja Vasudeva, c. 13 B. C. to 30 A. O. 

The Maharaja Gondophares, c. 30 A. D. to 35 A. D. 

Beyond Vasndova the Mathura discoveries supply no information ; but it 
may bo rcasonaldy conjectured that his immediate successor was Gondophares, 
of whom an inscription has been found at Takht-i-Bahi, now in the Labor 
nuiseum, with a date read by Professor Dowson as Sambat 100, corresponding 
to 43 A. Dh A very special interest attaclit?B to this name, since it has been 
preserved by occlesiastical tradition as that of the Prince, under whom S. 
Thomas the Apostle suffered martyrdom about the year 50 A. D. The sub?- 
sta’itial truth of the legend is thus confirmed in a very remarkable manner ; 
and whether or no it should be%ttributod to the effects of the divine displea- 
sure, the fact appears clear that Gondophares W 4 S the la&i of bis Ufto to sit 
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upon tho throno. He was deposed by Ghiitoikaclia, ilio founder of the famous 
Qupta dynasty, which lasted for five generations as follows ; — 

Gupta Dynasty (Bra'hmanicau.) 

Cliandra Gupta I., 78 A. L). 

^iinuidra (;rupta, 118 A. D. 

Chandra Gupta II., 158 A. D. 

Kuiuara (iupia, 188 A. D. 

Skanda Gupta? 220 A. D. 

In the reign ol* Skanda Gupia, one of his Generals, by name Bliatbirk.i, 
revolted and cstablislicd biinselt’ as the independent sovon'ign of tSanrashtra. 
By the year 819 A. D. the Gupta power had been entirely destroy(Ml, and 
Bliaitarka's great grandson, Guliascua, had inangurated a now era called the 
Ballabhi. 

Mr. Tlioinas, tho celebrated iiiiniismatist, has broacdnul a theo?y that the 
era intend<Ml is that of the Seleiieulm, whi(;h coinino need on the 1st of Oeto- 
her, 812 B. 0. Tho loJig interval of time between this date and (‘ithor tlai 
Yikramaditya or the Saka initial N’^oar would seem to rofider liis liypotla^sis 
altogether untenahle, as being utterly subversive of accepteil ebronoloi^y. 
But from sueii an inserij)tic)U as that of Kanislika with the date Samh^U 9 ho 
does not deduce tlio year 303 B- C. (that is 312-9) but rather snp]>(>ses tliat 
as w'O ourselves ordinarily write ’75 for 1875, so th<^ Iiido-Scy tliians wrote 9 
for 309 ; and thus Sainhal 9 might correspond with the year 3 B. (j. A 
curious eontirmation of this view may b(*, observ^ul in the fact that the inseiap- 
lions, in whicli tho dates range from 9 to 98, employ a (Iivi.>ion of the year 
into tlie three seasons, Grishnui, Varsha, and lleiuantu, tliut is to sa}^, the liot 
weather, the rains, and the; winter ; and the flay is sj>ecified as (for example) 
the 11th of the 4th month of tho ])articuiar season. In only one of the 
Mathura inscriptions is the date above a liujidrod, viz. 135 ; and hero too 
division of time is according to tlio Hindu Calendar st ill in use, the particular 
month named being Bushya, Hence it may be infenajd that tliis inscripti<.)n 
beloTigs to an entirely diflerent series and may very probably refer to tho 
Saka era. 

The Seleucidan era is obviously one that might have rocomnumded itself 
to a dynasty of mixed Greek descent; but another that might wilii equal or 
oven greater probability have been employed, is tho Kaslimirian era used by 
Kalhana in the last three books of his Kuja-Tarangini, and which is still fainiJar 
to the Brahmans of that country. It is otherwise called the era of the 8ap- 
tarshis and dates from the secular procession of Ursa Major, Chaitra sudi 1 of 
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lOf) THK EUA OF THE INSCRIPTIONS AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 

ilio 2nth year of tlie Kali-yu^a, B. 0. It is known to l)e a fact, and is 
not :i nioro liypotliosis, tlmt when this ora is used, the hundreds are generally 
(>niiit(‘d. The ohronolo/^ical difficulties involvcnl in these inscriptions seem 
tlK refore, almost to defy solution : for the era may commence (iitl)or in March^ 
;]07(1 B. (f, or in 0(‘tohcr, 312 B. C., or in 57 B, (k, or in 78 A. D. There is 
further a dilHeulty in considering tliat ant/ one era can ho intended ; for ono 
insr.ription has been found, (kited 47, mentioning Iluvislika as king, while 
two others l)oaring Vasud(^va’s name, are dated respectively 4 4 an<l 83, vvhi(dl 
would thus make Vasu<jeva at onc(3 the jtivdeccssiu' and tliii su«(X)ssor of 
lluvisld\a. The simpk^st way of meeting this dillifudty would b(3 to ri^fer the 
jigun\s to the ycair of* the king's nu’gn, and a small fragment of an inscrip- 
tion that 1 found in the damfilpur mound bears tla^ words. .. shlasf/a 
siDurdlsare 28 Hemanf 3 dir. of whicli the mos< obvious translation would 
bc! ' On the day of the third winter month ot‘ the 2Sth year of tlio 

reign of Kanishka* (as the nanui it would seem must have been). Nor 
ne(‘(i any difficulty bo occasioned by tho use of lh(‘ word Samhat to 
denote the year of ji momarch's reign. For though modern ])ractico res- 
tricts tluj term (exclusively to tho Vikramadity a era, siudi was not always the 
(\'ise : witness the inscription on the tenipk^ of Gohind Dcva, at Ih’inda-bari — 
iSciudud 34 Si'i Sakahandh Akhar Sfin/i rdj^^ in tln' 3-tlli year ol tlie ladgn of 
ih(^ Fiinpiwor Al)knr.’ But t,h(^ lieight to wln’eli the figures run is fatal to loto 
theory ; and a final solution to the mystery has ytd; to bo sought. 

About lialf-a-inile duo west of the Jamal})ar mound is a small ono on tho 
edg(i ()i‘ tho Cinnilar Hoad, wlxna? I found tlK3 low(3r extremities of tw’o large 
seated figures, in r<‘d sandstone; tlu‘ one a Buddha, with an inscri})tion at the 
base, of which tlie only words k^gible ore : var.sha t/idse 2 divas 0 , ‘on tji(‘ f>tli 
day ol' the 2nd month of th(' rifins.’ The other is almost a fac-simile of a 
sculpture figured at page 30 of Mr. Oldham’s Memoir of Ghazipnr, among 
the unti([uities loiiiid at a places called Aonriliar. It is well executed and 
represents a woman with her left iiand crlasping an infant in her lap. Ono 
tout rests oil an elaborat(dy ornamentiHl stool, the otlun' is doubled under lier 
botly. Then‘ are live small acc'cssory figures, one in front and two on either 
side at the back. 

Between this mound and Jainalpur is an extensive ridges, wliich I spent some 
days ill exiiloi ing, but found nothing of interest. Tlie most likely iilace in this 
imnu'diate neighbourhood that yet remains to bo e.xamined is a mound at the 
back of tlie jail and within its outer precincts. I brought away one tigiire 
i'roin it. Close by is an enormous pit out of whielj earth was taken t? con- 
struct the uiud walls of the enclosure. As this is objectionable from a sanitary 



Txom the Jamllpur Sazie moxmd: King Kanishka, year 38. See page 106. 
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Prom the baae of a statue of Buddha, found at the Jam4ipur Su.'Ao mound. Sec page 107. 
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point of view as well as uiiNi^htly, ])rison labour nii^bt with advantage bo 
in levelliii;^ the nionnd and using the earth to Jill up the pit ; by which 
means two objects would bo obtained. 

Since my transfer Itoui the district, the Jainalpur mound, which had 
so ofttMi boA*n <^\plor(‘d bi'foro with valuable results, has Ixhmi eomj>Iet(‘ly 
levellt‘d, at a cost of Hs. 7,2d(>, iho work having luu'u sanctioned by (Joverii- 
luent as a fainino relief o|K‘ral.ion. A large nu!nl)er of inise(‘llan(‘oiis sculp- 
tur{‘s have been discovered, of which I hav(' iveeiv(‘d no detinite descuipl ion. 
But tin'. Siore prondnent objc'ct is a liJe-sizc statin^ ol‘ Jbiddha, wliit'h is Ncry 
JiiK'ly ('^oeiiled and, when fonml, was in excelhmt preservation, though iinfor- 
tunat(‘l\’ broken in two pie(;(‘H hy a fracture just al>f)ve. the ankh's/ On iho 
haf^e is an ifiseription in 1‘a.li charaetors, of which a transcript has Iuaui sent 
ino hy a clever native dianghtsinan. 1 diaaphcr it as follows : — • 

Dcyadhannayain ►Sakya-bhikshu Yasa-dittasya. Yad atra piinyani, tad 
bliavatu n)uta-])itroh sukba rya pdddhya yniam cha sarvva'-satv-annltara jniina- 
vaplavo.'’ 

I have probaldy misread some of the letters j)rint(;d in ifalics, for as tlic'y 
piand they yield no sense. Tlie remaiud(.r 1 translate as follows : 

This is the votive ollering of the Buddhist monk Yasa-ditla. If tlau’o 
is any iinuat in it, may it wtu’k for Jhe good of his father and moilior and 
Jbr th(^ [)ropMgation of perfect knowledge througliont the world.” 

In {Sanskrit the primary meaning of deya^dhaiuiia is Mia; dn(y of giving" ; 
bnl-i.i Pali it ordinarily slancfc^ for M he gift ' itself. The liJoral ^ignihealiou 
ul‘ the monk’s luiinc', Yasa-ditta is ^ BespleiKhmt with glory’ ; ddiii being 
tlie Bali, Ibaikrit, or Hindi form of th(3 Sanskrit diytd^ hy a rule of \ araniclii's, 
niider whielj lh(i (3xam})i(* given is unlta (the niod(‘J'n sold) for 
^ the propagation’ is IVom the root rc/>, to sow ; from ^vhich also eom(*s tho 
Hindi word hdp^ ^a father,' like* tho Latin .vc/c?’ from sero. 

A second inS(‘ri]ition of some length commences with tlie words ]\falui- 

rd]<ts)f(t fJdiutpu.irasyd IJuvIstikxsya Soniratsare .’>1 ILonfintd indsa 1 die 

but 1 hav(i not Ixicn aide to read further, as the ordy transcrijit tliat I have 
receiv<‘d is a \ov\ im[>erf(ict one. A great iiuniher of fragim'jdary scuilptures 
of ditlcreni kinds haye also, as I understand, been discovert*,d, and some ot 

♦ 'I’iiti facu of lliis statue was a jealty beautiful ijr-cc* of sculpl ure, of far more arlistic 
ebaraeter lliim io auy other figure that has yet been diseuvered. However, not tlie slighlost 
cure was taken to preserve it from iujuiry; and the n<»sc has now b<-‘eri broken oiV, either by 
some bigoted iconoclast ic Muhanniiadaii, or by some child in tbe mere spirit of mischief. 
The dnflgurcnient is irrep5inii)le, and that it should have been allowed to occur is uot 
very creditable to the local authorities. 
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luivo Imou photographed for General Ciinnigliam, who spcn^scveral 
days at IMathiira, for the ])nrposo of cxanuning them. His uc.eouut will doubt- 
less a])pear in some future volume of his Archa3olo"iei4 Survey. 

Siiu!0 (h'neral ( ■unuinghain’s visit a third inscribed slab lias been 
found. A transcript has b(‘en made and .sent me and a hic-simile of it is ;^dven 
in the aeeompanyinfr plate. I have not yet succeeded in dccij>herin^ it. It 
h(\^ijis with the word {iiddhum ; (hen apparently follow'od the date, hift 
un fortunately tliere is here a Haw in the stone. After the flaw is tlui word 
Tli(‘ second lino begins with the word Blmgavitt. In tlio third line 
is lli<‘ name Mfdhuru; at the end of the sixth line indtapitroh \ in the middle 
of th(‘ S(^v(‘nth line bJiuvahi sarrea, 

Ineidmial albision has already been made to the Ivankali, or^ ns it is ocea- 
sionally calhai, the «Iaini dila-t '*lbs is an ext(m.sivi‘ mound on tlio .side of the 
A i;ra and Delhi mad, betwa'on the l>harai-pur and Dig gates of the i*i(y. A I’rag- 
nnait of a cai \ (‘(l Dnddliist pillar is set np in a mean little shod on its snmiuit and 
docs (liitv lor (Ini godd(‘ss Kank.ali, to whom it is dedicated. A lew years ago, 
the hill Nvas |);ntially trenched, when two coloss.al statues of Jhiddlia., in Ids 
i‘]i!ira(‘tm’ of (('atilicr, were discovered. TIkw .are eaeli seven and-a-lialf leet in 
1)( ight, .and arc probaldy now in the Allahah.id museum. Wliatovau’ (ds.o‘ was louiid 
was cnllt*ctcd on th(‘ sann^ spot as th(5 nunains from the rlamalpur mound, ninl 
it is lluu’eloro i)ossible (as no accurate note wais made at the tinuv tiuit sonn^ of 
till' s|>eeifhens rclVuaaal to th<' latt(*r locality wore not really tbmid thei'o ; hut 
tlieia* is no donl)i as to llu* insoriptious, and this is the only j)oint of .any 
importaiua*. I'nrllier ('xcuvaiions resulted in the discovery of several nmti- 
laied staliu's of liner stone and supindor execution, and it wnis tlionglit that 
many mor<? might still remain buried; as the adjoining iield.s for a eoiisidoralde 
distance wore strewn with fragments applied to all sorts of vile [)urpose.s. A 

Tlio wont followiiitr begins with the letters /iw —the reruaiiider b< iiii? (iericod-— 

an<l wa'» prob.'ibU* purvatte. 'I’hift phra^^e etofuja porvape is of frequent occurreriee in these ins- 
onjitivins iind in traAisl.ittul hy General Cuniiinsjhavu ‘on this very ibite’. 1 do not think it 
can bear such a uioaniiip:. It might be literally rendered ^ after thisy but il is really an 
expletive like tin* Hindi «;e, or oeeRsionally the Sanskrit t<ul-an<tvtaramy with whie.ii an Indian 
correspondent generally begins a letter —after the stereotyped complimentary exordium— and 
whic h, in the absence of full stops and capital letters, serves to indicate a transition ton new 
subject. 

I Hy the roadside, between the Kankali lila and the Siva Tal there is a handsome chhatri, 
built in 1873, in memory of Chaiibc Gcnda, Purohit to the Kaj4 of Jhalra-pattan. It was 
intended to odd a rest house ; but, in consequence of a complaint madc.by the District Engineer, 
the design was abandoned and the chhotri itself has never been thoroughly completed. Tho 
building is so ornamental that I hoped an encroachment of a few inches on to the side of tho 
road might have been pardoned, but my BUggestion to that effset was supiaiarily scouted. 
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lar^o i^nre of tm elophanf — unrurtiinatoly without; its trunk— standinix on tlio 
capital of a pillar and in all rospocts similar to tlic well-known (^\ani[)io at 8an- 
kisa, but of much eoarsfu* work,' was found iji KS71 in a n(‘ii>bl)ourinj^ garden. 
On ilie front of the abaeus is engravtal an ins(nij)tion with the nanio of King 
Hnvi>lika and date • Sainbat dl). ’ Anotlaw inseiijjtion, conlaining the nann^ of 
King Ivanishka, with date ‘ Sainbat lb’ was dis(.H>\‘ei’(‘d (Ik^ same tla.y on the 
mound itself bjlow a sqn'hrc' jndlar carveil with lour nude? ligun^s, one on each 
iaee. Tin’s is of special inlt'resl, inasinueh as nmh; liguri'.s an‘ always eon- 
sitlcred a dist ineti V(* mark of the Jain sect, wbii li was siijiposcil to bo a late 
j)(;rversion of l>n<ldhisin ; an o[)inion, how'evor, wbieli most scholars have now 
aliandomal. Mabiivira the. 1*1 ill and fust of the great Jinas di(‘d in 52il 13. (k 
while the Nirvana, or death, of Iladdha, the fo^nulcv of the rival faith, has 
tinally heini determined as liaving taken place in 17 7 11. C. Indeed, it was sng- 
gestcMl by (.\)lehrooke, though further la^siairch would S(‘<nn to have disproved 
the theory, that Duddha was ae.tnally a disciple of Maliavira’s. 

Among other sculptures more recently found here may he meutionod the 
following: — 

l.s*/:. — A life-size seated figure with an elahorakdy carved nimbus and long 
iiair flowing over the shouldm-s and down the hack. The head is lost, ind — 
A teach(‘r of the law standing bet. ween two ti(ws of small figures seafod in iho 
attitude of contemplation, with .a Calihaii-like monster sjirawling over tlio to[> 
of th(‘ canopy above his head. Tlie arms and foot of the princi[)aUfignr (5 are 
missing; hut with this exception tlie group is in good preservation and is W(*I1 
excentod. J/d. — A spandrii of a doorway carved with the nqircsciitation of a 
triumphal column svitli a bell capital surmounted by w'inged lions sujiporting 
the figure of an clc[)hani. The reverse has an oniaiucnlal border enclosing a 
short inscription in wiii<*.}j the name of the donor is givcm as Mugali-pntra. 
4/A — A rhanninkhi^ or pillar of four (headless; Buddhas, scaled l)acd% to ha(dc 
well (‘xeciited in fine wdiito stone. 5/4. — A cUannvd'lu of four staiidinn- nude 
tigiires, roughly carved in cojirso red sandstone. tl/A. —A [aiir of columns 
feet high, charatderi^l i( ally carved with three horizontal hands of conven- 
tional foliage and festoons, which are slightly suggestive of a classic model. 
7/4.— A cross-har of a Buddhist railing with a .sculptured medallit/ii on either 
siilo. 8/4. — A small seated figure with si.x persons standing in a line below, 
three on each side of a chakra, which they are adoring. There i.s an inscription 
in cue line as follows: — 

Siddham, Jiinkaf^jja dalt'j BhUcahnsya viharaBt/a ; 

Whicli I would translate thus: ^ May it prosper, the gift of Jivika, a 
me^;ldiea^t, fof the mouastery. 
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THE UPAGtTPTA MONASTERT. 


It is worthy of roinurk that no definite line of fonnhntion lias ever boon 
hroni^ditio nor any lar^o remains of plain niasonry su|)erstriicturo; Init only 

conrusiMl medley of l)i‘oken statues without even the jxalestals on which they 
nin-t have been ()ri;i;inally ereeUxl. This su^i^Gsts a suspicion that possibly 
tluTO never w^as a teinjde on tlic site, but that th(i seul{)tures wei'C ])rouiy]it 
h(>!ti dillereiit, places in tlie lujii^hbotirhood and Ikwo thrown into a ])it by the 
IMnliaimnadiius to be buried. Ihey ebxirly boloni^ to fwo vtny dillbront periods. 
The more am are i‘oui;'lily (iarv(‘ I in oarsi^ red saudsiono and, wlKuiever 
tliero is any loitering-, it is in IVili : tln^ more modern display mmdi liigher 
artislle, skill, are exe<*uled in imieli finer material, anti all llui iiis(‘rij>tions lire in 
tlu^ Nai;ari (rliaraeiei* ont3 l^'inir apparently dat-ed in the twollth century after 
Christ. Jbd. ii[>on the wliolt' I eomdndti that the distNnery of no Jbnndations 
in situ is rather to be (e\})!ainod by the* fact that the mound has lon<;* served as a 
quarry, and that hrieks and small blocks of stone, bein^- moj-e nsel'nl lor ordinary 
Iniiidino purposes, wuidd all be removed, when cumbrous and at the same time 
In'okeii siatu(‘.s miulil be left nndistnrb'Ml, 

ll is j>ossible tliai. hei’e may have stood the I; [)ae^n|>l;!. monasb'ry, menlioned 
by ]lw(‘ii Thsani^;. As tlier(3 is no trace of any lari^i^ lank in its imnu'diato 
})r(>\iinity, it was moi’e ])i’obably tie* slle* of a. mona."- Uu’y Ilian (^I’a stupa. JA)i* a 
taidv was almost a msa'ssnry eoneoinitant ol*th<^ lattei’; its ox avation siipjdyin^ 
the eai’lh for the const met i(Mi oi' tlir^ mound, in tlie ccntn' of wliicli the relics 
wa re depoBited. Ib. ne.o a ditteront jirocedun' has to l)e adopted in exploring’ a 
mound ])eli(‘yed tn iia\< ])een a. stjq)a. from wliat avouM be followcxl in oilier 
eases. Cnlc.^s tlie object Ik* to discover tlie relies, it is ordinarily a waste of 
labour to cut df'f’j) into its centre ; for tlio ima^fcs wliieb snnnonntiKl it must 
lane fallen down ont>iJo its base*, where* rhoy havi* be(‘n o^radually huric I l>y 
the criimblln<]r av.ay oi tlie stupa over them and will bo found at no ^i'<*a.t depth 
l)(‘low the surla.ec. But, in tin* casi* of a te.mph* or monastery, tlie mound is 
itself tin? mined bnildiii:); ; if iMuliammadans w(*re tlie d(*stn>yers, it was 
enu'rally utilized as the sul.'strneture of a mosque. The I]|)ai:;n[)ta monas- 
terv, it' is true, i- s:iid to have eomprisod a stfipa also, I nit it would appear troni 
the way in wliieli it is im?niion(*d to hav(3 l)(*en (K)mparativ(‘ly a small one: it 
may well hav(* formed the raised centre of the Kankali Tila, into which 1 dn^ 
and found notliin^. 

[hit. whate\er tiie juirposo of tlie orio;inal buildings, it is clear that the hill 
w as frequented as a religions site for upwuinls of a thousand years. Some of 
the statues are unniisU\keal)Iy Ihiddhist and about cooval wdth the iitstituiion 
of Clirisliauity ; while others arc as clearly Jain and one of these is dated 
iSamOat 1 113*1. Fdtluw the Jains succeoded the Buddhists in the same way as 



TAVERNIEB’s mention of the OLP OOtTKSE OF THE RIVER. Ill 

Protostnnls have taken the place of Catholics in oiir En^^lisli Cathedrals ; or 
the two j-ival sects may liave existed together, like Greek and Latin Christians 
in the holy places ot Jerusaleiu. 

Hwen Tlisang dt‘serll>cs (ho Ujaagiipta monastery as lying to ilio east of 
the town and the Jxankali ^Fila. is a to the east ol lln^ katra, wlii^'h w’as 

certain! V the eenire of ihe old Ihiddhist city, the local tradition to iliat cllet^t 
having been confirmed by tla^ large number of antft]nitios recently found in its 
iKnghbonrhood The only dif]i(*nlty in so con^idt^ring it tirises from the faet 
that Alallnira has at all limes been r< ]»rrS(‘ntod as stainling on (he baidx of 
ibe Jaimimi, while the katra is nearly a mile away from it. i’M|>id:i rly, this 
objection is icmovNul by a,n a))p(‘ui to iIk' app'Niramaj of the grmin I, wbieh Inis 
ovidenllv bacn affected by tbivial action, and also by tlie jn-osemt habits of tlio 
riv(T, wlfudi is p(‘rsistent in endeavouring lod(‘S(‘rt its pr(.‘sent chanm*! in fa\anir 
of one still more to t.lie cast. The stream, it is said, nniy have so \\oi'k('<l its 
way lad W(‘en the natural hills an 1 artilieial mounds that i lie (emi'les, which 
onc(? stooil on its (‘ast liank, found themselvavs on the west, wliih* (liost^ that 
wc'fc; otiginally on the wt^stern v(‘rgo of' the river were eventually left far in- 
land. Tills was t(ie view taken by Tavernier more tlian two ci.nilmaVs ago/‘ 
who was so hir iiifinenced liy the ]n)pii!ar tradition ami 1 lie ^apjx'a ram*c ol’the 
country as to assert positively, not only that the couise of tlie r:v<'r had 
changed, l)ut that tlie change had taken place (]uit(' r<‘<‘(‘nlly. Mis \\ords aro 
as follows: — At ('heka Sera’' M)y wdiieh he must inttmd the Shaliganj sarae, 
tluai laaMUitly built) “ may be seen one' (»f tln' largest pagod.as in all India. (a>n- 
lU'cted with it is a hos])i(al for iiionk<*y<, not only for tliosi? tljat ar<‘ or' linaril y 
on the .sj)()t, but als(^ for any that may (aann* from t.lie sarroiin ling ooiintrv, 
and Hindus are enipIov('d to feed them. Tin’s |>agooa is oallod and 

was once held in mncli greater veiH'ralion by llio li*\itlion tli.-m it. is now: 
the reason bt'ing tlial tlir^ Janiuna n.-od to flow a.t its four., and so the 
Jl iiidus, wlu'ther natives, or slangers who lja.d eoine from ;i dislamu? on a 
])ilgrimage for [)urpos(^s (jf deNauion, liad facjjitb's for hailiiiig in thfi river 
both before they ent(*red the p.agoda and afso heforo eating wdien t,h('y went 
away. For they mnsf not (‘at withont, bathing, and lii^y believe that, tlim’r 
sins aro best etfacial by a dip in flowing water, lint foi- som(\ yiairs past 
ilie river has taken a turn to llu^ north, ami now flows at the distanctiod' a 
/ms or more; wlK'Uce it come.s about that tlie shrine is h's.s fieijuented by pil- 
grims than it. used to l)e,” 

Tlie third of tlie principal Biiddlii.sf sites is the vicinity of the katra. Here, 
at the back of the Itnnple of Bliutesvar .MubaJeva, is rather a liigh hill of very 

♦ Tlie edition from which I translate was publishe l at F a’is iu 107 7. 
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liinitcMj aron, on tlic top of wliich stood, till removed by the writer, a Buddhist 
])i}]iir ol‘ nmisually laro^o dimensions. It is carved in front with a female 
iK'aily li/e-size, bearing an umbrella, and above her head is agrotesquo 
bas-reliel' representing two monkeys, a bird, and a missliapen human dwarf. 
IrniiKMliaiely opposite the tenipki is a largo riiijious tank, called Balhhadra 
Kund, with a skiiting wall, into which had hoim built up some good s])ecimeus 
oi' the cross'barsof a Buddhist railing. From an adjoining well was recovered 
a ])!:dn pillar measuring lour feet s<‘ven inches in heiglit hy eleven iiudies in 
hrondlh, carved in 1‘roiit merely with two rosea. The elliptical lioh^s in the sides 
of the pillar were too largo for the cross-bars, whieli must have belonged to a 
snvdler range. Tlu’y measure only one f)ot three inches in length, and arc 
enri(‘l:ed with various devices, such as a rose, a lotus, some winged monster, 
&e.. These, wei'c clever, in numhor; four of tlic most perfect w'ore lakiui a\va,y 
bv (leiKU’al Funningiiam, tlie r(‘st are still in Built into tite verandah 

of a cJiavin'd close by were five other Buddhist pillars of elaborate d(?sign and 
almost pm-fect pre,s('rvation. It is said that tliere was originally a sixtl), which 
some y(‘ars ,ago was sent <lown to C/alcntla; tliere it has boon followed lyy two 
more : tin' remaining tlina* wore left, hy tlio writer, in tlio local mnsenm, 
wdiere pos>i]dy they may now liavc ]>eoii placed. * They are each ibnr fecd tbnr 
inelH‘^< in height fuul oIev(‘n inches broad ; tlio front is carved with a standing 
lemnle figure, wdiose feet rest upon a croucliing monster. In aji upper com- 
parluumt, divid(M] otf by a ]>and of Buddhist railing, are t\vo demi-flgures, male 
and lemtde, in amorous attitudes, of very superior exeention. On one |)illar 
the pi'ineipal figure is represented as gath<*ring up lier drapery, in another as 
painting her face w'ith the aid of a mirror, and in the third as supporting wnTh 
one hand a wdiK^-jar and in the other, wdiicli hangs dowm by her side, holding 
a hunch of grapes, Facli of these figures is entirely devoid of elothing : the 
drapery meniioruMl as belonging to one of them is simply being gathered up 
from behind. Tday liavc;, liowever, a profusion of ornaments — karas on the 
ankles, a belt round the w’aist, a mohnn ntdld on llie neck, hwn p/nlls in the 
ears, and churl, and jnihunchi on the arms and w’rists. There arc also 

thr(H‘ bas-reliefs at tlu> back of eacli pillar : the suliject of oiu^ is most grossly 
indt'cent ; another reprexsents Buddha’s mother, Mayd Devi, with the sal-tree 
muler which she gave birth to her son. A fragment of a pillar from one of 
the smaller concentric circles of this saino set was at some time sent to Labor, 
and is now to Le seen in the museum there. 

General Cunningham, in his Aroluoological Beport, has identified the 
XJpagnpta monastery witli the Yasa Vibara inside the katra ; but in all 
probability ho wmuld not now adhere to this theory ; for, at the time when 
be advanced it, he had never visited the Kankali Tila, and was also Uftder 
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•tlbe impression that the Fort had always been, as it now is, the centre 
of the city. Even thfjn, to main tain his tl)eory, lie was obligee] to have 
recourse to a very violent expedient and in the text of tln^ Clii nese jdl^j^rini 
alter the word %*ast' to ^ west,’ beeause, he writ(‘S, “ a mile (o (he oast would 
take us to the low ground on tlie opj)Osjt.e bunk <>(' the flanuimi, wlau-e no ruins 
^xist forgetting ii])jiarently, Fa Ilian’s distinct statement that in his time 
there were monasteries on betli sides of the river, and ])eing also unaware 
that tlwjTX^ are heights on the bank, at Isapnr and Mahaban, where lUidd- 
List remains have been tound. The topograpliieal doserij)tions of tln^ two 
pilgrims may be reconciled with existing facts without liny tamp(?ring with 
the text of their narrative. Taking the katra, or the adjoining shrine of 
Bhiitcsvar, as the omphalos of the ancient city tind tlnj probabh^ site of the 
great stupa of S^riputrii; a short distiinee to the east will bring us to (he 
KarikMi Tilii, L tho monaster}' of Uj)agupta ; the Jamalpur mound lias 
already been identified with the monkey st upa ; while some mounds to the 
ijorrli, that will shortly be UK.mtioned, may liava? been the stupas of tho four 
earlier Buddhas and other great touchers of tho law.” 

Close at the back of the Balbhadra Kiind and the katra is a range of liills 
of consid(?rable elevation, commonly called cMt kol^ literally ^ dust-lieaps,’ the 
name given to the ac(uimulution of refuse (hat colhads outside a city, and so 
corresponding preoisidy tt) tho Monte Testac(-*io at Home. Some of these are, 
however, clearly of natural formation and proba])ly indieat(} the old course of 
.the Jamiina or its tributaries. Others are tho walls of (he old city, wliieh in 
places are still of great lieight. They can bo traced in a continuous lino from 
the Rangesvar Mahddeo on the Ivans ku tila outsidtj (Jic lloli gal.o of n<i\v 
Mathurfi, across the Agra R>ad, to tho temple of Bhiitesvar, and tliuuee round 
by an orehanl called the Uthaigira ka bagh, where the hlglie>t point is erowmal 
by a small Bairagi’s ctdl, at the back of Ke‘sav Dev and beivveen it and tho 
Seth’s Chaurasi temple, to tlic slirino of Gartesvar, " the (hxl uf tla; Moat/ and 
^0 on to tlio Mabavidya hUl and the temple of Gokurnesyar near the JSarasvati 
Sanguui. 

At the distance of about a mile to the south-west of those ancient ram- 
parts, at the j auction of the< bouudari(*s of tho townsliip of Mat hura and tlio vil- 
lages of Bakirpur and Giridliarpur, is a group ol' some twelvo or fourteen cir- 
cular mounds, commonly known as the Cluiuwara mounds, from a rest-house 
that once stood there ; Chauwdta and CiiaupU being dillbrcnt forms of the same 
word. They are strewn with fragments of brick and stone and would seem all 
to have been stupas. As they are to the north of the jMniulpur mound, they 
may with great probability bo identified with the stu]>as described by II wen 
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Ths^an^ as lyin^ to the north of the monkey tank and marking the spots that had 
boon hallowed by the presence of the 1,250 famous teachers of the law. 

In tlio year 18G8,* the new road to Sonkh was carried tlirough one of these 
inoiiri Is, and in the centre was disclosed a masonry C(dl containing a small gold 
reliquary, the si/.o arjd shape of a pill-box. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard 
ol’ which was tla^ solo ohjoot of box, cell, and bill ; but it was thrown away as 
of no value. The bjx was preserved on account of the material and has been 
given to the writer Mr. Hind, the district engineer, whoso workmen had 
discovered it. 

Another mound was, as I am informed, examined by General Cunningham 
in 187;i, Nvhon, on sinking a well throngli its centre, he found, at a do])th of 13f 
feet from the summit, a small steatite relic casket imbedded in a mass of nn- 
burnt bricks, fl ?re I found substypiontly the Ihcid of a colossal figure of very 
Egyptian cast of features with a round hole in its forehead, in wliicli was once 
set a ruby or other precious stone. The lowtu’ ))art of a large st^atod Ihiddlia 
was also iiuoariheJ with an inscription in tlie Tali character on the ledge 
beneath, of wliich the first three words road Maluirdjdsi/a Devnpvtraf^jia I Judah- 
/7ir.sya, i. c., ‘of the great king, the heaven-born Iluvislika,’ followed by the date 
aam 33^ ffd 1, di 8, ‘the 8th day of the 1st summer month of the 3drd ycciv/ 
Tlio remainder has not been deciplierod with any certainty, I found also seve- 
ral cross-bars and uprights of Buddhist rails of ilifforeni sizes and a great number 
of small fragments of male and female ligtircs, animals, grotesques, and decora- 
tive patterns, showing that the sculptures here must have boon far more varied 
ill design tliaii at most of the other sites. One of the uprights has a well-executed 
and decently draped figure of a dancing-girl, with the right hand raised and 
two lingers placed upon her chin. The lower part of the iK)st lias been broken 
away, Carrying with it her feet and the third of the three groups at the back. Of 
the two groups that remain, the upper ojie represents two seated figures, ajipa- 
rciitly a teacher and his disciple, wdt h uvo attendants standing in the hack-ground, 
and has a single line oi inscription below, recoiding the donor’s name. The 
sccoml group show’s a sacred tree, cucloscd with tlio conventional rails, and a 
pilgrim on either side approacliing in au attitude of veneration. The only 
other sculpture deserving S|)ceial notice is a small bas-relief that represents a 
ca|>aeions tliroue resembling a garden chair of rustic w^ood-work, with a foot- 
stool in front of it and some drapery spread over the seat,, on which is placed 
a relic casket. In the back-ground are two figures leaning over the high back 
of the chair. Their peculiarly furtive attitude is cbaracierisiic of the style ; 
almost every group includes one or more figures j^eepiug over a balcony, or a 
curtain, or Irom bebiud u tree. On this stoute w'as found a copper coin so much 
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corroded that no legend was visible, but bearing in its centre a running figure, 
which was the device employed both by Kanishka and Hnvishka. I had great 
' lK>p(‘s of discovering another inscription here, as T had picked nj) a small frag- 
ment with the letters ^^-^ -^that is, ‘Budhtinani,’ cut very clear and deep ; but 
my search was unsuccessful. Digging jii ilui fitdd some twenty paces from 
tljo base of the mound, I caino u[)on the original })avemoMt only two or throe 
feet below tlu^ surface, with three large square graduattnl pedestals, ranged in 
close lino, on(^ ovorthrotvn, the other two oreeJ;. A capital, found Ijy General 
Cnnnifighain in 1872, measuring filt. X 2 X 2, and carved wdth fourwingetl lions 
and bulls conjoined, probably belonged to one ot the pillars that had surinonnt- 
(d these pedestals. They have been put in the local miis(‘uin togetlau- with the 
antlijiiities above described, and the knee of a colossal statue found by General 
Cnnninglinm in sinkiii^r the well ibrough the centre of the mon ml. A larg(» dry 
tank, adjoining the mound, is proved to be also of JUiddbist (‘onsirnetion, as 1 liad 
antieij>at(M| ; for I found in one of the nioumls on its margin a broken stone in- 
scribed with the letters cS i Danam Obb.’ 

Ih'tween the Kankali Tila and these Clianwara mounds, all tlie hells are 
(lott(‘d with othcj s, so close together and so inucb worn by time that they can scar- 
ce'! v be distinguished from tluj natural level of tln^ ground. Om» that I searched, 
after an ex[)loration extendiug over sev(n*al days, yielded notliiiig beyond a 
I’cAv arabesque fragments and, at a deptli of six feet Ixdow the surfaca^, a small 
j> 0 (liment containing in a niche, flanked by fahuloiis monsters and surmounted 
by the mystic wli^^el, a figure of Ihnhllno ean()|)ied by a m iny-lioaded S(!r|)ent 
and socated on a lion throne. A mound immediately adjoining the })ilhtr lliat 
marks the boundary of the township of Mathura and tin* villag('s of Maboli 
and ridi-kliera, lying due S(juth of the Kankuli 7'{la and (;ast of iIk^ (iiridhar- 
pur mound, has yieldeil a strange scjiiat figure of a dwarf, throe ieet iiiTic 
iueh('S high and two h*et broad, of uucciiain antiejnity ; and at anotlier mound, 
just outside the Pali-khcrd village ^itc, I came upon the count(M-part of Colo- - 
nel Stacey's so called >Sileuus, wbieli he found in IHdfi and placed in the A^siatic 
Socit'ty's Museum in Calcutta, where it still is. A full description of this 
curious sculpture will be given in another chapter. On further excavatiiig the 
mound, in w hich 1 found it, 1 discovered in situ, three boll-shaped bases of largo 
columns at 13 feet distamfc from one another, at the three corners of a scpnire ; 
the fourth had completely disappeared. In clearing the space between llieiri I 
came upon some small figures of bakol clay, glazed, of a blueish colour, similar 
in character to the toys still sold at ITindu fairs ; also a few small fragments 
of carved stone and some corroded pieces of metal bangles. According to 
village tradition this kliera was the fort of a demon, Nonasiir ; the exi)lanut)ai> 
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proves it to have been a Biuklliist site ; it acljoias a temple court, of the early 
j»art of tile iTtli coiitiiry, now occupied by a married Balra^ji as an ordiuary 
d\V(‘lliiig bouse. Close by, on the burdens of the liamtet of Dhan Sinli, Is a 
small Buddhist rail (now reverenced as ibo village Devi) with the usual fl<^urc of 
Biuldlia's inotluir under tlio sal tree on its front, and three ros(\s at tlie back. 
A few paces iurther on is the central portion of a very largo Buddhist pillar, 
with a head on either side, tlie exact counter-part of one that I o^ctraeted from 
the (dihatlhi Pulna at Mubaban, ^ 

Tiie hill known as the Kaiis kfi TiLi just outside the south, or, as it Is called, 
the Holi Cate of the city, is supposed to be ilie one from the summit of which 
tlu‘ tyrant of tliat mime was tumbled down by Krishna. General Cunningham 
.suggests that this miglit be one of the seven great stupas iiieutioncd by the 
Chinese ])ilgrims, and adds that <»i) the north of the city there arc two hills still 
bearing the mmu‘s of Anund and Vinayaka, titles which they speeily. But in 
ibis it a|.jp(‘ars that lie was misinformed, us no sueli localities can 1)C traced. 
Of th(‘ hilJs U; tlic north of Matbma, the most eoiispuaious are the Kailas and 
MaliaK or Jaysinlipnra sometimes called tlie (bines from tlie Ghat of that 

name wliieh is immcdiatc'Iy Ix'low it. An Anant tirtlia, easily to bo confounded 
with Anaiid, is noted in the Mathura. Mahaimya. ; and the fact that Vinayaka, 
besides its Buddhist meaning, is also an epithet of (banes, may have given rise 
to an error in the other name. The Ivans kii Tila certainly appears to be pri- 
inarilv of natural formation and hence to have been seloetod as the river 
bomidarv of the old city wall. The whole country, indeed, has been broken up 
into lieigbls and holhiws of indefinite number and extent: biiF the most ancient 
Buddhist sites iniisi bo looked for at a groaUu' distance from the river and out^ 
side the modorn city, in wliat is now open country at the back of the katra, 
and in the direetioii of Malioli, the aneieni Madhu-pnri, where the aboriginal 
king Madlm Iiehl his court, ^ubsequonlly to bis defeat, the Aryan city was 
built in the noiglibourliood of the present Katra and the temple of Bhiitesvar; 
and, being th^ seat of the new Government, it ajipropriatod in a siieeial way 
the nflme wliieh formerly liad denoted, not tbo capital, but the whole extent of 
tm-ritory. This view is confirmod by observing that, philologioally, ‘ Mathiira ’ 
appears a more fitting mime for a country than for a city, and one that could 
be apiilled to the hitter only infereiitially. The pre.sent city is the third in 
order and has fur its centre the Fort ; as the second had the temple of Blmtesvar, 
and the first the grove of Madhu-baa. Thus, vSpoakiug generally, the further 
we move back froiu the city direction of Maboli, the older will probably 

be the date of any antiquities that may be discovered. 


!So called from a d>YcUiug- house that was hulU there by Sawfte Jay Sinh. 



ciiaptj:r VI. 

THE HINDU CITY OK MATHUI^A. 

On ihe Jecline of rmJdliisni, Maihiiril iic(|iiire(] tliut eliaracfor for sanctify 
whicli it si ill retains, as ilio n'pntod birth-plnco of the thdfied Krishna. Or, 
more prohahly, the triiiniph of Buddhism ^vas a imiro episode, on tlie conelu- 
siou of wliieli the city rccovcicd a (diarader whi(?h il. laid heforo enjoyed at a 
much (‘:irli(‘r period ; for it may be inferred from the lan^nago of tlio Orec'k 
j^oo^jjrajdiers that Brahmanism was in tlmir iitno the ladi^ion ol’ tlie ooiintrv, 
while Jlindn tradition is uniform in maintaining its claims both to holiness and 
aiiti<|uitv. Thus it is represemti'd as the second of the capitals of the Imnar 
race, whicli were in succtssion Prayii^, Mathura, Kusasthali, and Dwaraka ; 
and in the following well-knovvu couplet it is ranked among lh(‘. seven sanc- 
tuaries of Iliiiduslan : — 

Kasi Kanti olui May^khyii twaycxlhya Dwaravaiynpi • 

MatburavaiJtikd chaita siipta puryo tra mokshaduh. 

‘‘ Kasi ('/. (?., Baniiras,) Kanti (probably Kanchi^, Ma)& 'i. e., flaridwdr), 
with Ayodhya, Dwdravati, Mathura, and xAvantikii, are the seven cities of 
salvation.'* 

At the present day it has no lack of stately edifices, with wliicli, as described 
of old ill the Harivajisa, it rises beautiful as the crescent moon over the dark 
sirejun of the Jamund but they arc all niodorn. The neiglihourhood is 
crowded with sacred sites, which for many genoraiions have hecn rev(‘renced 
as the traditionary scenes of Krishna’s adventures, hut, thanks to Muliaminadun 
intoleranec, there is not a single building of any aiiticjiiiiy (‘itluu* in the city itself 
or its environs. Its most famous temple— that dedicated to Kesava Deva —was 
destixycd, as alrea<ly mentioned, in Ififilt, the (deventh year ol' the reign of the 
iconoclastic Aurang/ad). The mos(jue erected on its ruins is a l)iiilding of little 
architectural value, hut the ruiiural advantages of its lofty and isolated position 
render it a striking feature iu the landscape. The so-esllcd katra, ia which it 
stands, a place to which fre(]uent allusion has been made in the previous chapter, 
is an oblong enclosure, like a sankj feet in length by (i5o feci in breadth. 
In its centre is a raised terrace, 172 feet long and 8fi feet broad, upon which 
now stands the mosque, occupying its entire length, but only fiO feet of its 
breadth. About five foot lower is another terrace, mciasuring feet by 2(5<S, 
Tliere may still be observed, let into the Muharnniadau pavement, ‘ some votive 

* W’llfOmHfIT n Uarivansa, 3, loo. 

30 
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tal'lets with Nii<:^ari inscriptions, dated Scunbat 1718 and 1720, corrcBponding 
to Kif)!) and 1663 A. D. In the latter year the tem{)le attracted tiic notice ot 
the. traveller Dernier, who writes : — “ Between Delhi and Agra, a distance ol 
lilt', or sixty leagues, there are no tino towiis, tlie whole road is cheerless and 
uninteresting ; nothing is worthy of ohservation hut Mathura, wli(*ro an an- 
cient and inagnific<*nt pagan tenj])le is still to be seen.” The jdinth ol’ tl).o 
Icinple-wall may l)e traced to this day at the hack of tljo mosque and at right 
angles to it for a distance of 163 feet; hut not a vestige oi‘ the snperstrue- 
tiirc has been allowed to remain. 

Tile following description of this famous building is given by Tavernier, 
wdio visited it al) 0 ut the ycair 1650. Ho Avrit(‘s : — After the temples of dagre-- 
natii and Banarous, the most important is that of Matura, about 18 to* froin 
Agra on the road to l)»dhi. It is one of tlio most snmj>tnous (‘dificcs in all 
India, and the place wh(‘re there used to be formerly the giaaitost concourse of 
pilgrims ; hwi nov\^ they are not so many, the Hindus having gradually lost 
tluMi' previous vencratiosi for th<^ temj)le, on account of tin? Jamuna, wlnddi 
ust‘(l to pass close by, now* having (dianged its hod and formed a new (dianiad 
half a. leagiKi awniy. For, after bathing in the river, they lose too much time 
in returning to the temple, and on tlio way might come across something to 
remler them unclean . 

** Th(‘. teuijde is of such a vast size that, though in a hollow, one can sec it five 
or six to oif, tlie building being very lofty and very magnificent. Tlia stone 
used in it is of a ve‘.ldisli tint, liruught from a largo qmirrv near Agra. It s})]its^ 
like our slatt», and you can have slabs 15 feel long and nine or ten broad and* only 
some six inches thick ; in I'act, yon can split tliem just as you like and according 
to your ret|airem(i7its, while you can also have fimi eolnmns. The whole of the 
fort at Agra, the w^alls of Jehaiiahad, the king’s palace, and some of the 
houses of the nobles are hnilt of this stone. To return to the temple.-— It is sot 
on a large octagonal phith)nn, which is ail faced with cut stone, and has roimd 
about it two bands of many kinds of aiiiinals, but j)artienlarly monkeys, in r(di(*f; 
the one band l)eing (>nly tw'o feet off the ground level, the other, tw'o feet from. 
ih(^ top. 'The asetjut is by tw'o staircases of 15 or 16 stops each; the .steps 
being only tw o h'ct iu huigth, so that twm j)eople cannot mount abreast. One of 
these staircases leads t > tlio grand entrance of the temple, ih(? other to the back 

♦ Hero Ijv utatt's tlit* ilisttince correcllv ; but in aivotber place be gives the stages from Delhi 
to Agra aw iullows : — From Dtjlhi to UaUcltmura, 8 Aw.' ; from nadilpoura to Folwel ki sera, 
J8 ; from IVIwel ki sera to Cot Id sera (Koal) 16 ; from Cot ki sera to Cbeki sera (Matlmra, ‘ChekF 
slandiug fur ‘sli&hki') 10; from Cheki sera to tioodki sera, 6 ; from Goodki sera to Agra, 6.’^ 
One stage must have been omitted at the end. 
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of the choir. The temple, however, occupies only half the platfrom, the other 
half makin^^a grand square in front. Like other temples, it is in the form of a 
cross, and has a great dome in the middle with two rather smaller at the end. 
Outside, the bnihling is covered from top to bottom wdth figures of animals, 
su(;li as ra?n8, monkeys, ami elephants, carved in stone ; and all round there arc 
nothing but niches occnpiod by different monsters. In each oftlie tlircc towers 
there are, at every stage from the base to the pinmude, windows five or six foot 
high, each provided wdtha kind of balcony wliore four persons can sit. Eacli 
balcony is covonxi with a litllo vault, snj)port(xl some liy four, others by eiglit 
columns arranged in pairs and all touching. Hound these towers there aixi yet 
more niches full of figures rejin'senting demons ; one has four arms, another 
four l(‘gs ; some human heads on bodices of Ixiasts wdth horns and long tails 
twilling ronnd their thighs. There are also iminy figiiros of nionki'vs, and it 
is (juite shocking to Imv'O before one’s eyes such a liost of moiistrositicis. 

jiagoda has only one ontraneo, wliich is very lofty, with many column.^ 
and images of men and Ix^asts on (uThi^r -side. The clioir is enclosed by a scn^cn 
composed of stone pillars, five or six inches in diameter, and no one is allowed 
inside hut the chief Brahmans, wlio malo* use of a little seend, door wJiich I could 
not discover. When in the temple, 1 aske<| some of the Brahmans if I could 
so > the giaait Ham Ham, meaning the gn^at idol. Tliey rofiliixl that if 1 would 
give tlicm something, flaw wouhl go and ask permission of tlieir sn[)orior 
which they did as soon as I had put in their hands a couple of rupees. After 
waiting about luilf au hour, the ihalimans opened a door on the in.side in t he 
middle ot the screen — outside, the screen is entirely closed — and, at alioiit 15 or 
16 feet from the door, I saw, as it w(jre, a s(piare altar, covered with old gold 
and silver brocade, and on it the groat i<lol that they call Ham Ham. Tiu; head 
only is visible a.m\ is. of very blaiik inarhh*, with what se(um‘d to he two rnliies 
for (y(*s. The wdiolo body from the neck to the ie*ct was covered with an 
embroidered robe of red vidvet and no arms could Ikj s(?(m. Tle.u’e were tw'o 
oilier idols, one ou either side, two feet high, or tlior(‘ai)onts, and got up in tho 
same style, only with white faces; these they called BxiccJior. 1 also noticed in 

^ UoKardinir the veiicratiuii paid totlio lieadot the temple, Tiiveniter, in anotliei* i)l;i(;e, relatea 
the followiji;; anecdote : — “ W'liile I m as at Agra, in the year 1G42, a very odd thing happened. A 
Hindu broVer in Dutch employ, by name Vidda‘^, Muine 70 or so year.s ot age, ree(;ived tidings of 
the deatli of the eliief liiAbman, that is to say, the high priest ot (he temple ot MaLura. tie at 
once went to the head of tlu* office and begged him to take his acc<nints anti flnisli tljem oJF, for 
as his higli priest was dead he wislied to die too, lhat he might .serve the holy man In the other 
world. Directly his accounts had been iiispecled, lie got into his carriage, together witli sumo 
redaiionswho tolloAvod him, and, as lie had taken iioihing either to eat or drink since the news had 
reached him, he died on tho road^ without ever expressing a wisli for any food. *’ 
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the tciuplo a structure 15 or 16 feet square, and from 12 to 15 feet hi^h, 
covered with coloured cloths representing all sorts of demons. This structure 
was raised on four little wheels, and they told mo it was the movoat-le altar, 
on wliieli they set the great god on high feast days, when he goes to visit the 
otlier gods, and when they tako him to the river with all the people on their 
chiel’ holiday.” 

From tlio al)ove description, tho temple would seorn to have boon crowded 
with coarse figaro-seu][)turos, and not in such pure taste as the somewhat older 
tein}do of (Jovind Dcvii at Brinda-ban; but it must still have been a most 
sumj^tuous and iinj)osing edifice, and wc cannot but detest tlio bigotry of the 
l)arbarian who dijstroyod it. At the time of its demolition it had been in exist- 
ence only some fifty years, but it is certain that an earlier slirino, or scries of 
shrines, on th(^ same site and under tho same dedication, had been famous for 
many ages, Thus it is said in the Varaha Parana— * 

Na Kesava Siimo dera na Mathura samo dvija. 

No god like Kesava, and no Brahman like a Mathuriya Chaiiho.” 

In still earlier times the site now wrested by tho MuhammadaJis from tho 
Hindus had been seized by the Hindus tljcmsclvs to the prejudice of* another 
religion, us is attested by the Buddhist remains which we have already describ- 
ed as found there. 

With regard to tho cliange in the course of the stream, all engineers whom 
I have cunsult(‘d are unanimous in declaring that tho main channel of the 
Jamiuia can never in liistoric times have boon at the foot of the tornjile, as 
Tavernier imagined. The traces* of fluvial action, which he o})servod, are 
iinniistakeable, but they date from tho most remote antiquity. This, Ijowovcr, 
need not occasion any difllculty; for, as Madhu-puri, the first capital, was 
established at a point which clearly the Jamund could never have reached, there 
is no improbability iu supposing that the second capital also, though much 
nearer tho stream, was not actually on its bank. The temples which Fa Hian 
mentions as being on the other side of tlic river, were probably situate at Isapur 
and Maha-ban. It is also to be noted that a tributary stream, the bed of which 
is now partly occupied by tho Delhi road, did certainly flow past tho katra. This 
being joined, at the point still called tho Sangarn, or ‘ confluence,’ by another 
considerable water-course from the opposite direction, fell into the ohaiiuel now 
crossed by the Seth’s bridge, and so reached tho Jamumi. 

In anticipation of Aurangzeb’s raid, tho ancient image of Kesava Deva 
was removed by lidnd Rdj Sinh of Mewar, and was set up on the spot where, 
as they journeyed, the wheels of the chariot sank in the deep sand and refused 
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to be extricated. It Iiappeiiod to bo an obscure little village, then called Siarli, 
oa tho Baiais, 22 miles north-east of Udajj)ur. Bub tho old name is now lost 
in tho celobriiy of tho toinplo ol Ndth Ji, ^ tho Lord/ wliich gives its desigiuitiou 
to the town of Nath-dwdra, which has grown np round it.* This is tho most 
highly V(morated of all the statues of Krishna. There aro seven others of great 
repute, wliich also des(irvo nnmtion here, as a large proportion of them camo 
from tho iieiglibonrhood of Mathura, viz.y Nava-ii/ta, which is also iit Nath-dwiira; 
Mathura-ndth at Kota ; Dwdraka-ndth at Tvankaranli, brought from Kananj ; 
Bal Kishan at Surat, from M:ih;l-ban ; Bitthal-nath or IMndu^rang at Kola, 
from Baiuiras; Madau Molian from Brinda-biin ; and (Jokul-iiatii and Gokul- 
cbiindriima, both from Gokul. These two last were at Jaypur till a few years 
ago, when, in consequence of tho Maharaja’s dislike to all the Votaries of 
A^ishnu, they wore removcul to Kain-han in Biiarat-pur territory. In all pro- 
bability before very long they will he brought back to their original homes. 

At the back of thekatrais the modern temple of Kesava Deva, a cloistered 
quadrangle of no particular architectural merit and, except on special occa- 
sions, little frequented, in consequence of its distanc;o from the main town. It 
is supported by an annual endowment of Rs. 1,027, the rents of tim village of 
Uiidi in tho Ohhdtd pargana. Close by is a very large quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, called the Potara-kund, in which, as the name denotes, Krish- 
na’s ‘ baby-linen ’ was washed. There is little or no architectural decoration, 
but tliG great size and massiveness of the work render it imposing, whije the 
effect is much enhanced by the venerable trees which overhang the enclosing 
wall. Unfortunately, the soil is so ])oroiis that tho snj)ply of water is raj)idlv 

* It is described, in the lately published report of the Indian Survey Department, as “ u 
large availed city on the right bank of the Banas river. On the north-east and south it is surround- 
ed by liilla, but to (he west, across the river, which here takes a very sljarp bend, it is fM.irJy 
open. It Inis the reputation of l)eing an enormously wealthy city, which I have no doubt ia 
true, as it is a great place of pilgrimage ; every pilgrim giving wliat he can as an offering at the 
shrine of Sriiiitli. Amongst the more valuable presents given to live? Brahmaua, are elephants 
and cattle ; large herds of the latter graze on the hills to the c?ast of the eity, where there is a 
regular cattle farm surrounded by a high wall and guarded by sepoys; the cows in milk receive ■■ 
a daily ration of grain, all sorts mixed, which i« boiled in an immeiise iron chaldron. About 
two years ago the MaUant, or head Gosain, of NiitU-dwara, became troublesome, igrnring all 
orders of the Darhar, and otlierwisi* misconducted himself to such uu extent, that it was found 
necessary to send a force against; him. It w.as supposed that he would resist, but on seeing some 
guns commanding his city, he gave in; he was banished to Mathura and liis son allouTd to take 
his place; but at the same time 30J sepoys, under the orders of a Kmiidar, ai)poirited by the 
Darhar, were stat4one«i there to ensure his good behaviour. Even now it is a place rather to be 
avoided, as the Brahmans arc a very independent sot and apt to be iiiRolent on very sm.all 
provocation. All tishing and shooting is itrictly prohibited within the grouuvl belonging to 
thin city. 
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iibsorlxMl, and in every Beason hut the rains the lon^; of steps arc dry to 

tlifeir v(5rv base. Jts last restoration was made, at consulerablo cost, in 1850, by 
the Kaindar of the Gudliiir Raj. It mi^lit now bo easily tilled iVoin the canal. 
A small cL‘ll on the margin of the tank, called iiHliflerontly Kara-^rali, ‘ the 
j)rison-house, ’ or Jainii-bliumi, ‘ tho birth-place, ’ marks the sj)()t where Vasii- 
deva, and Devaki w(a*e kept in continemeiit, and wlicre thidr son Krishna was 
born. The adjoining suburb, in its name Mallpnra, commemorates, it is said, 
K ansa's two famous mallas^ i, c., ‘ wrcistlers, ’ Chdnura and Mushtika. At tlie 
back of the Potara-kmid and within (he (tircuit of the Dliiil-kot, or old ramparts 
of (ho city, is a very largo mound f where a railway engineer had a lious(> 
b(d'or(? the Muiiny) whicdi woidd seem, to havai been tho site of some large Bud- 
dliisl establishment. It is strewn with brokom bits of stone-and Iragnumts of 
seulptina', and J lV)und in particular two large but headless and armless and other- 
wise miitilaiod iigures of Ibi Idlia seated and fully clotluui. In tliis I'cspcct tiny 
agr(‘(‘(l with all the iigures found in this particular neiglibourhood, as also in 
the position of tlu; hands, which are not crosscul on the ibei, hut th(‘ right is 
rais(‘{l in admoniiioii, while the loft rests on the tlngh. At. the Kankali tlla the 
stahires are mostly nude ; and at tho Jamalpur mound, they are inoia; commonly 
standing than sealed. 

In connection with tho discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allusion has already 
bo<m ina(l(* to the temple of l^lintesvar Mahadova, which overlooks ( lie old and 
ruinous Balbhadra-kniid. In its ])resent form it is a quadrangle of ordinary 
character with pyramidal lower and cloister built by tlie Mahrattas towards tho 
end ol’ last century. The site has probably boon oecuj^ied by successive reli- 
gious buildings from most remote auti<jaitv, and was at one time the ('(uitre of 
the towm of Mathura, which has now moved away from it more than a mile to 
tlui east. In the earlier days of Dralmiaiiism, before tiio (levelopment of tJio 
Krislma oultns, it may bo surmised that Bhiilesvar was the sp('ei;d local di- 
viiiiiy. Th(‘re aro in Braj tlirce other shrines of Mahudeva, which arc also of 
liigli traditional ro])ute in spite of tho meanness of their modern accessories, 
Kamesvar at Kama, Chakrosvar at (iebardhari, and Gopesvar at Briiida- 
])an. A mela is held ly the Balbhadra-kiind on the full moon of Sravan, (he 
feast of the tSahino, The pond was partially cleaned out and n'.paired as a relief 
■work during the late famine, and, as the Aring navigation chamiel terminates 
in a ri'servior close by, there will now be no difticnlty in keeping it always filled 
with water. This branch of tho canal has a length of eight or nine inilos^ 
with two locks, one at Ganesni, the other immediately o|)posito the Chauraai 
tcunplo. For some little distance it runs directly under the Dhul-kot, or old 
city wall. 
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Of tlio iH<any little shrines that clnst(T about the Balbhadra-knnfl, one is 
do(lieatf?d to Ihilanbua under his title of Dau-ji, ^ the cider brother another 
to (xancs, and a third to Nar-Siiiha, ^ the mau-liou, ’ the fourth inear- 
natiou of Vishnu. According to the. legend, iliore Avas an iiii])i()us kiu^-, by 
name Hiranya. Kasipn, avIio elainn^d univ('rsaJ sovereignty over all powers on 
eartli, in iicaven, and Ik^II. No one had the hardihood to oppose him, save his 
own son, the pious ])rinec Prahlad, who Avas for evau* singing the praises of tlio 
groat god Visliiiu. If, ” said tluj king, ‘' your god is eAerywdiore j)r(‘sent, 
let Idm now show himself in this pillar wdiieh 1 s^:rik(‘. At tln^ word the 
pillar parted in twain and r(‘.veahid the god in t(uvribl(i tbrm, halt* lion half 
man, wlio seized the Ixjastfnl nionareh and toia; him in pieces and devoured him. 

In an ad joining orchard ej^lled the Kazi’s J3agh h a small modern mos(jne, 
and ill eomieetion with it a enrious scpiare bnihling of red sand-stone. It now 
(uieloses a ]\Iuiiamma.dan tomb, and in all probabiliry was originally const ruct- 
ed Ibr tied ])ur))Ose, ilioiigb it has nothing Saraeenie ai)ont it and is a good 
sj)oeimon of the ])nre Hindu style ofarehiti'eture, Avith (diarac'.li'ristie columns and 
S(piar(‘ arehitravt's sui'poidod on brackets instead of arelies. Similarly, almost all 
tli(f old(‘.st buildings that now riunaiii in and a.l)Oul tla^ city ar<^ houses or tombs, 
that Avere constrn(*t(‘(I for Mubanimadaus by Hindus and in purely JJindn style. 
At tin* pi'{‘sent day all the new bnildiiigs are intended for Hindu use, luit 
their areliiiectural forms have been greatly modified by Muhammadan influ- 
ences. 

After leaving the great entruneo to llio katra, the Delhi road passes a ma- 
Sf)nrv Avcil* called ^ Kubjii';*; ' in commemoration of the miracle wdiieh Kri>lina 
wrought ill straightening tln^ hum;)- liaeked maiden who met him llnn'e. The 
turn to Iho right leads into tlieeiiy by tin; llrinda-ban gat(.‘. under lie? Anibarisha 
hill, and jxi.st rlie Slialiganj sarae, Avhieh has a. once haiidsnnu*, but now' sadly 
rnimuis, sloiu^ tVont. ]n the Mnliammadaii burial-ground, on tlie ojipositij side 
of tli(^ street., is a fine larg(‘ sterna ChliatI.ri, similar to the one near the Idgab at 
Mahti-liaii, w hich t!ommeniorati‘s Ali Khan, tlui hxjul (jlov(‘riior of that town. It 
is ])rol)abty of tlie reign of Akbar, and is said to covit tlie ashes of a certain 
Klnvaja. Nearer the roaelsiile is an iiidinislied square stone building w itli Au-ry 
(degant tracery, which is said to have Iieeii commenced as the monument 
of some graixlee of Darblianga. The liandsoinc bridge w liicli hero eross(vs the 
natural Avater-conr.se knowm as tlie Rarasvati »^angam, or ^ coJiHueiico of the 
Sarasvati,’ Avas built by Relli Laklnui (Jliaiid in 1841). 

• linmcaiately opposite ilx’ well afrrtguient of h sculptured Buddhist pillar has bceu set up, and 
receives religious lionoure as represeidiug the Hindu goddes Devi, 
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To tlio nVlit of it is a temple of Maliadeva, wliich forms a very conspicuous 
ol)icet. It was built in the year 1850 by Ajiidliyji Prasad of Lucknow, and 
the court-yard is in tli('. (lcl)ased stylo of architecture for which that city is no- 
torious. Close by is a walled pardon with another lorn pie to the same divinity 
and a much ficr|ucntcd stone "hat on the riv^er-bank, all constructed at the cost 
of‘ 8ri (j}o[)al, the head ot the money changers in thti city, who is now rejn’csent- 
cd by bis son Ibblba Krishan. Hound the "arden wull on the inner side arc 
rooms for the accommodation of pilgrims, the arches bcin" fitted in with doors 
and ])aneLs of reticulated traecy, in wood. A daily distribution of "rain is here 
made to ilie i)Oor. The adjoining hill is called Kailas, and on its slope is the 
shrine oi’ (lokai nesvar, who is represented as a "iant seated figure, with enormous 
eyes and long liair and bcjtrd and moustaches. In one hand is what a])[)(*ars to 
1)0 a wine cu[>, in fclio oilier some flowers, or grapes. The stone is much worn. 
The figure is ci'rtainly of great anti(piity and might have been originally intend- 
ed to reprc'seiit some Indo-8(y tliian king. In a niche in the wall arc two small 
Blaines, ab‘»ul 1\ loot higli, called by tlio Brahmans Sati and Parvati. They 
really are both well oX(‘outed and early figures of Buddha, seated and jii'cacliiug. 
OiK) has lost th<‘ right band. In the same sot of buildings is the tomb of Uanta- 
ma Hislii. Now, (rokarna is the name oi' a place near the Malabar coast wlioro 
Bliagirath pi'ae.tised austerities before he brought down tlio Oangcjs from 
heaven, and Gotama (not Gantama) is the author of some of the hymns in 
the Rig Vi'da ; so that both names might bo conmaded with Hinduism : but 
both are also Buddhist, and tiiis fact, combined with the oxistouco of unmis- 
takcaldy Buddhist sculpture.s on the spot, may ho taken as proof that this is 
one of the old Buddhist siU's. Gautama, it need scarcely be said, is one of the 
commoiK'st luiiiK’s of Buddha liimself and Gokarnosvar is one of the eight great 
A'ila-riigas, or j)assionlcss deified saints. 

Immediately under the bridge is a sbrino bearing the singular name of 
Gargi JSargi, or as it is sometimes called, the Great and Little Pathawari. 
They are said to have been tlic t\yo wives of Gokarn, who when translated 
to heaven bec*am(‘, t he etpial of Mahadeva. The nuuitra to be repeated in lionour 
of the younger lady runs as follows ; — 

Honour to thee, 0 divine S/irgi, the Rishi’s beautiful wife, happy mother, 
bcnelicent incarnation of Ganri, ever bestowing success.” 

Here are several otlicr "roups of rude vermilion -stained stones, some in 
the open, some housed in shrines of ijjeir owm, which do duty for Bhairav, 
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Sitala Devi, and Mas/ini. Two fragments arc of Bnddliist type : one a rail, the 
other a scailptun^ of iMaya Dc^vi skiinling iiiuh'r a pillar with la.'ll-sliapcjd capi- 
tal. Opposite the Kailas liill, across road, is an ojxni ]>!ain, where the 
sports of the Icim J/ila are colehraunl on tlio f(‘Siiva] of Mie Lfasahara. (Jlose 
•by is a tank called the 8aras\ali-kund, in(‘asiiring 1:^5 I’cet s^piai-e. Owing lo 
fcjonn^ fault in tlu' construction, il is almost always dry, and lin* a.djoining build- 
ings Inn e aI^o rather a ruinous and deserted ap|)<‘arance. We learn, however, 
from tJie Idllowiiig inscription, which is on a tanlel ovau* the <ai(ranc(‘ to llie 
temple, tliat the last restoration was con»()leLed so recimllN'^ as iIh' yasar Lsdii : — 

^rrolrff %T fl^T 

sgmirT Bmni ^31 w^r\ 

^0 Hz ^0 11 

Tlie above, wliieh exhibits S(‘veral peenliarities, ])olli in stylo and ))hraS{‘o- 
logy, may be rendered as follows : — ‘‘ Babideva Grosfiin, residiojt of tlu? Da- 
tavat^r Oali ot’MalJiiirti, the (hjvoted servant oftli<5 vi‘neral.>le (.'oniempIali\a? asei’tic 
the rigid, reverend Swami Ikirtiiiihans, tli(U’ungidy rcsloreil tVoui j*uin ilio S iras- 
vati-knnd, and built this mev temple and in duetorm set np a god in it . His agents 
were Cbliolo Lril and Maiiiiu lad, Banadlrs ; (he heal ol*tla‘ works (Jlmoiii : 
the cost Its. 2,785. . K^rtik sudi loth, 8ambat lb‘08." TIk^ Huami’s actual name 
was Narayan, and his diseij>l(*, Balad<!V.i, was a foundling whom he picked up 
in the sti’cct. Both were Bandit.s ot' high h eal rej)ute. 

At no groat distance is llu; t(un]»Ie of ]\la.ha-Vidya l)evi. Th(M>i-iginal iimirre 
with that dedication is said to have been set iij) by the Ihuidav.as : the pia'sent 
shi’ine, a ^SilJ^aTa of ordinary e.baracier in a small (piadi’angh', was |)ni](, b^' the 
IVsbwa towards tlie end of last ecidnry. Tlu.^ bill upon w bieb it stands is asc(m'led 
by iliglits ol‘ masonry stej)S between 80 ami ‘lOin niimbf'r. At Ibe tool, is a rinall 
dry taidv, completely ovci’grown with a dense jungle of Acr,y and Inns. In tlio 
court-yard, w hich occupies the entire j>la(e5Ui,is a knril tree said to lx; of enormous 
age, under which avcu’c to he simmi, among oiIum' fragimmts, a Buddhist pillar 
carved wdtli the figure of Maya Devi undtu’ the sal-lre(‘, aud a sfpiare stone box 
with a seated Buddha on eacli of its four sides. Two inelas an? held lierc on 
llie 8tli of the light fcrlniglit of (diaitaml Kuwar. This again, lik{‘ ( u>ka.i ne-’var. 
is unquestionably oho ol llic fid Buddhist sites, witli its ntimo still uiieliangfnl : 

:br Mabuvidja or Vidyii Ihw i, is, strictly speaking, a Buddhist goddess. 
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Tlhj Jiiysinh-pnra Khera^ which ovorloojvs the Sarasvafi Sangain and is sepa- 
rat(^ by a (loop riivino IVoin the Mahavidya hill, is of groat extent and lias been 
lunnellod all over in searcli for bricks. {Several Buddhist seulpturos liavo beou 
loiiiid at (littbreut times and eolleeted at a sliriiie of Cli^rnund Devi, which is 
immediately under the khera at tho back of ISeth Mangi Luks new garden, 
wlionce I bri)iight avyay some of the best for tho museum. Across tho road, 
nndca* Jay Biiilfs old jialaeo, I found, in the bed of the river, near tho ghat 
ercoted by one oi* Sindliia's generals and hence called tho Senapati’s, a draped 
!>ad^lhist hgnre of tlni (virli(vst p<iriod, ijtith a Pali inscription at the base, so 
much obliterateil by the wadiermen, who had used it for beating linen Ujion, 
that only a few letters hero and there wore legible. Tho figure had lost both 
head and hands, but was otherwise in good preservation. 

At several of the holy p]ac(?s, as we have had occasion to remark, a larg(? tank 
forms one of tho principal f<‘atnres ; hut tho only one that can bo called a suecoss 
is the Siva tal, not far from tlie Kankali tila. This is a spacious quadrangular 
Ijasin of groat (le])lli an l always w<‘ll supplied with water. It is (medosed in a 
liigh boundary wall with corner kioscpies and a sm all arclied doorway in the 
centre of throe of its sides. On tlio fourth sida? is tho slope for watering cattle 
or ‘ go-gliiit,’ with two memorial inscriptions iacing each oi1i(‘r, tho one in 
Sanskrit, tho other in Persiati ; from wliiadi wo loarn tlnit the tank was (;oii- 
structed by order of Baja Patni Mall (of B tn4ras) in tho year 1807 A.D. : — 

lijriTTin 

NO 

^?5Rr^rTJR13rvjT{l igf^r II ‘I II 

f ft Tj3=fT 

^ ^ II It 

In the holy circuit of Matluirii, reverenced by the gods, pure home of the 
votaries of Siva, is a sacred place, whose virtues are told in the Varaha Purdiia, 
inaccossihlo by men save through the etficacy of virtuous deeds performed in a 
ju’iivious state of existence ; chief of all -sacred places, giver of special graces 
a pellucid lake, whose prais(‘s no length of time would suffice fully to tell, After 
a careful survey and employing tho best of architects, who adorned it with 
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tracery of varied design, the coroni'iny of its donation was performod by Kaja 
Pntni Mall through tlie Braluruins, causing glaflnoss like that whicdi ari'^os from 
the touch of the foot of Vislnni, rejoicing even the g^nls. In the year of the 
(•4) oceans, the (t>) memhers, the (8) elephants, and the (solitary) moon, (that is, 
Samhat 1 8 {i4) on Friday, the 10th of the light fortnight of the month Jelh.” 

yib ^ 

uyUci. ( y] * 1^3 y\ I** C^Iaa-S^ ^Ci 

^y=^^ ! f f f <5iA.AU 

He is the one Avho is asked for help and who is conslantly worshipped. Tlie 
iamons nunains of this ancient shrine in the iieighhonrhood of Mathura, tlio 
!)lac(; of j)ilgriitiage from nil six quarters, have uow been rouewod. Wlum tlie 
[)l.l buildings of tlie Siva tal wore restored hy that generous and benevolent 
bunder, the goal of good deeds, the bestowor of honehts on atl the people of the 
vorld, the centre of [mhlio gratitude, Utljn Patni Mall, Ihihadur, fountain of ex- 
•client virtue ; then the year of its construction — for the romembranee of fill 
he world — was found to bo 1222. Thought tor the poet Zakd, suggested the 
ollowiug Idrikh according to the ahjad reckoning [illegible] water of lifo."” 

Tilt design and execution ar<3 botli of singular oxcollence and rcflecd the high- 
st credit on the arcliitoct wlioni he employed ; the sculptured arcades, whi(;h ])ro- 
:a',i far into the centre of the basin and break up the long flights nfsl(‘j),s into 
iirce coinpartrnenis on each side, being (.‘sjiecially gracefnl. The place is visited 
y a large number of bathers from the neighbourhood every morning, and ig 
he scene of an annual j/iela held on the 1 Ith of the dark fortnight of the month 
diiidon. Outside the enclosure is a small temple in the same style of architec- 
iro dedicated to Mahadevai under the title of Achalosvar, In the Mamdiarjiur 
narler of the city is a, large temple of this Haja s foundation, hearing the; title 
r Oirglia Vishnu. The name is unusual and refers to the ^gigantic’ stature 
Inch the Ixiy Krishna assumed when he entered tlie arena to fight with Kansfi’s 
aampion.s, Chaiiura and .Mushtika.* Ihe Hajids dwelling-house is still stand- 
]g, on the Nakarciii tila, and was recently occupied for a time as a normal 
diool for the training of female teacliers. He is further commemorated by 
lother small shrine near the Holi gate of the city, which he rebuilt in honour 
i Vira-bhatlra, the terrible being created by Siva and Devi in their wrath, to 
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(lislurl) ilu' saoridcp of Dakshn, a (an'onioiiy to wlilcli ilioy hn<l not l»o(‘n invitod. 
llis y^rcat afiilnfioii was to rclnTild Mio aTiei(Mj| of* Kosava .l)(^va, and 

with tliis \ i()w ]]o lia'l ;LJ^ra<liia!ly atajiilrod a ooiisi<loral>li> part of the, sil(‘. Rut 
ns soni(‘ of (lie Muliainiuadans, who Imd o<*(*n])i('.il tiu' ground for luairly two 
(.‘(‘lit nrirs, rcfnsrd to t!u^ honoltl. out afid tin* law iipludd tlHUii in tli<'ir lad'nsal, 
h(! was ai lasi, and afirr ;j;roat oxjuMi.Si^ had Ixuai iiiciina^d, roluctantly obliged 
to abandon tli(‘ idna, Slioidd a sirau.^o‘r visit ilio (auk oarly in tlio morning 
and ('n(jinr(‘ of any llindiu lie naads tlnu-o liy whom it. was nonstructi'ih h(' will 
find aoiisit Icrahh* ditMcuKy in oliririiiir a strai^hllhi ward answcu*. Tho 
it is ^aid, wa< a mafi of siioli dolioato cousliiiiliou (hat ho iirvor could tak(‘ at 
one tiiuo juorc (liati a \’cry i’cw nuu’St'h exau) ol’ (In' si}nj)l(‘st food : licitoc aris('s a 
Ix'h.'f ( hat aT)y one, ^xho inontioiis him hy nanio lh<‘ (irst ihlno in tlj(; nioiaiiiii^^, 
will, iik(‘ iiim, f:a.v(' to jiass th<‘ day fastino. 

h'rom th(' katia, tlu? centre of all (lie localities wliich wc lia\e hiilu'rto been 
deserihi a lint' broad road lias been (\irried lliroiudi the lii;:;h whicli 

a])]i'.‘ai.s 1o have Iksui a( oiu' lin'e* part of the mi'diiceal city wall, down to the 
cdij(‘ <d lilt' river. (In llu' ri;iht haiitl. side is t hv‘ >l.oue-eii(.U‘r‘s (piarler wi(li the 

(dd temple of I anivljandi I'daliiidex ji, re ar \xli eh is a Ideji monnd, 1 vin^’ Imck 
iiaon (lie main slrhels hiu ween the di.sj»ensa y and the koluali, and now erown- 
ed hx a ruinous litllci sluaiK' (h^dieated to Rihari ; (Vom (his J bron;^di( a Ihul- 
dliisl. jdhar, hiiarine' (he iii;-ure ol' a dancing- y;irl, with a leonine monsler at her 
iet*i and (>ver lu'i' li(.ad a pamp n'pia'sentine- a leaelho' of (he laxv seated uiuh'r an 
iiin’hr< !l,» addix'ssinii; an audience of ten ])(‘r.sons. To the ifd't ol* the road is (ho 
Mihiir!) oi' i\lanolia.r[)ur, with a moscpie which, as we hxarii from the iolloxvin^ 
iiisri ii-iioii ovei' liic ccmlre arch, xvas creeicil in the year 1158 Ilijri, i. c., 1745 
A.R.. duiaim the rm’e;n of IMuliamnuul t>hah — 

In the reiyiKd' Sliah Muhiinmad Shall, Abduiaaishid huilt this niosipie : 
thought su;::i>e.-^lcd tlii' iurlkh^ ‘ ]lo built a heautil'ul luosipie." ” [A. II. 1158; 
or A.l). 17 15]. 

Imwiii an adjoiuiiio; sireel, where it had been built up into a mud wall, I 
remr>V(‘d (o the musi um a stone fraij^tu'uit of exo<*ptional int( 3 re.st. It is only a 
small hradh'ss seaP'd unde iio-ure and, to jn from tlio stylo of the sculpture 
and the ill-formed letters in the Ihili inseription at the base, is of no very 
great aniii^uity. Under it is a roxv of six standing figures, three on eitlior 
side oi a central chakt'a. The inscription records nothing whatever beyond 
tho date, but this is given both in words and figures as follows : — 
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So‘t}iVfyffi(f7'C snptn. 57 iJtv.iiianta tniuit tiivuse truyad ase 

ymrvnytnn, lliat is lo say Mil tlio yriir fifty-seven (57) on tin; Uiirtcanith day of 
the third \vi]ilc;r uioiith.’ It curious in two ways, firsts la'canso it d<diintcly 
fixcSy heyond any possibility of d(»ubtj iIk; value of tiio symbol rcjircsent iiiii^ 
50, and sevundlip b(‘caus(^ il tlio date is reaily the y(^ar 57 of the same (‘ra as 
that (‘iTiployed in the inscriptions of Kanishka and Hiivishka, it is the (;arliest 
iininistak(‘able Jaina fionre. yet tonnd in the ncio]il)ourao()d. Th(‘ coinputalioii 
by seasons <*(‘rtainly tavonrs the idea ot aiiti<juify and lh(^ argument for its 
model n date, di'rived frtJin the character of llie seidptuni and of ilie lettering, 
may Ix^ (i('e,ept iv’o ; for at any periotl tlijff(‘rent sInIcs botli of ca!*vin<'“ and writim*' 
may exist, sii)iull!iri(!()iisly ; yoi |)ro'.al)ly llio solution of tiu) (Jitlioully is to l)0 
foiiiul in Mr. Tlioinas’s tlieory already luentioned, a.-eordino to wliieli the date 
i.s not. oiveii ill liill, hut .sj.. eihes only the year of the century, oiiiittin^^ the 
century itsidf, as being at the liuie- well known. 

Ill the .sireets arc inaiiy broken Jhiddliist ].il!ars and other sculptnros. The 
road \va.s eon.sirueted in (he eollech rate ol' Mr, l!e.st, and in i hc progro.ss of the 
■work a eoliimu wa.s found hearing an in.scnplion in some ancient eharaeler : to 
reduce the size of the stone, the inserihed lace was ruthlessly cut away, and it 
■\vas then converted into ahnttress for a bridge. As it approaches tlie river, (he 
road ojans out into a fine .square, with graceful arcadi'.s of carved stone. 
The.sc are dm proporty of tlio^ Mahariija of J3liaral-pur and Gosilin I’urnsliottain 
JjAI and, though ordinarily they have rather a de.si'rtcd ajipearaiua?, on the 
occasion of any great local festival they let for as inucli as Its. 2 or d caeh a 
day. On die other side ol the square opposite the road is a pontoou bridge, 
whieh“-a.s (qieiied for traltic in 1870. The tolls were farmed for the large .sum' 
of Us. 4(>,.')0() a year : wheimo it is obvious that any rcasonahle. outlay incurred 
in its cmustriiction would .soon have hoon repaid. But unfortunatoly, ovcrytliing 
was sacrificed to a false economy; it was imuJc .so narrow that it could not al- 
low of (wo carts Jiassing, and .so weak that it could not hear eviMi a single (au t 
if heavily laden. Thus it was no .sooner opcin-d than it broke down; and 
repairs were in eon.stant progress, till the night id tlui l.'ltl. of August, 1871,— 
when it wa.s eoujj.letely swept a^-ay by a. heavy (!ood. It was immediately re- 
ccinstrueted ; hut it is imiiossihle that it should ever present a satisfactory ap- 
pearaime, while at (he same time its cost lias been excessive. It may be liopod 
that it will, before many years aro over, he HU)ierseded by a n asoiiry bridge in 
connccdoii with the railway, which at present pays for i(s iiso a li.xed auniial 
sum of Us. 4,014: its original value having been ].nt at Rs. l,l.5,5Gfi. 

The city stretches for about a mile and-a-half along the right hank of 
tVe Jamuna, and from the ojiposite side has a very striking and pieture.siiiiu 

da 
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uo 

a)>|)(‘MKaiico, wliicl) is owin^^ not :i litt.lo to tho hroken (jliarjxoter of tlio o^ronnd an 
whirlj it is biiiU. W(n-<? it not for this pcoiilarity of sit(‘, the almos}, f'tal 
a)>s(‘Mc(‘ of towers and spires would ho felt as a drawl)aek ; as all the 

lai’u(‘ in(»d(‘]‘n ten]j)l('s hav(^ no .v/ArZ/ar./.v, as are iisnally seen iii siinllar (idilietvs, 
hut, fir<‘ simple e]oist<‘r(Ml (jiiadrani>l('.s of niiiiorm hei^dit. Tin* only (‘xet'ptions 
are I li«' lofty minarets of the Jama Masjid on tlu^ one side, and thtj eainjianile of 
the fjiinlisf, Chui'ch S(i(m tiirouoji the t retvs iu the^ distanee htdow. 

ieM)kini^ n]> the stream, tht^ most ju-omim nt ohjtvjt is tlit^ old Fort, or rather 
its mas.siv(‘ suh-strueture, for that is all that now remains, (valled hy the jXioplo 
l\:ins ka kila. Whahner its l(*^e?idary antiquity, it was ndniilt in hist(nMeal 
tinu's hy Kaja Mfni Sinh ot' Jayj)ur, the (^hiid'of the Hindu prinees at Akhar’s 
(\)nrt. At a Inter p('riod it was th(‘ oeeasi{)nal residenee of Man Siiih's still more 
fa UK ns sueeessor (ui th(^ throne of Ani])er, the ^reat astronomm* Sawai Jay 
Siiili. who e.ommene(M his lou;^ rei<jrn of d I years in Ki!)'.) A. I). Till the day of 
Ills draih 1 j(‘ was en^a^tMl in almost (constant wai l’are, hut is less known to pos~ 
Parity hy his military sneecsses, hrilliaTit thono^h tlaw w<a‘e, than hy his enlii>ht“ 
emal civil administ rat ii)n and still more (‘xe.(‘[)rionaI literary aelndivements At 
lhe<*nts(‘t luunade a ihlst* movi‘ : tor in the war of sneeession, thaiensmal upon 
the (lear.h of Auran/^^/eT, h(^ attached hiniselt‘ to prince lh‘ lar Haklil, ami Jon;j;ht 
hy his side in the fatal battle of i)hol-pur. One of tho first acts (d* 8hah Alam, 
on his eonse(pient elevation to the throne, was to stajuester tlie principality of 
Amlxav An l injiorial tfovernor was stmt to l.akti j)OS8(‘ssi()n, hnt Jay >Sinh (h'ova:? 
him our sword in hand, and tle n fornuMl a Ieai2;n(5 with Ajit 8inli of I\larwar tor 
mutual protection. From that day forward lie was prominently eoncernetl in all 
tiu' lroul)hvs and waiTare of that anarehit; period, hnt m*ver a^jj^ain on tli^losin^ 
side. In 1721, he was appointed (iovernor of tho Ih’ovi nee of A o-ni and later of 
Sliilwa; hill lu‘ eriuluaily loosened liis eoiineetion witli the Court of Delin', from 
a coin iet ion that the flissolution of tlie Muliammadan empire was iiievitahh% ami 
eoi. eluded tt'rms with the Mahrattas. At his aeet'ssit)!!, Amlim* consisted only of 
ihe tliret* parvumas of Anilier, Deosa, and Jhirsao, as tin; Shaikhawats had mado 
t!iem^eh<‘s imh j eiuleiit ami the western tracts loid he<*n atlacliod to Ajmer. 
He ma Midy reeovi'nsl all that his aiuavslors ha<! lost, hut furth(;r exteiuhvi his 
li onliej-s hy i lit' r<Mluetion ol’ tlie Bari^lijars of Deoti and liajZiTir and made- his 
Sint(^ woi’thy U) he ealhvl the dominions of a Raja — a title which he xvas the 
livst t>f his lino to assume. The now eaj>ital, which lio founded, lie called tifter 
ills own name Jaypnr, am! it is still to tho [iresent day tho only native city in 
Imlia built upon a n^oular plan; the only one also, it must niiiorl unat(dy 
he added, in which the street arehiteeture is absolutely had and systematically 
falM‘ and pretentious. is said to have been assisted in ihe exeeuiioii of his 

, dt■^i;4n by an urcliitecl from Bengal. 
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In eonseqncnce of liis j)rofoniRl knowledge of astronomy, lie was ontnisfod by 
Muliiunniad »SlAii witli the reibrinatioii ol‘ tlio caUiiidiir, Toeiisuro that ainoiint 
of a.(*curacy, whicli h(‘ con.si(](‘red the small iiistriiiiumts in ordimny nso must 
always laiJ to (toinmand, lie conslriuded ohservatori(‘s witli instnitm'nls of liis 
own inv('nti()n on a ^i;L]^anti(* scale. One* (U’ these was on the top of ih(^ Matlinra 
Fort, others at I)(dhi, Jaypnr, IJjjaiyin, and Banfiras, Ills smaajss was 
so si;riial that he was able to del(M‘t errors in tln^ tahh\s of i)o la IIir(‘, whiith 
had IxMMi c'omiminieatcd to liini ly the Kin^ of Foi-tin^eil. Ilis own ta, Ides were 
eom}'let(nl in 1 T'JS and are those still used by native astronoim'rs. He died 
in I74d. His voluminous (ajrnispondeiKa^ is .sai<l by Tod* still to (‘xisf and 
his acts to be rec(jrded in a m]s(!(*lla?i(‘oiis diary entitled Ivalpadruma aiul a 
colb'elion of aneedoltis called the Kf^tuta nan tjnn. Jay S'rnli Ld. 

ddu? whole ol’ the M a, tlmra observatory lias now disapjieared. A littb' be^ 
fon^ the mutiny tlie buildin*:;;^ were sold to the ^reat (iovaunmeut, eontrae.lor, 
d(jli i'rasad, who destroyed them lor the sake ol* the inahu’ials. Certainlv, tlu^y 
lia.d e(Nise(l to b<^ of any praetieal us(‘ ; but they ol* inten^st, both iu 

history <d seienee and as a numiorial of one of llie most nuuarkable men in 
the lono line of Indian sov(‘r(‘ii»;iis, and their ineonsiderato deuudilion is a 
luaitt'r lor ri'oret. Th<‘ (dd hall ol* audioruu^, whieli is outside tlu^ aolaal Fort, 
is a haiidsomo and suhstautial hnildino divi<led into three aisles l)y ranges of 
r(‘d sand-stone pillars. tSoon afier tlio mutiny it was eon verbsl into a sehool 
and, in order to render it us nusi;j;htly as smdi (iovernment huildinos ordi/iai*ily 
are, lli(^ front arches w(‘r(‘ all hl(*ck(‘d up with n mud wall wliicdi eoueeab'd 
every trace ol’ them, Quite* by aua(K*ident 1 discovered their cxist(uiee and, alter 
opeuiue them out a^niin, lilled in their heads ^Aith iron bars sot in a waxxbui 
frame and tin* lower ])ar(, with a sliiilit masonry wall, thus pres(‘r\ iu;jf all the 
areliit(‘etural ell’eei witliout any saerifiee ol* eon vt*ui(*uee, 

y\liout tlu^ eenlre ol* th(‘. ri\er front is the most saeiaid of all llu^ ediats, 
marking the spot when} Krishna sat down to tak(‘ ‘ n‘st ’ nf((‘r ho had slain 
the lyjant Kausa ami heiiei' called tlie ‘ Visrant (4 hat.’ Th(} small <»p('n court 
has a series oi* marhh} areh(*s faeingthe water, which distinguislu's it from all t he 
oih('r lan(liug-])laees ; ami on the other thn}(} sides are various buildings (}reet*‘d 
at i!)t(‘rvals during tin* last eenlury and-a-half by seviiral j)rin(}t‘ly famili(*s, 
luit noiu} of (h(‘m possesses any arehileetural beauty. Th(} river h(‘re swarms 
with turtles of an enormous size, which are ccuisidered in a way saeted, and 
g(‘nerally ree(‘ive a handfull or two of grain IVom every visitor. Close by is a 
iiaiural water*-eours(*, said to bavt; been caused by the jiussage of Kansa’s 
giant body, as it. was dragged doAvn to the river to he bui*nt, and hemu* called 

* From whom all the iaels iu the above uiirraiive oi: .lay Siuh’b lile are borrowed. 
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the ‘ Kansa Khar.’ The following lines in the Vishnu PurAna areallegcd in sup- 
port ortho triiJition : — 

nfTJir ^ fnzmT i 
frrr ii 

By the trailing body of Kansa, with its prodigious weight, a channel was 
made as by the rush of a mighty stream/’ 

It is now arched over, like the Fleet river in London, and for man}’ years 
formed one of the main sewers of the town ; a (jircumstance whicdi possibly did 
not affect the sanctity, but certainly detracted somewhat from the material 
purity of this favourite bathing place. It is now being closed, as it was 
thoiiglit to have contributed not a little to the abnormal sickness which has 
lately jircvailed in the city. 

With n‘f(*r('nce to this spot a story is told in the Eliakt M/iIa, of Kesav 
Bhat t, one of llie most cedebrated of the Vaishnava teachers. After spreading 
his doctrines through all the chief cities of India and demolishing every 
argument th.ii the most learned Pandits could bring against him, he was Iiiin- 
self unable to reply to the questions put him by Cbaitanya, tliongh at the time 
a child only sev<'n years of age. Thereupon ho abandoned the career of a 
controversialist and retired to his native country Kaslimir, where ho remained 
in solitude, absorbed in humble and devout meditation, till roused to action 
by m^ws of the tyranny that prevailed at MathurA. For the' Muhammadans 
had set up a dialxdical engine at the VisrAnt Gl.At, which perforce circumcised 
every Hindu who went there to bathe. On hearing this, he gathered together 
a thousand ot his disci])los'and, on arriving at Mathura, went straight to the 
spot, where the Governor’s myrmidons set upon him and thought to bring him 
too under the yoke of Islam. But he broke the engine in pieces and threw’ it 
into the rivc?r. An army was then sent against him, but not a man of it 
escaped ; for he slow the greater number with the sword and the rest wore 
driven into the JamunA and drowned. 

For this legend it is possible there may bo some slight historical foundation ; 
the next to be told can at the best bo regarded as only a pious fiction. It is 
given in the MatburA MahAtmya, or Religious Chronicle of MathurA, wdiich 
is an interpolation on the VArAha PurAna, though of sufficient extent to be 
itself divided into 29 sections. After expatiating in the most extravagant 
ttnms on the learning, piety, and other virtues of the Mathurfya Chaubes, 
and the incomparable sanctity of the city in which they dw'ell, it briefly 
pnimieratcs the twelve Van^s or wopds^ that p>re included in the perauibulaticu 
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of the land of Braj, and then at greater length dosoribes the principal shrines 
which the pilgrim is bound to visit in the capital itself. As a rule, no attempt 
is made to explain either the names borne by the different holy places, or the 
origin of their reputed sanctity ; but their virtue is attosled by the recital of 
some of tlie miracles, wliicli have been worked througb their supornataral 
influence, such as the following : — 

* 

Once upon a time there was a Brahman living at Ujjaiyin, who neg- 
lected all Ins religious duties, never bathed, never said a prayc^r, never went 
near a temple. One night, when out with a gang of thieves, he was surprised 
by the city watchmen, and in running away from them fell down a dry well 
and broke his neck. His obost was doomed to haunt place, and was so 
ficr<‘c, that it. would tear to ]ncces and devour every one who came mair it. 
This went on for many years, till at last one day a band of travellers liappcnod 
to pilch their touts by the well, and among their number was a very holy and 
learned Brahman. So soon as be kmov liow the neighbourhood was afUioted, 
he had recourse to his spells and compelled the evil R[>irit to appear before him. 
Discovering, iti the cours<i of his examination, that the wretcdicd creature liad 
in bis lifetime been a Brahman, be was moved with pity for him and promised 
to do all in his power to alhwiato bis sentence. Whereupon the ghost begged 
liim to go straight to Mathura, and bathe on his behalf at the A^isrdut Gliat, 

‘ for,’ said he, ‘ I once in luy life went into a hunplo of Vishnu, and heartl the 
priest repeat this lioly name and toil its womlrons sav ing power.’ The Brfih- 
nian had often bathed there ami readily agreed to transfer the merit of one 
such ablution. The words of consent had no sooner passed his Ji])s than the , 
guilty soul was absolved from all further sufl’ei ing.”* 

♦ 7V» a (lorout Hindu, who bclieveft Unit Krishna wji.s mu inruj-aation of Hie and that 

he hallowed with his prcsciice the plaice now called tl»e Visniul (ihut, there is nu intriiisie ah- 
fcurdhy in the lejjeiid as above qiioled. II can he jutralieled in all its particulars by many (hat 
have been recorded for the oditieation of the faithful by ciiuoniije'l saints of tlie Church. U hat 
the merit of good deeds can be transferred t he p<*int upon '.tIiicIi Hie sOiry nuiinly tiiriiH — is a 
cardinal C’atbolio doctriuo ; and as to the liyinK in sin and yet being saved through the efllcaoy 
of a formal act of devotion, take the hillowing example from the ^lages of S. Alphoiisus Liguori: — 

A certain Canon was reciting some prayers iji lion-.ur of the l^ivine Mother, and, wliilsl doing 
FO, fell into the river Seine and was drowned. Ihing in mortal sin, the devils eame (o take 
him to hell. In the same moment Mary appeared and said, ‘ How do you dare to take possession 
of one who died in the act of praising me ? ’ Then addressing herself to the sinner, she said, 
♦Now change tby life and nourish devotion lo uiy Ooneeption.’ lie returned to life and became 
Religions.^’ Here the coneluding words correspond pree.isi ly with the finale of the story of 
the harbar Tinduk as told on the next page. In short, the Hindu in hia ideas <»f divine worship, 
of the roligous life, of the efiicacy of faith and good works, of the earnest sympathy of the 
Divine Being with human distress, and His occasional miraculous intervention for its relief, falls 
little, if at all, short of Catholic truth, Unhappily he has no clear perception of the true God, to 

34 
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On tlie otlior side of this Siicred spot, a number of minor frbdts siroleli up and 
down the rivor, lliose to th(i north hoinif called the lUtar hot and tlioso to the 
south the (/nis/iln hU, They are invariably represented as twenly-four in all, 
t\v(‘]ve in eitiier set ; but th(‘re is a eonsiderablo discre])aney as to the ])arti- 
euhir iiaines. The following list has been siijqdied by a Pandit of lii^di local 
r(‘},ute, Makhan Misr, a Oatir Pniliinan, from whos(^ exU'usivo library of ma- 
nusci-ij>ts 1 have Ixuai abl (3 to j)rocure almost every Sanskrit work that I Inive 
liad oceasion to eonsnit. • 

To tin' north : (lanes Oliat ; Manasa Ghat ; Dasasvaniedlia GhiVi, under the 
hill of Ainharisha : (hjakra tirtha Ghat; Krishna-Ganird Gliur, with the shrine 
ol’ Kalinjaia'.svar M:iluidi‘va. ; Sonetirlha Ghdt, more coninionly called Vnsudeva 
Ghat or Shaikh Glial ; l»ralimahdv Gliat ; Ghanlahliaran Gliat ; l)liara-]>ataii 
(ili.at ; Sannuniaietirtha Gh^t, otherwise called Vaikiintli Ghat; Nava-tirtlia 
(dial ; and Asikunda (fhht. 

To the snuth : Avimnkta Ghat; Visranti Ghat; Pra^r Ghat; Kankhal 
(dial ; ddnduk (di(it ; Siirya (dial ; Chinla-mani (diat ; l>liruva Ghat ; Pislii 
; Mokslia (diat ; Koti (iliat : and r>uddh (dhut. 

Tlie more common division is to include the Aviniukta (diat in t'u^ first 
sel, from wliieh the Manasa is tlien omitted ; to exei'jit the Visrant (dial alto- 
i^elluM’ iVoin the nuiaher of the tvventy-tbur ; and to bi^ijjin tla> se(M)nd hcimos 
wiili the P>alablia(l ra and tla^ J()<^ (diat. Py the ibrnioi* oi’ these two are the 
Sati»’hara or " scviai cliafads,’ e.ofnmein()ratin^ Krishna's seven favourite titlcjs 
and the shrine of (fata Srain or ‘ (unlod toil.’ The Ji>e (Tlidt is supposed to 
'mark lli(3 spot wlaa-c Joca-^idra, the infant, dan^htor of Nanda and Jasoda, 
whom Vasiid“va, had snhstilutod for liis own eliild Krislma, was dasluHl to the 
^ii'onnd hy Kaiisa and llumee in n(‘W form ascendtal to h(‘aveii as the coddess 
I)m-;^a. Ih^twcim it and the Pra^ Ghat i where is tiio slirine of Puni Mad ho) 
is on(‘ of* more niod(a'i> date ealhal Srin^ar (That, with two temples dedicated 
Tt‘spcct iv(‘!y to Pipalesvnr Maliftdova and Batnk-m'ith : hy Praij; (That is also 

nb(.in Hp' (It votioji, M'hicli hf' unde i shindK »o well, sbould alone be paid . yet for all ll.is draw- 
buck, Ilindtii.sin rt'amins in one divine, which is more than ciiu he said either of Ishint, 

or ol eroOv'-iunVisni. d'hey are both esserdinUy hiininn inventions in direct anta^oniBin to the 
truth, wliile Ilijiduisni is a ^.n-nuine luitiiral relif^ion, wliich only needs to be sustuiin'd and coni- 
ph‘t<al by li(‘velaiit>n. Tlius S. Au'justiiie saj^s of the heathen of old ; “ Kes ivJbO) (jua nunc 
Christ iana rt li^nit nnn( nj:;d iir, ernt ajaid antiquos, ne(r denit ah initio ^oneri hiirnani <iuoiis(jUe 
(.^lirislns venirel in came, unde vi ra ielif:io, qiue jam erat, c«’j)it ajqjellari (•liristiana.*’ Jt is upon 
tills principle that ihe Oliurch has admitted into the calendar, auio ny her caiumi/ed suinta, 
cei lain worthies of the old diMjauisation, such us the Machahees, with reference to whom S (rrei^ory 
Nnxian/en, in a sermon pTeacIu-d on thtdr feast day, declares it to h pious opinion “ncminem 
eorum, (pii ante ckristi adventum umrtzrls consuniiuati 8uu.t, Id sine fide in CUiistum conseq,ui 

potuibse,’' 
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tlic shrino of r?umosvar Malia leva. Two oilier flints occupy far more con- 
spicuous silcs tlian any of the abovc^, l>iii arc included in no list, as hein^ij 
dev<»i(l of any Ie<^endary reputation. The tir.st l)(‘ars the name of Sami Ghat, 
not, as niiijj'ht h(» supposed, a corruption of Sivdnti, hut of Sdui/ote ^ opposite,’ as 
it i aces li(^ inaiii street of tlui city, wlicrcj is a mansion of' carved stone huilt by 
ths famous Ihip Ham, Kaiara, oC Harsiifua. Tlic^ second is the Bmii^ali (fliat, at 
the foot of' th(‘ pontoon hrid^m and close to a, lary^e houses the property of the 
luija of dhi'dra-pattan. It is so called from havinir lieen built l>y tlie Gosain of 
tile tcmpl(ud‘( brbind I leva at Brinda-ban, tlie hea<l of flu*. Beiiij^ali Vaisimavas, who 
liris a rrsid(‘nee on the o[))iosite side of tla^ str(‘(‘t. The end of iheo-h&t ad joinin<^ tlie 
Kaja of Jlialra-pattairs house has been h‘ft iinfmish(‘d, as t]i(>, ri^lit totbe^round 
forms tlie subj(‘ctof a dspule bcitwetm the Rajfi and the Gosain. 

i\Iost of th(‘ ^h.ds refer in tlieir names to well-known legends and are of no 
sp(:ci:il hislorieal or archit(‘ctural interest. The list is ajipropriately ]iead(‘tl 
bv on<* dedicated to ()lan(‘s, tla^ god invoked at the com men cement of (‘very 
nnd(‘rlaking : llu^ sec()nd and third are both saci'ed to Si\a, ilio one eom- 
memoruting the Miiu.asa lake, a. famous of yiilgrimage on mount, Kailiis 

in th(‘ Himalayas; Ihv' ollau’ the I lasasvamedh Ghat, the holiest sjiot in »Siva\s 
city of Banaras. The fourtli or ehakra-tirllia, with* the liill of Amharislui, 
refers to Vishnu’s magic discus, r/ic/rm, with which ho defended his votary 
Ambaridia against the assaults of the Sivite Dnrvasas. The liill is hetweiiri 
f)0 and 70 f(M‘t high, and aceording to popular rumour there is in the cerntn^ 
of it a eaV(^ containing an (mormons tnaisure. I did not expead, to discover 
this, hul as (hmf'ral (hmningliam had told me of a gold coin of Apollodotns 
lliiiL had Uc(m found (here, 1 got some men to dig, thinking it not nnlikfdy 
sonu'lhing iiilglit tnin np, T}i(‘ only reward for my troubl(‘. was a small 
fragnumt of Buddhist S(*ulj)ture r(*prcsenting a devotee under a ni(*lu? with 
the rail j)att(‘rM hclow and the eajiltals (»f the pillars of Jndo-lonic lyi>e, I’liis 
how(‘ver was siifHeicnt proof of tln^ grmat anti(piity and also of the Jhiddhist 
occujiation of tlu^ mound. 

Till? (,( iuj)l(a of' ]\lahii l(‘va at tia^ (ianga Krislian Gli 'd, has some very rich ami 
dtdic:it(‘ ladicailaicd st‘*ne trac(‘ry, and all tlie work aixint this gfiatis exc(‘plion- 
ally good, hotli in (hisign and execution. Jt was doru*, a litlh; before th(‘ mnliny, 
under tin* imm(?diatc su))crintend<uico of the Brahman then in eharge of tiio 
Bhrine, Ihiladi^va l>yas by name’s. The title Ivaliniaresvar would seean to ho a 
inisialo' for Kalindis\ar; Kalindi Ixa'ng a name of tlu’ Jamun/i, whitdi takes its 
rise ill tlu? Kaliuda range. A litth.^ aliove the ghat is an old red stone clihattri, 
which has a singularly graceful linial. 

A little below the S mi Glult is a small mosque and group of tombs com- 
memorating a 11 uhainmadau saint, Makhduin Shall Wil iyat, of Jlirat. The 
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toml)S date apparently from the sixteenth century, and the architecture is in 
all its details so essentially of Hindu design, that, wore it not for the word 
^ Allah,’ introduced here and there into the sculptured decorations, there would 
be nothing to distinguish them from Hindu chhattris. The Muhammadans 
call this the Shaikh Ghat, while the Hindus maintain that the word is not 
Shaikh, but Shesh, the name of the thousand-headed serpent that forms 
Visiinu’s couch and canopy. This is probable enough, for the final c(3rel)ral 
sibilant is vulgarly pronounced and indeed often written as tlie guttural 
kh.. After long dispute between the two parties as to wdu) should have 
the privilege of rebuilding the ghat, the w^ork was tak(m in hand in lh75, 
by Vihiyat Husain, the Seth’s house agent, who also added a Tnos(|uo ; but 
lie gave no little offence thereby and died in 1871), leaving one minaret of the 
jnosijue still unfinished. 

Tlie word Ghantabharan (which would be derived from glianta^ ‘ a hell,’ 
and bJtaran^ ‘ bearing,’) is in the Vraj-bhakti-vihis perhaps more eornictly 
wriibai (Uiantabhan, bliaii meaning ‘ sound ’ The allusion is to the hell, by 
tlu^ ringing ()f which Vishnu is roused from his four months’ slumber on the 
lull of the month Rjirty^. 

The name Ilharaj)atan t'from dhdrd, stream,’ and ‘falling,’) pro- 

bably referred |)rimarily to the position of the ghiit, wliich is on a projecting 
point wliere it bears the full force of the ‘ fall of the stream.’ Butin the Mahiit- 
mya it is ex[daiiied by the following legemd : - “ One.e upon a time, a woman, 
whose liomc was on the bank of the Ganges, came on a pilgrimage to MathuiA, 
and arrived there on the 12th of Kartik. As she wds ste{>ping into a boat near 
tin; place where now is the Dhdrti-patan Ghat, she fell over and was drowned. 
By virtue of this immersion in the sacred flood, she was born again in an exalted 
position as the daugiiter of the king of Baniiras, and, under the name of tlie li^ni 
Bivari, was married tc Ivshatra-dhanii, the king of Surashtra, by wliom she 
bad seven sons and five daughters. Upon ouo oeeasion when ihe royal jiair 
w'ere comparing noles, it came to light that ho too liad undergone a very simi- 
lar experience : for, originally lie had been a wild savage, wdio had come over 
to Mathura from the Mai misha forest and was crossing the Janiuna will) his 
shoes balanced on the top of liis head, w hen they fell off into the w ater. He 
dipped down to recover them and was swept away by the torrent and 
drow ned. Every stain of sin being thus- w ashed out of liis body, when he again 
took birth it was no longer as a barbarous Misliddha, or wild man of the woods, 
but as a noble Ixshatriya king. 

Dhruva who gives a name to one of the most southern of the ghdts was, 
Recording to the legend, the son of a king by name Uttdna-pdda. Indignant 
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at the slights put upon him by his stepmother, he left his father’s palace to 
make a name for himself in the world. By the advice of the seven great 
Rishis, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Kratu, Pulaha, and Vasishta, ho 
repaired to Madhu-ban near Mathur 4 and there, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Vishnu, continued for seven years a course of the severest penance. 
At last the god appeared to him in person and promised to grant him any 
boon he might desire. His request was for a station exalted above every 
station and which should endure for ever ; whoroiipon he was translated to 
heaven as the polar star together with his mother Sunfti, 

On the Dhruva‘^tfd, or hill at the back of the ghdt, is a small temple, built 
Sainhat l894, in place of an older shrine, of which the ruins remain close by 
dedicated to Dhruva Ji. Here 1 found a set of Buddhist posts, with the cross 
rails and top bur all complete, cut out of a single slab of stone, measuring two 
feet two inches square. The Pujdris^ or priests in charge, by name Damodar 
Dds and (Jhlioto Lai, belong to the Sanakadi or Nimbdrak Sampraddya of 
Vaislmavas, and produce a manuscript pedigree in Sanskrit in proof of their 
direct spiritual descent from Kesava Bhatt, one of Nimbdrak’s successors, who 
is regarded as the head of the secular, or Grihastlia, sub-division of the sect, 
as his brother-in-law, Hari Vydsa, was of the celibate, or Viraktaj order. In 
the temple arc figures of Radhd Krishan, whom the Nimbdraks have adopted 
as their s|)ocial patrons. The list of superiors, or Quru-Parampard, as it is 
called, runs as follows : — 

I. —1 Haiisdvatdr ; 2 Sanakadi ; 3 Ndrada ; 4 Nimbarak Swdmi : all deified 
characters, 

II. — 1 Sriuivdsdch'irya ; 2 Biswdchdrya ; 3 Purusliottam ; 4 Bildsa; 

5 Sariipa ; 6 Mddliava ; 7 Balbhadni ; 8 Pad in a ; 9 Sydma ; 10 Gopdla ; 11 
Kripdla; 12 Deva : all disdinguislieJ by the title of Acbdrya, 

III. -1 Sundar Bhatt; 2 Padina-ndblia ; 3 Sri Udma-chandra ; 4 Baman ; 

5 Sri Krishna ; 6 Padmdkara ; 7 Sravaii ; 8 Bliuri ; 9 Mddhava; 10 Sydma; 
11 Gopdla ; 12 Sri-bal, or Balbhadra ; 13 Gopindth ; 14 KesaVa ; 15 Gangal ; 
16 Kesava Kashmiri ; 17 Sri Bhatt; 18 Kesava Bimani : all bearing the title 
of Bhatt, 

IV. — 1 Giridhar Gosdin; 2 Ballabh Ldl ; 3 Mukund Ldl ; 4 Nand Ldl ; 

5 Mohan Ldl; 6 Ram Jf Ldl ; 7 Manu Ldl; 8 Rddhd Ldl; 9 Kanhaiya Ldl ; 
and 10 Ddmodar Dds : all bearing the title of Gosdin. 

The Nimbdraks have also a temple at Brindd-ban, dedicated to Rasak Bihdri, 
and some account of their tenets will be given in connection with that town. 
Their distinguishing sectarial mark consists of two white perpendicular streaks 

35 
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on the forehead with a black spot in the centre. The natural parents of th<fe 
founds are said to have been named Aruna Bishi and Jajanti. 

The Tinduk gh4t, according to the M&hfitmya, is so called after a barber who 
Jived at Kampilya, the capital of Pinchila, in the reign ;jf King Devadatta. 
After losing all his family, he came to live at MathurA and there practised such 
rigorous atfsterities and bathed so constantly in the sanctifying stream of the 
Jauiun&, that after death he took birth once more as a high-caste Br&hman. 

The legend of the Asiknnda Ghdt is told on this wise : — A pious king, by 
name fciumati, had started on a pilgrimage, but died before he was able to com- 
plete it. His son, Vimati, on succeeding to the throne, was visited by the sage 
NArad, who, at the time of taking his departure, uttered this oracular sentence : 

‘ A jdous son settles his father’s debts.* After consulting with his n/iijisters, 
the prince oouoluded that the debt was a debt of vengeance, which he was 
bound to exact from the places of pilgrimage, which had tempted his father to 
undertake the fatal jonrhey. Accordingly, having ascertained that every holy 
place paid an annual visit in the season of the rains to the city of Mathura, he 
assembliid an array and marched thither with full intent to destroy them all. 
They fled in terror to Kalpa-grdma to implore the aid of Vishnu, who at last 
yielded to their entreaties, and assuming the form of a boar joined in combat 
with King Vimati on the bank of the JamunA and slew him. In the fray, the 
point of the divine sword, ‘osi,’ snapped off and fell to the ground ; whence the 
ghAt to this day is ealled Asi-kunda GhAt, and the plain adjoining it Varaha 
Kslietra, or ‘the field of the boar,’ 

Before finally leaving the river side, one other building claims a few words, 
viz., ‘ the Sati Burj.’ This is a slender quadrangular tower of red sand-stone 
ooinmomorating the self-sacrifice of some faithful wife. According to the best 
authenticated tradition, she v said to have been the Queen of BAjA BibAr Mall 
of Jay pur and the mother of the fttmous B^A BliagavAn DAs, by whom the 
monument was erected in the year 1570 A.D. It has, as it now stands, a total 
height of 55 feet and is in four stories:- the lowest forms a solid basemeut ; 
the second and third are lighted by square windows and are supplied with an 
internal staircase. The exterior is ornamented with mde bas-reliefs of elephants 
and other devices, but is in a very ruinous condition. ■ The tower was originally 
of much greater height; but all the upper pai't was destroyed, it is said, by 
Aurangzeb. The exceedingly ugly and inoongruous plaster dome, wh!(^ now 
surmomits the building, was apparently added about beginning of the pre- 
sent century. It no doubt helps to preserve what yet remains of the original 
work, but it sadly detracts from its architectural effect. I had hoped that the 
reigning MahAiAja might be induced to undertake the complete restomtiou of 
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iSiis interesting family monument, and if the matter had been properly repre- 
sented to him, he would -In al^ probability have consented to do so. It is not at 
ail likely that anything will be done new ; but the design that 1 had prepared 
may be thought worthy of preservation. No small amount of time and thought 
was bestowed upon it ; and 1 hope that architects will consider it both a 
pleasing objeet in itself and also a faithful reproduction of the destroyed 
original. 

^ At the time when it was built, that is, at the end of the 1 6th century, it 
may be presumed that the city of MathurA occupied its old position in the 
neighbourhood of the katra, and that the river-bank was used as the ordinary 
place for the. cremation of the dead. Several cenotaphs of about the same 
period still remain, being mostly in the old llindd style, with brackets of good 
and varied design. The two largest bear the dates 1638 and 1715 Sdmbaf^ 
corresponding to 1581 and 1638 A.D. They had all beeu taken possession of 
by the Chaubes, who had blocked up the ardhes with mud or rough brick-work 
and converted them into lodging houses, which they rented to pilgrims. la 
1875 I had them all opened out when widening and paving the street along the 
river bank. This woijk was left unfinished, but enough had been done to ren- 
der the street, though still narrow, the most picturesque in the city. Many 
of the gbits had been repaired, while the removal of a number of obstructions 
had opened out a view not only of tte river but also of the houses and temples 
on the land side. Some of these are very graceful specimens of architecture, 
in particular the bouse of Furushottam LAI, the Qokol GosAin, close to the 
Bengali ghAt, which has a most elaborate fa 9 ad 0 and a balcony displaying a 
great variety of patterns of reticulated tracery. . 

Immediately below the last of the ghAts and opposite the Sadr Bazar, 
which has a population of aomo 6,000. souls and forms a small town by itself, 
entirely distinct both from the city and the European quarter, are two large 
walled gardens on the river bank. One of these, called the Jamunii bdgh, is 
tlie property of the Seth. It is well kept up and‘ contains two very handsome 
chhattris^ or cenotaphs, in memory of PArikb Ji, the founder of the family, and 
Mani Ram his successor. The fatter, built in the year of the cha|.iraiuiwe 
famine, 1837 A.D., is of exceedingly beautiftil and elaborate design ; perhaps 
the most perfect specimen ever executed of the reticulated stone tracery, for 
which MathurA is .famous. It has been purposely made a little lower and 
smaller than the earlier monument, the eaves of which at one corner complete- 
ly overhang it. The adjoining garden^ which may be of even greater extent, 
has a small house and enclosed conriryard« in the native style, on the bank of 
the river, and, in the centre, au obelisk of white stone raised on a very high and 
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substantial plinth of the same material, with the following insqription : Erect-** 
ed t^^the memory of Robert Sutherland, Colonel in Mah lrAj Daulat Rao Scin^ 
dia’s service, who departed this life on the 20th July, 1804, aged 35 years. 
Also in remember an ce of his son, C. P, Sutherland (a very promising youth), 
who died at Hindia on the 14th of October, 1801, aged 3 years.” Tne monu- 
ment is kept in repair by the grandson. Captain S. S, Sutherland, of the 
Police Department. Colonel Sutherland was the officer whom De Boigne, on 
]ii» retirement in 1795, left in command of the brigade stationed at Matburd, one 
of three that he had raised in the service of Mddho Ji SindHia. The Mahratta 
Commandcr-in-Chief, who also had his head>quarters at MathurA, was at that 
‘ lime one Jagu Bapu, who was probably the Senapat of whom local tradition 
still speaks. In 1797 he was superseded by Perron, to whom Daulat Rao 
liad given the supreme command of all his forces and who thereupon establish- 
ed himself at Kol, as virtual sovereign of the country. In the following year 
ho discharged Suiherlaud for intriguing with the other Mahratta chiefs, but 
hot long after he recovered his post through the interest of his father-in-law, 
Colonel John Hessing, to whose memory is erected the very fine monument 
in the Catholic oemetry at Agra, which Jacquemout considered superior to the 
Taj. In 1813 Sutherland, like the other British officers in Sindhians service, 
received a pension from the Government, but he lived only one year to enjoy it 
On a rising ground in the very heart V the city stands the Jama Masjid, 
erected in the year 1661 A.D., by Abd*un-Nabi Kh4a, the local governor. 
The following inscription seems very clearly to indicate that it was erected on 
the ruins of a Hindu temple 

• alJ|^ 

^>1 Iw 6$ m ^|y| 

JoK> 6 jfaa)!.l^ ^ 

“ 1. In the reign of Sh&h ’Alamgir Mnhluddia Walmillali, idle king of 
the world, Aurangz^eb, who is adorned with justice, 

2. The lustre of Islam shone forth to tfie glory of God \ for ’Abd-un- 
nabi Kh6n built this beautiful mpsque, 

3. This second ‘ Holy Temple* caused the idols to bow down in worshipt* 
You will now see the true meaning of the te 2 ;t, ^ Truth pame and error vanished* 

KoiAn, XVII, 83.*J 

Wliilst I searched for a tdr^h^ a voice oamelh^ blissful &iitli, 
ordering me to say ‘Abd-un-Nabi Kh4n is the builder of this beautifol 
mosque.’ A.H. 1071, or IGSO-ei.” 
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tiiai. Jo liU # d^tJ j^acvMA^ 

cUS y3 ^ 15^,5 • <3jL4 3^x1 ci^ ^ 0^0 

1* May this J4zna Masjid of majestic straoture sbine forth for ever like 
ihe hearts of the pious I 

^‘2, Its roof is high like aspirations of love; its court-yard is wide like 
the arena ofHl»ought.’** 

The founder is first mentioned by the Muhammadan historians as figiiting 
on the side of Dar4 Shikoh at the battle of Samogarh in l(i58. About a 
week after the defeat, he joined Aurangzeb and was^ immediately appointed 
faujd4r of It4wa. This office he retained only till the following year, when 
he w'as transferred to Sirhind and thenoe, after a Few months, to MathurA. 
Here he remaiaed from August, 1660, to May, 1668, when, as wo have al- 
ready mentioned, he met his death at Sahora, a village in the Mahd-ban par- 
gana on the opposite side of the Jamuni, while engaged in quelling a popular 
^meute. The jauthor of the Maaair-i-Alamglri says of him: — ‘‘He was an 
excellent and pious man, and as courageous in war as successful in his admin- 
istration. He W left a mosque in Matburd as a monument, which, for a long 
time to come, will remind people of him. Muhammad Anwar, his nephew, 
received from His Majesty a mourning dress of honour ; but the property of 
the deceased lapsed (according to custom) to the State, and the Imperial 
Mutasaddis reported it to be 93,000 gold muhrs, 13,00,000 rupees, and 
14,50,000 rupees’ worth of property.” The architecture of his mosque is not 
of particularly graceful character, but there are four lofty minarets, and as 
these and other parts of the building were originally veneered with bright- 
coloured plaster mosaics, of which a few panels still remain, it must at one 
time have presented a brilliant appearance. f 

* For this and other transiations from the Persian, I am indebted to the kindness of the 
late Mr. Bloclimonn, whose immense fund of information was ahva^s at the sarvico of all en- 
quirers, and whose untimely death is an irreparable loss to the Calcutta Branch of the Asiatic 
Society, of which he was for many years the Secretary. 

t Father TieffenthaWer, who visited Mathurl in 1745, after mentioning the two mosques, 
•ays that Abd-un-nahi was a convert from Hinduism, a statement for which there seems to be 
no authority. He describes the mosaics as un ouvrage plombd en diverses coulenrs et inorustd 
4 la ihanidre dont sont vemis lea poelea iu AUemagne.** ** La viUo,’* he says, ** eat entourt’ d'une 
levde de terre, et obeit aujourdhui au Djat. Auparavant elle etait sous les ordres du Baja de 
Pjepour 4 qul Tempercur Mogol en avsit confld le gouvernement ;** i.e., Baja Jay Sinh, who 
died 1743. He goes on to describe the streets tt narrow and dirty and most of the buildings 
•i in ruins} tbe fort very large and massive, like a mountain of hewn stone, with an lobserva- 
tery, which was only a feeble imitation of the one at Jaypur, but with the advantage of being 
tanoh better raised. The only otiier spot that he partionlarisos is the Visrint gbit. Jaoque* 
months description ii in very similar terms: he says, ** Tbe streets are the narrowest, the cruok- 
the steepest and dirtiest that I have ever seen.*’ 
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KARTnQtTAKE OF 1803 A. D. 

It was greatly injured by an carth(]uake wliieli took ])lace, strange to say, 
in 1«()3, tlio very year in wliicdi the country was first brought under British 
rule. Tlie following account of this most exceptional event is copied from 
pages 57 and 58 of ‘ The Asiatic Annual Register ’ for 1804 : — 

Dreadful Earthquake. 

Malhnrd^ Sfpieniher 2^^ 1803. 

“On the ninrlit hotwc(‘n tlio 31st August and (he 1st of Septemhor, at 
liMlf-iin-hoiir lifter inidnii^ht, a severe shock of nn oarthquuke was felt at tin's 
place, which lasted for many minutes and was violent beyond the ‘memory of 
man. Probably not a livinj:; creature in the place, but was roused from his 
sliimliors by the ahirni an<l fc‘lt its effects. IMaiiy of the pucka buildings 
■Nver<} cast down and zaminas, hitherto unassailed by violence, were devsorted, 
and their fair inhabitants took refu^i^^f'- in the streets and in tlui lields, seek- 
in;:; ])rotccli()n with men, wliose visages it would otherwise bav(^ disgraced 
them to behold. The night was calm and enjoyed the full influence of a 
bright n oon. 

“ .In the morning v(u*y extensive fissures were observed in the fiehls, which 
liad been caiisi.'d by the [lerenssion of the night htdoro, through which water 
rose with grrait violence and continues to run to the present date, though its 
violence has gnulually ahahnl. This has been a great liniefit to the neighliour- 
ing ryots, as they were thence enabled to draw the water over their paicheil 
fields. 

“ Th(i principal mosque of the place, erected on an emiueuce by the fa- 
mo«is Ghiizi Khan, as a token of his triumph over the infidelity of the Hindus, 
has been shattered to pieces, and a considerable part of the dome was swallow- 
ed up during the opening of tlio earth. 

“ Several slighter shocks have since occurred, hut I do not hear they have 
occasioned any further damage.’'* 

Thf^ above dcst-ript ion eertainly exaggerates and also to some extent misre- 
proseiiLs the effects of the shock upon the mosipie. The gateway was cracked 
from toj) to bottom, the upper part of one of the groat minarets was thrown 
down ami one ol the little comer kiosques of the mosque itself was also 
destroyed, but the dome >vas uninjured. In 1875 the JSa’dab al family started 
ii siibs(‘ription for the repairs of the building and over Hs. 5,000 were collect- 
ed. This Slim I expended on the restoration of the fallen minaret and kiosquo 
and of the two huji^aa or alcovcxs, at the sides of the court-yard. Several of 

* F^r the knowledge of this curious letter I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Constable, 
of the luiucation Department, who sent me a copy of it.. 
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the shops that disfi^rurod tlie iipproaches were also bought up and demolished. 
As soon as I left, the work came to a standstill. 

The nios(pio now ap])ears out of place, as the largest and* most conspicuous 
edifice in wliat is otherwise a purely Hindu city, and th(;rc is also every rea- 
son to .sn))[)ose tliat it was founded on tho ruins of a pagan temple. But at 
tlio saiiKi time it should be observed that all the buildings, by which it is now 
siirround(‘d, are of more modern date than itselt'. It was not planted in the 
midst of a Hindu pojmlation ; but the city, as wo now see it, has grown up 
under its shadow. Old Matlinra liad heoii so often looted and liarried ly tlio 
Muliainmadiins that, as has been noted in other parts of this work, it had 
aetnally ceased to exist as a city at all. It was a place of pilgriinagi^, as it 
liad (iv(u- bijen ; were saracs for the aceommodation of travidlers and 

ruins of i.emples and a few residtuifc families of Brahmans to act as cicerones, 
living for tho most part in ihe [uvcincLs of tho great temple of K('sava l)eva, or 
still further away towards Madliu-han ; but it was as much a scone of desolafioii 
as Ooa with its churches and convents now is, and on the spot where the pre- 
sent Mathura stands there was no town till Abd-nn-Nahi fbniuhul it. Tho 
whol<‘ of the land was in tho possession of Muhammadans. The ground, 
wlii(!h h(> .sehn^ted as the site of his mosque, he purchased frou) some bnlchers, 
and the remainder he obtained from a family of Kazis, whoso descendants 
still occupy wiiat is called the Kushk Malialla, one of the veuw few quarters 
of the cily that are known by a Bcu'sian name. They contimiod to Ixi regard- 
ed as the zaniindars of the towns]ii[) till tho time of ihe Jats, when fSaiyid 
B:ikir, their then head, quarndlod with the local governor, and being afraid 
of the eonsoqiiences made over all his riglits to soiiio (diaiib(‘s and others, 
AVh(.*n the Hnglisli CTOveriiment took jK)Ssession, tho Cliaubes’ tillf? was alone 
recognizeil and the first sottlenuujt made witli one of tlieir number, Shio 
Liil, ns mnkaddam. A claim was brought forward by Lmim Bakhsh, a son of 
tlio Sidy ill abovenained, but bo died before it could be beard, and tlie suit thus 
falling throngh has never since boon revived. In 1812, the then Cliaubo land- 
holders, Bisliu'i, Ajita, Sliio Lai, Ghisa and Jwjila, styling themselves niiikad- 
darns, ijiade over tlieir riglits to the Ltila B&bii, who engaged to pay them Us. 150 
a year and 5 percent, on his collections. Tlic area, so transferred, according 
to the Bcttloinent of 1811 was only 5G8 biglias, 1 1 biswas ; but in tho revision 
of records the Lula Babu’s widow had herself entered as owner of every rood 
of land, excepting only such as was or had been rent-free, and tho agreement 
was with her as sole zamindar of tho township of Mathura. On the strength 
of tliis she claimed to exercise over tho whole city tlie same riglits that a 
zamindar can claim in any potty village ; but, after ofl-rouowed litigation. 
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ilieso extravagant claims have been set aside, and by the new settlement the 
prop^erty of her heirs is shown as a separate thok, the mudfi and resumed muAfi 
grants forming another, while the Jamund sands, used for melon cultiva- 
tion, all nazul lands and the streets and city generally are shown as Govern- 
ment property.* 

From the mosque as a central point diverge the main tliorough faros, lead- 
ing r(‘spcctively towards Brinda-han, Dig, Rliarat-pur,t and the civil station. 
They are somewhat broader than is usual in Indian cities, having an average 
bi*eadth of 24 feet, and were first opened out at the instance of Mr. E. F. 
Taylor, in 1843. A number of houses were demolished for the purpose, but, 
in every instance, all claim to compeusatioii was waived. Seth Lakhnii 
Chand’s loss, thus voluntarily sustained for the public good, was estitnaUul at 
a lakh of rupees, as ho had recently completed some handsome promises, 
which had to be taken down and rebuilt. 

Those streets have nowq throughout their entire length and breadth, been 
jiaved by tlio municipality with substantial stone flags brought from the Bharat- 
pur quarries, t The total cost has been Rs. 1,38,063. Many of the towns- 
people and more particularly the pilgrims, wdio go about barefooted, are by no 
ineutKS j)l(*asod witli the result ; for in the winter the stone is too cold to bo 
jdoasjint to tread upon, while in the summer again, even at sunset, the streets 
do not cool dowm as they used to do aforetime, but retain their heat through 
Ihegrcater part of the night. As is the custom in the East, many moan tumble- 
down liovels§ are allow^ed here and there to obtrude themselves upon the 
view^ ; but the majority of the buildings that face the principal thoroughfares 
are of handsome and imposing character. With only two excej)tions all have 
been erected during the seventy years of British rule. The first of the tw’o 
exceptional buildings is a largo red sandstone bouse, called Chaubo Ji ka Burj, 
wdiicb may be as old as the time of Akbar. The walls are divided into square 
])anels in each of which, boldly carved in low relief, is a vase filled with flowers, 

Vidv a report on the Uroprietory Rights claimed by the heirs of the L41a Babu, drawn 
uj) by Mr. Whiteway, J^ettlomeiit Officer, in Z875. • 

f Close to the mo.s(juc on t]>& l(?ft hand side of the Bh:vrat‘pur gate bazir, is a liigh hill 
with very steep ascent, all built OTcr. On the .summit, which is called Sflala ghdt, may be seen 
many fragments of Buddhist jnllars and bas-reliefs, and an armless seated figure, the size of 
life. 

X This important work was commenced in Noyember, 1867, 

§ As an indication that many of the houses are not of the moat substantial construction, it 
muy be observed that, after three days of exceptionally heavy rain In the month of August, 
1873, as many as 6,000 were officially reported to have como down j 14 persons, chiefly child* 
ren, having been erushed to death under the ruins. 
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€xecut( 3 cl in a manner which is highly effective, but w'liieh has quite gone out 
of fashion at the [present day, when pierced tracery is more appreciated* 
The second is a temple near the iurn to the Sati Burj. This is remarkable 
for a long balcony supported on brackets quaintly carved to represent 
elephants. Many of these had been built up with masonry, either by tho 
Hindus to protect the animal form from iconoclastic bigoty, or else by the Mu- 
hammadans themselves to conceal it from view. This unsightly Rasing was at 
last removed in 1875. 

In all the modern buildinga, whether secular or religious, the design 
is of very similar character. Tho front is of ciirved stone with a grand 
central archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops on the ground 
door. Storey upon storey above arc projecting balconies supported on quaint 
corbels, the arches btdng filled in with the most minute reticulated tracery 
of an infinite variety of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad 
oaves, the umler-surfaco of wliich is brightly painted. One of the most notice- 
able buildings in point of size, though the dticorations perha])S are scarcely so 
elegant as in some of tho later examples, is tho temple of DwarakdJhis, f()uu<l- 
ed by the Gw^liar treasurer, Parikh Ji, and visited in 1825 by Bishop Ileber, 
who in his journal describes it as fbllows:— In tho centre, or nearly so, of 
the town, Colonel Penny took us into tho court of a beautiful temple or dwell- 
ing-house, for it seemed to bo designed for both in one, lately built and not 
yet quite finished, by Gokul Pati Sinh, Sindhia’s treasurer, and who has also 
a |)rineipal share in a great native banking-house, ono branch of which is fi.'ced 
at Matinirii. The building is enclosed by a small but richly carvpd gateway 
with a flight of steps, which leads from the street to a square court, cloistered 
round, and containing in tho centre a building, also square, supported by a 
triple row of pillars, all which, as well as the coiling, are richly curved, painted, 
and gilt. The effect internally is much like that of tho Egyptian tonil), of 
which the model was exhibited in London by Bcizoui ; externally, the carving 
is very beautiful. Tho cloisters round were represented to mo as the intendiMl 
habitations of the Brdhraans attached to tho fane ; and in front, towards tlio 
street, w^ero to bo apartments for tho founder on his occasional visits to 
Mathura.” To show how differently the same building sometimes impresses 
different people, it may be mentioned that Jacqueinont, only four years later, 
describes the temple as like nothing but a barrack or cotton fiictory : but possi- 
bly he may have seen it soon after the festival of tho Divvali, when, according 
to barbarous Hindu custom, tho whole of the stone front is beautified with a 
thick coat of whitewash. This gentleman’s architectural ideas wore, however, 
a little peculiar. Thus he says, of the Jam a Masjid.at Agra; that the bad 
taste of the design and the coarseness of the materials are good reason for leav- 

37 
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ing it to the ravages of time ; that the tomb of IUm&d«U(i-danI% is 
e^rable taste; that the Taj, thongh prettj, cannot be oaUed 
that the only buildiog in Agra, which i|^|MaUy a |mre ori^ttfl 

architecture, is the tomb of Cobnel Hessing iti the Oatfaciio eemeteryj the work; 
of ‘ a poor deviP called Latif. His theological views would seem to have been 
equally warped, for in another place, he thus exprw^ himself Of all the 
follies and qjj|fortuneB of humanity, religion is the one which -is the most' 
wearisome and the least profitable to study*’’ 

The Dw&rak6dhis temple has always bOen in the hands of the Yefiabh&ch&ryas, 
tlio sect to which the founder belonged. It is now administered by the Oos4in 
who is the hereditary lord of the much older and yot wealthier shrine w^th the 
same name at Kankaranli in Udaypur (seepage 121). Hitherto the expenses of 
the Mathur& establishments have been defrayed by annual grants from the ISeth’s 
estate ; but the firm has lately made an absolute transfer to the Gosdin of land** 
ed property yielding an income of Rs, 25,000 ; thus religiously cariijjiing out 
the intention of their ancestor, though in so doing they farther the interests 
of k sect not a little antagonistic to the one of which they themselves are mem- 
bers, 0 .^ 

.m 

On the opposite fide of the street is the palace of the Princes of Bharat-pur. 
The lofty and highly enriched entrance gateway was add.ed by R6jd Bakivant 
Sinh, and the magnificent brass doors by the present R4jk. Close by is the man- 
sion of Seth Laklimi Cband, built at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. The latest of the 
architectural works with which the city is decorated, and one of the most ad- 
mirable for elegance and elaboration is a temple near the Ohbata Bazar built 
by Deva Chand Bohra, and completed only at the end of the year 1871. 
Whatever other buildings there are of any note will be found enume|{^t6d in 
the list at the end of the next chapter. In most cases the greatest amount of 
finish has been bestowed upon the street front, while the interior court is small 
and confined ; and the practice of having only a single gate both for entrance ; 
and exit occasions great, and sometimes dangerous, crowding on high feast days. 

It is, as before remarked, a peculiarity of the Muthurk temple architeoture to 
have no tower over the seat of the god. 

If the new city was ever surrounded hj walls, not, a vesFage now 

remains, though the four principal entrances kre sail Bnnd^bimt 

Dig, Bharat-pur, and Holi gates. The last-named is the approa from 
Civil Station, and here a bRy and^elabofutely aoulptStrOd stone ardli |i^ be^ 
erected aver the roadway, in aOcordanee with an elegant design; in tlb lo^l aty^^ 
supplied by Ydsnf, the thnnicijml arobiteetV a man of yeiy exceptionni ^sm 
and ability. As the work was commenoed at the insmnoe of 
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BrAdfbrd Hardii^B, wm for Mreral yoBre GoUeotor of tbe district and took 
f>« moat lively interaat in all ti» dty iin}»ovemen(8,it it nataed in hia honour* * the 
’^ardinge ardi,’ titoagh it ia not veiy often ao oidled. Since his death, it haa been 
jparmounted by a enpoli^ intended at' aome fhtnro time to reoeive a clock, with 
four comer kioa^nea, the coat of tbeae additiona biting Ra. 8,493. Two ahopa 
in uniform atyle were dao bnilt in 1875, one on either aide, at a fnriher coat of 
Ha. 1,621, in order to receive and conceal the ponderona ataged bnttreaaea, 
which the engineera in the Public Worka Department had thought it neceaaaiy 
to add. The expenditure tm the gate itaelf waa Ba. 8,617 making a total of 
Ra. 13,731. 


Aa may be inferred from the aboTe remarka, atone-carving, the only indi- 
genoua art of which Uathurd can brnwt, ia carried to great pa rfAntfoti. All the 
templea afford apewmena of elegant design in panels of reticulated tracery 
(jdli) aa also do the ehheOrU of the Seth’s fhmily in the Jamund bdgh. 
The only other specialities are of very minor importance One is the manufac- 
ture of little brass images, which, though of exceedingly coarse execution, com- 
mand ailkurge sale among jdlgrims and visitora, especially the religions toy 
called Vdsudeva Katoii (deacribed at page 52 )j the other tbe maanfaotnre 
of paper. This is made in three afeea, the smallest, whioh is chiefly in demand, 
is called M4n-ainhi and rarlea in price, according to quality, from Ra. 1-8 to 
Ba. 2-6 a goddi or bundle. The medium siae, called Biohanda, sells for Ra,' 4 a 
gadiii, and the larger tiae, called SyAlkoti, for Ba. 10. Tbe factories are some 
100 in number and can tam out in (he course of the day 150 gaddis, every 
gaddi containing 10 doatea of 24 takkUu, or aheets, each. There ia also a 
kind oi string made which ia much appreciated by natives. It ia chiefly used 
for lowering toWa, the ordinary brass dtji|||cing cups of tbe country, into wells 
to draw water with. The price is about three or four anas for 40 yards. A 
coloured variety is made for^inple use. 


• The Httle marUe tabled on which the name baa been imoribed In the atraightcet and moat 
nnoompiomlaing Bomae Ca^tala.' to a oonapiomme dieflgnremmit and looka exactly like an enction 
ticket. The Snglneer, who Inaerted It, ottmot have had maoh o* an eye for harmony of oflect. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The City of MAinuRi {concluded ) : its European institutions and 

MUSEUM. 

A LIGHT railway, on the metre guage, 29^ miles in length, which was open- 
ed for traffic on tlio 19th of October, 1875, now connects the city with the 
East India Lino, which it joins at the ILithras road station. The cost was 
Ks. 9,55,868, being about Rs. 30,000 a mile, including rolling stock and every- 
thing else. Of this amount Rs. 3,24,100 were contributed by local shareholders, 
and the balance, Rs. 6,31,763, came from Provincial Funds. Interest is 
guaranteed at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, and a further prospect is held 
out of a division of the surplus earnings, should such at any time bo realized. 
The lino has proved an unquestionable success and its yearly earnings continue 
to show a steady increase, the average income being now about Rs. 180 a 
day. But it is highly improbable that the shareholders will — for at least a 
very long time to come — over draw more than the minimum of 4 ^er cent. 
Nor was any suoli hope entertained when the project was first started. The 
princi})al shareholders— including the Seth, who invested as much as a lakh 
aiid-a-half in it— were certainly not attracted by the largeness of the pecuniary 
profit; for 12 per cent, is the lowest return which India capitalists ordinarily 
receive for their moiieyi They were entirely influenced by a highly com- 
mendable public spirit and a desire to support the local European author- 
ities, wlio had shown themselves personally interested in the matter. The ulti- 
mate success of the line depends entirely upon its being continued to join the 
Rajputana State Railway. The di8ta#ee is only some 25 miles and, as the earth- 
work was actually commenced during the late famine, the scheme might be 
completed in a very short time, were it not for ^he necessity of bridging the 
Jamuud, the present terminus being on the opposite bank of the river. A de- 
sign has been supplied for a bridge having 12 spans of 98 feet each, with pas- 
sage both for road and railway traffic and two foot-paths, at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 3,00,000. As the receipts from tolls on the existing pontoon bridge are 
about Rs. 45,000 per annum, even a larger expenditure might safely be incur- 
red. Cross sections of the river have been obtained, and a series of borincra 
taken, w^hich show a flood channel of 1,000 feet and clay foundations underly- 
ing the sand at 33 feet. The site is in every way well suited for the purpose 
and presents no special engineering difficulties ; but the construction of so large 
a bridge must necessarily be a work of time, and before it is completed It is 
probable that the line will have been extended from its other end, the Hathras 
terminus, to Farukhabad agd so on to Cawnpore, the great centre of the com- 
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Biercc of Upi^er India. As yot, the line labours under very serious disadvant- 
ngcH from bein^ so very short and also from the want of a depot on the city side 
of tlie river at MathniA and further from the necessity of breaking bulk at the 
little wayside station of Mondu, the Hathrg^s Road junetion. Consequently, 
traders who have goods to despatch to Hatliras find it cheaper and more expe- 
ditions to send them all the way l>y road, rather than to hire carts to take them 
over the pontoon bridge and then unlade them at the station and wait hours, or 
it may bo days, b(‘foro a truck is available to carry them on Thus tho goods 
traffic, is very small, and it is only the passengers who make the lino pay. These 
are mostly pilgrims, who rather prefer to loiter on the way and do not object 
to speiuliiiir two hours and fifty minutes in travelling a distance of 20J miles. 
As the tr.iiii runs along the side of the road, there are daily opportunities for 
challeiiging it to a race, and it must be a very indillhront country pony which 
docs not succeed in beating it. 

The Municipality lias an annual income of a little under Us. 50,000 ; 
derived, in Ibo absence of any special trade, almost exclusively from an octroi 
tax on articles of food, the consumption of whic^h is naturally very large and 
out of all ])i’oj)ortioii to the resident population, in consequence of the fre- 
quent influx of huge troops of pilgrims. The celebrity among natives of the 
Mathui'a yjcv’o, a particular kind ol sweetmeat, also contributes to the sanio 
result. Resides tho permanent maintonauoe of a largo police and conservancy 
establishment, the entire cost ol paving the city streets lias been defrayed out 
of municipal funds, and a fixed proportion is annually allotted for the support 
of different educational establishments. 

Tho High School, a largo hall in .a very un-Oriontal stylo of arcliitocturc, 
was opened by Sir William Muir on tho 2 1st of January, 1870. It was 
erected at a cost of Rs. 13,000, of which sum Rs. 2,000 were collected by 
voluntary subscription, Rs. 3,000 were voted by the municipality, nnd the 
balance of Rs. 8,000 granted by Governmont.* The City Dispensary, imme- 
diately opjiosite the Kans-ka-tild and adjoining the Munsifs Court, has 
accommodation for 20 in-door patients; there is an or<linary attendance 

• The' School, Court-house, aud Protestunt Clmrch are-fortunate ly, as I think— the only 
local buildings of any inip.)rtance, in the ennstruetion of which tlic l^ublic Works Department has 
had any hand. I have never been able to uiidtTstand why a large and costly staff of JCuropc.an 
engineers should be kept up at all, except for such Imperial undertakings as Railways and Canals. 
The finest buildings in the country date from before our arrival in it, and the descendants of 
the men who designed and executed them are still employed by the natives themselves for 
their temples, tanks, palaces, and mosiiues. If the Govermpent utilized the same agency, there 
would be a great saving in cost aud au equal gain iu artistic result. 

38 
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diem of 50 applioanU for oufc-door relief, and it i» in everj respect a well 
rntt^aged and useful institution. 

Tbe Cantonments, which are of considerable extent, occupj some broken 
and undulating ground along thef%iver-8ide bet wee# the city and the civil lines. 
In consequence of the facilities for obtaining an abundant supply of grass in 
the neighbourhood, they are always occupied by an English cavadry regimont, 
tlie present one being the 8th Hussars, The barracks are very widely scattofed, 
an arrangement which doubtless is attended with some inconveniences, but is 
apparently conducive to tlie health of the troops, for there is no station in India 
where there is less sickness* — a happy result, which is also due in part to the 
dryness of the climate during the greater part of the year and the excellence of 
the natural drainage in the rains. 

Tlio English Church, consecrated by Bishop Dealtry in December, 1856, is in 
a nondescript style of architecture, but has a not inelegant Italian campanile, 
which is visible from a long distance. The interior has been lately enriched by 
a stained-glass window in memory of a young officer of the lOlh Hussars, who 
met his death by an accident while out pig-sticking near bbergarh. The 
adjoining compound was for many years occupied by a miserably moan and 
dilapidated shed, which was most aj>propriately dedicated to St. Francis, the 
Apostle of Poverty, and served as a Catholic Chapel. This was taken down 
in January, 1874, and on the 18th of the same month, being the Feast of the 
H<»ly Name, the first stone was laid of the new •building, which bears the title 
of the Sacred Heart. Tlie ground-plan and general proportions are in accord- 
ance with ordinary Gothic precedent, but all the sculptured details, whether 
in wood or stone, are purely Oriental in design. Tbe carving in the tympanum 
of the throe doorways, the tracery in the windows, both of the aisles and the 
clerestory, and the highly decorated altar, in the Lady Chapel, may all be noted 
as favourable specimens of native art. Tbe dome which surmounts the choir 
is the only feature which I hesitate to pronounce a success, ns seen from the 
outside; its interior effect is very good. 1 originally intended it to be a cc^y 
of a Hindu sikhara^ such as that of the temple of Madkii Mohan at Brindk- 
ban ; but fearing that this might prove an offence to clerical prejudices, I 
eventually altered it Into a dome of the Russian typo, which also is distinctly 
of Eastern origin and therefore so far in keeping the rest of the build-: 
ing. As every compromise must, it fails of beirig entirely satisfactory. 

The eastern half of tbe Church, consisting of the apse, choir, and two 
transepts, was roofed in and renghly fitted up for the celebration of Mass by 

— ^ 

* i icaBiouaily it Uas so hAppened that every stogie ward in tbe bospital has been einpty* 
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All Sainta’ Day, 1874, only nine months after the work had been commenced. 
The nave and aisles were then taken in hand, and on the recurrence of the 
same feast, two years later, in 1876, the entire edifice was solemnly blessed by 
the Bishop of Agra. On that occasion the interior presented a very striking 
appearance, the floor being spread with handsome Persian carpets, and a pro- 
fusion of large crystal chandeliers suspended in all the inter-col umniations ; 
while the Bishop’s throne of white marble was surmounted by a canopy of 
silk and cloth of gold; magnificent baldachinos, also of gold embroidery, were 
suspended above the three altars, and the entire sanctuary was draped from 
top to bottom with costly Indian tapestry^ These beautiful accessories, several 
thousands of rupees in value, were kindly lent by the Seths, the R4jaof Hdth- 
ras and other leading members of the Hindu community, many of whom had 
also assisted with handsome pecuniary donations. As a further indication of 
their liberal sentiments, they themselves attended the function in the 
evening — the first public act of Christian worsliip at which l^^-d over been 
present— and expressed themselves as being much impressed by the elaborate 
ceremonial and the Gregorian tones, which latter they identified with their 
own immemorial Vedic chants. In consequence of my transfer from the dis- 
trict, the building though complete in essentials, will ever remain architecturally 
unfinished. The western facade is flanked by two stone stair-turrets (one 
built at the cost of L61a Syatn Sundar D4s) which have only been brought 
up to the level of the aisle roof, though it was intended to raise them much 
higher and put bells in them. There were also to have been four kiosques at 
the corners of the dome, for the reception of statues; but two only have been 
executed ; the roof of the transepts was to have been raised to a level with 
that' of the nave, and the plain parapet of the aisles would have been replaced 
by one of carved stone. The High Altar, moreover, is only a temporary erec.- 
tion of brick and plaster. I was at work upon the Tabernacle for it, when I 
received Sir George (Jonper’s orders go ; and naturally enough they were 
a great blow to me. The total cost had been Hs. 13,100. The statues of the 
Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin and Child, end St. Joseph, and the life-size 
indulgenced Crucifix, were gifts from the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, 
the Duchess of Bucoleuoh, and Lieutenant-Oolonel Lord Ralph Kerr, Com- 
manding the 10th Hussaii. The Stations of the Cross were presented by the 
non-commissioned officers and men of the same regiment. 

In the civil station most of the houfies are large and commodious and, 
being the properly of the Seth, the most liberal of landlords, are never aiJow- 
^ to offend the eye by falling out of repair. One built immediately after the 
iputiny for the use of the Collector of the district is an exceptionally hand- 
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some and substantial edtfioe* The Court-honse, as already mentioned on 
paga 98, was completed in the year 1861, and has a long and rather imposing 
far^ado ; but though it stands at a distance of not more than 100 yards from 
the high road, the ground in front of it has been so carelessly planted that 
a person, who had no professional business to take him there, might live with- 
in a stone’s throw for years and never be aware of its existence. In imme- 
diate proximity are the offices of the Tahsildar, a singularly mean and insig- 
nificant range of buildings, as if purposely made so to serve for a foil to an- 
other building, which stands in the ^ame enclosure. 

This is now used, or (as perhaps it would be more correct to say) at the 
time of my leaving the district was intended to be used, as a Museum. It 
was commenced by Mr. Thornhill, the Magistrate and Collector of the dis- 
trict, who raised the money for the purpose by public subscription, intending 
to make of it a rest-house for the reception of native gentlemen of rank, 
whenevor they had occasion to visit head-quarters. Though close to the 
Courts, which w^ould be a convenience, it is too far from the bazar to suit 
native tastes, and even if it had been completed according to the original 
design, it is not probable that it would ever have been occupied. After an 
expenditure of lis; 30,000, the work was interrupted by the mutiny. When 
order had been restored, the new Collector, Mr. Best, with a perversity by no 
means uncommon in the records of Indian local administration, set himself 
at once, not to complete, but to mutilate, his predecessor’s handiwork. It was 
intended that the building should stand in extensive grounds of its own, where 
it would certainly have bad a very pleasing architectural effect ; but instead 
of this the high road was brought immediately in front of it, so as to cut it 
off’ entirely from the new public garden ; the offices of the TabsUdar wore 
built on one side, and on the other was run up, at a most awkward angle, a 
high masonry wall ; a rough thatched roof was thrown over its centre court ; 
doors were introduced in different places, where they were not wanted and 
only served as disfigurements, and the unfortunate building was then nick- 
named ‘‘ Thornhill’s Folly” and abandoned to utter neglect. 

It remained thus till 1874, when the idea of converting it into a Museum 
received the support of Sir John Strachey, who sanctioned from provincial 
funds a grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,500. The first step taken was to raise the cen- 
tre court by the addition of a clerestory, with windows of reticulated stone 
tracery, and to cover it with a stone vault, in which (so far as constructional 
peculiarities are concerned) I reproduced the roof of the now ruined tem- 
ple of Harideva at Gobardhan. The cost amounted to Rs. 6,336. A porch 
was afterwards added at a further outlay of Rs. 8,494 ; but for this I am not 
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responsible. It is a beautiful design, well executed, and so far it reflects great 
credit on Yusuf, the Municipal Architect ; but it is too delicate for an exterior 
fa<jade on the side of a dusty road. Something plainer would have answered 
the purpose as well, besides having a more harmonious effect; and money 
would then have been available for^he compietion of the doors and windows, 
without which the building can scarcely be used, and for whioh there is now 
no provision, nor likely to be. 

Though the cost of the building has been so very considerable, nearly 
Es. 44,000, it is only of small dimensions; but the whole wall surface in the 
central court is a mass* of geometric and flowered decorations of the most 
artistic character. The bands of natural foliage, a feature introduced by Mr, 
Thorn hill’s own fancy, are very boldly cut and in themselves decidedly hand- 
some, but they are not altogether in accord with the conventional designs of 
native style by which they are surrounded. 

The following inscription is worked into the cornice of the central hall : — 

^ ^ ^ l/'" 

^ sS ^ m ^ 4^® b; 

^‘3 yUw* ♦ Iw ^ ^ 

l^o‘1 Aiu irir sL 

“ The State having thought good to promote the ease of its subjects, gave 
intimation to the Magistrate and Collector ; who then, by the co-operation of 
the chief men of Mathur6, had this house for travellers built, with the clioicest 
carved work.’^ Its doors and walls are polished like a mirror ; in its sculpture 
every kind of flower-bed appears in view ; its width and height were assigned 
in harmonious proportion ; from top to bottom it is well shaped and well 
balanced. It may very properly be compared to the dome of AfrdsyAb, or it 
may justly be styled the palace of an emperor. One who saw its magniflcence 
(or the poet Shaukat on seeing it) composed this tdrikh : so elegant a rest- 
house makes even the flower garden envious.*’ 

* Upon the %ord iiiuna66a^, which is used here to denote arabesque carving, the late Mr. 
Blochmann communicated the following note :— ** The Arabic nahata means * to plant/ and the 
intensive form of the verb has oither the same siguifleation or that of * causing to appear like 
plants’ : hence munabbat comes to mean * traced with flowers,’ and may be compard with muahaj- 
Jar, 'caused to appear like trees/ which is the word applied to silk with tree-pattems on it,” 
like (he more common * buta’ddr»* 
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As the building afforded such very scant accomodation^ I proposed to make 
it mi a general, but simply an architectural and antiquarian museum, arranging 
in it, in chronological series, specimens of all the different styles that have 
prevailed in the neighbourhood, from the reign of the Indo-Scythlan Kauisbka, 
in the century immediately before Christ, ^down to the Victorian period, which 
would be illustrated in perfection by the building itself. 

It cannot be denied that it is high time for some such institution to be 
established ; for in an ancient city like MathurA interesting relics of the past, 
oven when no definite search is being made for them, are constantly cropping 
up ; and unless there is some easily accessible place to which they can be con- 
signed for custody, they rim an imminent risk of being no sooner found than 
destroyed. Inscriptions in particular, despite their exceptional value in the 
eyes of the antiquary, are more likely to perish than any thing else, since 
they have no beauty to recommend them to the ordinary observer. Thus, as 
already mentioned, a pillar, tjie whole surface of which is said to have been 
covered with writing, was found in 1860, in making a road on the site of the 
old city wall. There was no one on the spot at the time, who took any interest 
in such matters, and the thrifty engineer, thinking such a fine large block of 
stone ought not to bo wasted, had it neatly squared and made into a buttress 
for a bridge. Another inscribed fragment, which had formed the base of a 
large seated statue, had been set up by a subordinate in the Public Works 
Department to protect a culvert on the high road through cantonments, from 
wdiicli position I rescued it. It boars the words Mahdrajasya Dem^putraf^ya 
llucishkasi/a rdjya sam, 50 he 3 di 2, and is of value as an unquestionably early 
example of the same symbol, which in the inscription of doubtful age given 
at page 128 is explained in words as denoting ‘ fifty.’ A third illustration of 
official indifference to archaeological interests, though* here the culprit was not 
an engineer, but the Collector himself, is afforded by the base of a pillar, which, 
after it had been accidentally dug up, was plastered and whitewashed and im- 
bedded in one of the side pillars of the Tahsfli gateway, where I re-discovered 
it, when the gateway was pulled down to improve tho approach. The words 
are cut in bold clear letters, which for the most part admit of being deciphered 
with certainty, as follows ; Ayam kimbhaha ddaam hhihhunam Suriyasya Budr 

dha-rahhitasya cha prahitakdnam, Anantyam (?) deya dharmma pa natn. 

Sarvasa prahitakinam arya dakshitaye hhavatu* Tlie purport of Ihis would be : 
‘‘ This base is the gift of the mendicants Surya and Buddh.i-rakshita, prahiiaka 9 . 
A religious donation in perpetuity. May it be in every way a blessing to the 
pruhUakas.^^ A question has been raised by Professor Kern, with reference 
to another inscription, in which also a bhihhu was mentioued as a donor^ oa 




u<lWi^'•^ ^oiju;(<'fitir^(^4ii,Ai?i 


Prom the base of a pillar found at the Jamilpur Sario mound. See page 164. 
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tfee score that a mendicant was a very unlikely person to contribute towards 
the expenses of any building, since, as he says, ^ monks have nothing to give 
away, all to reqeive.’ But in this particular instance the reading and meaning 
are both unmistakeably clear, nor is the fact really at all inconsistant with 
Hindu usage. In this very district I can point to two large masonry tanks, 
costing each some thousands of rupees, which have been constructed by men- 
dicants, haifdgisy out of alms that they had in a long course of years begged for 
the purpose, l^he word prahitaka^ if I am right in so reading it, is of doubtful 
signification. It might mean either ^messenger’ or ^ committee-man f a com- 
missioner or a commissionaire. 

The other inscriptions have for the naost part been already noticed in the 
preceding chapters, when describing the places whore they were found. 

As a work of art, the most pleasing specimen of sculpture is the Yasa-ditta 
statue of Buddha, noticed at page 107 ; but archaeologically the most curious 
object in the collection is certainly the large carved block, which I discovered at 
Pdlikhera in the cold weather of 1873-74. On one side is represented a group 
of six persons, the principal figure being a man of much abdominal development, 
who is seated in complete nudity on a rock, or low stool, with a large cup in 
his hand. At his knee is a little child ; two attendants stand at the back ; and 
in the front two women are seen approaching, of whom the foremost boars a 
cup and the second a bunch of grapes. Their dress is a long skirt \vith a 
shorter jacket over it; shoes on the feet and a turban on the head. The two 
cups are curiously made ; the lower end of the curved handle being attached 
to the bottom of the stem instead of the bowl. On the opposite side of the 
block the same male figure is-seen in a state of helpless intoxication, supported 
on his seat from behind by two attendants, the one male, the other female. 
By his right knee stands the child, a% before^, and opposite him to the left was 
apparently another boy, of somewhat larger growth, but this figure has been 
much mutilated. The male attendant wears a mantle, fiistened at the neck by 
a fibula and hanging from the shoulder in vaudyked folds, which are very 
saggq^tive of late Greek design. * 

The stone on which these two groups are carved measures three feet ten inches 
in height, three feet in breadth and one foot four inches in thickness, and the top 
has been scooped out so as to form as it were a shallow circular basin. A block, of 
precisely the same dimensions and carved with two similar groups, was discovered 
somewhere near Mathur&, the precise locality not having been placed on record, 
by Colonel Stacy in the year 1836, who deposited it in the Calcutta museum, where 
it still is. His idea was that the principal figure represented Sileuus, that the 
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sculptors were Bactrian Greeks, and that their work was meant to be a tazza, or 
ratSer a pedestal for the support of a tazza or large sacrificial vase. These 
opinions were endorsed by James Prinsep, and have prevailed to the present 
day, though I believe them to be erroneous. 

Of the two groups on the Stacy stone one represents the drunkard, after he 
has drained the cup, and is almost identical with that above described. The 
other exhibits an entirely different scene in the story, though some of the 
characters appear to be the same. There are four figures — two male and two 
female — standing under the shade of a tree with long clusters of drooping flow- 
ers. The first figure to the right is a female dressed in a long skirt and upper 
jacket, with a narrow scarf thrown over her arms. Her right hand is grasped 
by her male companion, who has his left arm round her neck. Ho is entirely 
naked, save for a very short pair of drawers barely reaching to the middle of 
the thigh, and a shawl which may be supposed to hang loosely at his back but 
in front shows only the ends tied loosely in a knot undtr his chin. Behind him 
and with her back to his back is another female, dressed as the first but with 
elaborate bangles covering nearly half the fore-arm. Her male companion 
seems to be turning away as if on the point 5f taking his leave. He wears light 
drawers reaching to the ankles and a thin muslin tunic, fitting close to the body, 
and terminating a little below the knees. On the ground at tho feet of each of 
the male figures is a covered cup. 

As to the names of the personages concerned and the particular story which 
the sculptor intended to represent, I am not able to offer any suggestion. Pro- 
bably, when Buddhist literature has been more largely studied, the legend thus 
illustrated will be brought to light. The general purport of tho three scenes 
appear to me unmistakeable. In the first the two male conspirators are per- 
suading their female companions to take part in the plot, the nature of 4;he plot 
being indicated by the two cups at their feet. In the second the venerable 
ascetic has been seduced by their wiles into tasting the dangerous draught ; one 
of the two cups is in his hand, the other is ready to follow. In the third one, 
of which there are two representations, the cups have been quaffed, and he is 
reeling from their effects. 

Obvmusly all this has nothing to do with Silenus ; the discovery of the 
second block, which supplies the missing scene in the drama, makes it quite 
clear that some entirely different personage is intended. The tazza theory may 
also be dismissed ; for the shallow bason at the top of the stone seems to be 
nothing more than the bed for the reception of a round pillar. A sacrificial 
vase was a not uncommon offering among the Greeks ; and if the carying had 
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l)een shown to represent a Greek legend, there would liavo been no great 
improbability in supposing that the work had been executed for a foreigner 
who employed it in accordance with his own national usagc^ But in dedicat- 
ing a cup to one of his own divinities, he would not decorate it witli scones from 
Hindu mythology ; while, on iho other liand, ,tho offering of a cup of siicli di- 
mensions to any monastery or shrine on the part of a Buddhist, is both unj)rece- 
deuted and intrinsically imj)robable. 

Finally, as to the nationality of thfc artist. The foliage, it must he ob- 
served, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddhist pillars 
found in the iinnuydiatc mdghbourhood and generally in connection with 
figures of Maya Devi ; whence it may be presumed that it is intended to repre- 
sent the sal tree, under which Buddha* was horn, though it is by no means a 
correct representation of that tree. Tlie other minor accessprios are also, with 
one exception, either clearly Indian, or at least not strikingly nn- Indian : sueh 
as the earrings and bangles worn by the female figures and the feet either 
bare or certainly not shod with sandals ;,tho one exception being the mantle of 
the male attendant in the drunken scene. Considering the local character of nil 
the olh<‘r accessories, I find it impossible to agree witl» General Cunningluini 
in ascribing the work to a foreign artist, one of a small body of Bacirian 
sculptors, who found employment among the wealtliy Buddhists at Mathiini, 
as ill later days Europeans were cm [doy^ed under the Mughal emperors.” The 
thoroughly Indian cliaraoU^r of the details seems to mo, as to Dr. Mitra, 
decisive proof that the sculptor was a native of the country ; nor do I think 
it very strange that ho should represent one of the less important cliaractcrs 
as clothed in a modified Greek costume, since it is an established historical 
fact that Mathuni was included in the Bactrian Empire, and the Greek style of 
dress cannot have been altogether unfamiliar to him. The artificial folds of 
the drapery wore probably borrowed from what lie saw on coins. 

In the Hindu Pantlaxin the only personage said to have been of winc-bibh- 
rng propensities .is Balardma himself, one of the tutelary divinities of Ma- 
thura ; and it is probably he who was intended to be represented by a second 
Bacchanalian figure included in the museum collection. Tliis is a mutilated 
statue brought from the village of Kukargama, in the Sa’d^bad pargana. He 
stands under the conventional canopy of serpents’ Heads, with a garland of 
wild-flowers (ban-nxlla) thrown across his body; his right hand is raised above 
his head in wild gesticulation and in his left hand he holds a cup very similar 
to the one shown in the Pali-kher^ sculpture. His head-dress closely resem- 
bles Krishna’s distinctive ornament, the mukut ; but it may be only the spiral 
45oil of hair observable in the Sanchi and Amaravati sculptures. In any ease, 
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the inference must not be pressed too far ; iov first the hooded snake is as con- 
stant an accompaniment of JSdkya Muni as of Balardina ; and, a third 

sculpture of an equally Bacchanalian character is uninistakeably Buddhist. 
This is a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow, who has both his hands 
raised above his head, and holds in one a cup, in the other a l)unch of grapes. 
Tlic head with its close curling hair leaves no doul)t that Buddha is the person 
intended ; though possibly in the days of his youth, when “ he dwelt still in his 
palace and indulged himself in all carpal pleasures.” Or it might bo a cari- 
cature of Buddhism as regarded from the point of view of a Brahmunical 
ascetic. 

However, Buddhism its(dfj tliough originally a system of abstractions 
and negations, was not long iKdore it assumed a concrete development, 
in one of its schools, which, from the indecency of many of the figures 
that have b(‘ea discovered, would seem to have been very po|)ular at Ma- 
thura, debauchery of tlie most degrading description was positively inculcat- 
ed as the surest means for attaining perfection. The authority for these 
abominable doctrines, which, in the absence of literary proof might havo 
b(‘en considered an impossible outcome of such teaching as that of Sdkya 
Muni, is a Sanskrit composition called Tathatjala Guhyaha^ or Guhya sarna 
ylia, ^the eollection of secrets,’ of which the first published notice is that 
gi\'en by Dr. IhijenJra Lala Mitra in the introduction to his edition of 
the Lalita Vistara. He describes it as having all the characteristics of tho 
worst specimens of the Hindu Tantras. The professed object, in either case^ 
is devotion of the liigliest kind — absolute and unconditional— at the sacrifice 
of all w^orldly attacliinonts^ wishes, and aspirations ; but in working it out 
theories are indulged in and practices enjoined, which are at once the most 
revolting and horrible that human depravity could imagine. A shroud of 
mystery alone seems to prevent their true character from being seen ; but, 
divested of it, works of this description W’ould deserve to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. Looking at them philosophically, the great wonder is that a 
system of religion, so pure and so lofty in its aspira^ons as Buddhism, could 
bo made to ally itself with sucli pestilent dogmas and practices. Perfection is 
described as attainable not by austerity, privations, and painful rigorous obser- 
vances, but by ihe enjoyment of all the pleasures of tlio world, some of w^hich. 
are described with a minuteness of detail which is simply revolting. Thu 
figures of nude danoing-girls in lascivious attitudes with other obscene repro- 
sciUations, that occur on many of the Buddhist pillars in the museum, am 
clear indications of the popularity which this corrupt system had acquired in 
the ncighboarhood. The two figures of female monsters, each with a chiUI in 
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its lap, which it is preparing to tear in pieces and devour, are in all probabi- 
lity to be referre l to the same school : though they appear also in the Hindu 
Tantras and under the same name, that of D&kini. In the oldest sculptures the 
figures are all decently draped, and it has been the custom to regard them 
only as Buddhist, and all the nude or otherAvise objectionable representations 
as Jaini. But this is an error arising out of the popular Hindu prejudice 
against what they call in reproach Hhe worship of the naked gods.’ The out- 
cry is simply an interested one and has no foundation in fact; for though 
many Hindu temples, especially in Bengal, are disfigured by horrible obsceni- 
ties, I know of no Jaini temple in wdncli there is anything to shock the most 
sensitiv^e delicacy; while tli^ length, to which some of the recogni/.ed followers 
of Buddha could go in the deification of Inst, has been sufficiently shown by 
Dr. Mitra’s description of the Guht/a samagha. And this, it should he added, 
though hitherto almost unknown to European students, is no obscure treatise, 
hut is one of the nine most important works, to which divine worsliip is con- 
stantly offered by the Buddhists of Nepdl. 

Of the different styles of architecture that have prevailed in the district, the 
memory of the earliest, the Indo-Greok, is preserved by a single small fragment, 
found in the Amban'sha hill, whore a niche is supported by columns with Ionic 
capitals. Of the succeeding style, the Indo-Scythian, there arc a few actual 
architectural remains and a considerable number of sculptured representa- 
tions. No complete column has been recovered ; but the plain square bases, 
cut into four 8t0[)s, found at the Chauwdra mounds, belong to this peried, as 
also the bell-shaped capital, surmounted by an inscribed abacus with an ele- 
pliant standing upon it, brought from a garden near the Kankali tila. It is 
dated the year fill, in tiie reign of Iluvishka. In the sculptures, where an 
arcade is shown, the abacus usually supports a pair of winged lions, crouch- 
ing hack to back; but in a fragment from the Kankdi tila, where the column is 
meant for an isolated one, it bears an elephant. In this last example the 
shaft appears to bo round, but it is more commonly shown as oclagonal. The 
round bases, of which such a large number were unearthed from tlie Jainalpur 
mounds, many of them inscribed wdth the names of the donors, would seem 
to have been used for the support of statues. The name by which they are 
designated in the inscriptions in Kumbhaka, The miniaturo pediments, carved 
as a diaper or wall decoration, show^ that the temple fronts presented the same 
appearance as in the N^»sik caves. This was peculiarly the Buddhist style and 
died with the religion to whose service it had been dedicated. After it came 
the mediaeval Brahmanic style, which was prevalent all ever Upper India in 
the time of Prithi Euj and the Muhamuiadan conquest. In this the bell- 
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shaped capital appears as a vase with tnassos of deponent folia^^e at its fotiif , 
oornrf^s. Those have not only a yery graceful effect, but are also of much 
constructional significance, since they counteract the weakness which, would 
otherwise have resulted from the attenuation of the vase at its base and neck. 
The shaft itself frequently springs from a similar vaso set upon a moulded 
base. In early examples, as in a pair of columns from the Kankdli tfla and 
a fragment from Shergarh, the shaft has a central band of drooping lilyJike 
flpwers, with festoons dependent from them. Later on, instead of the band 
a grotesque face is introduced, with the moustaches prolonged into fanciful 
arabesque continuations, and strings of pearls substituted for the festoons, 
or a knotted scarf is grasped in the teeth and hangs b^If down to the base with 
a bell attached to its end. Occasionally the entire shaft or some one of its faces 
is enriched with bands of foliage. Probably for the sake of securing greater 
height, a second capital was added at the top, either in plain cushion shape, 
or carved into the semblance of two squat monsters supporting the architrave 
pn their head and up-raised hands. For still loftier buildings it was the prac- 
tice to set two columns of similar character one on the other, crowning the 
uppermost with the detached capital as above described; and afterwards it 
became the fashion to make even short columns with a notch in the middle, so 
as to give them the appearance of being in two pieces. Examples of this 
peculiarity may be seen in the Chhatthi Pdlna at Mah6-ban and the Dargdh 
at Noh-jhil. The custom, which prevailed to a very late period, of varying 
the sliape of a shaft by making it square at bottom, then an octagon, and then 
I>olygonaI, is probably of different origin and was only a device for securing 
an appearance of lightness. 

From about the year 1200 A.D. the architectural history of MathurA is an 
absolute blank till the middle of the 16th century, when, under the beneficent 
sway of the Emperor Akbar, the eclectic style, so characteristic of his own 
religious views, produced the magnificent series of temples, which even in their 
ruin are still to be admired at BrindA-han. The temple of BAdhA Ballabh, built 
in the next reign, that of JaliAngir, is the last example of the style. Its 
characteristic note can scarcely be defined as the fusion, but rathef as the 
parallel exhibition of the Hindu and Muhamiftadan method. Thus in a facade 
one 8tory,or one compartment, shows a succession of multifail Saracenic arches, 
while above and below, or on either side, every opening is square-headed with 
the architrave supported on projecting brackets. The one is pur% Muham- 
madan, the other is as distinctly Pindu ; yet without any attempt made to 
disguise the fact beyond the judicrous avoidance of all exaggerated peculiarities 
in either style, the juxta-position of the two causes no sentiment of incongruity, 
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If in any art it were possible to revive the dead, or. if it were in human nature 
ever to return absolutely upon the pasl, this style would seem to be the one for 
our architects to copy. But simple retrogression is impossible. Every period 
has an environment of its own, which however studionsly ignored in artificial 
imitations, must have its effect in an^ spontapoous development of the artistic 
faculty. The principle, however, is a» applicable as ever, though it will deal with 
altered materials and be manifested in novel phenomena. Indian architecture, as 
now in vogue at Matburi, is the result of Muhammadan influences working upon 
a Hindu basis. The extraordinary power that resulted from the first introduc- 
tion of the new element is all but exhausted; the system requires once more to 
be invigorated from without. A single touch of genius might restore it to more 
tlian all its pristine activity by wedding it to the European Gothic, to which it 
has a strong natural affinity. The product would be a style that would satisfy 
all the practical requirements of modern civilization, and at the same time 
display the union of oriental and western idea, in a concrete form, which both 
nationalities could appreciate. The combination of dome and spire, the dream 
of our last great Gothic architect, but which he died without accomplishing, 
would follow spontaneously ; and Anglo-Indian architecture, no longer a bye- 
word for Ptjilistinism and vulgarity, might spread through the length and 
breadth of the empire with as mneh success as Indo-Greek art in the days of 
Alexander, or Hindu-Saracenie art in the reign of Akbar. 

The eclecticism of the last-named period, which has suggested the above 
remarks, was followed' by the JAt style, of which the best examples are the 
tombs and palaces erected by Sdraj Mall, the founder of the Bharatpur dynasty, 
and his immediate successors. In ihofe the arch is thoroughly naturalized; 
the details are also in the main dictated by Muhammadan precedent, but they 
are carried out with much of the old Hindu solidity and exuberance of fanci- 
ful decoration. The arcade of the Ganga Mohan Kunj at Brind4-ban is a 
very fine specimen of this style at its best. In later buildings, as in those 
on the bank of the MAnasi Ganga at Gobardhan, the mouldings are shallower 
and the wall-ornamentation consists of nothing but an endless succession of 
niches and vases repeated with wearisome uniformity. The Bangala, or ob- 
long alcove, with a vaulted roof of curvilinear outline, is always a prominent 
feature in this style and is introduced into some part of every facjado. From 
the name it may be inferred that it was borrowed from Bengal and was pro- 
bably intended as a copy of the ordinary cottage roof made of bent bambus. 
It does not appear in Upper India till the reign of Aurangzeb ; the earliest 
example in Mathurd being the alcoves of the mosqne boiit by Abd-un- 
^*ahi in 1661 A<U. 
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Tlio stylo in vuguo at the present day is the legitimate descendant of the 
above, ami differs from it in precisely the same way as Perpend icailar differs 
from Decorated Gothic. It has greater lightness, but less freedom ; more elabora- 
tion in details, but less vigour in conception. The panelling of the walls and 
piers is often filled in with extremely dolfoate arabesques of intricate design; 
but the effect is scarcely in proportion to Uie labour expended upon tliom ; for 
the work is too slightly raised and too minute to catch the eye at any distance. 
TIius, the first impression is one of flatness and a want of accentuation; artis- 
tic defects for which no refinement of detail can adequately compensate. The 
l)i(‘reed tracery, however, of the screens and balconies is as good in character 
as in execution. The geometrical patterns are old traditions and can bo clas- 
sified under a few well-defined heads, but they admit of almost infinite modi- 
fications under skilful treatment. They are cut with great mathematical nice- 
ty, the pattern being drawn on both sides of tlie slab, which is half chiselled 
through froin one side and then turned over and completed from the other. 
Tlu^ temples that line both sides of the High Street in the city, the monument 
to 8etli Mani Ram in the Jamuuu b&gh and the porch of the musoum itself 
are fine spcidinens of the styh^, and are conclusive proofs that, in Mathura at 
all events, architecture is, to this day, no mere galvanized revival of the past,, 
but is still a living and progressive art. If a model of so i e one of the best 
and most typical buildings in eacli of the late styles were added to tho 
mnsenm collection of anti(|nitios, as was my intention, tlio series would give 
u coniploto view of the arclntectural history of the -district, from wdiich a 
.studimt would bo able to gather much instruction. A specimen of modern 
official architocUiro i?), as conwived by our Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, should further be placed in juxta-position with them, as a model 
also, but a model of everything to be avoided. 

Immediately upj)osito the musemis tho Public Garden, in which the museum 
itself ought to have been placed, It contains a considerable variety of choice 
trees and sbrul>s, but unfortunately it has not been laid out with niuch taste^ 
and its area is t(K) largo to Ih 3 ke)>t in good order out of the funds that are 
allowed for its maintenance. It was extended a few years ago, so as to include 
the site of a large mound and tank. Tho former w^as levelled and tho latter 
filled up. During the progress of tho work a number of copper coins were dis- 
covered, which may ver}^ possibly have been of the same date as tho adjoining 
Buddhist monastery; but being of no intrinsic value, there was no one on tho 
spot who cared to preserve them. A little further on is the Jail, constructed 
on the approved radiating principle, and sufficiently strong under ordinary 
virculu^tances to ensure the safe-guard of native prisoners, ihuugli an European» 
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woulJ probably find its walls not very difficult either to scale or break through. 
This exhausts the list of public institutions and objects of interest ; whence it 
may be rightly inferred that the English quarter of Mathurd is as dull and 
common-place as most other Indian stations. Still, in the rains it has a |)Iea- 
sant park-like appearance with- its wide expanse of green sward, reserved for 
military uses from the encroachments of the plough ; its well-kept roads with 
substantial bridges to span the frequent ravines ; and the long avenues of trees 
that half conceal the thatched and verandahed bungalows that lie behind, each 
in its own enclosure of garden and pasture land ; wliile in the distant back- 
ground an occasional glimpse is caught of the broad stream of the Jamund. 

NOTES ON CHAPTER VII. 

I.— List of Governors of MatuurA in the 17th Century. 

16:^9. Mirza Isa Tarkhan ; who gave his name to the suburb of Isa-pnr 
(now more commonly called Hans-ganj), on the opposite bank of the river. 

1636. Murshid Kuli Khun, promoted, at the time of his appointment, to 
bo commander of 2,000 horse, as an incentive to be zealous in stamping out 
idolatry and rebellion. From him the suburb of Murshid-pur derives its name. 

1()39. Allah Virdi Khdn. After holding office for throe years, some dis- 
loyal expressions to which he had given utteraftco wore reported to the Em- 
peror, who thoreu[>on confiscated his estates and removed him to Delhi. 

1642. Azam Khan Mir Muhammad Biikir, also called Iradat Khan. Ho 
is commemorated by the Azarn-abad SarAe, which he founded (see page 30), 
and by the two villages of Azam-pur, and Bakir-pur. Ho came of a noble 
family seated at SAwa in Persia, and having attached himself to the service of 
Asaf Klmn Mirza Jafar, the distinguished poet and courtier, soon after became 
his son-in-law and was introduced to the notice of the Emperor JahAngir. He 
thus gained his first appointment under the Crown ; but bis subsequent promo- 
tion was due to the influence of Yamiu-ud-daula, Asaf KhAu IV., the father of 
Miimtdz Mahall, the favourite wife of Sbahjahan. On the accession of that 
monarch he was appointed commander of 5,000, and served v/itli distinction in 
the Dakhin in the war against the rebel Khan Jahan Lodi and in the opera- 
tions against the Nizdm Shahi’s troops. In the fifth year of the reign, ho was 
made Governor of Bengal in succession to KAsim Khun Juwaini. Three 
years later ho was transferred to Allahabad, but did not remain there long, 
being moved in the very next year to GnjarAt, as Snbadar. In the twelfth year 
of SbAhjahAu his daughter was married to Prince Shiija, who had by her a son 
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named jjain-nl-abidin. From 1642 to 1645 be was Governor of MathnrA, but 
ill the latter 3 :oar, as he did not act with sufficient vigour against the Hindu 
malcontents, his advanced ago was made the pretext* for transferring him to 
Bihar. Three years later he received orders for Kashmir ; but as he objected 
to the cold climate of that country he was allowed to exchange it for Jaun-pnr, 
wliero ho died in 1648, at the age of 76. Ho is described in the Maasir-ul- 
Uinara as a man of most estimable charaoter, but very harsh in his mode of 
collecting the State revenue. Azamgarh, the capital of the district of that name 
in the Banaras Division, was also founded by him. 

1645. Makramat Khfin, formerly Governor of Delhi. 

1658. Jafar, son of Allah Virdi Khdn. 

1659. Kasim' Khdn, transferred from MurdJdl ad, but murdered on his 
way down. 

1660. Abd-un-Nabi, founder of the Jama Masjid (see page 14U). 

1668. Saft-Shikaii Khan. Fails in quelling the rebellion. 

1069. Hasan Ali Kluln. During bis incumbency tb^ great temple of 
Kesava Deva was destroyed. 

1676. Sultdn Kuli Khdn. 


II.— Names of the City Quarters, or Mahallas. 


1 Mondavi Rani. 

2 Bairag-pura. 

8 Kliirki Bisdli. 

4 Naya-bds. 

5 Arjini-pura. 

6 Tek-narnnul. 

7 Ghli Seru Kasera. 

8 Gali Ravaliya. 

9 Gali Rdm-pdl. 

10 Tt‘k Rand Khdti. 

11 Gali Mathura Me- 

gha. 

12 Bs'-zar Chauk. 

13 Gall Bhairon. 

1 4 Gali Thatherd. 

J5 Lai Darwdzd. . 

16 Gali Lohiya. 

17 Gali Nanda. 

18 Teli-pdrd. 

19 Tila Chaube. 


20 Brinddban Darwdzd. 

21 Gher Gobindi. 

22 Gali Gopa Shdh. 

28 Shah-ganj Darw.dzd. 

24 Hdlan-ganj. 

25 Chakra Tirath. 

26 Krishan Gangd. 

27 Go-gbdt. 

28 Kans kd kila. 

29 Hanumdn tila. 

30 Zer masjid. 

31 Kushk. 

32 8dmi Glidt. 

33 Makhdura Sbdh. 

34 Asi-kunda Ghdt. 

35 Visrdni Ghdt. 

36 Kans-khdr. 

37 Gali Dasdvatdr. 

88 Gor-pdrd. 

89 Gosdin Ghdt. 


40 Kihmath. 

41 SydmGhdt. 

42 Rom Ulidt. 

48 Rilmji-dwdra. 

44 Bibdri-pura. 

45 Ballabh Ghat. 

46 Mdru Gali. 

47 Bongdii Ghdt. 

48 Kdid Mahal. 

49 Cbuna kankar. 

50 Chamarlidnd. 

51 Gopdl-purn; 

52 Sardi Rdjd Bha- 

dauria. 

53 Bengal pura. 

54 Chhonkar-pdrd. 

55 Mir-ganj. 

56 Holi Darwdza. 

57 Sitala Gali. 

58 Kampu Ghdt. 
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II. — Names op the Cut Qdauterh, or concluded). 


DharnisHKi RAjA 
Awa(l<nilt by Ri)ja 
Pitainbar Sinh^. 

^0 Diiruva Ghat, 

<)1 Dlirm^a tila. 

<32 Bal ilia. 

'68 Bara «)ay Jiam Das. 

64 Goneral-^anj, 

65 AnUi-para. 

60 0(>l)ind ^^anj. 

67 ( 1 ili{i^:iii-j)ura. 

68 8anttik]i-])Tirau 
60 Clihali katliauti. 

70 KotAv 4 li. 

71 Blinratpiir Darwdza. 
7.2 Lrila ^^an j. 

73 Si in la Paesa. 

74 Malioli Pol. 

75 Na^jara Paesa. 


76 Gi'ijarljAna. 

77 Roslian-^janj. 

78 Bhar-ki "all. 

70 Kbirki Dalpat Rae. 

80 Taj-j)ura. 

81 ( 'haubaclicba. 

82 Sat (Buira. 

83 Chlmta Bazar. 

84 Gali P&'liakan. 

85 Maiular Pari kb Ji. 
80 K6zi“|)dra. 

87 Nava 

Mi- 
ss Glmti 
baro 

89 Gali GotawAbi. 

90 Guta sram. 

91 llutn kuruJ. 

92 CbhoiikA-pAra. 


93 Maaik cbaiik. 

94 Gaja Paosa. 

il5 GliAti Bitlbal Rae. 
90 Sitabi GIiAti. 

97 Nakarobi tila. 

98 ()l6jur Gbat i. 

99 Gaii Kabil. 

00 Ku sorfit. 

101 (kili Dnra'H Chajid. 

jl02 Bfjznzji 

Mandiw'i (Tbiya, 
Gali I )b 11 -a roil ki. 
]\ianobar-}>ura. 
Kasai- para. 
K(\so-|)iira. 

108 ]\lanibivi Ibiin Das. 
.09 Matiya Darwaza. 

1 10 Darwaza, 

111 Mabalbi kbakrobiin. 


il03 

Bazar (from '104 
Tborn Ion’s time) 105 
:;bikno pat |lO0 
baron ki. 107 


III. — PxiiNCiPAL Buildings in the City of MATnuni. 

1. Hardinge Arch, or Holi DarwAza, Torining tbc Agra gate of the city, 
erected by the municipality at a cost of Rs, 13,731. 

2. Temple of RAdhA Eishan, founded by Deva Chand, bolira, of Tcnda- 
Khera near Jabalpur, in 1870-71. Cost Rs. 40,000. In the Cbluita Baz^r. 

3. Temple of Bijay Gobind, in the Satgbara Maballa, built in 1867 by 
Bijay Ram, bohra, of Dattia, at a cost of Rs. 65,000. 

4. Temple of Bala Deva, in the Klmns-kliar BazAr, Imilt in 1865 by Kush- 
Ali Ram, bohra, of Sher-garh, at a cost of Rs. 25,000. 

5. Temple of Bhairav NAth, in the LohArs’ quarter, built by Bishan Lai, 
Khaitri, at a cost of Us. 10,000, It is better known by the name of Sai var 
Sultan, as it contains a chapel dedicated in honour of that famous Muhammadan 
saint ; regarding whom it may be of interes^to subjoin a few particulars. The 
parent shrine, situate in desert country at tlie mouth of a pass leading into 
KandaliAr, is served by a company of some 1,650 priests besides women and 
children ; who, with the exception of a small grant from Government yielding 
an annual income of only Rs. 350, are entirely dependent for subsistence on the 
charity of pilgrims. The shrine is equally reverenced by Hindus, Sikhs, and 
Muhammadans, and it is said to be visited in the course of a year by as many 
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as 200,000 people of all castes and denominations, who come chiefly from tho 
PanjAb and Sindh. The saint in hia lifetime was so eminent for his universal 
benevolence and liberality (whence his title of sahhi) that lie is believed still 
to retain after death the power and will to grant every petition that is present- 
ed to him. At the largo lair held in February, March and April, the^hrino is 
crowded with Ipplieants, many of whom beg for aid in money. As the shrine 
is poor and supported by charity, this cannot be given on the spot ; but the 
petitioner is told to name some liberal-minded person, upon whom an order is 
then written and sealed with tlse great seal of the temple and handed to tho 
aj)plicant. When presented by him to tlio person, on whom it was drawn, it is 
not unfrequently honoured. Sneh a ])arwana, drawn on one Mnhammad Kh&n 
Afghan, was found on tire fakir Nawab Shiih, who in 1871 made a murderous 
attack on the Secretary of the Labor Municipality. A report on the pec uliar 
circumstances of the ease was submitted to Government, and it is from it that 
tlie above sketch has been extracted in explanation of tho singular fact that a 
Muhammadan saint has been enthroned as a deity in a Hindu temple in the 
most exclusive of all Hindu cities. 

6. Temjilo of Gata-srain, near the Visnint Gh&t, built by Prfm-mith 
Sastri, at a cost of Rs. 25,000, about the year 1800. 

7. Temple of Dwarak&dliis, cbinmonly called the Sethis temple, in tho 
Asikunda Ba^ar, built by PArikh Ji, in 1815, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

8. House of the Bharat-pur EdjAs with gateway added by the late BajS 
Balavant Sinh. 

1). Bouse of Seth Lakhmi Chand, built in 1845 at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. 

10. Temple of Madan Mohan, by tho 8&mi Ghat, built by Seth Anant 
Bam of Churi by Bam-garhy in 1859, at a cost of Bs. 20,000, 

11. Temple of Gobardhan Nath, built by Seth Kiishdl, commonly called 
Seth B4bu, kAmeUr of the Barodara Baja, in 1830. 

12. Temple of Bih&riJi, built by Chhakki L&l and Kanhaiya Lai, bankers 

of Mhow near Nimach, in 1850, at a cost of Bs, 25,000, by the S&mi Ghdt r 
has a handsome coui’t-yard as w^elf as external facade. ^ 

13. Temple of Gobind Deva, near the Nakirchi ilia, built by Gaur Sahay 
Mall and Ghan-Sy&m D&s, his son^ Seths of Churi, in 1848, with their resi- 
dences and that of Ghan-Sy&m’s uncle, Rdmchahdra, adjoining. 

14. Temple of Gopi-natb, by the Sami Gh&t, built by Gulr&j and Jag&o- 
nath, Setlis of Churl, in 1866, at a cost of Rs. 30,000.. 
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15. Temple of Baladeva, near the Hardinge Arch, built by Bal&, Ahir, a 
servant of Seth Lakhtni Ohand, as a dwelling-house, about the year 1820, at a 
cost of Rs. 50,000, and sold to RAe Buf, a baniya’s wife, who converted it 
into a temple. 

16. Temple of Mohan J{, in the Satghara Maballa, buihpfcbout 70 years 
ago by Kripa Ram, Bohra ; more commonly known as Daukala Kuiij, after 
the Chaube who was the founder’s purohit. 

17. Temple of Madan Mohan, in the Asikunda Mahalla, built by DhanrAj, 
Bohra, of Aligarh. 

18. Temple of Gobardlian K&th, in the Kans-khar, built by Devi Das, 
Bohra, of Urai. 

19. Ternjde of Dirgha Vishnu, by the street leading to the Bharat-pur 
gate, built by RajA Patni Mall of Banaras. 

20. The Sati Buij, or ‘faithful widow’s tower,’ built by RAja Bhagavdn 
DAs in 1570. 

21. The mosque of Abd-un-Nabi Khdn, built 1662. 

22. The mosque of Aurangzeb, built 1669 on the site of the tem|>lo of 
Kesava Deva. 

* IV.— Calendar of Festivals observed in the City of Mathura'. 

Chait Sudi (April 1-15^, 

1 . Chait SiidiS, — DurgA Ashtami. Held at the temple of Mahavidya Devi. 

2. Chait Sudi 9. — RArn Hav^nii. Held at the Ram Ji Dwara. 

Baisdkh (April — May), 

3. Baisdkh Sudi 14. — Nar Sinh lilA. Held at Gor-parA, MAnik Cbaiik, 
and the temple of DwArakadhIs. 

4. Baisdkh full moon. — Perambulation of MathurA, called^Ban-bihAr, start- 
ing from the VisrAnt GhAt ; the only one made in the night. 

5. Jsth Sudi 10.— The Jeth Dasahara. In the middle of the day, bath- 
ing at the Dasasvamedh GhAt ; in the evening kite-flying from the Go^arnes- 
var hill. 

6. Jeth full moon» — Jal-jAtra. All the principal people bring the water 
for the ablation of the god into the temples on their own should ersiu little 
ailver urns. 
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Anirh {June-- July), 

7^ A/fcirh Sudi 2.— -Rath-jAtra. 

8. Asdrli Sudi 11. — Principal perambulation of Mathura and Brinda-ban 
before the god takes his four months’ sleep ; called jugal jori k% parikra^nd 
The people stall early in the morning either from the Visri^nt, or some 
other Gh4t nearer their home, and after passing by the Sarasvati kund continue 
their way for about a mile along the Delhi road. Tlie majority then make a 
straight cut across to Brinda-ban, while the others go on first to the Garur 
Gobind shrine at Chhatfkra. This is the longest perambulation made and is 
said to bo of 20 kos. All return to Mathnr4 the same day ; any one who fails to 
do so being thought to lose the whole benefit of his pilgrimage. 

9. Asdrh full moon, — Byas-piino. In the morning the Guru is formally 
reverenced ; in the evening there are wrestling matches, and the Pandits 
assemble on the hills or house-tops for the ‘ pavau pariksha,’ or watching of 
the wind ; from which they predict when the rains will commence and what 
Bort of a season there will be. When the wind is from the north as it was in 
1879, it is thought to be a good sign; and certainly the rain that year was 
superabundant. 

Srdvan {July — August), 

10. Srdvan Sudi 3. — Commonly called Ty ka mela. Wrestling matches 
near the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva, 

11. Srdvan Sudi 5. — The Finch Tirath mela begins. A pilgrimagostarts 
from the Visfint Ghdt for Madhu-ban ; proceeds on the next day to San- 
tanu kund at Satoha and the Gyan-bauli near the Katra ; on the third day to 
(wkarnesvar ; on tho fourth to the shrine of Garur Gobind at Ohhatlkra and 
on the fifth to the Brahm kund at BrindA-ban. 

12. Srdvan Sudi 11 .— Perambulation of Mathura and Pavitra-dhiran, or 
offering of Brihmanioal threads to the Thakur. 

13. Sf^var^ full moon. — Tho Saliino or Baksha-bandhan. Wrestling 
matches in different orchards near the temple of Bhutesvar, 

Bhddon ( August — September), 

14. Bhddon Badi 8, — Janna 48htami} Krishna’s birthday. A fast till 
midnight. 

15. Bhddon Sudi 11.'— A special pilgrimage to Madhu-ban, Tdl-ban, and- 
Kumnd-ban. The general Ban-j4tra also commences and lasts for 15 days. 
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16. BMdon Sudi 14.— The Anant Ohaadas. The Pair&ki, or swimming 
festival, is held every Thursday in Srdwan and Bbidon, but the principal day 
is the last Thursday before the Anant Ohaudas, when there is a very great 
concourse of people occupying the walls of the old fort and all the river-side 
ghdts. There is no racing : but the swimmers, almost all of whom have with 
them large hollow^ gourds, or inflated skins for occasional support, perform 
a variety of strange antics in the water ; while some are mounted upon 
grotesque structures in the shape of horses, or peacocks, or different kinds of 
carriages. The scone, which is an amusing one, is best witnessed from a barge 
towed up the stream to the highest ghdt near Jaysinhpura, where the swim* 
niers start, and allowed to drop down with the current to the pontoon bridge. 
About sunset there is a rude display of fireworks accompanied with much 
smoke and noise ; but the swimmers remain in the water some two or three 
hours longer, when the proceedings terminate with music and dancing in the 
streets of the city. 

Knvdr (Septemher -^.Octoher ) . 

17. Kuvdr Badi 8. — Perambulation of the city followed by five days’ festi- 
vities during which it is customary to make a great number of little pewter 
figures called sdujhi, representing Krishna and the Gopis, in whose honour 
also there are performances, all through the night, of the R4s dance. 

18. Kvvdr Sudi 8, — MeghnAd Lfla, or representation of the death of RA- 
van’s son Megh-ndd. This is the first of the three great days of the Ram 
Lila, which is held on the open plain near the temple of Mahdvidyd. The 
entire series of performances, which commences from the new moon, includes 
most of the leading events in the RAindyana, such as the tournament, the 
defeat of TArakd, the departure into exile, Bharat’s expedition to Chitra-kiit, 
the mutilation of Surpa-nakhA, tho rape of Sita, the meeting with Sugriv, and 
the building of the bridge. A separate day is assigned to each iuciderit, but 
the first six or seven acts of the drama are not invariably the same, and it is only 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th days that many p'eople assemble to see the show. 

19. Kuvdr Sudi 9. — Kuinbhakaran Lila, with representation of tho 
death of RAvan’s brother, Kumbhakaran. 

20. Kuvdr Sudi 10. — Last day of the Dasaliara, with representation of 
Rdma’s final victory over HAvan. Though this fete attracts a large concourse 
of people, the show is a very poor one and the display of fireworks much in- 
ferior to what may be seen in many second-rate Hindu cities. 

21. Kuvdr Sudi li . — Bharat MilAp. A platform is erected in the street 
tinder the Jama Masjid, on which is enacted a representation of the meeting at 
AjudhyA between Prince Bharat and Rama, Sita and Lakshman, on their re- 
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turn from their wanderings. For the whole distance from that central spot 
to thoRiHoli Gate not only the thoroughfare itself, but all the balconies and 
tops of the houses are crowded with people in gay holiday attire ; and as the 
fronts of all the principal buildings are also draped with party-coloured hang- 
ings, and the shops dressed up to look their best, the result is a very pic- 
turesque spectacle, which is more pleasing to the European eye than any other 
feast in the Hindu calendar ; the throng, however, is so dense that it is rather 
a hazardous matter to drive a carriage through it. 

22. Kuvdr full moon, — Sarad-piirno. Throughout the night visits are 
paid to the different temples. 

Kdrtik ( October — November). 

23. Kdrtik new moon.— Diw4li, or Dip-dan — feast of lamps, 

24. Kdrtik Sudi 1 . — Anna-kdt. The same observances as at Gobardhan, 
but on a smaller scale. 

25. Kdrtik Sudi 7. — Dhobi-maran Lila Held near the Brind4-b;in gate 
to commemorate Krishna’s spoliation of Kansa’s washerman. 

26. Kdrtik Sudi 8 . — Gopharan, or pasturing the cattle. Hold iii the 
evening at the Gop^l Bagh on th© Agra Road. 

27. Kdrtik Sudi 9.— Akhay Navami. The second great perambulation of 
the city, beginning immediately after midnight. 

28. Kdrtik Sadi 10. — Kans badh ka mela, at the Rangesvar Mahadeva. 
Towards evening, a large wicker figure of Kans is brought out on to the 
road, when two boys, dressed to represent Krishna and Baladeva, and mounted 
either on horses or an elephant, give the signal, with the staves all wreathed 
with flowers that they have in their hands, for an assault upon the monster. 
In a few minutes it is torn to shreds and tatters by the Chaubes and a proces- 
sion is then made to the Visrdnt Ghdt, 

29. Kdrtik Sudi 11.— Deotth^n. The awakening of the god from his four 
months’ slumber. A similar perambulation as on As&rh Sudi II. 

Md^k {January — February), 

30. Mdgh Sudi 5. — -Basaut Fanchami. The return of spring ; correspond- 
ing to the English May-day. 

Phdtgun {February — March), 

31. Phdlgunfull moon, — The Holi, or Indian saturnalia. 

Chait badi {March 15—30). 

32. Chait Badi 1. — Gathering at the temple of Kesava Deva. 

33. * Chait Badi 5.— FhALdoL Processions with flowers and music and 
dancing. 



CHAPTER y III. 

BRINDi-BAN AND THE VAISHNAVA REFORMERS. 

Some six miles above Mathur4 is a point wlier6 the right bank of the Jamuna 
assumes the appearance of a peninsula, owing to the eccentricity of tlie stream, 
which first makes an abrupt turn to the north and then as sudden a return upon 
its accustomed Southern course. Hero, waslied on three of its sides bv the 
sacred flood, stands the town of Brinda-ban, at the present day a rich and 
prosperous municipality, and for several centuries past one of the most holy 
places of the Hindus. A little higher up the stream a similar promontory 
occurs, and in both cases the curious formation is traditionally ascribed to the 
resentment of Baladeva. He, it is said, forgetful one day of his habitual 
reserve, and emulous of his younger brother’s popular^ graces, led out tlie 
Gopis for a dance upon the sands. But he performed his part so badly, that 
the Jamunfi could not forbear from taunting him with his failure and recom- 
mending him never again to exhibit so clumsy an imitation of Krishna’s agile 
movements. The stalwart god was much vexed at this criticism and, taking 
up the heavy plough which he had but that moment laid aside, iie drew with 
it so deep a furrow from the shore that the unfortunate river, perforce, fell into 
it, was drawn helplessly away and has never since been able to recover its 
original channel 

Such is the local rendering of the legend ; but in the Puriinas and other 
early Sanskrit authorities, the story is differently told, in this wise ; that as 
Balar&ma was roaming through the woods of BrindA-ban, he found concealed 
in the cleft of a kadamh tree some spirituous liquor, which he at once con- 
sumed with his usual avidity. Heated by intoxication he longed, above all 
things, for a bathe in the river, and seeing the Jamun& at some little distance, 
he shouted for it to come near. The stream, however, remained deaf to his 
summons; whereupon the infuriated god took up his ploughshare and breaking 
down the bank drew the water into a new. channel and forced it to follow 
wherever he led. In the Bh^gavata it is added that the Jamun^ is still to be 
seen following the course along which she M’^as thus dragged. Professor Wilson, 
in his edition of the Vishnu Purina, says, The legend probably alludes to 
the construction of canals from the Jamund for the purpose of irrigation ; and 
the works of the Muhammadans in this way, which are well known, were no 
doubt preceded by similar canals dug by the order of Hindu princes.” ‘Upon this 
suggestion it may be remarked, first, that in Upper India, with the sole excep- 
tion of the canal constructed by Firoz Sh6h (135 1-1388 A. D.) for the supply of 
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the city of His^r, no irrigation works of any extent are known over to have been 
jcxecnled either by Hindus or Mulmnimadans ; certainly there are no traces of 
any such operations in the neighbourhood of Brindd-ban ; and secondly, both 
legends represent the Jan:>und itself as diverted from its straight course into a 
single winding channel, not as divided into a multiplicity of streamy. Hence 
it may more reasonably be inferred that the still existing involution of the river 
is the solo foundation for the myth. 

The high road from Mathurd toBrindi-ban passes thrcragh two villages, 
Jay-sinli pur and Ahalya-ganj and about half way crosses a deep ravine by a 
bridge that l>oars the following inscription r— iS'n. Pul hanwdyd Mahdrdj Oe$ 
ninkh Bdld-hdi ,Sdhib heti Mahdrdj MMho Ji Saindhiya Bahadur Ki ne marfat 
Khazanchi Mdnik Chand Hj Jimkh karhuriy gumaahta MahtdhRde ne eamhat 189Q, 
mnhina asdrh hadi 10 gurmdeare. Close by is a masonry tank, quite recently 
completed, which also has a commemorative inscription as follows : Taldh 
hanw&yd Ldld Kishan Ldl beta Fakir Chand Sahukdr jdt Dhdsar^ Rahnewala 
Pilli he ne, samhat 1929 inutahik san 1872 hvL That the bridge ‘should have 
been built by a daughter of the Mabdrdja of Gwdliarand the tank constructed 
by a banker of Delhi, both strangers to the locality, is an example of the benefits 
which the district enjoys from its reputation for sanctity. As the road between 
the two towns is always thronged with pilgrims, the number of these costly 
votive offerings is sure to be largely increased in course of time ; but at present 
the country on either side has rather a waste and desolate appearance, with 
fewer gardens and houses than would be expected on a thoroughfare connecting 
two places of such popular resort. An explauation is afforded by the fact that 
the present road is of quite recent construction. Its pred(3cessar kept much closer 
to the Jamund, lying just along the khadar lands. — which in the rains form 
part of the river bed — and then among the ravines, where it was periodically 
destro^'-ed by the rush of water from the land. This is now almost entirely 
disused ; but for the first two miles out of Brinda-ban its course is marked by 
lines of trees and several works of considerable magnitude. The first is a large 
garden more than 40 bighus in extent, surrounded by a masonry wall and sup- 
plied with water from a distance* by long aqueducts. In its centre is a stone 
temple of some size, and anrong the trees, with which ilie grounds are over- 
crowded, some venerable specimens of the khirni form an imposing avenue. 
The garden boars the name of Kush^l, a wealthy Seth from Gujarat, at w^hose 
expense it was constructed, and who also founded one of the largest temples 
in the city of Mathur^. A little beyond, on the opposite side of the way, in a 
piece of waste ground, which was once an orcliard, is a large and handsome 
hduli of red sand-^stone*, with a flight of 57 steps leading down to the level of 
the water. Ibis was the gift of Ahalya RU, the celebrated Mahratta Queen of 
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Indor, who died in 179h. It is still in perfect preservation, but quite unused. 
'Further on, in the hamlet of Akrur, on the verge of a cliflF overlooking a wide 
expanse of alluvial land, is the temple of Bbat^rond, a solitary tower containing 
•an image of Bih^ri Ji. In front of it is a forlorn little court-yard with walls 
and entrance gateway all crumbling into ruin. Opposite is a largo garden 
of the Seth's, and on the roadway that runs between, a fair, called the Bhat-mela^ 
is held on the full moon of K&rtik; when sweetmeats are scrambled among the 
crowd by the visitors of higher fank, seated on the top of the gate. The word 
Bhat-rond is alwaj^s popularly connected with the incident in Krishna’s life 
which the mela commemorates — how that he and his brother Balar^m one day, 
having forgotten to supply themselves with provisions before leaving home, had 
to borrow a meal of rice {bMt) from some Brahmans^ wives — but the true 
etymology (though an ofchodox Hindu would regard the suggestion as heretical) 
refers, like most of the local names in the neighbourhood, merely to physical 
phenomena, and Bhat-rond may be translated ‘ tide-wall,’ or ^ break-water.’ 

Similarly, the word Brinda-ban is derived from an obvious physical feature, 
and when first attached to the spot signified no more than the ‘"tnlsi grove 
hrindd and tuhi being synonymous terras, used indifferently to denote the sacred 
aromatic herb known to botanists as Ocytniim sanctum. But this explanation 
is far too simple to find favoqr with the more modern and extravagant school 
of Vaishnava sectaries ; and in the Brahma Vaivarta Punina, a mythical per- 
sonage has been invented bearing the name of Vrind^. According to that 
spurious composition (Brah. Vai., v. iv, 2) the deified R6dh6, though inhabit- 
ing the Paradise of Qoloka, was not exempt from human passions, and in a fit 
of jealousy condemned a Gopa by name Sri Jdma, to descend upon earth in the 
form of the demon Sankhachura. He, in retaliation, sentenced her to become 
a nymph of Brindd-ban ; and there accordingly she was born, being, as was 
supposed, the daughter of Keddra, but in reality the divine mistress of Krishna ; 
and it was simply his love for her which induced the god to leave his solitary 
tlirouo in heaven and become incarnate. Hence in the folio wing list of li^dha’s 
titles, as given by the same authority (Brah. Vai., v. iv. 17), there are three 
which refer to her predilection for Brind^-ban : — 

Rddhuy Rdsesmri^ Rdsavdsini, Rdsikesvarij 
Krishna^pranddhikdy KruHna-priyd^ Krishna^swarupiniy 
Krishndf Vrinddvani, Vrindd, Vrindavanor-vinodini^ 

Chanddvatiy Chdndra^kdntd, Sata-chandra*nifdidnandj 
Kruh na-vdmdnga^sambhdtdy Paramdnanda-rdpini, * 

* ** Kidhd, queen of the dance, constant at the dance , queen of the dancer ; dearer than- 
Krishna's life, Krishna^s delight, Krishna’s counter-part ; Krishna, nriudU, Brindd-ban born, 
sporting at Hrinda-ban ; moon-like spouse of the moon-like god, with face bright as a hundred 
moons } created as the left half of Krishna's body, incarnation of heavenly bliss.” 

44 
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TATHEK TIEFFENTHAIi^R’S NOTICE OF BRINDX-BAN. 

In the Padma Purina, H&dha’s incarnation is explained in somewhat diffe- 
rent fashion : that Vishnu, being enamoured of Vrinda, the wife of Jalandbara, 
the gods, in their desire to cure him of his guilty passion, begged of Lakshmi 
the gift of certain seeds. These, when sown, came up as the tuhi^ mdlati, atid 
dlidtri plants, which assumed female forms of such beauty that Vishnu on seeing 
them lost all regard for the former object of his affections. 

There is no reason to suppose that Brinl&-bau was ever the seat of any 
large Buddhist establisliineiit ; and though from the very earliest period of Brah- 
ma iiical history it has enjoyed high repute as a sacred place of pilgrimage, it 
is probable that for many centuries it was merely a wild uninhabited jungle, a 
descrij)tion still applicable to Bluindir-ban, on the opposite side of the river, a 
spot of equal celebrity in Sanskrit literature. Its most ancient temples, four 
in nunibiir, take us back only to the reign of our own Queen Elizabeth ; the 
stat(dy courts that adorn the river bank and attest the wealth and magnificence 
of the Bharut-pur Uajas, date only from tho middle of last contiiry ; while the 
s})ace now oecaj^ied by a series of tho largest and most magnificent shrines ever 
erected in Upper India was, fifty years ago, an unclaimed belt of wood-land and 
j^asturo-groiind for cattle. Now that communication has been established with 
tho remotest parts of India, every year sees some splendid addition made? to 
tho artistic treasures of the town ; as wealtl\y devotees recognize in the stability 
and tolerance of British rule an assurance that their pious donations will be 
completed in peace and remain undisturbed in perpetuity. 

When Father Tieffenthaler visited Brinda-ban, In 1754, he noticed only one 
long street, but states that this was adorned with handsome, not to say magnifi- 
cent, buildings of beautifully carved stone, which had been erected by different 
Hindu Uajas and nobles, either for mere display, or as occasional residences, or 
as embellishments that would be acceptable to the local divinity. The absurdity 
oJ' peojde corning from long distances merely for the sake of dying on holy 
ground, all among the monkeys — which ho describes as a most intolerable 
’ nuisance— together with the frantic idolatry that he saw^ rampant all around, and 
tlio grotesque resemblance of tho Bair^gis to the hermits and ascetics of tho 
earlier ages of Christianity, seem to have given the worthy missionary such a 
shock that bis remarks on the buildings are singularly vague and indisoriminat- 
ing. 

Mons. Victor Jacquemont, who passed through Brinda-ban in the cold 
woatlier of lt$29-.30, has left rather a fuller description. Ho says, This is a 
very ancient city, and I should say of more importance evejl than Mathuri. It 
js considered one of the most sacred of all among the itindus, an advantage 
which Matbur4 also possesses^ but in a less degree* Its temples are visited by 
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multitudes of pilgrims, who perform their ablutions in the river at the differ- 
ent ghdts, which are very fine. All the buildings are constructed of red sand- 
stone, of a closer grain and of a lighter and less disagreeable colour than that 
used at Agra : it comes from the neighbourhood of Jaypur, a distance of 200 
miles. Two of these temples have the pyraitiidal form peculiar to the early 
Hindu style, but without the little turrets which in the similar buildings at 
Benares seem to spring out of the main tower that determines the shape of 
the edifice. They have a better effect, from being more simple, but are half 
in ruins.” (The temples that he means are Madan Mohan and Jugal Kishor). 

“ A larger and more ancient ruin is that of *a temple of unusual form. The 
interior of the nave is like that of a Gothic church ; though a village church 
only, so far as size goes. A quantity of grotesque sculpture is pendent from the 
dome, and might be taken for pieces of turned wood.* An immense number of 
bells, largo and small, are carved in relief on the supporting pillars and on the 
walls, worked in the same stiff and ungainly stylo. Many of the independent 
Rajas of the west, and some of their ministers (v^ho have robbed them well no 
doubt) are now building at Brinda-ban in a different style, which, though less 
original, is in better taato, and are indulging in the costly ornamentation of 
pierced stone tracey. Next to Benares, Brinda-ban is the largest purely Hindu 
city that I have seen. I could not discover in it a single mosque, Ifs suburbs 
are thickly planted with fine trees, which appear from a distance like an island 
of verdufe in tlie sandy plain.” (These are the large gardens beyond the tem- 
ple of Madan Mohan, on the old Delhi road.) The Dodb, which can bo seen 
from the top of the temples, stretching away on the opposite side of the Janiund, 
is still barer than the country on the right bank.” 

At the present time there are within the limits of the municipality about a 
thousand temples, including, of course, many which, strictly speaking, are mere- 
ly private chapels, and thirty-two ghats constructed by different princely bene- 
factors. The tanks of reputed sanctity are only two in number. The first is 
the Brahm Kuud at the back of the Seth’s temple ; it is now in a very ruinous . 
condition, and the stone Kiosques at its four corners have in part fallen, in part 
been occupied by vagrants, who have closed up the arches with mud walls and 
converted them into dwelling places. I had begun to effect a clearance and make 
arrangements for their complete repair when my transfer took place and put an 
immediate stop to this and all similar improvements. The other, called Gobind 
%und is in an out-of-the-way spot near the Mathurd, road. Hitherto it 

^ • The description of the temple of Gobind Deva in Thornton’s Gazetteer, contains 
the following sentence, which had often puzzled me. He says From the vaulted roof 
deptnd numerous idols rudely carved in wood.” He has evidently misunderstood Mous. 
Jacquemont’s meaning, who refers not to any idols, but to the curious quasi-pondentives, like 
fir-cones, that ornament the dome. 
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has been little more than a natural pond, but has lately been enclosed on 
all four sides with masonry walls and flights of steps, at a cost of Bs. 30,00Q,,^ 
by Chaudhardni Kdli Sundari from BAjshahi in Bengal. To these may be 
added, as a third, a masonry tank in what is called the Kew&r-ban. This is a 
grove of pipal, gular, and kadamb trees, which stands a little off the Mathurd 
road near the turn to the Madan Mohan temple. It is a halting-place in the 
Banjdtra, and the name is popularly said to be a corruption of kin vdri, < who 
lit it ?’ with reference to the forest conflagration, or davdmlf of which the 
traditional scene is more commonly laid at Bhadra-ban, on the opposite bank 
of the river. There is a small ^l^mple.of Davdnal Bihdri, with a cloistered 
court-yard for the reception of pilgrims. The Gosdin is a Nimbdrak. A 
more likely derivation for the name wonld be the Sanskrit word kaivalyay 
meaning * final beatitude.’ Adjoining the ban is,a lar^lyalled garden, belonging 
to the Tehri Rdjd, which has long been abandoned on account of the badness 
of the water. The peacocks and monkeys, with which the town abounds, enjoy 
the benefit of special endowments bequeathed by deceased Rdjds of Kotd and 
Bharat-pur. There are also some fifty chhattras, or dole houses, for the distribu- 
tion of alms to indigent humanity, and extraordinary donations are not unfrequ- 
eutly made by royal and distinguished visitors. Thus the Rdjd of Datid, a few 
years ago, made an offering to every single shrine and every single Brdhman 
that was found in the city The whole population amounii to 21,000, of which 
the Brdhiuans, Bairdgis and Vaishnavas together make up about one half. In 
the time of the emperors, the Muhammadans made a futile attempt to abolish 
the ancient name, Brindd-ban, and in its stead substitute that of Mdmindbdd; 
but now, more wisely, they leave the place to its own Hindu name and devices 
and keep themselves as clear of it as j)089ible. Thus, besides an occasional 
official, there are in Brindd-ban no followers of the prophet beyond only some 
fifty families, who live close together in its outskirts and are all of the humblest 
order, such as oilmen, lime-burners and the Ijke. They h^ not a single 
public mosque nor even a karbala in which to deposit the tombs of Hasan and 
*Husain on the feast of the Muharram, but have to bring them into Mathurd to 
be interred. 

It is still customary to consider the religion of the Hindus as a compact 
system, which has existed continuously and without any material ^ change ever 
since the remote and almost pre-historic period when it finally abandoned the 
comparatively simple form of worship inculcated by the ritual of the Ved 
The real facts, however, are far different. So far as it is possible to compare 
natural with revealed religion, the coarse of Hinduism and Christianity has 
been identical in character ; both were subjected to a violent disruption, which 
occurred in the two quarters of the globe nearly simultaneously, and which is 
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•till iittested by the multitude of uncouth fragments in^o which thie ancient 
,||difice was disintegrated as it foil. In the west, the revival of ancient litera- 
ture and the study of forgotten systems of philosophy stimulated enquiry into 
the validity of' those theological conclusions which previously had been unhesi- 
tatingly accepted— from ignorance that any counter-theory could bo lionostly 
maintained by thinking men. Similarly, in the east, the Muhammadan inva- 
sion and the consequent contact with new races and liew modes of thought 
brought home to the Indian moralist that his old basis of faith was too narrow ; 
that the division of the human species into the four Mtinava castes and an outer 
world of barbarians was too mut^l at, variance with facts to bo accepted as satis- 
factory, and that the ancient inspired oracles, if rightly interpreted, must dis- 
close some moans of salvation {i)q»licablc to all men alike, without respect to 
colour or nation^^lity. Thll professed object of the Reformers was the same in 
Asia as in Europe— to discover the real purpose for which the second Person 
of the Trinity became incarnate ; to disencumber the truth, as He had revealed 
it, from the accretions of later superstition ; to abolish the extravagant preten- 
sions of a dominant class and to restore a simpler and more severely intellec- 
tual form of public worship.* In Upper India the tyranny of the Muhamma- 
dans was too tangible a fuct to allow of the hope, or oven the wish, that the con- 
querors and conquered coaid over coalesce Jn one common faith ; but in the 
Dakhin and the romofcf regions of Eastern Bengal, to which the sword of Islam 
had scarcely extended, and where no inveterate antipathy had been created, the 
oonnngency appeared less improbable. Accordingly, it was in those parts of 
India that the great teachers of the reformed Vaishnava creed first meditated 
and reduced to system those doctrines, which it was the one object of all their 
later life to promulgate throughout Hindustan. It was their ambition to elabo- 
rate a scheme so broad and yot so orthodox that it might satisfy the require- 
ments of the Hindu and ^t not exclude the Muhammadan, who was to bo ad- 
mitted on equallferms into the new fraternity : all mankind becoming one great 
family and every caste distinction being utterly abolished. 


Hence it is by no means correct to assert of modem Hinduism that it is 
essentially a non-proselytizing religion ; accidentally it has become -so, but only 
from concession to the prejudices of the outside world and in direct opposition 
to the tenets of its founders. Their initial success was necessarily due to their 
iatense zeal in proselytizing, and was marvellously rapid. At the present day 
*i6ir followers constitute the more influential, and it may bo even numerically 
the larger half of the Hindu population : but precisely as in Europe so in 


* Thus, "8 it may be interesting to note, the Brahma Sainaj of the present dsy is no isolated 
movement, but only the most modern of a long aeries of similar reactions against current super- 
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In 'lia no two men of the reformed sects, however immaterial their doofrinal 
diffe^^^enoes, can be induced to amalgamate ; each forms a new caste 
bitted and exclusive than any of those which it was intended to supersede, 
while the founder has becomo a deified character, for whom it is necessary to 
erect a^w niche in the very Pantheon he had laboured to destroy. The 
only point upon which all the Vaishnavas sects theoretically agree, is the rever- 
ence vvith which they profess to regard the Bhagavad Gita as the authoritative ex- 
])(>.siti()n of their creed. In practice their studies — if they study at all — are direct- 
ed (‘xclusively to much more modern compos itioniS, couched in their own verna- 
cular, the Braj Bhashd. Of these the work h^ld in highest repute by all the 
Br’ndd-ban sects is the rffiakt-mdld, or Legends of tho Saints, written by 
Na])ha Ji in tho reign of Akbar or Jahdngir. Its very first couplet is a 
compendium of the theory upon which tho whdte Vaishnava reform w’as 
based : 

Bhakt-bhakti-Bbagavanirgum, ebatnrandm, vapu ek : 


which declares that there is a divinity in every true believer, whether learned 
or unlearned, and irrespective of all caste distinctions. Thus the religious 
teachers that it celebrates are represented, not as rival disputants — which their 
descendants have become — hut as all animated by one faith, which varied only 
in expression ; and as all fellow workers in a common cause, viz., the moral and 
8|)i ritual elevation of their countrymen. Nor can it be ^niod that the writings 
ol'many of tlio actual leaders of the movement are instinct with a spirit of 
asceticism and detachment from the world and a sincere piety, wdiich are%ery 
diff jrent from the ordinary outcome of Hinduism. But in no case did this 
catholic simplicity last for more than a single generation. The great teacher 
had no sooner passed away than his very first successor hedged round his little 
band of follow’ers with new caste restrictions, formulated a series of narrow 
dogmas' out of what had been intended as comprehensive exhortations to holiness 
and good works ; and substituted for an interior devotion nn^lSmystical love — 
which were at least pure in intent, though perhaps scarcely attainable in practice 
by ordinary humanity— -an extravagant system of outward worship with all the 
sensual accompaniments of gross and material passion. 


Tlie Bhakt-mnla, though an infallible oracle, is an exceedingly obscure one, 
and requires a practised hierophant for its interpretation. It gives no legend 
at length, but consists throughout of a series of the briefest allusions to logend^ 
which are supposed to be already well-known. Without some such previoiP 
knowledge the poem is absolutely unintelligible Its oJneise notices have 
therefore been expanded into more complete lives by different modern writers, 
both in Hindi and Sanskrit. One of these paraphrases is entitled the Bhakt 
Siudhu, and tho author, by name Lakshman, is said to hav# taken great paiua 
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to verify his facts. But though his success may satisfy the Hiudu mindj^ which 
^is constitutionally tolerant of chronological inaccuracy, he falls very far below 
the requirements of European criticism. His work is however useful, since it 
gives a number of floating traditions, which could otherwise be gathered only 
from oral communications with the Qosains of the different sects, %ho, as a 
rule, are very averse to speak on such matters with outsiders. ^ 

The four main divisions, or SampradAyas, as they are called, of the reformed 
Vaishnavas are the Sri Vaishnava, the Nimbarak Vaishnava, the Madhva 
Vaishnava, and the Vishnu Sw^ini. The last aiKst is now virtually extinct ; 
for though the name is occasionally retained, their doctrines were entirely re- 
modelled in the sixteenth century by the famous Gokul Gosdin Vallabhachurya, 
after whom his adherent are ordinarily styled either Vallablidcharyas or 
Goknlasth^ Gosdins. Their history and tenets will find more appropriate place 
in connection with the town of Gokul, ^hich is still their head-quarters. 

The Sri Samprada3^a was altogether unknown at Brindd-bun till quit^ re- 
cently, when the two brothers of Seth Lakhmi Chand, after abjuring the Jaini 
faith, were enlisted in its ranks, and by the advi«Ji> of the Guru, who had re- 
ceived their submission, founded at enormous cost the great temple of Bang Ji. 
It is the most ancient and the most respectable of the four reformed Vaishnava 
communities, and is b&sed on the teaching of Hdmanuja, who ^flourished in the 
11th or 12th century of the Christian era. The whole of his life w'as spent iii 
the Dakhinj where he is said to have established no less than 7G0 monasteries, 
of which the chief were at Karichi and Sri Bauga. The standard authorities 
for his theological system are certain Sanskrit treatises of his own composition 
entitled the Sri Bhdshya, Gitd Bhdshya, Veddrtha Sangraba, Veddnta Pradipa 
and Veddnta Sdra. All the more popular w’orks are composed in the dialects 
of the south, and the establishment at Briridd-ban is attended exclusively by 
foreigners,, the litos andceronionw there observed exciting little interest among 
the Hindus of the neighbourhood, who are quite ignorant of their meaning. 
The soctariul mark by whicli the Sri Vaishnavas may be distinguished consists 
of two white perpendicular streaks dovrn the forehead, joined by a cross line at 
the root of tlio nose, with a streak of red*!' between. Their chief dogma, called 
"Visisbthddwaita, is the aaseltion that Vishnu, the one Supreme God, though 
invisible, as cause, is, as effect, visible in a secondary form in material creation. 

They differ in one marked respect from the mass of the people at Brind4- 
in that they iHfuse to recognise R&dha as an object of religious adoration. 
In this they are in complete accord v^ifch all the older authorities, whicli either 
totall}' ignore her existence, or regard her simjdy as Krishna’s mistress and 
Bukmiui as his wife. Their manlra or formula of initiuticn, corresponding to the 
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In nojufi^e PatrUj &o., of Christian Baptism, is said to be Om Rdmdya namak^ that 
is, ‘ Om, reverence to Rdma.* This Samprad6ja is divided into two. sects, the 
tTenkuIai and the Vadakalai. They differ on two points of doctrine, which 
however are considered of much less importance than what seems to outsiders a 
very trilKl matter, a slight variation in the mode of making tlie sectarial 
"markon the forehead. The followers of the Tenkalai extend its mitldle lino 
a little way down the nose itself, while the Vadakalai terminate it exactly al 
the bridge. The doctrinal points of difference are as follows ; the Tenkalai ■ 
maintsiin that the female ener gy of the god-bead, though divine, is still a finite 
creature that serves only as a mediator or minister (purusha-kdra) to introduce 
the soul into the presence of the Deity ; while the Vadakalai regard it as 
infinite and luicreatcd, and in itself a means (tipaya) by which salvation can 
bo secured. The second point of difference is a parallel to the controversy 
between the Calvinists and Armenians in the Christian Church. The Yada* 
kalaipwith the later, insist on the conclftnitancy of the human Will In the work 
of salvation, and represent the soul that lays hold of God as a young monkey 
which grasps its mother in order to bo conveyed to a place safety. The 
Tenkalai, on the contrary, niaintain the irresistibility of diving grace and the 
utter helplessness of the soul, till it is sei^sed and carried off like a kitten by its 
mother from the danger that threatens it. From these two curious but apt 
ill ustration| the duo doctrine is known as the markata kishora^nydya^ the other as 
the ituirjdla-kishora-nydya ; that is to say * the young monkey theorj^’ or ‘the 
kitten theory.’ The habituds of the Seth’s temple are all of the Tenkaiui persua- 
sion. 

The Nimbirak Vaishnavas, as mentioned in a previous chapter, have one 
of their oldest shrines on the Dhruva hill at Mathurd. Literally interpreted, the 
word Nimbdrak means ‘the sun in a ufmtree;* a curious designation, which is 
explained as follows. Tlie founder of the sei^ an ascetic by name Blidskdrd- 
chdrya, had invited a Bairdgi to dine with*im and bad prepared everything 
fi>r his reception, but unfortunately delayed to go and fetch bis guest till after sun# 
set. Now, the holy man was forbidden by the rules of his order to eat except in 
the day-time and was greatly afraid ^t he would be compelled to practise ah 
unw'illing abstinence : but at the solicitation of host, the sun-god, Sdr^ 
Ndr^yan, descended upon the nim tree, under which the repast was spread, and 
continued 1 earning upon them till the claims of hunger were fully satisfied. 
Thenceforth the saint was known by the name of Nimbfoig or Nimb^dityai^ 
His special tenets are little known ; for, unlikfe the othJlTOampraddyas,.|^^^^ 
followers (so far as can be ascertained) have no special literature of their o#ii, 
either in Sanskrit or Hindi f a fact which they ordinarily explain by saying that all 
their hooka were burnt ty Aurangzeb, the conventional npirc of Indian 
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Hatory, who ifl made responsible for every act of destruction. Most of the 
solitary ascetics who have their little hermitages in #1 different sacred groves, 
with which the district abounds, belong to the Nimbirak persuasion. Many of 
them are such pious, sii|ple-rainded men, leading such a chaste ani^tudious 
life, that i| may charitably be hoped of them that the eye of Qoi^ey are 
Christians by the baptism of desire, i e., acoording to S. Thomas Aquinas, by 
the graoe of having the will to obtain salvation by fulfilling the commands of 
God, even though from invincible ignorance they know not the true Church. 
The one who has a cell iu the Kokila-ban assuM mo that the^ distinctive doc- 
trines of his sect were not absolutely unwritten (as is ordinarily supposed) but 
are comprised in ten Sanskrit couplets that form the basis of a commentary in 
as many thousands. One of his disoiplelj a very intelligent and argumentative 
theological student, gave me a sketch of his belief which may be here quoted 
as a proof that the esqterie doctrines of the Vaishnavas generally have little in 
common with the gross idolatry whiclT the Ghris^n Missionary is to6|||ten 
content to demolish as the equivafeot of Hinduism. So far is this’ from being 
the coal, that many of their dogmas are not only of an eminently philosophical 
character, but ara also much less repugnant to Catholic truth than either the 
colourless ahstrootious of the Brahma Sam4j, or the defiant materialiih into 
which the greater part of Europe is rapidly lapsing. 

Thus t^r doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many scholars to have 
been direi||jr borrowed from the Gospel j while another article in their creed, 
which is less known, but is equally striking in its divergence from ordinary 
Hindu sentiment, is the continuance of conscious individual existence in a future 
world, when the highest reward of the good will be, extinction, but the en- 
joyment of the visible presence of the divinity, whom they have faithfully 
served while on earth; a state therefore absolutely identical with heaven, as our 
theologians define it. The one ani invisible God, who is the only real 
existence, ds, they maintain, the proper object of man’s devout contempla- 

tion. But as the iucomprehensible is utterly beyond the reach of human faculties, 
He is partially manifested for our behoof in the bCok of creation, in which 
nitural objects are the letters of the univqmal alphabet and express the senti- 

t ts of the Divine Autiior. A printed page, however, conveys no meaning to 
^ >ne but a scholar, .and is liable to be misunderstood even by him ; so, too, 
with the book of the world. Whether the traditional scenes of Krishna’s 
adventures have been rightly determined is a matter of little consequence, if only 
a .fisit to tilm ellites the believer’s religions enthusiasm. The places are 
m of no value in ^iemselves ; the idea they convey is the direct 

emanation from the spirit of |he author. But it may l^e equally well express- 
ed by different types ; in the same way as two copies of a' book may be word for 

46 ... . 
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Word same in sound and sense though entirely different in aj^aranoe, one 
Ibeing^ritten in Nagari,^e other in English characters. To enquire into the 
cause of the diversity between the religious symbols adopted by different national* 
ities may be an interesting study, but is not one that cai^ aftect the basis of faith. 
And thus it matters little Whether B4dhd and Krishna were ever real personages ; 
the mysteries of divine love, which they symbolize, remain, though the symbols 
disappear ; in the same way as a poem may have existed long before it was 
(x>minitted to writing, and may bo remembered long after the writing has been 
destroyed. The transcription is a relief to the mind ; but though obviously 
advantageous on the whole, still in minor points it may rather have the effect of 
stereotyping error ; for no material form, however perfect and semi-divine, can 
ever be created without containing *ia itself an element of deception ; its 
appearance varies according to the point of view and the distance from which 
it is regarded. It is to convictions of this kind that must be attributed the 
utter indifference of the Hindu to chronological accuracy and historical research. 
The annals of Hindustan date only from its conquest by the Muhammadans — 
a people whose faith is based on the misconception of a fact, as the Hindus’ 
is on the corrupt embodiment of a conception. Thus the literature of the 
forme?" deals exclusively with events ; of the latter with ideaSr<^ 

< At Biithi another Bairdgi of the same SampradAya, by name Gobardhan 
Das, who knew most of the Bhagavad Gita by heart, told mo that their chief 
scat was at Salimabad in Jodhpur territory, where the GosAin hadw complete 
library of the literature of the sect. He quoted some of the books by <iamo, 
the Siddhanta Ratnanjali, the Girivajra, the Ratna-mdla, the Setuka, the Jahna- 
vi, and the Uatua-manJ^h^ ; but he could not specify the authors, or give any 
definite information as to their contents. Neither could he give a clear expla- 
nation of any difference of doctrine l^tween his own sect and the Sri Vaishnavas, 
Like Rdm D&s, the Pandit at Kokila-ban, i!«grea point on which he insisted 
was that all visible creation is a shadow of tnr Creator and is therefore true in 
a measure, though void of all substantial and independent existence. A %new 
which is aptly represented by the lines : — ■ 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills a§d the plains ? 

Are not these, 0 soul, the vision of him Who reigns ? 

Is not the vision He ? the’ He be not that which He seems ? 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not Jive in ^rea: 

All we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool:” 

the illustration given in the last line being the very one which these Hindu 
dreamers most frequently bring forward* 



The Madhva Vaishnavas form a soatiered and not very numerous commu- 
nity, and none of their temples, either at Briadd-ban or elsewhere in the dis- 
triot, are of any note. Their fcjunder, Madhv&chirya, was a native of Southern 
India, born in the year 1199 A. D. The temple where he ordinarily resided is 
still in existence at a place called Udipi. Here he had set up a miraculous image 
of Krishna, made with the hero Arjun’s own hands, which had been casually 
thrown as ballast into a ship from Dwdrakd, which was wrecked on the Malabar 
coast. Ho is said to have been only nine years of' age when he composed 
Bhasha or commentary on the Gita, which his disciples accept as of divine 
authority. Their distinctive doctrine is the assertion of an essential Duality 
(Dwaita) between the Jfvatraa, or principle of lifej' and the Palam^tma, or 
Supreme Being. Their sectarial mark consists of two perpendicular white linos 
down the forehead, joined at the root of the nose and with a straight black 
streak between, terminating in a round mark madd with turmeric. 

In addition to these four original Sampraddyas, there are three schools of 
more modern origin, called respectively Bengali, or.Gauriya Vaishnavas, Radhd 
Valin bhis and the disciples of Swdmi Hari Dds. 

The first named community has had a more marked iiifluonoe on Brindd-ban 
than any of the others, since it was Ohaitanya, the founder of the sect, whoso 
immediate disciples were its first temple builders. He was born at Nadiya in 
Bengal, m 1485 A.D., and in his youth is said to haye married a daughter of 
Vallabhdehdrya. However that may be, when he had arrived at the age of 24 
ho formerly resigned all connection wit^hecular and domestic affairs ancPcom- 
menced Lis career as a religious teacher. After spending six years in pilgrim- 
ages between Matluird arift Jaganndth, he finally settled down at the latter 
place, where, in 1527 A. D., being. Aen only 42 years old, he disappeared from 
the world. There is reason to believe that ho was drowned in the sea, into which 
he had walked in an ecstasy, miilaking it for the shallow waters of the Jairun^ 
where he saw, in a vision, Krishna sporting with the Gopis. His life and 
doctrines ijire recorded in a most voluminous Bengali work entitled Ohaitanya 
Charitdmrita^ composed in 1690 by one of his disciples, Krishna D4s. Two of 
l^is colleagues, Ad waitanand and ^y4nand, who, like himself are styled Mahd 
Prabhus, presided over l^s estal^pfements in Bengal ; while other six Gosains 
settled at Brindd-ban. Apart from metaphysical subtleties, which naturally have 
but little hold on the minds of the populace, the special tenet of the Bengali 
Vaishnaviiil^ the all sufficiency of faith in the divine Krishna ; such faith being 
adequately expressed by^ the mere repetition of his name without any added 
pTjayer or concomitant feelin|f6f genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the 
doctrine appears absurd ; and possibly its bearing is as little regarded by 
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. man^^n^of the more ignorant Bmon|( the Yaishnavaa themselves, as it is hy th^ 
majority of superficial outside obsei^riit^ It is, howevisr, a legitimate deduction 
feom sound principles : for it may be presumed |hat the formal act of devotion 
would never have been commenced, had it not been prompted at the out^set by 
a devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so long as the act 
is in performance. And to quote from a manual of a purer faith, is not 
necessary that the intention should be actual throughout ; it is sufficient if 
pray in a human manner ; and for this only a virtual intention is required ; 
that is to say, an intention* which has been actual and is supposed to oimtinue, 
although, through inadvertence or distraction, we may have lost sight of it.” 
The sectarinii mark cons^s of two white perpendicular streaks down the fore- 
head, united at the root of the nose and continued to near the tip. Another 
characteristic is the use of a rosary of 108 beads made of the wood of the tuhi. 

The recognized leaders of the BrindA-ban community were by name Riipa 
and i^aiidtana, the authors of several doctrinal commentaries and also, as is said, 
of the Mathurd Mdhitmya. With them were associated a nephew, named Jiva, 
who founded the temple of Uidhd Ddmodar and Gop^l Bhatt, founder of the tem- 
ple of R4dh4 Raman, together with some others of less note, whose names vary 
in different lists.* In the Bhakta Mdl4 they are enumerated as follows 

9*19! W| »i 5n»ff I 

mfsi nvSam i 

^ WIR ^ ^ H5flTO3l t I 

W ’TO i 

^ ii i n 

*IT^ filstT I 

acw 13T>ni: I 

1 ho TuKfik mentions another famons Qotiia of somewhat later date* 1B19 j||||nbjnai^ 
Jadu-Bup, who came from Ujjai^in to Uathurft, and who bad been vislt^ buthnmAkbar and 
Jah&ugir. # f 

t aa»t4mai would lie literally ' a plum in the palm of thig^nd,^ that la to aay, a httle thing 
completel V in one’s grasp. A similar phrase oocuim in the fiimSyana ol Xulsi DA, Book 1«| 
36. Kartai-^hai am4iak 9im4i^ 4 X 
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■ ''I#' 

i ♦ 

Tifeat ^ ^ I 

5TiI 5IT«^IT »l?ll H>l*T 5® B?l I 

W JTIigTt ^S| II ^ • M 

, . Translation. 

Srf Riipa and San4.tan and Sri Jiva Gos&in were as a deep lake filled with 
water of devotion. With them prayer was ever ripe and in' season and never 
bitter to the taste. Firmly fixed at Brinda-ban/fnll of devotion to the feet of 
the dual ^od, with their hands writing books and with their ^oul fixed on the 
formless idea, they hold in their grasp all the essence of divine love, able to 
resolve the mysteries of the scriptures, worshippers of the all-blissful, over 
staunch in faith. Sri Rdpa and Sandtan and ^ri Jiva Q-osdin were as a deep 
lake filled with water of devotion. 

‘‘ These are they who met together at Brind4-ban and tasted all its sweetness, 
Gopal Bhatt, who bt^autified the temple of Radhd Raman with all that he 
possessed; Hrlshikes and Bhagavdn Dds and Bithal-vipul, that ocean of grace; 
Jaganndtii of Tlianesar ; the great sago Lokndth ; Madhu and Sri Rang ; the 
two Pandits named Krishan Dds, who had mastered Hari in all his parts ; 
Gliaraandi, servant of Jugal Kishor and Bhfigarbha, the rigid ascetic. These 
are they who met together at Brin da-ban and tasted all its sweetness.” 

The founder of the R^hA Vallabhis was by name Hari Vans. His father, 
Vydsa, was a Gaur Brdhman of Deva-bah in the Sahdranpiir district, who had 
long been childlesji. He was in the service of the Emperor and on one occa- 
sion was attending him on the march from Agra, when at last his wife, Tdra, 
gave birth to a son at the little village of Bad, near JVTathurd, in the Sam5a( year 
1559. In grateful recognition of their answered prayers, the p^enfcs named the 
child after the god they hrfd invoked, and called him Hari Vans, e., Hari’s 
Issue. When ho had grown up, ho took to himself a wife, by name Rakmiai, 
and had by her two sons and one daughter. Of the sons, the elder, Mohan 
Chand, died childless; the descendants of the younger, Gopindth, are still at 
Devaban. After settling hiA daujj^ter in marriage, he determined to abandon 
the world and lead the life^f an ascetic. With this resolution he set out alone 
on the road to Brinda-ban and had reached Charthdvai, near Hodal, when 
there met b||9 a Brdhman, who presented him with his two daughters and 
insisted upon his marrying them, on the strength of a divine command, which 
he said he had received in a vision. He farther gave him an image of Krishna 

« In the above passage the words anderUaed are proper names. 
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with the title ^ Bddhi Yallabhj whioh on^iis arrival at Brindd-ban was sat up 
by Hari Vang in a temple that he had founded between the Jugal and , 
Koliya ghdts on the bank of the Jamunl Originally he had belonged to 
the Madhvachdrya Sampradtfya and from them and the Nimb&raks, who also 
claim him, his doctrine and ritual were professedly derived. But in consequence 
of the mysterions moident, by whioh he had been induced to forego his inten- 
tion of leading a celibate life and take to himself two new wives ; or rather in 
consequence of his strong natural passions, whioh he was unable to suppress 
and therefore invented a fiction to excuse, his devotion was all directed not to 
Krishna- himself, except in a v^ry secondary degree, but to his fabled mistress, 
Bdclhd, whom he deified as the goddess of lust. So abominable a system was 
naturally viewed at first with no little amazement, as is clear from the 
language of the Bhakt M^14, which is as follows : — 

• H II 

O' 

^ %3f SJTR I II 

ft OTIBT I 

II 

si^ afwrft II 

xre VTO? ill 1 1 

Oh | n 

Translation of thb text of NaCbha Ji. 

‘^The Gosdin Sri Hari Vans : who* can understand all at once his method 
of devotion ? with whom the feet of blessed Rddh4 wore th# highest object of 
worship ; a most staunch-souled devotee ; who made himself the page in wait- 
ing on the divine pair in their bower of love ; who gloried in the enjoyment of 
the remnants of all that was offered at their shrine ; a servant who never 
pleaded obligation or dispensation ; a votary of incomparable zeal. Acooun1j|^. 
him blessed who follows in the path of Vydsa’s great son, the Ocs^in Sri Hari 
Vans : who can understand all at once his method of devotion 

In the gloss, or supplement of Priya Dds, composed in the year Samhat 1769, 
the same sentiment is expanded and a reference made to the legend of the 
Brahman and his two daughters. 

« 0 

Tpit ■ 

iW’i wM till frtur I 
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fiwe HtH ^ ^ WI^ ’W? 
gwrifft ’nil M 
fitfsi fsjlii ?rTf Hwqil 
fen fe^ fen fe«i ,n| mil « 

^ nn Tfe^fefe^ mi 
nnnfT Hfei «i!ii nsf^ ^mil II 
ml ^ ?iiife im nzli fenT ifew If 
fen nimn nfimm ^ srifel h 
10 wn nmacrrnilT’ilT nm ^ 
nnli It In nnn sni nffel u 
mif |iT Ini fenin fen nmife Vf 
miTTfe# nfe It nfe^ nfenffel i 
nf fe fen nm v% nnl nn nnl nn 
nnl 11 mn m nnl % mffen a 
5ofeniTn^PTnnvT ’ansi It 7:gTntg[i 
Inr It nmn It fenin ^nnw Ir i 
lii fesTTT nnnTT |*i^^ 
fell iFnn fsR fell nfe nm It I 
fefe fen *ife Tn nrarOli ntn 
Im fe^fn nn nsm mmnsnmlT i 
nn li ngn .nfe igl n^ ml 
vfe nn li^ li Iw: nif nmli n • 

Translation. 

Would you know the one point in a thousand of Sri Hit Ji’s ways ? he 
adored Bddhd first and after her Krishna. A most strange and unnatural 
fashion, that none could even faintly comprehend save by his favour. He obli- 
terated all distinction between obligation and dispensation ; his beloved was in 
his heart; he lived only as her servant, singing the praises of the divinity 
night and day. All the faithful know his many edifying and holy actions ; 
why tell and repeat them, since they are famous already. 

“ He left his home and came ; his passion for Rdclha and Krishna had so 
grown ; but you must know Hari had given an order to a wealthy Brdbman : 
' Bestow your tw<A daughters in marriage, taking my name, and know" that their 
issue shall be famous throughout the world. By their means my W'^orship shall 
spread among my faithful people, a path for the pathless, of high renown.’ 
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Obodioiil; to tho loving order he wefit homo ; tlio delight of all was past telling, 
lor it^^was more than tlie mind could oven conceive. HlidluVs dear spouse gave 
the gracious coniinand : ‘ Publish abroad my worship and the deliglits of my 

sylvan abode.’ He drank in with his very eyes tho essence of bliss and gave 
it <0 every client who supported tlio cause of the female divinity. Niglit and 
day imbibing tlio honeyed draught of sweet song and cherishing it in his soul, 
with no thought hut for Sy&ina and Syam. How is it possible to declare such 
in( oin]>arable nu rit ? the soul is enraptured at the sound more than at that of 
any otlier name.” 

By his later wives he had two sons, Braj Chand and Krishan Chand, of whom 
tho lattiT built a temple to Bfidba Mohan, wliieh is still in tlie possession of liis 
decondants. The former was the atuicstor of the prcs(‘nt Gosains of tho tem[)lo 
of Hadhti Valbibh, the chief slirine of the sect. This was built by one of bis 
dis(‘i])los, a Kayalb named Sundar Das, who held tho apjxntitinent of treasurer 
at r)(*lhi. One of the pillars in the froJit gives the datti as S<unhat 1()S3, An 
(‘Ml Tier inscription, of IGll, was n(>ti(‘od by Professor Wilson, but this would 
S('em to have ])een ov(T the gateway lea<liug into the outer court, whiidi since 
tluai has fallcni down and heen removed. On the o|)posite sid(^ of the street is a 
moniiiiHmt to the IbniKler, which however the present generation of GosAius 
are too ungrateful to k(‘op in repair. They are the dcsconJants of Braj ClianTs 
ibiir sons, Sundar-Bar, U dlia Ballabh DuvS, Braj-Bbiilchari and Nagar Bar Ji ; 
and the heads of the four families so derived are now Daya Lai, Manohar 
Ballabli, Sundar Lyl and the iiil’ant sou of Kanhaiya Liil. 

IJari Vans was liiniself the author of two pooms ; the one, tho ChauveUi Pada^ 
or * 8t >StanzJS,’ in Hindi ; rho other, the Hddhd Sudhd Nldlilj or ‘Treasury 
oi‘ Badiia’s Delights,’ in 170 ISanskrit couplets. Tho lattoi’, though not much 
reail, is held in gi(*at es((xnu and, regarded solely as a piece of highly imj)as- 
sioned erotic verse, it is a spirited and poetic composition. Tliere is a good 
Hindi conunentary upon it by oikj Bansidhar, dated 1820. As MSS. 

are scarce and lSa!\skritists may like to see a specimen of the text, I subjoin tho 
hrsl 2o and the last couplet in the original, followed by a translation. 

II 

i» ^*151): II 
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^r ?t. ^ri^r ttoj i 

?Er^^^gT3fKing^iT5i^% rf ?:rf^^’g?^flUTW ii ? n 

wvjra 5;§f^ ir^Tg^^iTTrrTaj: sRiTjj xj^ frojSkR 

Vlf^.r^^H W^rli rT nfv:^T^?:?UTJ!lTri ^?:ifil II 8 II 

arrf^ II 9 fl 

Cv ■ X '«i> X 

rT3[: Tifngiii=gjir^(=i'gr^WT^jgiisHiw^Tnrn^?7^¥rr^ i 
?:rvjTVT^i ff jrai:r|3i5iir5^vj[;;TJTrfinif^^m sr^t ii $ n 

«t|7i: xrt^ i 

ri^i: cij^i x:ef5TgiwR5rrinw^^f ^jq^5fi^^jTTW5fT wji ii o « 
l=^rfR ^iTTirimwii 3 ^ 115 ^?: ira^ i 

?:niiif»r5JRfin f^s^f^ivrRJTim ii ? ii 
%5T[T^I ^TTIKTO f^rxirZT ^mTr^n^xTf^TWfT%T?RgraT: I 

sRST ^ >?iKrfw ?rfi =TiTf?r ffr?:: xg^rfJT ii s ii 

3I?=qT5:q5J^Js(=g^^W^2TiIT f^wf^ri f^JTfir JT[Tj«nqxg:2:f’g[i | 

w ^rfa^ii nm sR^ifq aitfi oR^rri « oo u 
Traix!^Fif5(^i=g5ii3iT; i 

?iw: oR^ijjqf^rrrTT^ S^fTgf^i^^^irR^giTf^^r: ii qq u 
^5l^:R=5f TOI^^5|R5r,^T^RW I 

Ril?3J7=XR:J1XjfTrRlTRgTfjT II 155 II 

?:miII%I3RJ3T3qrHaiTR#% Traif^TTRrTT^ ?:TTrlT Xl%r ^ II II «J3 || 

fRjii^ri ^ Rirrafrirfn^ii HTsir^rf ^ ?:gi;fT i 

firi^lWRg^Ti 5R^ T^r5%T^5J^WIr7 II '|8 |1 

^jg ggrtra^rfH ^gT^Tffl?:RT WrT gfw II ‘|!| II 

5 g^R^RERT T 
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^ ?:i^ sr^ ^TttT% rn^FT^f^r^Tv: ii i^u 



oTof =gptTchTl^^ ’giTr^rll^T ^ =5 Ria?5£T ^ ' 

HI ^iTT^T5^TJT5r?:^T7fiiiTri^: Tfirri trfrtcr^rT m ii ii 

> 4 > 'O s£> O ^ sOO 

J?IiriT%r% T^rTr^rJf 5FT^T5R^^ItT5F^^JdifiHR^T^: I 

H^TJ:ra%^J7^^a2^f3rrTT^fg:TT|i5t: ii sa u 

^;TiTO% I 

^WIlrnT21^f^J^^Tmi«raTiT^raTi=TTfiT^f%? TO II *?© || 

TOTOra^TO^^^I^TOITR^TOm?T: I 

X ^ ' O 

>ijiTira% r[^ aff^i =gwTf^^ifg^^TTO^^i ^rfil ii ii 

rsli sRiTOf^TTO^ sR^ 5 t xiTfir tr3:^iTm^^ii^rft ii j?*? ii 

^S> 'O 

TTfSIT 1 

jgTTTf^% rl^ SR^I ?TW^TIITT^ lT^l?ITTir TTJITOq ^fl^ 11 II 

TO5TOT^^iT?fi m^R^r^Tiw I 

rl^tflji' m cR^ ^ II »« II 

l^rcUigTTTm^fFlf^^TTOTT TO II 5?9 II 




^rltri^ SR^^cRil^^Tfgf XTOrTT II q 5» o II 

^ 11^ mni^lIWr^f^^TOrTJ^TfWrllR5nn57TOTfTOT 
T^T^«=1I Jgi?:raRTO^TPlT^: U 0 II 

>*> C* 


Tkanslation. 

1 . Hull to the homo of Vrisha-bhdnu's daughter, hy whom once and a^ain 
even Madhu-Sudan — whose ways are scarce intelligible to the greatest sages— 
was made happy, as she playfully raised the border of her robe and fanned him 
witli its delicious breeze. 

2. Hail to the majesty of Vrisha-bhfinu’s daughter, the holy dust of whose 
lotus feet, Uyond the conception of Brahma, Siva and the other gods, is alto- 
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gether siipernatii rally glorious, and whoso glance moistened with compassion 
is like a shower of tho reined essence of all good things. 

3. I call to mind tho dust of the feet of Badhikfi, a powder of infinito 
virtue, that incontinently and at once reduces to subjection tho great power, that 
was beyond the ken even of Brahma, Jludra, Sukadova, Narada, Bliishma and 
the other divine personages. 

4. 1 call to mind tlie dust of tho feet of BaJhikii, which the noble milk- 
maids placed iijxni their head and so attained an honour much desired by the 
votaries of the god with the peacock crest, du:t that like the cow of heaven 
yields the lullnoss of enjoyment to all who worship with rapturous emotion, 

5 . Glory to the goddess of the bower, who with an embrace the cpiintea- 
scnce of heavenly bliss, like a bountiful wave of ambrosia, sprinkled and restored 
to life tho son of Nanda, swooning under tho stroke of Love’s thousand arrow’s. 

G. When will there visit us that essence of the ocean of delight, the face 
of lladha, with sweet coy glances, bewildering us with the brilliancy of ever 
twinkling sportive play, a store-house of every eiemeut of embodied sweetness ? 

7. When shall I become the handmaid to sweep the court-yard of tho bower 
of love for the all-blissful daughter of Vrislia-bliaiia, among wdiose servants oft 
and again every day are heard the soft tones of the peacock-crested god ? 

8. “ 0 my soul, leave at a distance all tho host of tho great, and aflbetion- 
ately hie to tho w'oods of Brinda-han ; liar® HadlnVs name is as a Hood of nectar 
on the soul for the beatification of the pious, a store -house of all that is diviue. 

9. When shall I hear the voice of blessed Utidha, that fountain of delights, 
crying ^ Nay, nay,’ with knitted brows, as some gallant suitor, fallen at her feet, 
begs for the rapturous joy of her embrace ? 

10. “ When, oh when w ill Rddhik4 show mo favour, that incarnation of the 
fullness of the ocean of perfect love, tho marvellous glory of tlie glisteiiino* 
splendour of wdiose lotus feet w^as seen among the herdsmen’s wives ? 

11. When shall I attain to the blissful vision of (he goddess of the bloom* 
ing bowers of the w^oods of Brindd-ban, lier eyes all trenuilons with love, and the 
different members of her body like the waves of an overflow ing ocean of delight ? 

12. ^‘0 queen of Brindd-ban, I betake me to thy lotus feet, fraught with the 
honeyed flood of love’s ambrosia, which, planted in Madhu-pati’s heart, assiiag- 
ed by their grateful coolness the fierce fever of desire. 

13. “ Fain would my soul loiter in tho woods sacred to Rddhd’s loves, where 
tho sprays of tho creepers have been plucked by Radha’s hands, where the fra- 
grant soil blossoms with Rddhd’s footprints, and where the frequent birds are 
madly garrulous with Rddha’s praises. 
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U. “ When, 0 daughter of Vrislia-bbanu, shall I experience the conceit in- 
duceci excess of volnjituous dalliance, I your handmaid, charged with the 
message, ^ Come and enjoy Krishna’s dainties,’ and answered wdth the smile, 
^ Only stay, fn(md, till night comes.’ 

15. Ah ! when shall I behold Rddha, witli downcast eyes, bashfully steal- 
ing a distant glance at the moon-like orb of the face of the lord of lovers, as 
she ti ips with twinkling feet, all graceful in her movements, to the music of her 
own bangles ? 

1 b. When, 0 Rddhd, wdll you fall asleep, while my hands caress your feet, 
af'tcr T have tenderly bathed you and fed you with sweet things, wearied with 
your vigil through a night of dalliauco in the inmost bower, in the delicious 
ciubnioti of your j)aragon of lovers ? 

17. ‘^0 that the ocean of wit, the singular ocean of love’s delights, the ocean 
of tenderness, the oc?ean of exuberant pitifulness, the ocean of loveliness, the 
ocean of ambrosial beauty and grace, the ocean of wanton ness, blessed Rudhikd, 
would manifest herself in my soul I 

18. 0 that the daughtiT of Vrisha-bhanu, looking up all tremulous and 
gli-tening in every lijnb like the flowering champa^ would clasp me in her arms, 
charmed by my chanted ])ruisos of 8yam-siiudar, as she listens for the sound of 
his pipe ! 

19. ^‘Blessed Rfidhika, cool ine^with the muhiplioity of love, that breathes 
in the swan-like melody of the girdle that binds your loins reddened with 
dalliance, and in the tinkling of the bangles, like the buzzing of bees, clustered 
round your sweet lotus feet. 

20. Blessed Radhika, wreathed with the surge of a Ganges wave of lieav- 
enly dalliance, with lovely lotus face and navel as a whirl in the stream, has- 
iiMiing on to the eoufluenco with Krishna, that ocean of sweetness, draw near 
to me. 

21. ‘‘ When, 0 blessed liddliikft, shall I rest upon my head your lotus feet, 
jfiovinda’s life and aU„tluit over rain down upon the faitliful abundant torrents 
of the honeyed flood of the ocean of j)erfect love ? 

22. ‘‘ When, 0 Radha, stately as an elephant in gait, shall I accompany you 
to tlic bower of assignation to show the way, bearing divinely sweet sandal wood, 
and perfumes and spices, as you march in the excitement of love’s rapture ? 

When, 0 blessed Rddhd, having gone to some secluded sloi^o of the 
Jamund and there rubbing with fragrant unguents your ambrosial limbs, the 
very life of Love, when shall I see your prince of lusty swains, with longing 
pyes, inouuted pn some l|igh }iadamh tree ? 
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24. WlicR, 0 blessed Iladhikd, shall I behold yonr heavenly face, clustered — 
as if with bees— with wanton, curls, like some lotus blossoming in a lake of 
purest love, or a moon swelling an ocean of enjoyment, an ocean of delight. 

25. Ah ! the name 6f Ibidha, perfection of loveliness, ])crfcclion of delight, 
sole perfection of happiness, perfection of pify, perfection of honeyed beauty 
and grace, perfection of wit, perfection of the rapturous joys of love, perfection 
of all iliomost perfect that my soul can conceive ! 

170. ‘^0 3^0 wise, if there bo any one desirous of marvellous happiness, let 

liim fill the pitcher of his cars and drink in this panegyric, called the I\am^ 
siidhd-nulhij or ‘Treasury of Love’s delights.” 

Tlie Hindi ])oein, the Chaurdsi Fada^ is much more popular, and most of 
the Gosdins know at least some of its stanzas by heart. Tlicre is a coiiunentary 
upon it b3^Lok-n4th, dated Sanibat 1855, and another in verso, called the Ridmstja 
arilia-nirupaiia b}' Rasik Lai, written in Sambai 1734. Neither of the t\vf>, 
however, is of much assistance to the student ; all (he simple pa-s, sages being 
panijdi rased with wearisome prolixity, while real difficulties are generall}^ skip- 
ped. I subjoin the text and a translation of the first 12 stanzas. 

ii 

n % II 

* tEfltl mfw wl 

iilt ^1% SRT I 

rTT 3IT l2nT% ^ 

rari^T WT «=TiT II 

ill ri^ JR uraiw H nt?=m raa 

WTfesR Ura iflrW Jli^T | 

5r1t IIR 5I5^ II 

II II 

tiriTirT#VIlfTI5rT II 
J:raaFTTl fi TTiI rflili ^ JTI 3 SR^ tiR II 

^ *RiTl ^2n<T Ufvi^ JT^JTITir^T II 

49 
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^ II 5 n 

i?nq[5(TrT^ m3 VJXJVT ^ f^SR^ II 

sii C*' < 5 s 

oR® T^T f^oR ^^^iTr?T J7l%T f 

• V 

Bf H3^TT tm ^ ^ f%4[FI 3^^ II 

11 8 n 

^Ii:ol ^T ^^rfl ^?T ^T3»T ’^n33 ITOT ^JW3R I 

=5R.?*i41 ^^.'rT 5R^1^ f^^f^rT 3313 ^T3! 33 11 

3T3T f33cR 5R33 ^3 f3T: 311^ 3f^ 3l^T 3 3 I 

NCisO CTv 

^331 331?: 3113 3 31?: 3?T3 333 3m3 33 33 11 

O' 

3li^ 3?‘13 RtT tI33 11133 =^?: 33f^3 3li3 f3§ 33 33 t 
3T33 3?:f3 313 f333 r5Rr5R3'tBIT3 33lfW3Wrt ^ 331^1 33 11 

It H 

^13 11313 331313?: ?3I 3?:Xf3 313 W?:4r 333 3?: I 

o 'O 'so 

3,? 3113 ■^rWlCl3 ?3^33T 3313 33:f% 33 ^?3 3313 3?: II 
€R3 335li3 ?f33 3131^13 3T33m 31^113 '313^?: I 

so Sl> O NiJ 

111311 "^3 3 Bi^3 13133 33?T3T13f3 133 3?: t 
33f3 3f3 ^3?:i3 3133 33 3(3 3?:3 33 ¥?3 H?:31?: II 

so VO 

3 3im3Wl?^ 1133 3?:ra3 31^3 313 3?: ^3 33?:3?: ft 

so VO 

U i II 

^13 33*: 3331 finil 3lfw 1333 313 31?^ ^ I 
3?3f3 gi313 3? 3f3 3I1T tfT3 3’f3’^lf 33 ft 

VO 'O ^ 

3333- mT13 333^3 33 I 
W 3im31R^ ?:f3£R ?:r31tIT3 1131^ II 

II « H 

T33T33 II 

313 13ai3333 ^33 333f3%i?: 3313 T3%13 1 

S*A sO so 

313 33113 33?:i3 ^?:3^?: 313 333 333 HT %r?1^ It 

VO vO C?' O 

m^3 Tlil33 T3T3’3 13f;^ '3?! 335R3?:tI?:i3 3 3 ICt I 
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lf>5 

rTTXn: WH f^^rT TTlff I 
Wlf^ xftHR 5 R^l^ BfiTT^f XR I 

WJT Tf^TlX: ^ra?=l %Rt tl 

f%^T^ mrr ^TT^rarl Wfl I 

w%Tf^ fro Timmgr f^wrtt ii 

3|f^ ^T^rJlf^ ^rt J 

^ ^am ifh? ^rt ii 

I) c I) 

’^r^xii ft I 

^39^ frRm TlRTTt i ^’7 fRm^mT JTm ft II ' 

fflWrl XI?I=RR 33 rT niFI^fR f%vj 5 t ^fWR 51T R^rT ’gf^ R ft I 
^ i^SR^riiFI ^iJW ^fgTfsft ’sq^TTI ft 1 ) 

II a It 

sRt xrraiitiiR^ %ift 1 

^TrT^ RR Tti^ ir 

iff 5RTmfR fggrfift » 

irsi RTl^ii xw 'gr^ Tni^fg gffr fsF^rft 11 

>£| ' vSA 

gra fg%i^ ^iig g^grtt ^lur mT gift 1 

•o 

w >att^lff^^9 • x:fggf ^raigm ^ th rji ^ gifj ii 

H *10 II 

giirfiM^rx: w^ni t%f%g %r 

^IT gilt ^ tRJTOTVjft I 

o 

gfTrx ara grwcra g^g g:g 
gx:g xrrg^rg Jtg:^T gift 11 

SS> 

„ WRgsfft fgiix: srtgft 153^ cir 
nm ^g 3i^Tg f^fgf^ gft 1 

n£> 0>0 -O 

^ jfft ^gfg wTfaki fgggt gg^g gnfH 

NO 

gifx: ^ff^fR Tnm ^ ^t 5ft n 
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* II n II 

• * 5RH 

\J> NO 

?:isRiTm sRTTsr^ i 

■%o 

^ITT^T^ SRTtoIv^ f^Trl filf^ 

TRT ^flrl ITOI g:ifTRT II 

TitfT ^?T5CTTTJ?^ 

^ NOCV Nj* CT' 

i'lTW^fT ^TrT ^iSTiTTflFft I 

laRTO^XI^^Rrl %T^rl TTO ^]Z 

o 

^fwrl SFlfiRT II 

o. 

Tl^ TflT tjararl ^ sfl^T WR 
im^IWff ^RTrl WlfjRlt I 

sSl 

^1 T^ra iR w:?i 

^ sl*so -O 

lfT?:ri?:^^'ti?T^ n 

II ^9 II 

’:rfd[% m 

Tig T^T TZJm ?T3 5Ff^5^T^5f! I 
f^rirl gTRrrTlTWl TUTT^T ^mcF^ 

T^lTrl TTTT^SFI WTT^T II 

<> NO 

^#1^ mUTMUn^^TI rilt 

igsR^g^g- TRTi ’^TgTif^T I 
^if^ |xi^f%cRTTr oFT^ ^iffRra 
^TSFlf^ TIT^RIT^iqR II 

inj f^lIT ^T’gR Vfft ^I^Rltr 
^15^ SFTTT ^XIT^oRS^fT I 

NS> 

WRi 

vi^f fR5F^ Tjjm II 

NO 

Translation of thk J^hiST twelve Stanzas of the Chaura'si pada. 

I. AVhatcvor my Beloved dooth is pleasing to me; and whatever is pleasing 
io me, tliat lu’y Beloved doeth. The place where I would be is in my Beloved’s 
eyes : and my Beloved would fain be the apple of my eyes. My Love is dearer 
to me than body, soul, or life ; and my Love would lose a thousand lives 
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for mo. Rejoicn, Sri Hit Hari Vans ! tbo loving pair, one dark, one fair, arc 
like two cygnets ; tell mo who can separate wave from water 

II. ^^0 my Beloved, has tlio fair spoken ? tliis is surely a beautiful night ; 
the lightning is folded in the lusty cloud’s embrace O friend, where is the 
woman who could cpiarrcl with so ex(iiiisito a prince of gallants? Jh'joico, Sri 
Hari Vans ! dear Iiadhika hearkened with her ears and with voluptuous emotion 
joined in love’s delights. f 

III. At (lay-break the wanton pair, crowned with victory in love’s conflict, 
were all exuberant. On her face are frocpient beads of labour’s dew, and all 
the adornments of her person are in disarray, the paint-s])ot on her brow is all 
but eflae(Ml by heat, and the straggiiug curls upon her lotus face resemble 
roaming bees. (Ilejoiee, Sri Hit Hari Vans!) her eyes arc red with love’s 
colours and her voice and loins feeblo and relaxed* 

IV. Your face, fair dame, to-day is full of joy, betokening your happi- 
ness and (hdight in the intercourse with your Bolovt^d. Your voice is languid 
and trianulous, yonr checks aflame, and both your weary eyes are red with 
slecidessncss your pretty tilak half olfaced, the flo\V(U’s on your head fad(!d, 
and the jjariing of your hair as if you had novor made it at all. Tho Bounti- 
ful one of hivS grac(^ refused you no boon, as you coyly took tlio hem of 
your robe betNveen your teeth. Why shrink away so demurely? you have 
changed clotlic'S with your Beloved, and the dark-hued swain has subdued you 
as completely as though he had been tutored by a hundred Loves. The 
garland on his breast is faded, the clasp of his waist-belt loose (Rejoice, Sri 
Hit Hari Vann !) as he comes from his couch in the bower. 

V. ‘^To-day at dawn there was a shtwer of rapture in the bower, whore 
the happy pair were delighting themselves, one dark, one fair, hriglit with all 
gay colours, as she tnf)pcd with dainty foot upon the floor. Great iJ^yam, the 
glorious lord of love, had his flower wr(?ath stained witli tlie saffron dye of her 
breasts, and was (mibtdlislied with the scratches of his flarling’s nails ; she too 
was marked by the hands of her jewel of lovers. The happy pair in an ecstasy 
of affection make sweet song, stealing each other’s heart (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari 
Vans !) the bard is lain to praise, but the drone of a bee is as good as his in- 
eflectual rhyme. 

* That is to say : it is iiothin|;]j straugu that Kidha ami Krishna should take snch mutual 
delight in ont^ another, since they are iu fact one and are as inseparable as a wave and the water of 
which the wave is composcal. 

+ The first line is a question put to Krishna by one of liddhA’s maids, asking him if her 
mistress had promised him an interview. The second line is a remark which she turns and makes 
to one of her own compauious. 
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VI. Who Ro clover, pretty damsel, whom her lover comes to meet, 
stc'aWii;::^ through the niglit? Why shrink so coyly at my words? Your 
eyes are suirusod and red with love’s cxciLoment, your bosom is marked with 
his nails, you an) dressed in his clothes, and your voice is tremulous. 
(Ib'joico, Sri Hit Mari Vans !) Uadha’s amorous lord has boon mad with love. 

VIJ. ‘‘ To day the lu-^ty swain and blooming dame aro sporting in their 
j)]easant bower. O list ! groat and incomparable is the mutual affection of 
tlu^ liaj>py ])air, on the heavenly*- plain of Brindii-ban. The ground gleams 
bright with coral and crystal and there is a strong odour of camphor. A 
dainty couch of soft leaves is spread, on which the dark groom and Ins 
fair bride recline, intent upon the joys and delights of dalliance, their lotus 
Cliof ks stained with red streaks of belal juiee. There is a ehurming st rug- 
gle between dark hands and fair to loose the string fliat binds lier skirt, 
lielioldiiig liorself as in a mirror in the necklace on Mari’s breast, the silly 
girl is troubled by d^dusiou and begins to fret, till licr lover wagging his 
])r(*tty chin sliows her tliat slio has been looking only at her own shadow. 
J/isiening to lior honeyed voi(a), as «ngaiu and again she erics ‘ Nay, nay,’ 
Lalita and the others take a i’urtivo pooj) (llejoiee, Sri Hit Mari Vaiislj till 
ic^ssing her hands in aireef(‘d j>assion she snaj)s his jewolled necklet. 

VJII. “ x\h, red indeed arc your lotus eyes, lazily languishing and 
inllameil hy niglit-long watcli, and their collyrium all failed. Frcmi your 
drooping eyelids shoots a glance like a bolt, that strikes your swain as it 
were a deer and he cannot stir. fUejoice, Sri Hit Mari Vans!) 0 damsel, 
voluptuous in motion as the swan, your eyes deceive even the wasps and 
bees. 

IX. Ihidlul and Mobaii aro sucb a dainty pair, be dark and beautiful 
as tbe sap])hire, slie with body of golden lustre : Mari with a tilak on his 
broad for(di(\‘i(l and tlie h^iir with a mVi streak amiiLst tlie tresses of her 
liair : the loj-J like a stately elephant in gait and the daugliter of Vrisha- 
bliaiiu like an elejdianl rpieen : the damsel in a blue vesture and Mohan in 
yellow with a red khaur on liis fondiead (Rejoice, 8ri Uit Mari Vans I) 
Ibidhtrs aniorons lord is dyed deep with love’s colours. 

X. To-day the damsel and her swain take delight in novel ways. 
AVhat can I say? they are altogether exquisite in every' limb ; sporting 
together with arms about each other’s neck ajid cheek to cheek, by such 
tlclicious contact making a circle of wanton delight. As they dance, the 
dark swain and the fair damsel, pipe and drum and cymbal blend in sweet 
concert with the tinkling of the bangles on her wrists and ankles and the 

* Abliut, not created, self-produced, divine. 
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girdle round her waist. Srf Hit Hari Vans, tejoicing at tlio sight of iho 
damsels^ dancing and their mefisured paces, tears his soul from his body and 
lays them both at their feet. 

XI. “The pavilion is a bright and charming spot ; Rudhd and Hari 
arc in glistening attire and tlie fnll-orbed antiiiiiiial moon is resplendent in 
the heaven The dark-hued swain and nymj)h of golden sheen, as they toy 
together, sliow like tlio lightning’s flash and sombre cloud. In saffron ves- 
ture he and she in scarlet; tlioir affection deep beyond compare ; and the 
air, cool, soft and laden with perfumes. Their couch is made of leaves and 
blossoms and ho woos her in dulcet tones, while coyly tlie fair one repulses 
his every advance. Love, tortures Mohan’s soul, as he touches luu’ bosom, 
or waist-band, or wreath, and timorously she cries ^)ff, off.’ Pleasant is 
the sporting of the glorious lord, close-locked in oft-repeated embrace, and 
like an eartli-rcviving river is the flood of his passion. 

XII. “Como Radha, you knowing one, your paragon of lovers has 
started a dance on the bank of the Jamnna’s stream. Pevies of dams(ds 
arc dancing in all the abandonment of delight ; the joyous pipe gives forth 
a stirring sound. Near tlio Bansi*bai, a sweetly pretty spot, where the 
s])icy air breathes with didiciou.s softness, where the half-opened JaBinine fills 
the Avorid with overpowering fragrance, beneath the (dear radiancio of the 
autumnal full moon, the milkmaids with raptured eyes are gazing on your 
glorious lord, all beautiful I’rom lavad to foot, (juick to remove lovi^’s every 
pain. Put your* arms about his neck, fair dame, pride of the >vorld, and 
Inpjied in tlie bosom of the Ocean oi‘ delight, disport yourself with ISyam in 
his blooming bower.” 

If ever the language of the broldiel w^as borrow^od for temple use, it has 
been so here. But, strange k) say, the (iosai.-'.Sj ^^dlo aco(‘pt as their Uospcl 
these nauseous ravings of a morbid imagination, are for the most part liighly 
respecdahle married men, who contrast rathci; favouriddy, both in sobiicty 
of life and inkllectual acquirements, with the professors of rival seeds that 
are based on more reputable authorities. Several of them Iiavo a gocxl know^- 
ledgo of literary Hindi ; but their proficiency in Sanskrit is not v<u\v iiigh : 
the best informed among them being unable to resolve into its (.*onstituent 
elements and ox})lain the not very recondite comjiouiid suduriihay which 
will be found in the second stanza of the liadh^i-sndlia. 

Tfo indicate the fervour of his passionate lov(^ for liis divine mistress, 
Hari Vans assumed tlio title of Hit Ji and is pfipnlarly betk r known by 
this name than by the one which he received from his parents. His most 
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fjunous disciplo was Vyds Ji of Oroblia, of whom various legends are report- 
(‘d. aOh his first visit to the Swtiini he found him busy cooking, but at 
onee pro|)Ounded some knotty tlieological problem. The sage without any 
hfisilMlioii solved the difficulty, but first threw away the whole of the food 
h(‘ had prepared, with the remark that no man could attend properly to two 
things at once. Yyas was so struck by this procedure tliat he then and 
iJicre (‘iij-ollcd himself as his disd])lc, and in a short sj)ace of time conceived 
such an atfeclioii for Brinda-ban that he was most reluctant to leave it, even 
to return to his wife and children. At last, liowever, he forced himself to 
go, but had not been with them long before he dcderniiued that they should 
ili(*nis(‘lves disown him, and accordingly he one day in their presence took 
and ate some food from a Bhangi’s hand. Aft(‘r this act of social exeom- 
iniinicatioii he was allowed to return to Briuda ban, whore he spent the 
remainder of his life and where his samddh^ or tomb, is still to be seen. 

Another disciple, Dhruva Das, was a voluminous writer and e()nij>osed 
as many as 42 po('nis, of which the following is a list : 1, Jfv-dasa; 2, Baid- 
gyaii : Man-si kslia ; 4, Brindaban-sai ; 5, Bhakt-namavali ; (>, Brihad- 

baman Purtin ; 7, Kliyal Hulas ; 8, Siddh6nt Bichar ; 9. Priti-ehovani ; 10, 
Aiitnidaslitak ; 11, Bhajanasldak ; 12, Bhajan-kundaliya ; 13, Bhajan-sat ; 
14, kSringdr-sat ; 15, Man-sringar ; 10, Ilit-sringnr ; 17, Sabha-mandal ; 18, 
Kiis-inuktavali ; 19, Kas-hiravali ; 20, Ibis-ratuavali ; 21, Preinavali ; 22, 
Sri Priya Ji Id luuuavali ; 23, fialiasya-manjari ; 24, Sukhmanjari; 25, 
Jlati*manjari ; 26, Neh-maiijari ; 27, Ban-bihar; 28, Ras-bihar ; 29, Kang- 
hulas; 30, Raiig-bihar; 31, Rang-binod ; 32, Xnand-da^a ; 33, Rahasya 
lata; 31, Xnand-lata ; 35. Anuragdatti ; 36, Prem-iatil ; 37, Ras-anand ; 38, 
tlugal-dhyaii ; 39, Nirtya-bilas ; 40, Duii-lila; 41, Man-lila; 42, Braj-lila. 

Other poems by different members of the same sect are the Sevak-bdni, 
tlic Ballabh-rasik ki baui and the Guru-prat^p, by Damodar Das ; the Ilari- 
]iaiu-mahimii by Damodar Bwauii ; the Sri Rup Lil Ji ka ashtaka, by 
Hit Ballabli; and the ILiri-narn-heli, the Sri Dal Ji hadhai and the Sri 
ljuvili Ju ki badhai by Brinda-ban Das. 

The only one of the three more important modern schools which yet remains 
to bo mentioned is that founded by Swami Hari Das The Gosains, his d(iscendants, 
who now, with thoir wives and children, number some 500 persons, own one of 
the most conspicuous of the modern temples which is dedicated fp Kriwshna 
under his iitle of Bih^iri Ji, or in more popular phrase Bdnko Biliari. This is 
not only their head-quarters, but appears to be the only temple ip all IiMlia of 
which they have exclusive possession. It has lately been rebuilt at a cost of 
Rs, 70,000 ; a sum which has been raised in the course of 18 years hj the 
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contributions of tlioir olionta from far and near. It is a largo square red sand- 
stone block of plain, but exceedingly substantial, cliaractcr, with u very elfectivo 
central gateway of white stone. Tins has yet to bo coinjdeted hy the addition 
of an U}>per story ; but even as it stands, the delicacy of its surface carving, 
and tlu^ extrtnnely bold projection of its eates, render it a pleasing S])ecinien 
of the style of architecture now in vogue at nrindil-ban — one of the tew places 
in the civilized word where architeetun' is not a laboriously studied ri.'prodiudion 
of a dead past, but a still living art, which is constantly developing by a j)rocess 
of s])ontaneous growth. The estate is divided into two sliuros or ac(iord- 
ing to the descejit of tlie Gosains, Tlndr founder was himself a celibate ; I)ut 
his brother Jagannatli liad three sons, Megh ►Sytim, Mururi Das, and Goj)inath 
Das, of wliom the third died cliildl(.*ss, the other two being tlio ancestors of the 
present generation. As is usual in such cases, the two families are at war with 
OIK?, another, and have more tliau once Ixiou obliged to invoke the assistance of 
the law to prevent a serious breaeh ot the peace?. Beyond tin? saintliness of 
their ancestor, hut few of tlioiii liave any claim to respect, either on account of 
their learning — for the majority of them cannot even read -or for the correctness 
of their morals. There are, however, two exceptions to tin? general rule— one 
for each hal — in the person of the Qosairis Jagadis and Kishor Chaiid ; both of 
whom are fairly well read, within the narrow limits of their own sectarian lite- 
rature, beyond which they have never dreamed of venturing. 

In the original Bhakt-mnla of jN^hha Ji, tlie stanza referring to Ilari Das 
etands as follows : * 

1 

5FT IJ 

Wh STOrT qR5irill(r II 

-a 

, . t ^ 

rB^ It 

3Tt Tf ^ II 

which may be thus translated : 

‘‘Tell we now of llari Diis, the pride of Xsdhir, who sealed the? list of the 
saints ; who, hound by a vow^ to Iho perpetual repetition of iIk' two nanu^s of' 
Kunj-bihari, was ever beholding the sportive actions of tlie god, tlu? lord of tin? 
Gojds’ delights ; who w^as a very Gandharv in melodious song and pro[Mtiated 
Syam and Syamii, [ireseuting them witli the daintiest food in daily sacrifice and 
feeding the peacocks and monkeys and fish ; at whoso door a king stood waiting 
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in Ii(>j)o of an interview ; Hari Das, the pride of AsJliir, wlio sealed the list of ■ 
the «iints. 

This i.s followed by the Gloss, or Supplement of Priya Das : 

3T5piT I 

531 w siisrlR 

TfB^f!T5FT f:Tq %!■ Sim | H 

%i3i tmt qm tr irisir 

H qgR trsiT f^a 'aT?;a u 

5ifRl ^5if5i ^ T^aili ^i€iaiR 

^nsR a? a^rca n 

<i ^ Bs 

, ai^aiwa w 51^^ f^ar 

r^fial aa fam aiai fafa aTi:a n 

uhich may Ijc thus rendered : 

^Vho can tell all the ])orre(d,ionH of Sri Swanii Hari Das, who by ever niiTttcr- 
ini^ in iirayer the sacred iianio, came to bo the very seal of devotion. Someone 
bronn'ht him perfume that lie valued very lii;^lily ; he took aiid threw it down on 
tile liank ; the otiior thonolit it wasted. Said the sa^e knowing his thoughts : 
n'ake and show him tlie i^od' : hesli^litly raised tlie curtain ; all was dreiud’ed 
wit h j)<'rfunu\ The idiilosopher’s storu? h(3 cast into the water, then ^avo instruc- 
tion : many arc ilu* legends of the kind/’ 

I’robaldy ftnv will deny that at least in this particular passage tlie disciple 
is more ohsenre tlian liis master ; and the obscurity, wliicli is a sufficiently 
prominent ionture in the lOuirlish translation, is far greater in the Hindi text, 
wh*T(* iio indication is oivim of a change of person and a siii'yjle form answers 
iiidilforently for every teiis<* of a verb and every case of a noun. The Ilhakt- 
Sindliu cxj):ui Is the twostan/.as into a poeiii of 2 1 1 eonplots and su|>pHos a key 
to all the allusions in tin* followino- detailed nari’ativo : 

ry 

Brahin-dhir, ;i Saiiadh Brahman of a villa< 2 ;o now called Haridiispiir, near 
K(d, had a son, (jJyamlh'ir, who (mtertained a sp<‘eial devoii(m for Krislina under 
liis form of Giridhari — ‘ tlie inonnlain-soppoi*t(‘r’ — and thus made freipiont pil« 
griinages to the holy hill ol* G(>]>ardlian. On ora; simh occasion he took to liiinself ii 
wif(‘ at Mathura, and she in due time bore him a son, whom he named Xs-dhir, 
The latter (‘ventii.ally married a daiigiitcr of Ganga-dhar, a Brahman of llajpur — 
a small village adjoining Brindii-ban — who on the 8th of the dark fortnight of 
the month of Bhadon in the t^ambcit year 1441 gave birth to Hari Das. From 
his earliest childhood ho gave indications of his future sanctity, and instead of 
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Joinintj in play with othor childrea was always o.uga^cd in })rayer and religions 
meditation. In spite ol’ his parents’ entreaties ho made avow of celibaoy, and at 
the age of 25 retired to a solitary hermitage by the Man Sarovar. a natural lako^ 
on the left hank of the Jainund, opposite Brindd-han. He afterwards roinov(3(l 
to the Nidh-ban in tliat town, and there formally reecived his first disciple, 
Bithal-I>ij)ul, who was his own maternal uncle. His fame soon spread far and 
wide, and among his many visitors was one day a Kliattri from Delhi, by name 
Daydl Dds, who laid by accident discovered the philosopher’s stone, which trans- 
muted into gold everything with which it was bioiight in contact. Tliis ho 
prestmtedas a great treasure to the Swdmi, who however tossed it away into the 
Jamnna ; Init tlien seeing the giver’s vex:»tion, he took him to the margin of tho 
stream and hade him take up a liamlful of sand out of the water. When he 
had done so, each single grain seemed to be a facsimile of tho stone that liad 
been thrown away and vvlnai tested was found to possess ])recisely the same 
virtue. Tims tlic Khattri was made to understand that tlio saints stand in no 
need of earthly riches, but arc complete in iiiemselves ; and he forthvvitli joined 
tho number ofllari Dds’a disciples. 

t 

Some tliioves, however, hearing that ttie sage had been presented witli tho 
pliilosophor s stone, one day when li(3 was bathing, took tho opjjortanity of steal- 
ing his S'ifaijiuan, which tliey thought might b(5 it. On discovering it to bo 
iisolcHS for tlu'ir puiposo, they threw it away under a bush, and as tho saint in 
liis scare'll lor it hap[)en 0 d ‘to pass by the spot, the stone itself found voice to tell 
bini where it lay. From that tinio forth he received ovory morning by niira- 
cnlons agtoicy a. gold out of w'hich he was to provide the teniphi-olForings 

{hhoii ) and to spend whatever ronuiined oV(a’ in tho piin^liaso of grain wlnu-ewith 
to fei^l tlu^ (ish in tho Jamnna, and the peacocks and monkoys on its banks. 

One day a Kayath maile him an olfering ofa bottle atar worth FtS. 1,000, 
and wuis greatly mortitiod to se(3 tin? JSwaini droj) it can^l(\ss]y on th(^ ground, so 
tliat the jjotllo was l)roken and tlie pnnaons es>ienco all *vastod. Cut on being 
taken to tli(^ temple h(3 fomni that his gift had been accepted l)y the god, for tho 
whole building was fragrant witli its perfume. 

Again, a minstiad at the court of the Delhi Emp(;ror ha<I an incorrigildy 
sfujiid son, wlio was thereupon oxpelhid in disgra.(M3. in his wanderings he 
Jiappcnod to come to Brinda-ban, and tliero threw himself down on the road to 
sloe]). In the early morning the Swaimi, going from tho Nidh-ban to bathe, 
stumbled over him, and afttu' hearing his story gave him the name of Tdii-scn, 
and by the mere exercise of liis will converted him at once into a most accomp- 
lished musician. On iiis return to Delhi, the Emperor was astoni.dicd at the 
brilliaiu;y of his pmdbrmanco, and dotcrininod himself to ]>ay a visit to Briud-dbun 
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niul see the master under wliom ho had studicl. Accordinorlyj when ho was 
next at Agra, he Clime over to Matlmrd, and rode out as far as Bhat-rond — 
liidl’-wny — whence ho prooeoded on foot to the Nid!i-ban. The saint received 
his old pupil very o-raciously, hut took no notice of’ his royal companion, tliough 
he knew ])erfectly well who he was. At last, as the Em[)eror continued bog- 
ging that ho might bo of some S(ir\dce, he took him to the Rihiiri ghat close by, 
v.'hieh for tlu' nonce appesared as if each one of its sto[)S was a single precious 
stem* set in a border of gold ; and there showing him one step with a slight flaw 
in it, asked him to replac(‘ it by another. This was a work beyond the capaeity 
oven of the gn'at Emperor; who thereupon contented himself witJi making a 
small endowimml for the support of the sacred monkeys and peacocks and then 
wont his way after rccifiving a most wearisome amount of good advice. 

No further inci.lont is rocordcsl in flic life of Hari Das, the date of whoso 
d(‘ath is given as Samhnt He was succeeded as Maliant hy his uncle 

BitliabBipul ; and he hy Bilniri Das. The latter was so absorbed in enthu- 
siasm that a Sarasvat Bnflimau, of Panjahi extraction, by name Jagaiinaih, 
AMIS brought oviu' from Kol to administer the affairs of llio temple; and after 
his dealh th(,^ siiceession was continued through several ofh*er names, whicli it 
sc‘eins unnecessary to transcriho. 

Thus far the narrative of the Bhakt-Sindhu ; which, it will be seen, affoials 
an explanation of the obscure allusions in the Bhakt-Miila to the two presentii- 
lions ol the alar and the philosophcr\s stone, the daily feeding of the monkeys 
and peacocks and the Emperor’s visit. In other matters, however, it is not at 
all in accord with the traditions acci^pted by the Swami’s descendants ; for they 
say flint he was not a Sanadh by caste, but a fc^drasvat; that his family came not 
from Kol or Jah^sar, but from Uchch near Multan, and that he lived not four 
centuries ago, but at the most only three. It would seem that the author of the 
rdiakt-Sindhu was tlie partisan of a schism in the community, which occurred 
about f)0 years or so ago, and that be has mouldotl his facts accordingly ; for 
the Jagiinmith vhom ho brings over from Kol is not named in a gimuine list 
of the Mahauts, whieh will bo given hereafter. That he is utterly at fault in 
his dates, San. hat 1441 — 15^7, is obvious at a glance ; for the Emfieror who 
visited Brinda-bai; was certainly Akbar, and bo did not ascend the throne till 
Siunbat 10 It is true that Professor Wilson, in his Religious Sects of the 
Hindus, where he mentions Hari Das, describes him as a disciple and faithful 
companion of Chaitanya, who was horn in 1485 and died in 1527 A. D. But 
although Hari Das had imbibed the spirit of Chaitanya’s teaching, I know of 
no ground for maintaining that there was any personal intercourse between the 
two ; bad it been so, the fact would scarcely have escaped record in the Bhakt-* 
Jliila or some one of its modern paraphrases. Moreover, 1 have by me a small 
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polld of 680 patras^ whicli gives a complete list of hll the Maliants atid their 
writings from the founder down to the date of the which is Smnhat 1825. 
The list is as follows : Swami Hari Das, Jiithal Bipul, Bihariiii J)as, Nagari 
D&8, Saras Das, JSaval Das, [Narhar Das, liasik Das, and Lalit-Kishori, other- 
wise called Lalit-inohani Das. Allowing 20 years lor each incumbency, wliieh 
is rather a high average, siiieo only an elderly man would beeh'cUKl lor llio ])<)st, 
the date of Ilari Das’s death is thrown back only as far as Samhal 1665. ITis 
writings, moreov(?r, are not more arcliaic in style than llio ])oeins of Tiilsi Das, 
who died in Sennhat 1 080 ; and tlnu'ctore on all grounds we may 1‘airly conclude 
as an established fact that he flourished at the end of the 10th and the heginning 
of the l^th eentiiry A.D., in the reigns of the Emperors Akhar and Jahangir. 

Each of the Mahants named in tlic above list is described as being the dis- 
ciple of liis immediate ])n'decessor, and eaeh composed some dcvotion^al pocuns, 
W'hich are known as chauholaa^ or pud as. The most voluminous writer 

is Biharini Das, whose padas occupy 084 | agc*s. Jn many of them lie expresses 
the intensity of his mystical demotion in terms of exaggerated warmth, whi(;h 
arc more suggestive of an earthly than a divine ))assien. ]5at the short extract 
that follows is of u difl'erent character, and is of s|)ecial int(?rest as confirming 
the conclusion already staled as to the date of Bluri Das ; since it mcjilioiis by 
name both tbe Emperor Akbar and also the death of his famous friend Birbur, 
which occurred in 1500 A. D. 

II THT ihft II 

«R'|T t vfr«R II 

%T TIR rTH ^ a 

HR f^r ^ H If n 

cs 

* RTSH fiTO ERra SRRT II 

*ssy ess. 

frlf^ H ^rTf% ^I^^t 1 RiTrl ififsiiR TJf || 

B?51 Hfil 51if? II 

HZfsR gnff HH il'^itlT II 

Translation. 

Why boastest thou thyself, 0 mortal man? thy body shall be the prey of 
dogs and jackals, though without shame or fear thou now gocst delicately. This 
is known throughout the world to be the end of all : a great man was the BrAh- 
man Birhar, yet he died, and at his death the Emperor Akbar was sad of heart, 
nor himself longer lived nor aught availed. When gods or demons breathe out . 

One MS. for sv^san nikaaat rcada trda nHuiai «a auhat. 
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• Death lioMs tliofti in biH maw, suspended,* neither hero nor there, but 

in an iiiiermodiate state. All astray and swelling with pride, on whom is tliy 
trust, ? Adore Hari’s hlesscd lotus feet; to roam and wander about from house* 
to house is all vanity. By the strong aid of Hari Dds, Bih6rini Das has found 
and laid la>kl of the Almighty.” 


The founder of the sect lias himself left only two short poems, filling 41 
pitras, entitled SwJharan Siildhdnt and Ras he pada. The former is here given 
both in the original text and in a translation. Most of the habitues of the 
temple know tlie groatm- part of it by heart, though I have ascertained that very 
lew of them have more than the vaguest general idea of the meani:^. Even the 
Ix'st-informed of the Piijaris — Kishori Chand — who wimt over it carefully with 
Tue, suppli(Ml an inter] iretation of some passages which after consultation with 
other Pandits 1 could see was quite untenable and was obliged to reject. The 
conniH'tion of ideas and the gratnmaticai constriieiion are often so involved, that 
it is highly probalile my version may still bo not altogether free of errors, 
though 1 liave done my best to eliminate them. The doctrine inculealed does 
not n])porir to differ in any essential point from the ordinary teaching of the 
other Vaislinava sects: the giviat duties of man, by the practice of which he 
may have an assured hope of attaining to ultimate salvation, being defined as 
siihmission to the divine will, detachment from the world, and an unquestioning 
faith in the jnyf'tcry of the incarnation. 


II () II rT II 0 II 

II n 

HT ^ qig yff sr|t % 5? VfR II 

>£» ^ 

5I^q If ’sirqlT XtSi ^i|t 11" qsff TO » 

fqilTT^ sisnsfr foR^i^ spfi; ti 7 |t 

SfQ H*=eTft fiq H | H II 

qqq 5F lit %i It | It, 

5nf? TOlf ri If gx qix TisrgqsRTifq ii 
=3f^R?T5^ ^Sifjff qjlfuMsiRTfrff qfsTRqi H q It 

sFsrf fcT 3?T am 3m if-T I v'm m » 

??T!n ^ frn !i 3 rT 'jpffsT ?TiaiT qm hi 53 n 

^Tf?q:mg;iq5q fsififr S?.T|Ct 33 f q 33 ii 


liOTtiUnn bas the same meaiang ns the more codidjou term jugdU harnedy Ho ruminate/ like a cow* 
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w»7f^3iri»?ift f?si tiiTfi l|f w? II ^ II 

mFw vrsr iffg- *1 *im *imsi^i ii 

fiSH ^1? II 

’j’fi.niH ’Hiini w ^51 <751^ It • 

*n^ fit I II 8 ti 

«o 

II 7:riT II 

5 if? wll^ nitf S| RIT? aif? mi |f? II 

if =1^ 5fr^ sFfsraf ‘'?R SI siir ii 

fF?ivt *ii!ngi5st pmit Tsif^^ Hil *rfsi hr %Tf u 
tRfil IR^lH ^ RTH IR FIH m R Htir II ‘I II 
SBKrUR HRT II 

F^fl R |RT5IWJI gUlflr HtfR R II 

R ^^JRT mi 

^nFf sBTfiT Ritrr if |5fi i^c v^fi rhi ii i ni 
Flfl HI Sftti SBH^il^igf SIT F|fl% W iR f^fl giH ^RlT II 
i fifi Ctr h ytnfilf # suf^Hftr Rta rtIi h 
Rfi ^li iir fn HRi's II 

H5RflfliHlill^'15I?|HRsi|frTir II 

spff '^R^reffHiTftl ^I'Cigf iRfR^T| Rlil It a II 

FfisiSRr Hf7R% II 

5^ RRra IHICR ?g II 

STflRW f^5RT^ %R RISR |) 

tf? ti' liRi Rlf^ RH II c II 

HHRHH5 HJWHtsi HSHm ^R RT2r5r|l^^Fg tt 

HH gmi m HRftR? qi^fg m 

RiH fqR^T^IHtHTFwq^irEI^IRlf^t^Fg II 

Iff? 51 ST qRHt ^ gft ?t RIR sirT^^;f?rg IK II 

?Fi^ rihIi iBiRg Fsfi ^i^hI^wir %tHg?gfw « 
ti Fh? RiRH ^fgi fqRfilqifii h 

H|g3i5ii?igR5Fi'Htr?gn gigfg h 
gif? H?aH gRfiT issrai^iH? ii 

gg Rq?iT^g^fPBi ?ifi ii t© n 

Ov 
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swfT f*?Tzir n^TSlfsi II 

5151 5r*i|fi 5!ira «PT?r Hwrsjfqf u 

II n II 

T{^ wfirsfiit ^j. 5R?^r ?it ii 

qsT^trgw nsuTi^f iiti qi^sfr II 
5tt ilT^rlsilf 5i»1T 5?ng^5|%f (T=T ^5F ff II 

^fpft 'wm it II ^ II 

Ii TTTT cR^piT II 

'?f?:^T 5151 II 

^ngistni sj»i sgifq 5in t q*! fii^??T =j n 

5T5I*T3r ^f qf^q ^ t?:? II 

551 sriqi rfirovi^i « v? n 

mi qfq q % q?JT5iqq%f qjqq ii 

qfq q qi^q^ q? % q^RRi qiqq ’qqq |TqT sqf sit?- q q=f q h 
q^q qfqqq ^ ^q qqf^ qnqaqq^m^ffq u 

|fq ’qi^fi:^q qfqq qif^ q sifq ^ ^q 5iqq q^^q II „ 

II Tnr 5 r:t^ ii 

51T5I iqs^^^q't II 

jq^q siiq qif?5=^t 5 t 'qq^T qu, qif^q fqqi qi^qr ii 
qiqR qsif^ afq^^T q^T qra qitiqqqi fq5i5! qi^ qi^qr n 
53Tif5^Tq% qqfqr q:=|f ^tq | qr qqfr T%q qqr u iT^qr ii » 

II TJq eRT^TT II 

W?T qtq qf^ qif^ fj^Tqq|T %Tl qrq^ II 
^f€ f^ qqq qq^q^fr srm qqq^T qiq^ ii 
3T3 qqiq qjqr fq^fr^i | qqqq ^iq^ ii 
qfqin^qqlfqqsiT^ qqwqi sriq^ ii K b 
qrqqqffq qffr ^qr qif^q q^rqiT ii 
sqqfq xqi^i tq qgifqf^^Tq q qqaf Subth 
feq 51 qq qqq 5|5qq% ^qi shIt fsrq ^13; n 
.qfq if^^iqqrq q^ qiqifq^iOqq qiqrqq^igr ims b 
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m H55T a*T »?f?r *TramTf! H 

ifff ^TTfqlf IVI sgf ^T?T II 

qri?? if farn? qr^c^TU n 

<j cx 

qd^ =|fT?m sf^tqfTT fqcr^silf qi?:yi n '/«; h 

irai 5rfq Mfjf t qifT 5gq qTfi[ li 

qnw '??rWRT RH qi=eT iiqr RTf^ II 

^TqsRT^ ^I5RT^ fqqif? H 

Cs 

SRTl Sfiiw 5iq fiSTTr? II H « 

qff ^ rliq II 

^R^itsnf^iqi'^qasnm^'T SFT qi^i qfr ii 

qtT^git BRI q qf RT?:?? qiR q^^RT^ %\Z li 

qif? sqfirT^iq sfiR <rif? fq^iff qqiri R ti ^o h 

im ’qT5e5fmiWK3TO^1firT Rl’^JR:qira^Trl%q3T?qj& II 

Tuak^lation of the Hiddha'nta of SwA'Mt llAni DAs. 

Il({(]f Bihhiis^ 

1. 0 Hari, us thou disposost, so all things abide. If* I woiiM shape my 
course in any different fusliio]\, tell ino wlioscj lrju;ks could 1 fbl]c>\v. ll‘ J would 
do my own will, how can 1 do it, if thou holilcst me back ? (The lords of Sri 
Hari Das are S^yuiud and Kunj-bihari). Put a bird in a cage, and for all its 
fluttering it cannot get away. 

2. O Bihari, Biharini, none else has any ])ower ; all de]>ciids on your 
grace. Why babble of vain sy si cuis ? tboy are all pornicioiis, To him who 
loves you, yon show love, bestowersof haj>piuoss ithe lords of Sri Ilari Das are 
Sydina and Kniij-hihari), the sii])porLcrs of ;dl living creatures. 

3. At iinlcs the soul takes a fliglit hither or thither ; but it finds no grealer 
joy. Discipline it in every w\ay and k<‘ep it under, or you will suffer. 
Beautiful as a myriad Loves is Biliari ; and Ploasuro and all ilelighls dwell in 
his presence (tlie lords of Sri Hari Das are Syama and Kunj-bihari) ho ever 
contemplating his manifold aspects. 

4. Worship Hari, worship Ilari, iiordcscrt luTn ontof regard lor tliy mortal 
body. Covet not, covet not the least particle of wealth. It will eovn(> to you 
unsought, as naturally as one eyelid droops upon the other. Says Sri Ilari Das, 
as comes death, so comes wealth, of itself : or like death, so is wealth — an 
evil. 


o3 
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Rdg Bildvali 

5. 0 Hari, there is no such destroyer as I am, and no such restorer as thou 

art : ^ betwixt mo and thee there is a contest. Which wins or loses, there is no 
breaking of the condition, ‘i'hy game of illusion is wide-spread in divcirsc ^Yays ; 
saints are bewildered by it and myriads are led astray. Says Hari Dds, 1 win, 
tliou losest, but tlioro is no change in thy love. 

C). “ 0 ye failhful, this is a good election : waver not in iniiid enter into 

youi.selvt s in cou tempi :ition and bo not stragglers. Wander not from house to 
lionse, nor bo in doubt as to your own father’s door. Says Sri Hari Das, what 
is (iiod’s doing, is fixed as Mount Sumcru has become. 

7. Set your aflbetion on tlie lotus-eyed, in coinpiirison with whose love all 
love is worthless ; or on the conversation of the saints : that so the sin of yonr 
soul may bo effaced. The love of H.ari is like the durahio dye of the madder : 
but the love of the world is like a stain of sallVon that lasts only for two days. 
Says Hari Das, sot your atfeciion on Bihari, and ho knowing your heart will 
remain with you for ever. 

8. A straw is at tlio mercy of tlio wind, that blows it about as it will and 
carries it whither it ploas('s. So is tho r(*alm of Brahma, or of Siva, or this 
present world. Says Sri Hari Das : this is iny conclusion, I hav(j seen none 
such as Biliiiri. 

D. Man is like a fish in the ocean of tho world, and other living creatures 
of various species are as tlie crocodiles and alligators, while tho soul like the 
wind spreads the entangling net of desire. Again, avarice is as a cage, and tho 
avaricious as divers, and the four objects of life as four compartments of the cage. 
Says TT.iri Das, those creatures only can escape who over embrace the feet of 
tho sou of bliss. 

10. “ Fool, why are you .slotliful in Ilari’s praises ? Death goeili about with 
his arrows ready. He liecHleth not whether it bo in season* or out of season, but 
has ever his how on his slioiilder. What avail heaps of })oarls and other jewels 
and elephants tied ii]) at your gate ? Says* Sri Hari Das, thougli your queen 
in rich attire await you in her chamber, all goes for nothing when the darkness 
of yonr last day draweth nigh. 

1 1. See the cleverness of these people : having no regard for Hari’s lotus 
foot, tlu'ir life is spent to no purpose ; when the ang(d of deatli comes and 

* For a similar oxprnHsioii of the same sentiment compare tlie following lines of Sur D&s ; 
pdpmi Sf), Hari^ hari hnu^Main yanm^ turn mm hal thora^ ndhahk hipichhnari hau, * O IJarl 
you arc vtinquislicd by my sinfulness ; I am so heavy and you so slight, that you get badly 

throvrn/ 
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encompasses them he does what seemeth him good. Says Sii Hari Das : then is 
he only found long-lived, who has taken Kunj-bihari to his soul. 

12. Set your heart upon securing his love. With water-pot in hand per- 
ambulate the ways of Braj and, stringing .the beads of your rosary, wander 
through Brindii-bau and the lessor groves. As a cow watchgs her own calf and 
a doe its own fawns and has an eye for none other (tlie lords of Sri Hari Das 
are Syama and Kunj-bihari) be your meditation on them as \vell balanced as 
*a milk -pail on the head. 

Rag Kahjdn, 

13. All is Hari’s mere sport, a mirage pervading tho universe without 
either germ or plant. The pride of wealth, the ])ride of youth, the pride of 
power, are all like the crow among birds. Says Sri Ilari Das : know this of a 
surety, all is but as a gathering on a feast-day, that is quickly dispersed. 

14. 0 sister, how happy are tho does who worship tho l^^tns-oyod, ca(*h with 

her own lord, Ilappy too the calves that drink in the nndody of his pipe in 
their ears as in a cup from whicJi no drop ean 1)0 spilt. The birds too are like 
holy men, wlio daily do him service, free from lust, passion, and avarice. 
HoarjKon, Sri Ilari Das, my husband is a difficulty ; ho w'ill not lot me go but 
holds ino fast. 

Rdg Bardvi, 

15. 0 friend, as I was going along the road, ho laid hold nf my milk-pail 
and iny dress : I would not yield to him unless he paid mo for luck. ^ O 
clever milk-inaid, you have bewitched my hoy with the lustre of tlie go-vochcm 
patch on your forclnvid’ (0 lord of Sri Ilari Das) this is the justice we got 
here ; do not stay in this town, pretty one,* 

Reg KdnJtrau, 

16. 0 chwer Hari, thou rnakest tlio false appear tru(^ ; night and day tliou 
art weaving and unweaving ; thou art an ocean of deceit. Though thou affe(d.ost 
tho woman t in form and name, thou art more than man. Heai’kiju ye all to 
Hari Das and know of a truth it is but as when one wakes out of slcc[). 

17. TIu 3 love of tho world lias been tested ; tbero is no real accord. See, 
from the king to tho beggar, natures differ .au'l no match can be found. The d.ays 
of many births are past for ever ; so pass not thou. Hearken to Ilari Das, 
who has found a good friend in Bihiiri ; may all find the like. 

♦ In two of the three MSB. <)f the poem that I have eon.snUei], stanzas 14 and 15 are omitted 
and they appear clearly to be iin iiilerpolatUin by s>»mc later timid, being quite out of keeping 
with the context. They must be regarded as a dialogtio between two of the (iopis and Jas Ma. 

fin this stanza it is the god’s illusive power, or Maya, that is a JJresscd, rather tl;au the god 
himself. 
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18. People liavo gone astray ; well they have gone, but take thy rosary and 
stray not tliou. To leave thy own lord for another is to bo like a stniinpot 
anioAg women. Sy.umi declares: those men rebel against mo who proi’er another, 
and lliosc too (says ITari Das) who make groat sacrifice to the gods and per- 
form laboured funeral rites for departed ancestors.^ 

li). ^^AVorshi]) Ilari from tlie heart as long as you live ; all things else ard 
vnin. It is only a matter of four f days, what need of much baggage. Fi'om 
pride of wealtli, from pride of youili, from pride of power, you have lost your-. 
Bidf in mere village s(|ua1d)Ies. Says Ilari Das, it is greed that has destroyed 
you : where will a couijdiiiiut lie. 

20. In the de])th of the delights of an ocean of love how can men reach a 
lan(ling-])lace ? Admitting his belplessncssj he cries, VVliat way of esca])e is 
o])en ? No omf s arrows tly straight, for all his boasting in strecjt and market- 
place. bays Sri Ilari Das : know Diliari to bo a god who overlooks all delects 
in his votaries ” 

Tlio ^lalnk Dasis, another mod(‘.rn sc'ct of limited importance, liave one of 
their religious houses a.t Brinda-l>iin, with a temi)le dedicated to Ram Ji, near 
tla^ Kesi ghat Their founden*, according to the iiiost probable tradition, lived 
in the reign of xiuraugzeb, and w’as a trader by oecu])alioii, lie is said to have 
W]‘it(<‘!i a Hindi |)oeiu called tlio Dasratnay togctlicr with a few sliort Sdkhls 
and P<t<?(is in tlio same language; but no spocimon of his composition has ever 
been jmblislied, nor is it known wliat, if any, are the distinctive teiuits of the 
seel. Jbo1)ably, they will bo ibund to ditlbr in no material respect from the 
doctriiH's ol‘ faith and (juietisin as inculcated by Ilari Das ; though, an import- 
ant practical difieronce consists in the recognition of Lhima, rather than Krishna, 
as Ihe im-arnation to bo sj)ecially worshipped. I liad intended to visit tlioir 
(ram and collect from him the materials for a brief sketch of' their history and 
literature, in order to coin})lote this chapter ; but unfoi*tunately I nogl(*ctod to 
do so while at Mathura, and have now lost the opportunity of suj)plying the 
omission. 

Another small and obscure sect, that of the Prtin-nathis, is again one of the 
few, of whose literature Professor Wilson, in liis essays on the religion of the 
Hindus, was unable to furnish a speciiuem. The sect has a single representa- 
tive at Mathura, and from him, before I left, I obtained a cojiy of one of the 
])(>ein.s of Pnin-nath himself. 

• Thus tlic VaiBhimviis, when tlicy p(*rfonn u vSrttd<lh, do ii<»t repeat the namcB of their own 
nncostor.s, but euhstifute ihe imiiies of Krishna, l^radyunin/i, and Aniru(idh, 

t ;i he jiumhor ‘ four’ socins to be nu allusion to the four stages of life : childhood, youth, 
manhood, and old age. 

X The word hekuryau is doubtful and probably corrupt, though given in all three MSS. 
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It is very enrions, botli from tlio advanced liberalism of its theological i(h?iis 
and also from the nriooiithness of the language, in which the construction of 
the sentences is purely Hindi, while the vocabulary is mainly supplied I'roiu 
Persian and Arabic sources. The writer, a Kshatriya by caste, lived at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and wasainder the special patronage of 
Chhattrasal, the famous Jlaja of Panna in Bundelkliand, who is commonly said 
by the Muhammadans to have been converted to Islam, though, in reality he 
only wont as far as Pr6n>n^^th, who endeavoured to make a compromise betAveon 
the two religions. Hia followers are sometimes called Dluimis, from Dham^ a 
name of the supreme spirit, or Paramfitma, and like the Sikhs and several of 
tlie later Hindu sects are not idolaters, so far that they do not make or rever- 
ence any imigo of the divinity, but if they have any tenii)lo at all, the only ob- 
ject of religious veneration which it contains is a copy of the Avorks of the 
founder. His treatises, wliich, as usual, arc all in verse, arc fourteen in niun- 
ber, none of them of very great length, and hoar the following titles : — 1, The 
book of Has ; 2, of Prakas ; 3, of Shut-rit ; 4, of Kalas ; 5, of Sanandh ; G, of 
Kirantan ; 7, ol‘ Khulasa ; 8, of Khel-bat ; 9, of Prakrama llbihi Diilliau (an 
allegory in which tlie Church, or ^ Brid(3 of God’ is roproseiitod as a holy city; ; 
10, of Ssigar Singar ; 11, of Bare Singar ; 12, of Sidhi Bliasa ; 13, of Marafat 
Sagar ; 14, of Kiyamat-ndma. The shortest is the last, of which I uonv pro- 
ceed to give the text, followed by an attempt at a translation, which I am 
afraid is not altogether free from error, as I am not much versed in K uranic 
literature and may have misunderstood some of the allusions. The owner of 
the MS., Karak Das by name, though professing so liberal a crG(5(l, was not a 
particularly enlightened follower of his master, for I found it impossible to 
convince him that the Isa of the Kiinin, so rcpeapHlly montioned by Praii-iiatli, 
was really the same as the incarnate God worshipped by the Hnglish. Like 
most of the Bairagis and Gosains with whom I have talked, his idea was that 
the fiery and impetuous foreign rulers of the country w'cro Suraj-bansis, or 
descendants of the sun, anrl that the sun was the only God they rocogni/.ed, as 
was evidenced by their keeping the Sunday holy in his honour. 

But, without further preface, to proceed to the text of the poem. It stands 
as follows : — 

II jotwR n 

TflTiiSR ^ srxtR II II 

%T « 

5rwEi?RT ^ II !? n . 

54 
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5»fTR 



%?!fT 

sRljr wreT TifH 

^ ^WT 5^ sfin 

UnTOi^ SIT^ 

m\ 1^ m\ TT^rrR 

Mi <» 

^TT 5J^T wret 3S aFTT^ 

M* 

Irr f^t^t TOiiT rexiiT j7T% 

^ ^3 f%mT JTTW 

V %T ^TSRT 

3^ ’SRjgix rfr^ 

^>m %t tw 

wimn =5^ m^?ff sft ^irr 

^T%fT 3JT3 %T 

5Fr^ teit%5rt yirc ' 
'!q^WIIr=1^^3Pi oRflT $ 

$ oFgir 3[III^T 

^ T^TZTT ^frg ftXTIT 
■^TI^ ^TR 

Ti?: 3T 3^1 'Rtli 
3RJT 

Cf^ 

siTt $ irw3 

% 33% %RJt 

FIR WTRM RnUT RR3 
535RT ^IFlR'SliT RTTT lOW 
RIT3R 


%TT XF5^T5^ R%TRi3 II 
RTSR:!^ R^FRT R5IjR II ^ II 
g-R %TRT% WT^ ^ II 
rlR 5ITT 3T^ R3 II 8 II 

f3RT3 RdTRcISIT r R[T%?: II 

f^T TrUIT RI3i|r II ^ II 
RR %5R3t^ ^t% ^T3 II 

$ fRRI?: 3^T f%fT =313 II ^ II 

\ 

FIR WRRrl 33T ^.313 II 
% T^TXH RT3 EF'IRT 3IW H ® II 
f3R7T ^13 3T^ II 

M> 

%1R RT^ RII% %Rr FITW H *= II 
m35lfT 3331^91333 3WT II 
’?3T trrFT3I3 =3^ RT3t3 II £ II 

31 %r 33 3TIrt3> 5R% II 

>€> 

R'T RT%3fF RTR II <10 || 
fRVJ T^%i %TR3r SRWT H 
T3T 3i% 3# . 3T% 33 II ‘I‘I II 

$ Rn% %13T f3^ % II 

f^3 ^ 3 3% ^%RT3 II II 
RT^33T% 31^ rWTR II 

rfT33t T33ITT %i 313 II II 
3R%T? RIIR sun 3^13 II 
T3R f3%T 3RT TR?I Vltl II q8 II 
%r ’RTRR^T 3f5Ii 3^13 II 

Cs 

%r 33wt ^ ^ II qij II 

RITRnTT ?qi3rl ^RT 333 II 
W 3T^ 33 ^Rir ^333 II q^ II 
3%!% f3^X3 %I3 3m3TW H 
RITSR f33IT Rfltr 3f1^ II qo II 
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rW ^fT ^rif^T 

VO 

rW ^5rl 

C»^ 

STTi: tT^^l=gi?T 

’ITO ^ 

o 

^ ^iT^rr 5IW5 

c< 

^PIT Tw^T ^THIR 

rTH 

'O f> 

T^VT%i SffitR?; ^Tr! 

^Qf ^TT tI f^^toFT trR 

vt> 

1IT3;T T^RT 

^?:3T T^tzrr m^r ww 

'<i 

%i ^ 

TW^ 5^ 5R1T fWfC 
IriT ’^imw^rT 
xri’g^ f%mT $1 ^R 
%TT f%rTI% ^ 5 t 5R^ 

%i$% 5Fi:^ $5jvr^i 

%t| grt^l cisn %rt $5iiit 

% ^Trl ^VJ 

^1% ^T 5Rt?!5^;C 

%TrT5F 3R% R^XIT 

SF^ ^ sr^r %T$ 
^TTR ^T W: XWJ 

ij 'si^ 5itR “vin: 

VO 

^IRT ^fftRT 501^% ^ 

^ fiRRT 
^?T '9!reR aFT$ 

i;i%T ^ 

mt m^rJ 


HTcfUtsJTTT^^IoriCT^^^N 

^T^trc H ^T^lrl II <ic n 
$ HJT f^%5RR II 

ifT ^ f3j II q£ II 

On 

^ n 

fSRSF rR 5FtF?:iH II ^0 11 

so so so 

HR^r ’?rrai ii 

%r ^gslft eF^ f%TFTr=T II R 
%T^T nCRmT ^flT^R II 
m^a^5fEiTrR%i^Tr^gonc ii q*? n 

so 

tf% gR 51TW II 

% l^Tgirf gilf ^T5F?: II !?^ II 

’wr: fw^r rr rr^g^Rggrr ii 

sO 'O nS» . 

%mrgTW3rtF5^fT^tlfrt^[^ II s?8 II 

Cfs 

^ ^T giT$ 5FTR II 

so 

^SF^5^ ^r^TTT W II II 

so 

Trar^F RTTig wrt ii 

f^^TfgiT W cF5C^3 II 95 H 

T^T IRT SJT TTll$ II 

?iran ^TWT ii ii 

^3r gi^T3rtT%T mm f%6F^ II 

%T ^[$% ^SF =^oF II 9C It 
r!T% ira ^ ■^^ II 

SO 

^jcm ^ TO II 9c 'll 

so 

tg '5FRcrsFT ^HT ’strrxi?: ii 

^r ^ ’SRg II ^o Ii 

^ITJT J^ig II 

so so 

URT ITfJ ^T^=gT II 3,q II 

mm gjR ^Rijct ^^5? ii 

em$ ^HR II ^9 U 
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l?1TXr ^1^ II 

T[f T? "" tJ^TToRt tr^T^ SRT ^ITT^T II 33 II 

xi^^t SRrlW^^i H ^11 

o' <i ^ 

$ f^xiT HiHT ir^ ^tn:^ ^it ii 3« ii 

rfl^l ?=r^R?:R rU^I gRRITaff^ II 

s£» 

WM ftRT^^ 5R3r?:% ttiw ^riT II 3y ii 

IT1T% frtTf ^13 V(^ II 

fenT % wr^ ^^irrcfi ii 3.s ii 

TfWlt ^3 5F^t3 ^3R3T^3mfTW ^313 II 

O' ^ st» , 

rll^lft rl^FiTlT 5^T Tff^IT IXTR ^T ^ 3^liT ST^;C II 3^ II 

^iT ^ %T f^T2Jt %r ofSTT 5 ?tCt 5011 II 

??T%3T aR35ff ^ %I$ 3JTrT^ ^WW ^1^ II 3'^ II 

O 

31^ i[i%ll[ Wit Tira 3Ilrt 33 nil? tl ^gi^rl II 

351$ JixfuRri^i^ ^I’gfHi^ %%i • nsr ^i 51113 11 3 a 11 

W^3=3lCl3 331 $11$ 53i3 3$$3r 31$ II 

$T^ ^iti: wrat 3iw^ 33 31 5313 ^1$$ 33 II 80 || 

f3?3 313511 35 3131 f$i31 ^1 3 $11^ II 

3 W15T% 31$ ^3313 3 31% 331$ II 8 q II 

Translation. 

77ie Day of Judgment, 

Oo tell the chosen people; arise ye fuiihrnl, the day of jodgnient is at hancL 
I speak accord in^ to the Ivuniii and make my declaration bcforo you. All ye 
heads of the chosen peojde, stand up and attend. Tijo Testa iniint {Wa.^ujat’^ 
7 id)na)‘*^' ^iv(?s evid(Mie<? : Ekn'en centuries shall ho compl(‘tod after the hh'ssin^' 
of the world by the Knran and by him who was merciful to the [mor. A voice 
shall coino Iroiii the tabernacle and tiabiielf shall take them to tho appointed 
place. For three days, there shall he gloom and confusion, and tho door of re- 
pontaiice shall be closed. And what ? shall there bo any other wayj ? Nay, 
no one shall be able to befriend his neighhour.§ 

* WasUjiit-ndma is, X believe, a general name, including both tlie Kuran and the Uadis, wliicb 
together make up the Muhammadan rule of faith ; hut I have not beCMi iilile to Iruce the parti- 
cular tradition, to which reference is hep made, as specifying liie exaet uumher of years that 
are to elapse before Christ s si eond coming. 

t tiabriel ia nccounted God’s ordinary messenger, but here, I should rather have leaked fur 
laraQI, whose duty it will be to sound the trumpet at the Last day. 

X tiives may possibly ^t^md for ravish, 

§ KUvi IS for khwcslif * a kinsman ’ 
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Say now wlmi &hall bo the duratioi* of this life, and what the clear signs ot 
the coming of tlie hist day. Christ sliall reign for forty years, as is written in 
the 28th Sfpara. Hindus and Musalnnuis shall both alike bring their creed to 
the same point. And what shall come about, when the Kuriui has thus boon 
taken away ? ibis is a matter, which 1 would have you now attcatively con- 
sider. 

‘‘ When 9b 1 years arc past, then the Lord Clirist v.dll come. This is written 
in the lltliSipara: 1 will not quote a word wrongly/ The spirit of God 
(/.c., Clirist) shall be clothed in vesture of two diUbrent kinds ; so it is stated 
in the Kiinin. This is in the Gth Sipdra ; whoever doubts me may see it there 
tor himself. These now are the years of Christ, as I am going to state in do- 
hiil. Take ten, eleven, and twelve thirty times (that is to say 10 + 1 1 + 12 X 30 
= 990). Then Christ shall reign 40 years. The other, 70 years that remain, 
(after 990 + 40, to make np 1,100) arc for the bridge SinU. The saints will 
cross it like a Hash of lightning ; the pious with the speed of a horse ; but as 
lor the merely nominal believers who remain, for them, there are 10 kinds of 
hell ;t Iho bridge Sirdt is like the edge of a sword, they fall or they got cut in 
pioees—none cross over. This is stated in the Amhjat Saltim ; go and look at 
it carefully. The statement is clear, but your heart is too blind to see it. Cln ist 
stands lor 10, J the Imdin for 11, and in the 12th century, then shall be the 
perlect clay-break. This is written in the Xin Sipara, which is the e30th. 

“When Clirist, Mnliamniad, arid the Imam ai'c come, every one will come 
and bow before tliem. But you should see not with the eyes of the body, but, 
al’tcr reflection, with the eyes of the soul. AzdziT saw in person, but would not 
bow to Adam. Though he had done homage times without nuiubor, it all went 
for notliing. When they saw’ his pride, § the curse was j>ronounc(id and he 
became an outcast. Then AzuziT asked a boon ; ‘ Adam has become my eueiny. 
1 will pervert the tvays of his descendants and reign in the hearts of thcin^all.’ 
Thus it was between Adam and Azazii, as is clearly staled in the 8th Sipara. You 
take alter him in sense, but what can you do, since you are bis otlspring. You 
look for Dajjulll outside, but lie sits at your heart, according to the curse. 

“You have not understood the meaning of tlie above ; listen to me now with 
tlic ears of the sjiirit. In like manner as fie lias always come, so will He come 
again. All the Prophets have been of Jewish race— look tlirougli them Nvith 

* In spite of tliis enipluitic assertion, the quotation would appear to be incorrect, for the llth 
Sipara contains no bucIi proplicey. 

f This is the Hindu coinputaiion ; line Muhanimadntis reckon only seven hells. 

J This is intPiidcd to cxi)lain the curious calculation given above, ’len, eleven, and twelve 
pniiUiplied by thirty.^ 

i Alidr here Avould seem to stand for Ahanhdr, 

Dajjdl here the spirit of evil generally, is properly the name of aiili-Cbriat. 

bb 
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tho oyes of tho soul — thfit is, tlioy have sprung from the midst of HmditSy 
wlioui^you call Kafirs. Search now among your own people ; the Lord ha» 
never been bom among tlrom. The races, wliom yon call hoatljcn will alt 
be sauctifii^d through him. The Lord tlunks scorn of no man, but is compas- 
sionate to all wlio are humble. A veil is said to bo over the Lonrs face, 
What? do you not know titis? I>y tlio veil is moint ^ among Flindiis mero 
reading docs not a)nvoy the hidden intention ; if you look only to the letter^ 
how can you grasp tlio spirit ? Thus is declared the glory of the Hindus, tliat 
the Inst of tbo Pn^plu^ts slaill bo of them. And tbo Lord Clirist, tluit great 
Propbet, was tlio king of the poor Jews. This is stated in the r)tli 8i[)ii,ra ; if 
you do not believe me, go and examine the Kuran yourself. It is also stated in 
the Hindu l>ooks that Biulb Kalauki will assuredly come. AVlion ho has como^ 
ho will make all alike ; (*ust and west will l>oth bo under him. Borne one will 
say, * will both bo at oneo ?’ this, too, I will clear np, exidaitiing tlio intention 
to tho best of iny ability ; without a guide you would not g(3t at the truth. 
Kalanki it is said, will b(' on a horse — this every one knows — and astrologers 
say tliat Yi ja viibliinand w ill make an end of the Kalijug. Now, the Uospebsays- 
that Christ is the head of all and that ho will come and Jo justice. The Jews 
SUV that M(»ses is tho greatest and that all will be saved througli him. All 
follow ditrorent customs and lU’oelaim tho greatness of their own masteiv Thus 
idly quarrelling they fix ujioii different names ; but tho end of all is the same, 
the SupreiiK^ God. l^aeh understands only his own language, but there is 
no real dillenmeo at bottom. All tho scriptures bear witness that tlion^ are 
ditfereut names in ditlereiit languages ; but truth and untruth are tlio two in- 
coiiipatibles, and Maya and Brahm liave to l>c distinguished from one another* 
In both worlds there was confusion ; some walking by the law of Hindu, others 
by tbo law of Muliainmadan corcmoniul. But knowledge bus revealed tliii truth 
and made clear both li(*aven and earth : as the sun has majp inauifesP' all crea- 
tion and harmoni/o(l tin', wliole world, so tho power of God hears witness to 
God ; he speaks and all obey. All who j)erform acts of religious worship, do 
them to the Lord ; the word of the Most High has de-clanMl it so. Jt is writ- 
ten in the third 8 (para that he opened the gates of the highest heaven. 

‘‘The Lnilat-nl-kadr < cr niglit of power) has three contentions r on the third 
dawn the judgment wall commence. Tlie spirits and angels will appear in 
person,, for it was on that night that they dcseendc 1 : "f* the blessings of a 

* For Khchiya I propose to read Khvlaya ; but even so tbo moaning; elicited is not very 
satisfactory. 

t Fhe ulluaions are to tho eliaptor of tb<e Kuran called the Surat-ul-kadr, which is 
as follows. “Verily wc have caused the Kuran to deseend on the Tiig;ht of power. And: 
who shall teach Ihoo what the iiig;li( of power is y The night of power exccedofli a tliousandi 
months ; therein descend the angels and the spirit by permission uL their Lord in every mutter 
a.ud all IB peace till the breaking of the luoru.” 
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thoj’Sand months descended also. The chiefs will be formed into two compa- 
nies ; God will ^ive thorn liis orders and tliroii^li them there sliall be salvaliom 
This is abundfinily athistod by the Kiiriin ; the statement is in the Ind anzal nd 
chapter. After the third contention will bo the dawn ; in tlie eleventh cen- 
tury it will ho seen. 

And what is written in the first Sfp/tra ? You must have seen tliat. They 
who accept the text 4 "/OA* are to ho called true boliovers. Now, if any one is a 
true l)cli(‘ver, let him hear witness and prove the fact. Put oil' sloth ; bo vigi- 
lant ; discard all |)rule of learning. He who bears witli perfect faith t '''ill 
bo the first to believe. Afterwards, when the Lord has been revealed, all will 
believe. l](‘avon and hell will be disclosed, and none will bo able to profit 
another. Hay your soul at your master’s feet ; this is what Cliliatras^l tells 
you.” 

From the doctrine as laid down by Pran-Natli, that any one religion is as 
true as another, it is eas3^ to advance to the comdusion that all ndigions aro 
equally false. Tliis is the view taken in the ‘ Byoin Sar ’ and ‘ ISuui Sar, ’ tNVo 
siiort poems written in the time of Tluikiir Day a Ham of flat liras, by one of 
liis retainers, named Bakhtawar. Their purport is to show t hat all is vanity 
and that nothing, either in earth or in lioaveii, either visible or invisible, natural 
or supernatural, has any real existence. Several of the lines arc almost literally 
translated irom the Sanskrit Vedanta Silra of Sadanaiula T^irivrnjakacliaryii, 
from which it would sooin that the author, for all his atlioisin, did not contomplato 
any pronounced rupture with Hindu ufehodoxy. Ho can sc^areel}' bo said to 
have founded a sect, thougli Professor \ViLsoi\ sf)0aks of his followTrs under Iho 
namo of Sunya-vadis; hut in every age of Hindeisin tlierC luivo beem a few 
♦ isolated individuals, such as Jubali aii<l Clidrvaku, to whom such notions have 
recommended themselves. The following extracts are taktm J'roni a manuscript 
in the possession of Riija Hari Naniyau Singh, the present representative of the 
chief, under whose patronage the poems were composed. 

Cominef icemen I of (he Bijoni Sdr, 

I zji ^1^1 snzT ii v 

?7T ?rl 5 | sp! ^TR || ^ t; 

JO 'O “<• as. 

r!^ m’^il II ^ II 

Ififjf ^ HTf I ramflffraT n » h 

♦The text is the parallel of the Mosaic phrase, “arul God said * let there be lijjht/ 
and there was light.” 

f Hakk-ul- Yahhiy ‘ perfect f^iilh’ is faith without seeing, whicli alone is iiieritorious ; fi>r all who 
sec luuii preforce believe. 
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5 T*I ’snfsi ^ SfiT^T rTlf afig 

* V 

frisi m fitii n ^qwf Cig'i^ng 

ajm ^ m suhSt | aim w 

gf *ifg JifgspisSiigTi: 

OfT gi5i ^rr gTf 555151 1 gfsi 

^ BV 

5tiH sfli gimg gira 
5 g a gi'ST mm t a arai mm 
gmF^ a al a fgaaa 
Hiu? a sitIt 1 5 F 5 vij a aiai |i? 


WTfT 5 nfa wam^iaiiu ii 

aira gia a^aa ai^gi amaa ai m:aia ii i ii 

X vll 

sqf aim a af^l aim mmar 5ff% n s ii 

-o . 

fira^T ^ aa^ afa a aiin faaR « « n 
mlt aa'ai^ aii aaT ^ « 
a^zi| ama mfa |aa aa ?i aam: n %o « 
aaiaaaFamra|aaaaaira^l'%ifa ii ?m 
mfa aiia ^i^ia ai ai^a ^if? a ^a n n ii 
a^f aas ^a iia | ^rfa a>iil ai? ii ?* ii 


‘Mill’s book is ciiIIcmI tho Byoin iSiir and contains the essence of the Vedas, 
excogitated by Sri Tlifikur Dnya R/iin. Between the Jainnnd and tlie iSursari, 
(i. e., tin; Ganges) stands H/ithras in the midst, in tho holy land of Antarbed, 
\vh(‘re nouoht ill can thrive. There Thakur I)ay& Ratn holds nndisttirbed sway, 
the fana.' of whose ^loiy has spread through the whole iinivorso— a thorn in the 
breast of his enemies, a root of joy to his friends, ever growing in splendour 
like tlic cres(!eut moon. One Bakhtawar came and settled there and was fa- 


vonn‘d by the Thdkur, who reeognizoil his fidelity. Under th(i light of his 
gra(‘ioiis conntemuiee, joy sprung up in Ida soul and he wrote tho Science of 
Vanity ibr the enlightenment of the understanding. Be assured that all things 
aie like the void of lieaven, contained in a void, as when you look into yourself 
and s(H' your own sliadow. After long ruminating, the noble Thaknr lias elicited 
the cr('am of the matter. In accordance Muth his tcaeliing, I publish these 
thougbts. Listen, ye men of semse, to my array of arguments ; first understand, 
then re])ly. Th(^ heginning of all things is in hollowness, hollow is also the 
end and iedlow the middle : so says the preacher. The highest, the lowest, and 
the mi'un are all hollow ; so the*, wise man has expounded. From nothing all 
tilings are born ; in nothing all things perish ; even tho illimitable expanse of 
sky is all hollownes. AVhat alom? has no beginning, nor will ever have an end, 
gnd is still of one character, that is vacuum.” 


Spec I men a of the Suni Sch\ 

f 5 ia|%i mg I ii 

vO 

jfmT g gg gjli gg » % » 

vS» so . >0 Cv 

g^af? m«!^ ^=§151 gm ^ gg n 

v?> ^ >0 ^ ^ 

ggf^ wgr gsRigr ggf^ g? 11 5; u 

ggr^ s?TT ggf^ gig 7 i 5 g el ggi a 

vfi( '0 9 >©v^ 

ggf^ ggj ^ g-gi ugj 11 3 n 

9v ^CS ^ 
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'PI ^ ^ •' 

^ 'snsii %i siTtr 5*Tmi iiif ^ tR?Titr ii 8 ii 

vO ©V 

All iliot is seen is notlimg and is not really scon ; lord or no lord, it is all 
one. Maya is nothing ; Bralnn is nofciiing ; all is false and delusive. The 
world is all ornpiinoss ; the egg of Brahma, the seven danjris^ the nine khandas^ 
the earth, the heaven, the moon, the glorious sun, all, all are emptiness ; so aro 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadeva ; So are Kurma and iScshnag. The teacher 
is nothing, the disciple nothing ; the ec/o and the non ^^oarc alike nothing. The 
temple and the god are nought ; nought is the worsliij) of nought, and nought 
the prayer addressed to nought ; so know they who are onlighieued by tlio 
inti nonce of the Guru.” 


5fllrl HOT 

?TfJT 

W ^5fiT 

'gill ?rff »?T5rriT itsit 

«!s ^ 

'**o 

wz 

5151 ;g?r ml 

•-0 


VI II 

*5!r5T»im *T5[ JTTRT II X n 

II 

mir ?5iT II 9 II 

Os 

lj'5p SIT^T II 

5IT qit5 m 5R5 rR^ II 3 || 

%ifa: 5}?q ^ II 

’msT-jT ^!j)Tm 'sffgl II « II 


The whole world was disconsolate, but is now gladdened ior ever hy tho 
doctrine of Vacuity ; it is plunged in joy and ecstatic delight, drunk with tho 
wine of perfect knowledge. 1 enunciate tho tniili ahd doubt not ; I know 
neither prince nor beggar ; I court neither honour nor rcvorouce ; I take a 
friend by the hand and seek none other ; what e()in(;s easily I accept and am 
contented ; a palace and a thicket to me are all the same ; tho error of aib/e and 
tidiie is obliterated ; notliing is loss, notliing is gain. To get simh a teacher of 
tho truth puts an end to the errors of a million of births. Such a teacher as 
has now been revealed — the incomparable Thakur Day a Ram.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


brindA-ban and its temples. 

On t.lioir arrival at Briii'la-bau, llui first Bliriiic wliicli tho Gosains eroriod 
was oiiP in honour of tli(3 oponynioiis goddess Crinda Devi. Of tliis no traces 
now remain, if ( as some say) it stood in the Seva Kunj, wliieli is now a large 
walled garden witli a masonry tank Dear the IMs Mandal. Tlieir fame? spn'ad so 
ra|)idly that in 1570 tli(‘ Emjieror Akbar was induced to pay tliem a visit, and 
was taken ))lindrold into tlie sacred enclosure of tlie Nidliban,* wiiere such 
a inarv(Tious vision was revealcnl to him, that be was lain to ae.knowlc^dge the 
place as imksMl holy ground, Hofice the cordial sn])port which he gave to tho 
athuidant Ibijas, wlion tliey express(al their wish to erect a series of buildings 
more worthy of the local divinity. 

The four temples, commenced in honour of this event, still remain, though in 
a ruinous and liiilierlo sadly negleeleJ eondiiioii. They bear tlu) titles of Go- 
l)ind Deva, Go))i-mitIi, Jugal-Ki^bor and Madan Mohan. The first named is 
not only tla‘ fiJiest of this particular s(‘ri(\s, hut is th(‘ most impr(‘Ssiv(} rt'ligions 
edilier tli:il Hindu art has ever prodiuicd, at l(‘aHt in TTpp(U’ India. The body 
ot tl)(^ building is in tin* form of a Greek cross, 1.1i(} nave being a hundred feet 
in hmglli and tho breadth across the transepts the same. TIkj central eom])art- 
mt'iil is siirmonnti'd by a dome of singularly graceful proportions; aiul the four 
arms of the cross are roofed by a wjiggon vault of pointed form, not, as is usual 
in Hindu arcliiiecturo, composed of overlapping brackets, but constructed of 
irm* radiating arches as in our Gothics cathedrals. The walls have au av(‘rago 
ibickiioss of t(‘n feed, and ai'o i)ierced in two stag(?s, the upper stage being a 
regular ti’iforium, to whieli access is obtained by an internal staircase, as in tho 
somcwliat later tem]de of Hadlui Ballabb, wbi(di will be described further on. 
Tbi^ triforium is a reproduction of Muhammadan design, while the work both 
above and below it is pui'ely Hindu.f It should be noted, however, that the 

Tliis is tlK* local iiaiiic of tho, actual Brinrhi grove, to which the town owes its origin. The 
spot so (ii sigiiiiteil ia now of very liinilod area, liemmod in on all siilea by streets, but prot eeted 
from further eiicroaelinient by a liigh masonry Avail. name refers to the nine uidhis, or 

treasures, of Kuvera, tlie god of Avoalth. T'hey arc enumerated as folloAvs ; the I'adjmi, Mal.a- 
piidina, Sanklia, Malcara, Kacliliai)a, Mukundii, Naiida, Nila, and Kharva ; but it is not known in 
Avliut precise sense each separate term is to be taken. Eor example, Padma may moan simply 
* a lotus, * or again, as a number, ‘ 10,000 millions, ’ or possibly, ‘ a ruby. ’ 

t Thus eclecticism, which after all is only natural growth directed by local circumstances, 
has for ccntiirics past been the predominant characteristic of Mathura architecture. Jii most of 
the uew works that 1 have taken in hand, and notably in the Catholic Church, NvUich I had com- 
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arches are doeorativo only, not constructurnl : ilio spandrels in the head ini^ht 
be — and, as a faoi, lor ilia most part had b<;en — struck out, leaving only tlio 
lintel sMp])orled on the straight jainhs, wiiljout any injury to file stability of 
the building. They have been re-inserted in the eonrse of the n'ccait resto- 
ration. At the east (‘iitraneo of the iiavedluue is a small nartlu*x (ifteen feed, 
dee]) ; and at tlie west (uid, betAveen two niches and incased in a riedi ( anojiy of 
seiil])ture, a square-headed doorway h^ads into the elioir, a chamber S(.ino 
tw(‘nty ie(‘t hy twcaity, llcyond this was tlu* sacrarinm/* flanked on elilier 
side ])y a lattual elia])el ; (‘ach ol‘ these thr(*e cells being of tla; same dinKOi- 
sions as the elioir, and like it vaulted by a b;fly dome. The gt'iieral efVeet of 
the iiibu’Ior is not unlike that ]>rodiieed by 8aint Panrs Catlitsiral in lamdou. 
l’li<‘- latter hnilding has gnaatly the advantage in size, Imt in tlio other, the 
cc'utral domo is !iioi-(‘ elegant, wliik^ the rieluo* de<a)ration of tlie wall surface 
and the natural glow of the nsl sandstone supply tliat relitd’ and warmth of 
colouring which are so lamentably delicient in its western rival. 

The gronnd-])lan is so similar to that of many European cliiirehes as to 
sugg(!St the idea tlia.t the arehiteet w'as assistcsl by the flesuit missionaries, w ho 
were jxople of eonsiderable infliu^nee at Akhar’s court: w'erc tliis really tlu; 
cas(‘, tlic temple uonid ho one of the most eeleetie hnildiugs in the world, lia\ ing 
a (diristiaii ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of modified )Saraeeiiic 
character. Ibit the surmise, though a curious one, must not he too closely 
})ressed ; Ibr some of th(‘ temples at Khajurao, by Mahoha, are of similar Lh'sign 
and of Jiiiieli ('arlier date ; nor is it vtu’v likely tluit the J(^'«uiits would lia\ c‘ 
inteiested ditanselves in the construetion of a heathen lane. Sueh action on 
their j.’ai't, sii]»po.sing tlieiii to ha.ve taken it, would lijid a j'-iralJel in ti)e pe rsist- 
cncy with >vliich the Ifuke ot Vork (atterw'ards Janies 11.) stood out tor t]j(^ 
provision of twm side eliapels in Wren’s design for the Protiistant ealhedral of 
fSt. Paulks, — a ImildiiJg Avhieh he hoped in the course of his reign to recover for 
the Cat] 10 lies. 

It w^ouhl seem that, according to the original d(‘sign, there were to liave 
been liv(‘ towei’s : one over the ceiitnd dome, and the other four covering 

jiieufiMl jiiid iiDvv have to Jeavc uiifiiiiHhcd, J have conl'ornR'd to the (jcrtiiLs loviy tiiici Jiavo fihowu 
iny lecogiiitioii of its priiioiides, uot hy a scinUo iinit.alioJi of older oxainples, but rallicT by 
holdly modifying theiii ill accordance willi latci re(j[uiicmcijL8, and to dev eloping novel combma- 
tions. 

•The Sanskrit terms for the component parts «)f a temple are — the nave, mandupa; the choir, 
antard/a, ami the saer.'irium ffurhlut yriha. Tlie more ordinary Hindi substitutes are— for the 
nave, sahhdy and for the choir, while mandir, the lemidc, specially deauLcfs t .e s icra- 

xium, and any side chapel is styled a rnakaU, 
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respectively the clioir, sacrariuiu, and two chapels.* The sacrarium has been 
ivLterly razed to the ground, t the chapel towers wore never complet(‘d, and that 
over the choir, tlion^h tlie in(‘st perfect, has still lost several of its appear stages. 
This last was of 8ligl>t(>r elevation than the others, ocenj^ying the same ndaiive 
position as the spirelet ov(ir the sanclus hell in western ec’ch^siology. The loss 
of the towel’s and of the lofty arcaded ])arapot that snrinonntod the walls, has 
terribly marred the efteet of the exterior and given it a heavy st tinted appear- 
ance ; while, as a further distigurenient, a ])hiin masonry wall had Ixmui run 
along the top of the eentre dome. It is generally heliexaMl that this was hiiilt 
by Anrangzeb for the purpose of desexirating the t(‘mple, thongh it is also said 
to have been put up by the Hindus themselves to assist in some grand illumi- 
nation. In either case it was an ugly mod(n*n excrescaMiee, and its removal was 
the very first step taken at the commencemfmt of the recent repairs. f 

Under one of the niches at the west (mkI of the nave is a tablet with a long 
Sanskrit inscrij)ti()n. This has unfortnnately Ixaui too nmeh mutilated to allow 
of transcription, but so niiich of' it as can be deeiphered reconls the fact that 
the temple \Yas built in smidnit IGIT, A. 1). lolK), lunler tlio dlnadion of 
the two Gnrns, Ibipa and Samitana. As it was in veu'se, ii, ])robal)]y eonir- 
bined a miniinitm of infonnathm with an excess of verbosity, and its loss is 
not greatly to ho regretiod. The following is taken from the exterior ol‘ the 
north-west chapel, wliere it is cut into the wall some ten feet from the ground, 
and is of considerable interest: — 

N ^ 

ifPT 

HiiTRTi^: 3:: i ii 

♦ The south-west ch.apel encloses a subterranean cell, called I’ohtl Devi, which is said by 
some to he the Gosains’ original shrine in honour of the goddess Brinda. 

•f The saerariiira was roughly vchuilt in brick about the year 1854, and contains an image of 
Krishna in bis character of Giridliari (the mountain-supporter), with two subordinate figurei 
representing, the one Mahd Prabhii, i.a., Chaitaiiya, tlie other Nityatwind. 

J One section of this wmrk originally appeared in the Calcutta Review^’* and a correspond- 
ent, who saw it there, favoured me with the folhiwing note of a tradition as to the cauae of the 
wall being built. He writes,- “ Aurangzeb bad often of an evening remarked a very bright 
light shining in the far distant south-east horizon, and, in reply to his enquiries regarding it, was 
told that it was a light burning iu a temple of great wealth and magniliceuce at Brindarbau. 
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THE FOUNDER OP THE TEMPLE. 

Tn tho 341h year of tlio ora rated by tlio roi^n of the Emjinror 

Akbnr, Sri Malisinij I\b4n 8inli I)(n’a, son of Maliani j Blia^avati DTis, of* tlio 
family of Malidraj rritliii-aj, fonndoci, at tlio liSly stntion of IVinda-b an, tin's 
toinplo of Gubiiid Dova. 4bo bojid of tho Avorks, Knlyan Da'J, tlio Assistant 
bni)oriiit('ndont, IManik Chand (Jho])dr (?),^th(? architoct, Gobiiul Das of D(dln, 
tho mason, (lorakh l)as.” There is soino mistake in the eii/Tfvavino; of tho 
last words, wliich soom to be intended for Suhham bhavatu, like the Latin 
‘ F(hx, faiistumqiio sit.’ 

Tho Kao Prithi fc^inh mentioned in tho above was one of tho aneostors of 
the present Maharaja ot Jay pur. Ho had sovont(*en sons, of whom twelve 
came to mail s (estate, and to (‘a(*.h of them ho assiiji;i>ed a separati) appana.^o, 
whi( li, coll('otiv(‘ly, are km.wn as tho twelve kotliHs of Amber. Kaja Man 
fillip ihe founder of tho temple, was his ^roat grandson. 

He was appointed by Akbar suec(‘Ssively (Tovornor of tho dislnets alon^; 
the Indus, ot Kabul, and of IVihar. I>v bis (exertions, tho whole' (d (bKii 
and i^asLuai llen^al were re-amu'xed ; and so hii;]ily W(?ro his merits appro- 
eiated at court, that though a Hindu, h(5 was rais(;d to a hi^ixher rank than any 
odua’ (dliei'r in tlio n'alni. IL‘ married a sist<‘r of baksliuii Narayan, lidja of 
Koeh Bihar, and at tlu^ time ‘of his deceaso, whieh was in the ninth year of Iho 
rv\;r]} nf ffahano'ir, he had livin;^: B>hao Sinh, who siie.eoedod him upon 

the throne ot Ainher, and die<l in ld21, A. 1).* There is a tradition to tho 
elleet that Akhar, ai the last, joahms of his powerful sassal and (h'sirous lo I’id 
hims(*Il ol him, liad a e(mfeetioii prepared, part of whieh contained poison ; hut, 
eaiinhl in his own snare, h(' presented the innoxious portion to the Baja and 
ate that dnjo;<red witli death Jiirnself. The unworthy de(>d is explained hy 
IMan Sinlfs d('sio:n, whieh a])parently had reacheil tlio Empi'rbr's ears, to alter 
the succession in lavour ot' Khnsrau, his nejihew, instead of Salim. | 

In antieipation of a visit from Auran<>zel), the ima^o of tlu' ^od was 
Iransh'na'd to Jaypiir, and tlui Uosaiii of tli(i bmiple there has ever siiuxi been 
regarded as the head ot tlie eiKlownient. Tho name of the present incumbent 


He aec>>r<linffly resolved tlifii it should bo effect ii ally put out, and po^ju after sent s mio Iroops 
to tiu* place, who pluiiderifd jiud threw down as much of tlie leiiiple us they could, and then 
erected on the top of the ruins a inosquo wall, where, in order to complete the dc.^ecration, 
the Kiuperor is said lo have offered up hi§ prayers.” 

Vide Urofessor Blochmann’s ^iu-i-Akbari, p. 341. 

t The above tradition is quoted from Tod’s Uaiastluvn. De Laet, as translated hy Mr. 
LetUbridge, for Mdu fSir.b substitutes the uaim? of Mirza Ghazi beg. 
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is Syam Sundar, avIio has two agents, resident at Brindi-ban.* There was 
said To bo still in existence at Jaypur tlio original plan of the temple, showing 
its five towers, but on inspoefton 1 found that the painting, whicli is on the 
wall of one of the rooms in tli(; old palace at Amber, was not a plan of the 
temple at all, but an imaginary view of the town of Brinda-baii, in wliieh all the 
tem])h‘s are roprosonted as exactly alike, distinguishable only by their names, 
which are written above them. However, local tradition is fully agreed as to 
the number and position of tin* tow^ors, while tlicir arcliitc'ctund cliaraet(‘r eaji bo 
<lelonnined beyond a doubt by comparison with the smaller teinjdes of ihe 
Siiino age and style, ihe ruins of which still remain. Jt is thcrefoie ? f a littlo 
strange that of all tlie architects who have described this far^'ous not 

one has noticed its most characteristic feature — the harmonious eo‘!:i inallou 
of dome and spire— -whicli is still quoted as the groavcrux of modc' ii art, th i gb 
iieai'ly oOi/ years ago th (3 difficulty was solved by the Hindus wi^li cha?‘ai;t< r- 
islie grace and ingenuif.y. 

From the reign of Anraugzob to the present time nof a single litivl 
ever been taken to ensuni the preservation from fiirtbc’ decay e!’ thi,’ Te);' f, 
interesting architectural monument. It was looked u]>on IfV pf",»j.! ^ in th, 
iieiglih'Uurhood as a convenient quarry, where <'verj^^ hoiiso-buibi.n’ wa^^ ;1 "ri ^ 
to ('xeavato for materials ; while large trees bad been allowed to grow U]) in 
fissures of' the W'alls, and in tlie course of a few more siiinmcrs th(.;r spKm ling 
roots would have caused irreparable damage. Accordingly, after an inenhctn;ij 
attempt to enlist the syuipatbies of the Arcbmological Hopartnumt, the writci 
took ihe opportunity of Sir William Muir’s presence in the disti’ict, on (our, to 
solicit the afioiition on the part of the Government of some means for a eriing 
a catastrophe that every student of arcliitecture throughout the world would 
have regarded as a national disgrace. Though Ilis Honor declined to saiieiioTi 
any grant from rrovincial Funds, ho allowed a representation of the ruinous 
condition of the temple and its special arcliceological interest to bo made to the 
Government of India, wdio communicated it to tlie Maharaja of Jaypur, as the 
re})resontative of the Ibuudor. His Highness immediately recognized ^he claim 
that the building had upon him and made no difficulty about supplying the small 
sum of Rs. 5, COO, which had boon estimated by the Sujierintending Engineer as 
sutficiont to defray ihe cost of all absolutely essential repairs. f The work was 
taken in hand at ihe beginning of August, HS73. The obtrusive wall erecteil by 
the Muhammadans on the top of the dome was demolished; the interior cleared 

* They arc by name Jiabus Kailaij Chandra arid lihola-Nith. 

t A rfcvised aBtimate was afterwards prepared by ihe Mistrict Engiooer, who put it at 
lia 7^)000 fo|r the esterior, ^nd Jie. 67,867 for the interior, making a total of Rs. 1,^2,667, 
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ef several iinsi^liily party-walls and other modern excrescences ; and outside 
all the debris was removed, which had accumulated round tlie I'ase of the build- 
iuo; to the astonishing height of eight feet and in some places oven more, 
entirely concealing the handsomely moulded |)linth; a considerable increase vv;is 
thus made to tho elevation of the building — the one })oiiit in which, since the loss 
of the original j)arapct and towers, tlio design had appoartul defective. Many 
of the houses which liad been allowed to crowd iho court-yard close up to Die 
very walls of the temple were taken down, and two broad approaches opemed 
out from tho great eastern portal and tho south transept. Previously, the only 
access was by a narrow winding lane ; and there was not a single point iroiu 
which it was possible to obtain a complete view of the fabric. 

TIio next thing undertaken was the removal of a lingo masonry pillar that 
had been inserted under tho north bay of tiie nave to support a broken lintel. 
This was oMected by pinning up tho fractured stone with throe strong iron holts ; 
a simj)le and economical contrivance, suggested by ]\Ir. Inglis, Executive 
Engineer on the Agra Canal, in lieu of the costly and tedious process of in,s(‘rt- 
ing a now lintel and meanwhile supporting the wall by a masonry arch, which, 
thnugh tomporaiy, would have required most careful and substantial construc- 
tion, on account of the enormous mass resting upon it. 

On the south side of tho choir stood a large domed and pillared chhattri 
of very handsome and liarmonious design, though erected 40 years latisr 
than the tenijile. The following inscription is rudely cut on one of its four 
pillars; — 

w nmw fj ?:iinT Twr^rft ^ixriT tiTrl ii . 

In the year 161)3 1636 A.D.)? on an auspicious day, 

Kiirtik Badi 5, in tho resign of the Emperor Slidhjahan, this chhaUri was 
erected by Kaui Rambhavati, widow of Raja Bhiiii, the son of Riinii Ainar 
Sinh.” 

This Ran^ Amar Sinh, though one of the most gallant princes of his 
line, was the first sovereign of Mewiir who had to Btooj) to acknowledge him- 
self a vassal of the Delhi Emperor : not without a manful struggle, in which 
it is said that he fought against Jahangir’s forces in as many as seventeen 
pitched battles. He was succeeded on the throne, in J621 A, D., by his eldest 
60 U, Karan JSinh; while the younger, the Bhini of the inscription, being high in 
the favour of Prince Khuram, received also the title of Raja with a grant of 
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i^^rritory on tlio Bnnas, wlioro he built himself a capital, ealh‘d Ihijinahal. He 
(lid not, however, long enjoy his honours ; in IiLs frienuiship for the young 
])r*K(i he inducc'd him to cons[>ire against his elder brother, Parviz, the l ight- 
fnl lioir to ih(3 throne, and, in iho disturbances that ensued, lie was slain ; 
while Prince Khuram took refuge at the court of Uday^mr till his iiitljcr’s 
(h ath, in 1028 A. D., summoned him to ascend the throne of Dellii with the 
title of Shahjahan. 

As the chliattri was in a very ruinous condition and had heon rendered 
still imu’e insiicnri^ hy reducing the level of the ground round its f(>nn(la(ion.s, 
it was taken down and nw^reetod on the platform that marks the site of 
the old saerarium, where it serves to conceal the bare rubble wall that rises 

behind it. 

These works had more than exhausted the petty sum of Ks, 5,000^ which* 
(as la'inarkiHl at tile tinu') was barely enougli lo pay I’or the scalFolding recjuiri'd 
for a complete restoration ; but in ihe ln(^antim (3 8ir John Strachey had sneci^edod 
to iho GovernnK.mt of these Provinces, and he spe<‘(lily s]u)W(.‘d his interest in 
the nuilter hy making a lil)(‘!*al grant from piihlicj funds. \'/i(h this tlio roof' 
of ili(' entirii Imilding was tlioronglily n'paired ; the whoh^ of the upper p;irt of 
the east front, which was in a most j»erilons state, w'as tafam (h*vvn and n'lniilt ; 
and the pillars, hra(*k( G, and eaves of tlie ('xlernal aiatados on the norlli and 
south sides, togtJtlier with tin' pondies at, the four corners of the (jontral dome, 
were rdl reiuoved. A eomj)l{de I’estoration was also ellei/ted of the Jag-inohan 
(or elioir) lower, excepting only that tlie fmial and a f<ov stag(^s of slone-werk 
ininKMliat(‘ly under it wi're not added ; for tln^y had entirely perislaal and, in 
tlio absence of the original design, Sir John Btraehey would not allow me to 
replace! tluMU. As a gimeral principle the introduction of any new work under 
sneli eirciiinstances is nmcli to Ix^ deprecated, but in this particular ease there 
could not be any doubt as to the exact cliarac^ter and dimensions of the missing 
port ions, since the stages of the tower diminish from tlio bottom upwards in 
regular ])ro]U)rtion and all licar the same ornamenfation. Certainly, the pie- 
tures<[ue eilect would have been immensely (Enhanced liy giving the tower the 
pyramidal finish intended for it, instead of leaving it wdtli iis |»resent siiuitod 
ajipearance, 

Tlio work w’as conducted under my own personal supervision wiihout 
any professional assistance, except Mr. Inglis^s suggexstion, vvhicli I have duly 
chreniclcd, up to March, 1877, when Sir George Couper, who had two months 
previously been confirmed as Sir John Strachey’s successor, suddenly (ordered 
my transfer from the district. The restoration would most assuredly never 
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hare been nndortakon bat for my exertions, and as 1 had been engaged upon 
it so long and by general consent had succeeded so well, it was iiaiurally a 
dis{ip[)ointment to mo not to be allowed to complete it. However, all that was 
absolutely essential had been accomplished and for tlio comparatively modest 
outlay ol‘ Ks. d8,3G5, nearly a lakh less tlian the Public Works estimate. 

Mr. Pergusson, in his Indian Architecture, speaks of this temple as ^^ono 
of the most interesting and elegant in India, and iho only one, perhaps, from 
which a Eiiroj)ean architect might borrow a few hints.” 1 should myself 
have tliouglit that ^ solemn’ or imposing’ was a more appropriate term than 
‘elegant’ for so massive a building, and that the suggestions that might 
bo derived from its study were ‘ many’ rather • than ‘ few but the eritieism 
is at all events in intention a comidimentary one. It is, however, uiirortunato 
that tlie autlior of a book, whioh will long and deservedly be accepted as an 
aidhori ty, was not able to obtain more satisfactoiy information n^garding so 
not^bl(^ a. eJu'f (.Voeucre, The ground-plan that Tie supplies is extrciiKily incor- 
rect ; lor it gives iji faint lines, as if destroyed, the choir, of jag^niokauy which 
happens to be in more perfect preservation than any otlier part of the fabric, 
and it entirely omits the two chapeds that flank the adla on either sith? and are 
integral j)oriiuns of the d(?sig‘n. The cella itself is also omitted ; tliougli for 
this th(‘re was more excuse, since it was razed to the ground by Aurangzob 
and not a vestige of it now remains ; though the rough rubble wall of the choir 
shows wlicro it had been attached. 

These two parts of the building, the sacrariurn and the clioir, wore cer- 
tainly completed, towers and all. They alone wore indispensably necessary 
for liturgical i)urposcs and were therefore the first taken in hand, in the same 
way as in mcdiu.'val times the corresponding parts of a cathedral were often in 
use for many years before the nave was added. 

In clearing the basement, comparatively few fragments of carved stone 
were disco\Tred imbedded in the soil. There are some built up into the ad- 
joining houses, but cliiefly corhebs and shafts, which were clearly taken from 
the lower stories of the t(3mple. No fragments of the ui)per stages of the towen-s 
have been brought to light ; from .which fact alone it might reasonably bo con- 
jectured that they were never finished. This was certainly tiie ease with the 
two side chapels ; and the large blocks lying on the top of their walls, ready to 
be placed in position, are just as they were left by the original builders, when 
the work for some unexplained reason was suddenly interrupted. Probably, 
as in BO many other similar cases, it was the death of the founder, which brought 
everything to a stand-still. The tower over the oeutral dome was also, as 1 
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con^oture, never carried higher than we now see it; Imt the open area dea^ 
which crowned the facade, though not a fragment of them now remains, were 
probably put up, as the stpnes of the parapet still show the dents of the pillars. 
The magnificent effect which they would have had may be gathered from a 
view of the Jain temple in the Gwaliar fort ; which, though some 600 years 
earlier in date, is in genial arrangement the nearest parallel to the BrimlA-han 
fane, and would seem to have supplied Mdn Sinh with a model. It has been 
subjected to the most barbarous treiHment and unfortunately is still utterly 
neglected, though there is no more interesting specimen of architecture to be 
found in all India.* 

A modern temple, under the old dedication, has been erected within the pre- 
cincts and absorbs the whole of the endowment. The ordinary annual income 
amounts to Bs. 17,500; but by far the greater part of this, m,, Rs. 13,000, is 
made up by votive offerings. The fixed estate includes one village in Alwar 
and another in Jaypiir, but consists principally of house property in the town 
of Brindd-ban, where is also a large orchard, called Eddhd B&gb. This has 
been greatly diminished in area by a long series of encroachments; and a temple, 
dedicated to Ban Bihdri, has now been built in it, at a cost of Rs. 15,000, by 
Bdjd Jay Binh Deva, Chief of Charkh&ri in Bundelkhand. About a hundred 
years ago it must have been very extensive and densely wooded, as Father 
Tieffenthaller, in his notice of Brindi-ban, describes it in the following terras:—* 
L’endroit est couverl de beauooup d’arbres et resemble ^ nn hois saerd des 
aucieiis; il est triste par le mome silence qui y regne, quoiqu’ agrdable par 
Tombre dpaisso dcs arbres, desquels on n’ose . arracher un rameau, ni m^me 
une feuille; ce serait un grand ddlit.’* The site of the Seth’s temple was also 
purchased from the Gobind Dova estate, and a further subsidy of Rs. 102 a 
year is still paid on its account. 

The next temple Jo be described, tn«., that of Madan Mohan, ope of Krish- 
na's innumerable titles, stands at the upper end of the town on a high clifi 
near the Kili-mardan, or as it is more commonly called, the Kdli-dah GMt, 
>vbei:e the god trampled on the head of the great serpent Kali. The story of 
its foundation is given as follows in the Bhakt Sindhu of Lachman Dds, which 
is a modernized version of the Bhakt M41d. In this poem it is stated that the 
image of Gobind Ji Was found by Bfipa and San^tan at OS^and-g^Qw, where they 

* It seems scarcely possible that the Government should be aware of the lelghtlul 
Vandalism, the perfectly wanton mutilation and destruction of architectural antiquities of 
the highest value, that for the last SO years has been and itili is b^ng oomaiitted by officers Of 
the Public Works Department in the fort at Gwaiiar. It seemSf i say, scarcely possible, i^ace 
at the very same time it is spending lakhs of rupees in other parts of the Prorinoes oa 
the restoration of buildings, which are in no respect of superior interett 
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€»ttle-ah^ f 60 ^khMi mM m tdU Q<iMnd ndm 

4kwr^yt} theaee tkey brouglii; it t6 Brin(i4>*bfai erect«^ It w 
present temple iiw tfee Brahm kund. 
villages that time an tinmhabiM % 

beg; and one day a ^fiai m the city gave Sjni^n ^ image 
which he took and 8^ up 0h^ on the I>uha$|a^ JbUL Ihejrei 

too^hebnilt for hiniseit a litt)e^^^^^ the place the name of the 

Paaukandan Qhit^tbecause the r^d was so steep and bad that no cattle could 
go along it* (nicka^i^ 0 hau QMt kahdif iahm 

haUhi mmBukh laMiy, One day * i mer(^^ from Multan in the Pax\j4b, a 
khattri by caste, named B4m l]i8, but more fa^ as Kapdri, came 

down the rivet with a boat^Ioad of mer^M^dise to but stuck on a 

sand bank near the Kili-4ah Qhdi After trying iii vain for throe days to get off, 
he determito to discover the ltol (Bidni!^ an^^^^ bis assistance. So he 

came on shoi^, climbed up the hill, and tl^^nd gmito 
address his prayer to Madai^ Jdohanv HedM spy andibiis^to began 

to Boat, J^hen he * had sold all his goods at A^a he came and brought the 
price to Sandtan, who told him. to bu!id a temple with it "This he did and 
added the Ob& also, aft of led sto^^ « 


The temple, es we now see it, consists of a nave 57 feet long, with a choir 
of 20 feet square at the wesi e^ sanctuary of the same dimensions 

beyond. The nave has three openings on either side and a square door at the 
east end, immediately ou^de of which the ground has a precipitous drop of 
some 9 or 10 feet; thus the oifty entrance is from the side. Its total height 
would seem to have been only about 22 feet, but its vaulted roof has entirely 
disappeared ; the upper part of the choir tower has also been destroyed. *'That 
surmounting the saorarmm is a piaiu octagon of curvilinear outline tapering 
towards the summit. Attached to ita south side is a tower-crowiied chapel of 
similar character, but niucU more highly enriched, the whole of its exterior 
surface being covered with sculplured panels; its proportions are also much more 
elegant, Over its single door, which is at the east end, is u Sanskrit inscription, 
given first in Bengali and then in characters, which runs as follows:— 



It 





ggf^ « 


* Thi« derivation ii a very absurd one, JCandatt being a FetBlan word. Tlw real name of the 
0lidi bK Uts Sabskfit PrutkeMm, ndeea Sl^r as;# itahiewt or a# anWpftItet ef the cUif, 
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Of Qnru clescont, a compeer of MahMeva, whose hither was RdmchandrSy 
wlio^ sou was lluJha Vasaut, a jewel of good men; that mass of virtue, hy 
uam<‘ 8ri GunaimiiJ, dedicated iu approved fashion this temple to the sou of 
I^aiula (Naudkishor, i e.y Krishna.)” 

The above had never boon cojded before, and as the letters wore raised, 
instead of incised, and also much worn, a transKiript was a matter of some little- 
dillieiiUy, The Brahnian in charge of the shrine had certainly never troubled 
liiniself to take one, for he declared the inscription to be aTbsolubdy illegible^ 
or at least unintelligible, even if the letters could be deciphered. The iiiforma- 
iiuii given is not very jierspicuous except as to the name of the founder, and 
there is no indication of a date, but it would certainly be later tliau tliat of tbo 
main building, (wbieb was the work of Ram I>asj. The court-}'ard is enlered, 
alb'r tlie ascent of a flight ol* steps, through a massive square gateway with a 
pyramidal lower, wbieb groujis very effectively witli the two towers of the 
tern [ do. As th(' Iniildings are not only in ruins, but also from peeuliaritic's of 
slvlo ill-adapted to modern requirements, they aie seldom, if ever, used for 
religious scrvice,*wliieli is ordinarily performed in an elegant and snhstantial 
edifleo erected on the other side of the street iind(U’ the shadow of tlie older 
fane. The animal income is (‘stimatod at Rs. 10,100, of wliicli sum, Us. 8,000 
arc? the voluntaiy offerings of the faithful, while only Rs. 2,100 are derived 
fi’om j)ennaneiit endowment.^' A branch establishment at Jiadha Knud with 
the same dedication is also supported from the funds of the parent liouso. 

The nave, ruinous as it is, was evidently to a great extent rebuilt in coin- 
})ai-atively recent times, the old materials being utilized as far as possible, but 
wlicn tb(*y ran short, the place of stone being supjdied by brick. . A side-post 
of one of the doors on the s(uith side of the nave bears an inscription with the 
date Sauilmt 1081 (A. I). 1027), but it simply records a successful pilgrimage 
made by a native of Kanauj in tliat year. In 187.5 I greatly improved the 
;q»j)ej.vrance of the temple by reducing the level of the ground rpimd the chapel, 
the |diiith of which had been com[)letely buried, and by removing a number of 
buildings from inside the na^c and fronr the front of the clia|)el door. A 
boundary wall was also thrown down, and a new ajjproaoh to the court-yard 
oin’iied out from the east with a flight of masonry stops up the ascent. The 
latter were constructed hy the municipality at a cost of Rs. 200; the rest of 
the expense was borne by the Gosain. 

The original imago of Madan Mohan is now at Kurauli, wliere Rajd Q-op^l 
Siiib, who reigned from 1725 to 1757 A.D., built a new temple for its reception, 

* On the road from Hrindd-ban to Jait, within the boundaries of the village of Sunrakh, is a 
walled garden with a laiik, culled lUm Tal, part of the property of the temple of Madan Mohan. 
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after he had obtained it from his brother-in-law, the of Jaypnr. The 
Gusein whom he placed in charge was a Bengali from Mursliidabad, by name 
Edm Kisbor; the name of the present incumbent is Mohan Kishor. He has 
an endowment in land wdn'oh brings in a yearly income of Rs. 27,000. The 
god is fed seven times a day, the two principal meals being the rdjMog at mid- 
day and the sayana at sleeping time. At the other five only a light repast is 
offered, of sweetmeats, &g, ; these are called the mangaUdrti, which takes place 
at dawn ; the dhdp, at 9 A. M. ; the sringdr^ at 11 A. M. j dMp^ again at 3 P.M. ; 
and mndhydrti^ at dusk. 

With reference to this temple, a curious anecdote is told in the Bhakta 
Mdhi of a devout Vaisbnava, by name Sur Dds. He was Governor (Amin) of 
Sandila in Akbar’s reign, and on one occasion consumed all the revenues of 
his district in entertaining 'the priests and pilgrims at the temple. The trea- 
sure chests were duly despatched to Helhi, but when q^ened wore found to 
contain nothing but stones. Such exaggeraW devotion failed to commend 
itself even to tlie Hindu minister, Todar Mall, who threw the enthusiast into 
prison ; but the grateful god could not forget his faithful servant and 
speedily moved the indulgent emperor to order his release. The panegyric on 
Sur Das stands thus in the text of the original poem ; the explanatory narrative^ 
as added by Priya D^is, is too long to copy 

^ sniT 5na?iT %iC » 

jm r55n[T: suft nwl i 

^ ^1^ XlfH I ^ H 

wsrit: 5RT HI ^mr i 

Translation , — “ Joined together like two links in a chain are the god Madan 
Mohan and Sur Das, that paragon of excellence in verse and song, incarnation 
of the good and beneficent, votary of Rldhd Krishan, master of mystic deh'ghts. 
Manifold his songs of love; the muse of love, queen of the nine, came dancing 
on foot* to the melodies that he uttered ; his persuasiveness as unbounded 

• Each Rr 8 (the Hindu equivalent for the European Muse) has a special vehicle of its own, 
and the meaning appears to he that the Ras Srin({6r,or Erotie Muse, alighted on foot tb« better 
to catch the sound of his voice. 
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016 teii^^ Gopia&th, Vhioii inay^bfi iUgWIj the earlieaiof fte 
IS jaid to have been btiilt by EdesU til, i of 

kh6w6t branch of the KaohUwdhd Thikurs^ 1]^ d^iiogatshed hitos^l^^ 
in the repulse of hn Afghau invasion, that Akbat bcs^wed Upon him 
nf ])arbdri, with a grant of land and ite impOHant c<wninan horaej. 

He also accompanied his liege lord, Eijfi Man Sinh of Atnber, .agHnst the 
Mewdr H&na Fratdp/and further distinguished himself in the expedition to 
Kdbul. The date of his death is not known. The temple, of which he is the 
reputed founder, corresponds very closely both in style and dimensions with 
that of Madan Mohan, already described, and has a similar chapel attached to 
tlie south side of the saoranura. It is, however, in a far mofe ruinous condition ; 
the nave has entirely disappeared ; the three towers have been levelled with 
the roof ; and the entra-noe gateway of the court-y^^rd is tottering to its fall. 
The special feature of the building is a curious arcade of three bracket arches, 
serving apparently no oonstmotural purpose, but merely added as an orna- 
mental Screen to the south ^11, which already had a fine boldly moulded plinth 
and required no further adornment. The terrace on which this arcade stands 
has a carved stone front, which had been buried for years, till I uncovered it. 
The choir arch is of handsome design, elaborately decorated with arabesque 
sculptures. It was partly concealed from view by mean sheds which had been 
built up against it, all of which I caused to be pulled down; but the interior is 
still used as a stable, and the north side is blocked by the modern temple. This 
w as built about fijie year 1821 by a Bougali Kayath, Naud Kum^r Ghos, who 
also built the new temple of Madan Mohan. The votive oiferings hero made 
are estimated at Hs. 3,000 a year, in addition to which there is an endowment 
yielding an annual income. of Bs. 1,200. t 

The temple of Jugal Kisbor, the fourth of the old series, stands at the lower 
end of the town near the Kesi Gbit, Its construction is referred to the year 
Samhat 1684, i s., 1627 A D., in Hie reign of Jahhngir, and this founder’s name 
is preserved, as Hon-Karan. Be is said to have ^ b^^ dhauhfe Thikpr ; 
hut It ^ not improbable that he was the elder brother of B4esil, who built tha 
d»mpiebf The choir, which is slightly larger than |n the* njher: 

li— ,n ,, ,, ■( — — ; y'." .. Vi ; I 

* Tha iwia brottiarB are probably tba two 8aodbarvas thaavealy 
metamorphosed into orfm ^s till restored by JCrishoa to tb^ 

t The jStetb> wbe^ at^da fli* Parijbm, wM fnrchaiSd frbhl the 

temple of 0C|)iiit|lbir and 
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Tite nuTO has been Gompletaly l!be choir aroh ia e^n inteveating 

compoaition with a ian-light, so to jl»ioiW tracery m the head of the 

and a group above nepreaeutiftg Gobardhan Kill, 

i hiid caused the i^^hoie of the out^ ]i^moving from the 

upper room of the towdr ait ^uamletloii of pigeous* duug more thaO four feet 
deep ; and at my ei^geeiiiou ^ maoicip^ c^mif tee Imd rented the tern 
0 t'tipee a moiid!i to ensure ijbe alwayr being kept clean and unocOupied for 
^e readj^lns^eotioh of vieitora. As aocm I left the diatrictj the new magie«> 
trate vetoe4)%i; Mi^^^ once more a 

:*cattle shed.-' 

ihe eoiewhat ia% temjde beenair^dy n^ntipned in 

the previouB chapter. It is in itself a handsome buUding and is fui^r of 
special atchitectoral interest as the last %Bmple^ easly^eolectip style. The 

ground plan lis mueh the aame as in dbb templp of ' fiarideya at Gobardhan and 
the wdrk is of the same character, but camed out on alargmr scale. 
has an eastern faeado, 34 feet broad, is 4h« tHiee stages, ^ upper and 
lower Hindu, and fhe one between* in dbaradter/ 

The interior is4i €im vahlted^J^ ‘ft. X 2b ft) with a douhk 
ings north and south ; those in lower story 'haying btm^ets and ardiitraves 
axkd those abpye temg arches, as in the middle story of the front. 

These latter ^n intd a natww gaUeiy wiih, imall derestory windows looking 
oh to the sti^l. Selo^^ three bays of the colonnade are open door- 
ways^ and tlm two atlsither end by ^e staircase that leads to the 

upper gallery. "Some of oS^ stone eeUing. have fallen ;Jbut 

the outer ^roof, a steep gebl% also of sb)ney^^^^ Some trees how- 

ever have t^eh roht betww the slabs and' hnlees oarefuBy removed must even^ 
tually destroy it. The actual |hriae, or erila, as alsont the temple Gktbind 
Ifeva Was (tohiished by Aui^gie and only the pKnth remains,* upon w 
room^h^ which is ^used es a kit^n. As no mosque was ever erected 

at Brindk-ban, it is not a Utflh fStrange ^at Fergusspn’ m his History of 
In(han architecture, wl^opedar^ 4f very locality, should yehture to say: 
f^t dpe^ not appear pro^n j^ c^id wantonly thtow down the 

i;emp|U of the Hindus, excej^^y^ ibr the erection of 

eaves^ .Uhdv east front 

would coat Esi 4,5(IU^ and as a iy:piciHfJKmpie ^ architbcture, ito; bdiding is * 
^orth the oultay. A modern bhnpl^hatl, been urected on the sdulh side, and 
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the Tuvte of the old fabric has long been entirely disused. In fact this is the Iasi 
tomjde in the neighbourhood in which a nave was built at all. In the modern 
style it is so coinjiletely obsolete that its distinctive name even is forgotten. 

These five temi)los form a most interestin|V architectural series, and if 
Mr. Forgusson had ever been able to visit Brindu-ban or to procure photographs 
of them, it is possible that he would net Lave found the origin of the Hindu 
sikhara such an inscrutahlo mystery os he declares it to be. He conjectures 
tliat the external fonn may have been simply a coiistructural necessity result- 
iug from the employment internally of a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like 
that of the Treasury at MycenjB. But so far as my experience extends, no such 
ureh was over used 'iu a Hindu temj)le. Oii the contrary, the cella^ over which 
the sikhara is built, is separated from the more public part of the building by 
a solid wall pierced only by a doorway small enough to bo easily closed ; wliile* 
the chamber itself Is of no great height and is covered in with a vaulted ceil- 
ing, as to the shape of which nothing could be learnt from a view of the sikhara 
outside ; and vice versd. Thus at the great temple of Gobind Deva the central 
dom (3 of the nave (or porch as Mr. Fergusson very inappropriately calls it) is 
perfect ; but it is impossible to determine from thence with any certainty what 
would have been the outluio and proportions of the tower that the architect 
proposed to raise over it.. 1 have no question in my own mind that the origin 
of the sikiiara is to be found in the Buddliist stupa. Nor do I detect any violent 
break in the devolopineut. The lower story of the modern ternf)Io which, though 
most commonly square, is occasionaHy, as in the Madan Mohan and Hadh^u 
Balhihh examplc.s, an octagon, and therefore a near approach to a circle, is 
represented by the masonry plinth of the relic-mouiid; the high curvilinear 
rouf by the .swelling contour of the eartlien hill, and the pinnacle with its 
peculiar base by the Buddhist rails and' umbrella on the toj) of a Dagoba. 
From the original stupa to the iemjde of Farsvau6th at Khajurao of the lltli 
century, the towers of Madan Mohan and Jugal Kishor at B^ind^L-ban of the 
IGth, and the temple of Yishveishvar at Baq^ras, the gradation seems to be 
easy and continuous. 

Of the smaller temples some have been casually mentioned in connection 
with tlieir founders. Though of ancient date, they have been often renewed 
and possess no speeial architectural merit. The same may bo said of the 
Bengali temple of Sringar Bat, near the Madan Mohau, which, however, 
enjoys an annual income of Rs. 13,500, divided among three shareholders, 
who each take the religious services for four months at a time. The village 
of Jab/ingirpur on the opposite bank of tlxe river, including the sacred grove 
of Bel-ban, forms part of the endowment. 
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rAdhaballabh at brindAban. 
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The temple of R&dhd Ddmodar has a special claim to distinction from the 
fact that it contains the ashes of Jiva, its founder, as also of his two uncles, 
the Gosdins Rtipa and Sandtan, the founders of the temple of Gobind Dova, 
who in their life-time* had expressed a wish to be buried together within its 
precincts. Their joint anniversary is celebrated in the month of Sdwan, when 
the three shrines are visited by groat crowds of Bengalis, who, according to 
custom, make each some small offering. The proceeds used to be divided be- 
tween the priests of the two temples ; but in 1875, theRddhd Ddinodar Mahant 
made an attempt to engross the whole by excluding the Gobind Deva people 
from any participation in the ceremony. The plea advanced was tliat they 
were renegades from Vaishnavism since the time that they had complied with 
the Jaypur Mahdrdja’s order and marked their foreheads with the three 
horizontal .lines that indicate a votary of Siva. This exclusion was naturally 
resented by the Gobind Deva Mahant, who claimed the immemorial right of 
free access to his founder’s tomb, and as there seemed cause to antienpato that 
tho two rival factions would come to blows, precautions were taken to anf)press 
all external manifestations whatever, much to the chagrin of the Radh/i Danio- 
dar claimants, who had prepared to signalize their triumph by a display of 
exceptional magnificence. 

Of the modern temples, five claim special notice. The first in time, of 
erection is the temple of Krishna Chandrama, built about tho year 1810, at a 
coi^t of 25 lakhs, by the wealthy Bengali Kayath, Krishna Chandra Sinh, better 
known as the Laid Bdbu- It stands in a large court-yard, which is laid out, 
not very tastefully, as a garden, and is enclosed by a lofty wall of solid masonry, 
with an arched gateway at either end. The building is of quadrangular form, 
160 feet in length, with a front central compartment of three arches and a 
lateral colonnade of five bays reaching back on either side towards the colla. 
The workmanship throughout is of excellent character, and the stone has been 
carefully selected. Tho two towers, or sikharas, are singularly plain, but have 
been wisely so designed that their smooth polished surface may remain unsullied 
by rain and dust. 

The founder’s ancestor, Bdbu Murli Mohan Sinh, son of one Har Krishna 
Sinh, was a wealthy merchant and landed proprietor at Kdndi in Murshidabad. 
His heir, Bihdri Lai Sinh, had three sous, Rddhd Gobind, Ganga Gobind, 
and Rddhd Charun : of these, the last-named, ou inheriting his share of the 
paternal estate, broke off connection with the rest of the family and has drop- 
ped out of sight. Radhd Gobind took service under Allah Virdi Khdn and 
Sirdj-ud-daula, Nawdbs of Murshidabad, and was by them promoted to posts 

60 
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of higJt honour. A rest-house for travellers and a temple of B&dhd Ballabh, 
which he founded, aro still in existence. He died without issue, leaving his 
property to his brother, Gang& Gobind, who took a prominent part in the 
revision of the Bengal settlement under Lord William Bentinck, in 1828. He 
built a number of dharrnedlds for the reception of pilgrims and four temples 
at RAmchandrapur in Nadiya. These latter have* all been washed away by 
the river, but the images of the gods were transferred to KAndi. He also 
maintained several Sanskrit schools in Nadiyd ; and distinguished himself by 
the extraordinary pomp with which he celebrated his father’s obsequies, spend- 
ing, moreover, every year on the anniversary of his death a lakh of rupees 
in religious observances. Ganga Gobind’s son, Pr&u Krishan Sinh, still fur- 
ther augmented his magnificent patrimony before it passed in succession to his 
son, Krishan Chandra Sinh, better known under the soubriquet of / tho L61d 
Babii.’ He held office first in Bardwdn and then in Orisd, and, when about 
thirty years of age, came to settle in the holy land of Braj. In connexion 
with his temple at Brinda-ban he founded also a rest-house, where a large 
number of pilgrims are still daily fed ; the annual cost of the whole establish- 
ment being, as is stated, Rs. 22,000. He also enclosed the sacred tanks at 
Radhd-kund with handsome ghdts and terraces of stone at the cost of a lakh. 
When some forty years of age, he renounced tho world, and in the character 
of a Bairdgi continued for two years to wander about tho woods and plains 
of Braj, begging his bread from day to day till the time of his death, which 
was accidentally caused by the kick of a horse at Gobardhan.^ Ho was fre- 
quently accompanied in his rambles by Mani R4m, father of the famous Seth 
Lakhmi Ohand, who also liad adopted the life of an asetio. In the course of 
the ten years which the Ijdld Babu spent as a worldling in the Mathura dis- 
trict, he contrived to buy up all the villages most noted as places of pilgrim- 
age in a manner which strikingly illustrates his hereditary capacity for busi- 
ness. Tho zamluddrs were assured that ho had no pecuniary object in view, 
but only the strict preservation of the hallowed spots. Again, as in the days 
of Krishna, they would become the secluded haunts of the monkey and the 
peacock, while the former proprietors would remain undisturbed, the happy 
guardians of so many new Arcadias. Thus the wise man from the East picked 
up one estate after another at a price in every case far below the real value, 
and in some instances for a purely nominal sum. However binding his fair 

The followiug Hindi couplet is current iu the diitrict with refereooe to the death of the two 
^uilUonaires, the LdlaBabu and Parlkh Jf, 

L&li Babu margaya, ghora doshlagdje, 
f Bidhi son ko basae ? 
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promises may have boon on the conscience of the pious B&bu, they were never 
recorded on paper, and therefore are naturally ignored by his absentee descend- 
ants and their agents, from whom any appeal ad misericordiarn on the part of 
the impoverished representatives of the old owners of tho soil meets with very 
scant consideration. The villages which he acquired in the Mathur6 district 
are fifteen in number, viz., in the Kosi Pargana, Jau ; in Clihatfi, Nandganw, 
Barsttna, Sanket, Karhela, Garhi, and Hathiya ; and in the homo pargana, 
Mathura, Jait, Maholi, and Nabi-pur ; all these, except tho last, being more 
or loss places of pilgrimage. To these must be added the four Giijar villages of 
Pirpur, Gulalpur, Chamar-garhi, and Dhimri. For Nandginw he gave Rs. 900 ; 
for Barsana, Rs. 600 ; for Sanket, Rs. 800; and for Karhela, Rs. 500 ; the annual 
revenue derived from these places being now as follows; from Nandganw, 
Rs. 6,712 ; from Barsdna, Rs. 3,109 ; from Sanket, Rs. 1,642 ; and from Karhela, 
Rs. 1,900. It may also be noted that payment was invariably made in Brinda- 
ban rupees, which are worth only thirteen or fourteen anas each. The Bdbu 
further purchased seventy-two villages in Aligarh and Bulandshahr from 
Baja Bir Sinb, Chauhdn ; but twelve of these were sold at auction in the time 
of his heir, Babu Sri Ndrdyan Sinh. This latter, being a minor at his father’s 
death, remained for a time under the tutelage of his mother, the Rdni Kaitani, 
who again, on his decease, when only thirty years old, managed the estate till 
the coining of age of tho two sons whom his widows had been specially autho- 
rized to adopt. The elder of tho two, Pratdp Chandra, founded an English 
school at Kdndi and dispensary at Calcutta. Ho was for some time a Mem- 
ber of tho Legislative Council of Bengal, received from Government the title 
of Bahddur, and was enrolled as a Companion of tho Star of India. He died 
in 1867, leaving four sons, Giris-chandra (since deceased) Puran-chandra, 
Kdnti-chandra, and Sarad-chandra. The younger brother, Isvar-cliandra, who 
died in 1863, left an only son, Indra-chandra, who now enjoys half the 
estate, the other half being divided between his three cousins. During their 
minority the property was under the control of the Court of Wards ; the Gene- 
ral Manager being Mr. Robert Harvey of Calcutta. The gross rental of the 
lands in tho Mathurd district is Rs. 78,738, upon which tho Government de- 
mand, including the 10 per cent, ccss, is Rs. 49,4'96. The value of the property 
when taken in charge was estimated at Rs. 2,40,193 ; it has now increased to 
Rs. 3,80,892. 

The great temple, founded by Seths Gobind DAs and EAdhA Krishan, 
brothers of the famous millionaire Lakhmi Chand, is dedicated to Rang Ji, or 
Sri Ranga NAth, that being the special name of Vishnu most affected by 
BAmAnuja, the founder of the Sri SampradAya, It is built in the Madras 
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m wjcordimee with plauB aappiied by their gum, the gmt' Saii«lgrlft 
ftohplar, Swami itapg^o^ dryd, a native ' of tli^at part of 

^ The works were oommenoed m 1845 aijd completed in 1851, at a cost 
of 45 lakhs of rupees. The outer walls meastiro 779 feet in lengthy by 440 in 
breadth, and enolose a fine tank and gardea in addition4o the actual temple- 
court. This lattet has lofty gato^towers, or ffopurasy covered with a '^roftisidn 
of coar^ sculpture. In front pfi the gq^ is erected a pillar, or dhv<ij(t BtqmbhUf 
of copper gilt, siiicty l^eet in height, and also sunk some twenty*fonr feet more 
below the surface of the ground. Thia* ilone cost Hs. 10,000. ^ The principal 
or western* entrance of the outer colartls surmounted by a paviliijp, ninety- 
three feet'fiigh, constructed in the Mathurd style after the desjgn Of a native 
Artist. ** in its graceful outJities and the elegance of its reticulated traoei^,* it 
presents a striking contrast to the heafy and misshapen masses of the Madr^ 
Gopura, which rises immediately m front of it, A little to one side of the 
entrance is a detached shod, in which the god*s rathf or carriage, is kept. It 
is enormous wooden tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies at the 
comers, and is brought out only once a year in the month of Chait during the 
festival ‘of the Brahmotsav. The mela lasts for ten days, on each of which the 
god is taken in state from the temple along the road, a distance of 690 yards, 
to a garden where a pavilion has been erected for bis reception. The proCgs-* 
sion is always attended with torches, music, and jnoense, aud some military 
display contributed by the RAja of Bharatpur. On the day, when the rat/t is 
used, the image, composed of the eight metals, is seated in the centre of the oar, 
with attendant BrAhmans standing on either side to fan it with chanties, ^lach 
of the Seths, with the rest of the thrqpg,, gives tm occasioiml hand to the ropes by 
which the ponderous machine is drawn ^ ‘and by dint of much exertion, the 
distance is ordinarily accomplished in the space of about two and-a-half* hours. 
On thg evening of the following day there is a gra!hd display of fire-works, to 
which all the European residents of the station are invited, and >vhich attracts 
a large crowd of natives from the country round about. On other day4 when 
the rath is not brought out, the god' has a wide choice of yehiolOs, b^ihg borSe 

•i ’ ' ' ' ' ' ~ ' ' V""' ' ' " " '' 

^ traniUted some of R&m&uuKs works from the Ungnm of Sqittbdm Xiidift into 
and was the author of two i^tomkal treatises ha menoe of the oribodosc^ 

The first pamphlet entitled t)ttrjsna-kari-paueh4aana, which iWtteo 
as a^anewer to sight questions propoundIA, for tnlurion bj the Saivite ^audits of iliiypgr. Tfaef 
not being convinced had a re|omder published under the name of fiajjana^maoo* 
nuraniana, which elicited a more elaborate work Ijrom the Swdfut, called VyltUoha^vidrlvanafiif 
in which be brought together a great number df texts from the canoniedt Berlpturoa of the 
Hln^ns in support of his own views and in refukfion of thotn^ bis bppoueois. He died on 
the 8S^h of March, 1B74. 
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BNBOWKaiiT or rai wtern’s tempiju 

now on a palki, a riclily gilt ‘ tabernacle/ {pitnya^kotU)^ a tbrone (sinJitisan)j or 
a tree, oitlier tbe kadamb, or the tree of Paradise ; now on 

flom(‘ <U .ni-god, as the sun or the moon, Garura, danum^, or Sesba; now 
again no Buine animal, as a horse, an elephant, a lion, a swan, or the fabulous 
eight^footed Sarahha, The ordinary cost of ono of these celebrations is about 
lis. 5,000, while tlie annual expenses of the whole establishment amount to no 
less than Rs. 67,000, the largest item in that total being lis. 30,000 for the hkog, 
or food, which after being presented to the god is then consumed by the priests 
or given away in charity. Every day 600 of the Sri Vaishnava sect are ted 
at the temple, and every morning up to ten o’clock a dole of flour is given to 
anyone of* any denomination who chooses to apply fgr it. 

The endowment consists of thirty-throe villages, yielding a gross income 
of Rs. 1,17,000, on wdiich the Government demand amounts to Rs. >74,000. 
Of the thirty-three villages, thirteen, including oru? quarter of Brincla-ban, arc 
in the Mathui'^, and twenty in the Agra district. The votive offerings amount 
on an average to Rs, 2,000 a year, and there is further a sum invested in the 
Rinds which yields in annual interest as much as Re. 11,800. In 18G8, the 
whole estate was transferred by the 8w’4ini — the deed of transfer bearing a 
stamp of Rs. 2,000 — to a committee of management, who on his death wore 
hound to appoint a successor. This arrangement was necessitated by the bad 
conduct of his son Srioiv4s^charya^ — named according to family custom after 
the grand father— wdio far from being a scholar like his father, is barely edu- 
cated n[i to the ordinary level of his countrymen ; while his profligacy is open 
and notorious. Immorality and priestly dignity, it is true, are not universally 
accountL'd as incompatible qualities ; but the scandal in his case is augmented 
by the ceremonial pollution he incurs from his habit of familiar intercourse 
wdth the lowest classes of the people, while his reckless extravagance knows 
no hounds. Since hie father’s death he receives a fixed allowance for his^ 
maintenance ; but another Guru has been brought up from Madras to conduct 
the temple servdcea, and the estate is entirely under the control of the commit.- 
tee. This consists of six members^ of whom the most active is Seth NfirAyaii 
Dds. Ho. is ako appointed general attorney for the trustees, and all the temple 
property, valued at about 20 lakhs, is entered m his name. Since the new 
arrangement, there has hew no falling off in the splendour of the festivals or 
in the liberality with whidi the different charities are maintained, while at the 
same time the estate has been improved and the cost of establishment reduced. 

Of the villages that form the endowment, three in Mahdban and two in 
Jalesar were confeiTod on the temple by R4ja MAn Sinh of Jaypur. Though 
ike lawful heir to the throne, he never took his seat upon it He was the 
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postbugious son of Raja Prithi Sinh, on whoso death, in 1779 A. D., tho surviv- 
ing brother, Pratap Sinh, claimed the succession. Tho nephew’s right was sub- 
sequently ii])held by Daulat Rao Sindhia, but tho young prince was devoted 
to letters and religion, and on being assured of an annual income of Rs. 30,000 
lie gladly relinquished the royal title and retired to Brinda-ban. Ji(M-o ho^pont 
th(i roiuainder of his days in th(i practice of the most rigid austerities, till (leath 
overtook him at the ago of 70, in 1848. For 27 years he had remained sitting 
cross-legged in one position, never moving from his seat hut once a week when 
nature compelled him to withdraw. Five days before his death he predicted 
his coming end and solemnly bequeathed to the Seth the care of his old sor- 
vanls ; one oi* whom, Lakshmi Nariiyau Byas, was manager of tho temple estate, 
till his death in 1874. 

If the effect of the Seths’ lavish endowment is impaired by the ill- judged 
adoj)tion of a fonngn style of architecture, still more is this error apparent in 
the temple of Radha Ihuiuin, completed within the last few years. The 1‘oiiiuler 
is Sail Kundan Lul, of liakhnau, who has built on a design suggested by the 
in()(l(‘rii secular buildings of that city. The prin(;ipal entrances to the court- 
yard is, in a grandiose way, decidedly efleotivo ; and the temjile itself is con- 
st rucl(‘d of* the most costly inat(M’ials and fronted with a colonnade of sjiiral 
marble |)illars, eacdi shaft being of a single piece, wliicli tliough rather too 
attiMiun ted are uiujiiostionahly elegant. The mechanical execution is also good ; 
but all is reiKhu’cd of no avail by tho abominable taste of the design. Tho 
facade with its uncouth pediment, flanked by sprawling monsters, and its row 
of life-size female figures in meretricious, but at tho same time most ungrace- 
ful, attitudes, resembles nothing so mmih as a disreputat.lo London casino; 
a sovt'rt', tliongli doubtless unintended, satire, on tlio part of tlio architect, on the 
character of the divinity to whom it is consecrated. Ten lakhs of rupees are 
said to have been wasted on its construction.* 

In striking contrast to this tasteless edifice is the temple of Radha 
Indi a Kishor, built by Rani Indrajit Kimvar, widow of Hot Ram, Bnibman 
zainindar, of Tikiiri by Oaya. It was six years in building, and w^as coirijdetod 
at the end of 1871. It is a square of seventy feet divided into three aisles of 
five l>ays each, with a fourth space of equal dimensions for the reception of tho 
god. The sikhara is surmounted with a copper kalas^ or final, heavily gilt, 
which alone cost Rs. 5,000. The piers are compos(',d of four conjoined pillars, 

♦ In imitation of the bad example thus set, a new temple dedicated to IUdh& Gopni was built 
in 1873 by Llild Bnij Kishor, a wealthy resident of Shahjahdnpur, where he is district treasurer. 
It has a long frontnge facing one of the principal streets, with a continuous balcony to the upper 
story, iu which each pillar is a clumsily carved stone figure of a Sakhi, or ‘dancing girl,* 
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each shaft being a single piece of stone, brought from the Paharpur quarry in 
Bharatpur territory. The building is raised on a high and enriched plinth, 
and the entire design is singularly light and graceful. Its cost has been three 
lakhs. 

The temple of Rddhd Gopdl, built by the Maliardja of Gwaliar, under 
the direction of his guru JJrahmuebari Giri-dhari Uas, is also entitled to some 
special notice. The interior is an exact counterpart of an Italian church and 
would be an excellent model for our architects to follow, since it secures 
to perfection both free ventilation and a softened light. It consists oi' a nave 
58 feet long, with four aisles, two on either side, a sacrarium 21 fec^t in depth 
and a iiarth(‘x of the same dimensions at the entrance. The outer aisles ot tlio 
nave, instead of being closed in with solid walls, have open arches slopped 
only with wooden bars ; and the tier of windows above gives on to a balcony 
and verandah. Tims any glare of light is impossible. The building was 
oj)ened for religious service in 1860, and as it stands has cost four lakhs of 
rupees. The exterior has a mean and unsightly appearance, which might bo 
obviated l)y the substitution of reticulated stone tracery for the woochm bars of 
the outer arches below and a more substantial balcony and verandah in lieu of 
the present rickety erection above. An entrance gateway is now being added. 

There are in Brin(?a-ban no secular buildings of any great antiquity. 
The oldest is tlie court, or Ghera,as it is called, oflSawai Jay Siiih, the founder 
of Jaypur, who made Brinclu-ban an occasional residence during the time 
that he w^‘ls Governor of the Province of Agra (1721-1728). It is a largo 
walled enclosure with a pavilion at one end consisting of two aisles divided into 
five bays by piers of coupled columns of red sandstone. The river front of the 
town lias a succession of ghats reaciiing for a distance of about a mile and-a-half. 
Their beauty has been greatly marred by the religious mendicants, who have 
taken possession of all the graceful stone kiosquus and utilized them for cooking 
places, blo(!king uj) the arches with mud walls and hlackening the carved work 
with the smoke of their fires. 1 cleared out a gnait many, but left the task 
unfinished. The one highest up the stream is tlie Kali~mardan Ghat with the 
kadamb tree from which Krishna plunged into the w^ater to encounter the 
great serpent Killiya; and the low^est at the other end is Kesi Ghat, where ho 
slew the equine demon of that name. Near the latter are tw'o handsome man- 
sions built by the Ranis Kishori and Lachhmi, consorts of Kanjit Sinh and 
Bandhir Sinh, two successive Rajas of Bharatpur. In both the arrangement 
is identical with that of a mediaeval college, carried out on a miniature scale 
but with extreme elaboration of detail. The buildings are disposed in the form 
of a quadrangle, with an enriched gateway, in the centre of one front and 
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opposil^ it tlie clinpel, of more imposing elevation than the ordinary domestic 
apartments, which constitute the two flanks of the square. In Kani Lachmi’s 
hmj (such being the distinctive name for a Imilding of this character), the 
tein})lc front is a very rich and graceful composition. It has a colonnade of 
five arches standing on a high plinth, which, like every part of the wall surface, 
is covered with the most delicate carving, and is shaded above by unusually 
broad caves which have a wavy pattern on their under-surfaeo and are sup- 
ported on bold brackets. The work of the elder iiani is of much plainer cha- 
racter ; and a third kunj^ which stands a little lower down the river, close to 
the tom})lc of Dhir Samir,* built by Thakur Badan Sinh, the father of Siiraj 
Mall, tlu) first of the Bharatpur though large, has no architectural pre- 

tensions whatever. The most striking of the whole series is, however, the 
Ganga Mohan Kiuij, built in the next generation by Gaiigi, Suraj MalBs 
Biini. Tbo river front, which is all that w^as ever completed, has a high and 
massive basemont story, which on the land side, as seen from the interior of 
the court, becomes a mere plinth for the support of a majestic double cloisb^r 
with broad and lofty arch and massive clustered pier. The style is precisely 
the same as that wh'ch prevails in the Garden Palace at Gig, a work of the 
same chief; who, however rude and uncultured himself, a}>j>ears to have been 
able to appreciate and commtind the services of tho highest available talent 
wlioihci in the arts of war or peace. His son, Ratn Sinh, would seem to have 
inlieritcd his fatlier’s arcliitoctural proclivities, for ho had commenced what 
j)romised to be a very large and htfhdsome mausoleum for the reception of his 
own t'uneral aslies, but died before the work had advanced beyond the first 
story. This is in one of the largo gardens outside tlie town beyond the Madan 
Mohan t(3iiiplo, and has not been touched since his death. 

A few years ago the town w\as exceedingly dirty and ill kept ; but this 
state of things ceased from tho introduction of a municipality. The oonser- 
vaiicy arrangements are now of a most satisfactory * character, and all the 
streets of any importance have been either paved or metalled. Ihis unambi- 
tious, but most essential, work has, up to the present time, absorbed almost all 
the surplus inconie ; the only exception being a house, intended to sarve both 
for municipal meetings and also for the reception of European visitors, which 

♦ In explanation of tbo title of this temple, which means literally ‘a soft breeze,’ take the 
following line from the Gitd Gohinda ol Jsyadeva 

Dhira-sdmire yamund-iire vasati Pane vanfi^mdli, 

which may be thus translated— 

He is waiting,, flower-begarlandfd, beneath the forest trees, 

Where cool across the Jamuu& steala the soft delicious bre^ge. 
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I had not quite completed at the time of my transfer. It is in Indian style 
with carved stone pillars and arches to the verandah and pierced tracery in 
the windows. As the ground about it had also been taken up for a garden, 
the whole would have formed a conspicuous ornament to the official quarter 
of the town, where all the other buildings are on the conventional and singu- 
larly prosaic D. P. W. type. Education, as conducted on European principles, 
has never made mu‘ h way in the town, in spite of the efforts of the committee 
to promote it by the establishment of schools of different grades. ISome of 
these have be^n closed altogether. The Taheili school, completed in 1868 at a 
cost of Rs, 3,710, wffiich included a donation of Rs. 500 from Swami Ranga- 
charya, the head of the Seth's temple, still continues and has a room also for 
some Anglo-vernacular classes ; but the number of pupils, though variable, is 
never very large. Tie children find it more lucrative and amusing to hang 
about the temples and act as guides to the pilgrims and sight-seers. The dis- 
pensary, also opened in 1868, cost the small sum of only Rs. 1,643 ; but as yet 
it has had no accommodation for in-door patients. As such a largo number of 
people come to Brindd-ban simply for tlie sake of dying there, wffiile of the 
resident population nearly one-half are professed celibates, the proportion of 
births to deaths is almost in inverse ratio to that which prevails olsowhore ; a 
circumstanoe which might well startle anyone who was unacquainted with the 
exceptional character of the locality. The municipal income for the year 
1871-72 was Rs. 17,549, wliich may be regarded as a fair average. Of this 
sum, Rs. 16,666 were derived from octroi collections ; the tax on articles of 
food alone amounting to Rs. 13,248. These figures indicate very clearly, what 
might also be inferred from tlie precedingsketcb, that there is no local trade or 
manufacture, and that the town is maintained entirely by its temples and religi- 
ous reputation. There was a mint ( Tahdl) established here by Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, in 1786, whence the name of the street called the Taksdl-wali-Gali. 
When the Jdts were in possession of the country, they transferred it to Bharat- 
pur, where wjiat are called Brindd-bani rupees are still coined. They are espe- 
cially used at weddings, and when there are many such festivities going on, tho 
coin is sometimes valued at as much as 13 anus, but ordinarily sells for 12. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IX. 

I.— Calendar of Local Festivals at BRiNDiif-BAN. 

Chait Sudi {April 1 — 15). 

1. Chait Sudi 8. — Ganguur : adoration of Ganpati and Gauri, In the 
older Sanskrit calendars this day is generally named Saubhagya Sayana, and 
is appropriated to a special devotion in honour of the goddess Arundhati, 
^vllich is recommended to bo practised by all women who desire to lead a happy 
married life and escape the curse of early widowhood. At the |)rcsent day 
the oblations to Gauri are accompanied by the repetition of the following un- 
couth formula, in commemoration of a IMni of Udajpur, who, after enjoying 
a life of the utmost domestic felicity, had the further hajjpiness of dying at the 
simie moment as her husbaraj^:— 

5th: 5tr ti% xnr^i ttisi xi^i ^ ^i?it tTi^t 5th: % 

O O' 

^T^T SRTfe SRTfesRT ^ fSWfil % tcrT TT^f 

giK TTXIT xnTJTUT ^ f5^T I 

2. Chait Sudi 9. — lidrn Navami. Bfima’s birthday. 

3. Chait Sudi 11. — Pluil doL 


Baisdhh (April — May), 

4. Baisdhh Sudi 3 , — Akhay Tij. Among agriculturists, the day for set- 
tling the accounts of the past harvest. Visits are paid to the image of Bilijiri, 
which on this festival only has the whole body exposed. The ceremony is hence 
called ‘ Cliandaii bag^ k;^ darsan,’ as the idol, thougli besmeared with sandal-wood 
(chandan)^ lias no clothing (bdgd). The temple bhog on this day consists exclu- 
sively of kahris ( a kind of cucumber) ddl^ and a mash made of wheat, barley, 
and chaud ground up and inixeil with sugar and ghL 


5. Baisdkh Sudid . — danaki Navami. Held at Akriir. Sitfi’s birthday.^^ 

6. Baisdkh Sudi Hit jj ka utsav ; at the Eas Mandal. Anniversary 
of the birth of the Gosain Ilari Vans. 

7. Baisdkh Sudi 14.-^Narsinh avatar. 

Jeth (May’^June), 

8. Jeth Badi 2. — Perambulation, called Ban bihdr kd parikrnma. The 
distance traversed is between five and jsix miles, each pilgrim starting from the 
ppigt which happens to be most convenient* 
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9. Jeth Badi 5. — Tho same, but at night. 

10. Jeth Badi lh — R4s Mandal. 

11. Jeth Sudi 5. — Jal J&tra. 

On the, full moon of Jeth, Gaj-graliar k4 Mela: representation of a fight 
between an elephant and a crocodile in the tank at tho back of tho Seth’s temple. 

Asdrh {June — July), 

12. Asdrh Sudi 2. — Rath J^tra. Tho god’s collation, or hhog^ consists On 

this day only of mangoes, fruit and chand, - 

13. Aaarh full moon, — Dliio dhio ka mola at Madan Mohan, followed by 
the Pavan Fariksha. 

Srdvan {July --^August), 

14. Srcivan Badi 5. — HAdha Raman Ji kA dhio dhio. Mourning for tho 
death of (Josdin Gopal Bhatt, the founder of the temple. 

15. Srdvan Badi 8, — Gokulanand ka dhio dhio. Mourning for the death 
of Gosain Gokulanand. 

16. Srdvan Sudi 3, — Hiudol, or Jhul-jAtra. Swinging festival. 

17. Srdvan Sudi 9. — Fair at the Brahm Kund. 

18. Srdvan Sudi 11. — Pavitra-dhAran, or presentation of Brdhmaiiicul 
threads. 

19. Srdvan full moon, — Fair at the Gyan gudari. 

Bhddon {August — September,) 

20. Bhddon Badi 8. — Janm Ashtami, Krishna’s birthday. 

21. Bhddon Badi 9. — Climbing a greasy pole, which is set up outside the 
temple of Rang Ji, with a dhoti, a lota, five sers of sweetmeats, and ils. 5 on tlio 
iop, for the man who can succeed in getting tliem. This taki^s place in the alter- 
noon. In the evening, the Nandotsav, or festival in honour of Nanda, is held 
at the Sringar-bat, and continued through the night with music and dancing. 

22. Bhddon Sudi 8. — RadliA Ashtami. Radba’s birthday. A largo 
assemblage also at the Mauni Dds ki tatti by tho Nidh-ban, in honour of a 
saint who kept a vow of perpetual silence. 

23. Bhddon Sudi 11. — Jal jhoini mela, or Kurwatui, %e turning of the 
god’ in his four month’s sleep. 
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Kuvdr {September — October')^ 

24. Kuv(i)^ Badi 11,— Festival of the Sanjhi, lasting for five days ; and 
mola at the Brahm kund. 

25. Kuvur jSiiA' L — D'ln Lila at the Gy&n-gndari and mela of the Kalpa- 
vriksha. 

26. Kuutir Sudi 10.— The Dasahara. Commeinoratioa of h^iua’s conquest 
uf Lanka. 

27. Kuvdr Sudi 11. — Perambulation. 

Kdriik {October — November)\ 

28. Kdrtik new rnoow.— Dipotsav, or festival of lamps. 

29. Kdrtik Sudi 1. — Anna-kut, as at Gobardhan. 

30. Kdriik Sudi 8. — Perambulation and Qo-charan. 

3L. Kdrtik Sudi 12. — Festival of the Davdnal, or forest-conflagration (see 
page 56 ). 

32. Kdriik Sudi 13. — Festival of Kesi Dauav (see page 60 ). 

33. Kdrtik Sudi 14. — Nag-lila : at the Kali-maidan Ghiit with procession 
of boats. 

34. Kdriik full moon. Fair at Bhat-rond (see page 173)-, 

Agahn {November — December). 

35. iJadi 1.— Byahle-ka-mcla, or marriage feast, at the R4s 
Mamlal and Chain GMt. 

36. Agahn Badi 3. — Rdin ItUi. 

37. Agahn full moow. — l)au ji-ka-mela, in honour of Balar&m. 

38. Agahn Sudi 5. — Biliari janmotsav, or birth of Bili^ri ; alsa the Blui- 
rat-mil^p. 

P'Ae {December — January).. 

39. Sudi 5 to 11. — Dhanur-m^ otsav, observed at the Sethis temjJo 
“with processions issuing from the Vuikunth gate: ‘Dhanur’ being the sign 
Sagittarius. Throughout the month distribution of hhichri (pulse and rice) is 
made at the temple of Rddha Ballabh. 
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Mdgh {January — February). 

40. Mdgh Svdi 6.— Basantotsav. The spring festival. 

Phdlgun {February — March). 

41. Phdlgun Badi 11. — Festival at the^Mdn-sarovar. 

42. Phdlgun Sudi 11. -- Phiil dol. 

43. Phdlgun full moon . — The Holi or Carnival. 

Chait Badi {March \bth to 31$0* 

44. Chait Badi 1. — Dhurendi or sprinkling of the Holi-powder, and Dol jiitra. 

45. Chait Badi 5.— Kdli dahan and phiil dol 

46. Brahniotsav. Festival at the Seth’s temple, beginning Chait Badi 2, 
and lasting ten days. 


11. — List of Riveu-sidk Ghats at BrindA-ban. 


1 Madan Ter Gh&t, built/ by Pandit 

Moti Lid. 

2 Ram-gol Ghdt, built by the Gosdin 

of the temple of Bilmri di. 

3 Kali-daha Ghat, built by liolkar 

Who, 

4 Gopal Glidt, built by Madan Pal, 

Hdjd of Kurauli 

5 Ndbbawdla Glidt, built by Rajd 

Hira Sinli of Nabba. 

6 Praakandan (Riat, re-built by Go- 

sains of temple of Madan Mohan. 

7 Siirnj Gliat. 

8 Koriyii GliiU, said to be named after 

(!ertain Gosdiiis from Kol. 

9 Juf^al Ghdt, built by Hari Dds and 

Gobind Das, Thdkurs. 

10 Dliiisar Ghdt. 

11 Naya Ghat, built by Gosdin Bhajan 
• Ldl. 

1 2 Sri-ji Gbdt, built by Rdja of Jaypur. 

13 Bibdr Ghdt built by Appa Ram, 

from the Dakhin. 

14 Dliurawdra Glidt, built by Rdjfi 

Randhir Siuh of Dbdra. 

15 Ndgari Das. 

16 Bbim Ghdt, built by the Rdjd of 

Kota. 

17 Andha (t. e, the dark or covered) 

Ghdt, built by Rdjd Mdn, of Jay- 
pur. 


18 Tehriwdra Ghat, built by the Raid 

ofTehri. 

19 Imla Ghdt. 

20 Bardvvdn Gh4t, built by a Rdjd of 

Bardwdn. 

21 Barwara Ghdt. 

22 Rduawat Ghdt, built by the Rdna 

of Udaypur. 

23 Singdr Ghdt, built by the Gosdin 

of tbo teinplo of Singdr bat. 

24 Ganga Mohan Ghat, built by 

Ganga, Rdiii of Siiraj Mall, of 
Bharatpiir. 

25 Gobind Ghdt, built by Rdjd Man, 

of Jaypur. 

26 Himmat liabddur’s Qbdt, built by 

Gosdin Himmat Bahadur (see 
Chapter XI). 

27 Ohir Ghdt or Chain Ghdt, built by 

Mallidr Rdo, Holkar. 

28 HanumdiiGbdt, built by Sawdi Jay 

Sinh, of Jaypur. 

29 Bhaunra Ghdt, built by Sawdi Jay 

Sinh, of Jaypur. 

30 Kisbor Rani’s Ghdt, built by 

Kishori, Rani of Suraj Mall of 
Bharatpur. 

31 Pandawdra Ghdt, built by Chau- 

dhari Jaganndth, of Lakhnau. 

32 Eesi Gbdt, built by the Bharatpur 

Rani, Lachhmi. 
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JIL— Names of Mahallas, ob City Quabtebs, at BbindA-ban. 


1 Gyan Giidari. 

2 Gopesvar Mabadeva. 

3 Bausi-bat. 

4 Gopindth Bficb. 

5 Bazdr GopinAth, 

G Brahm-kund, 

7 BddliA Nivds. 

8 Kosi Gliafc^ 

9 liddhd Raman. 

10 Nidlwban. 

11 Pathar-pura. 

12 Nagara Gopindth, 

13 Gherd Gopfndth. 

14 Na^ijara Gopal. 

15 Cbir Ghdt. 

10 Mandi Darwdza. 

17 Ghora Gobind Ji. 

18 Na^nrara Gobind Ji. 

19 Gali Takaar. 

‘20 Riim Ji Dwara. 

21 Bazar Kanthiwara ( i. e., sellers of 

rosaries and necklaces ), 

22 Sowa Kunj. 

23 Kunj Gali. 

24 Byas ka Gherd. 

25 Singdr-bat. 

20 Riis Mandal. 

27 Kishor-pura. 

28 Dhobi vvdri Gali. 

29 Ranf^i Lnl ki Gali. 

30 SulNhan Maid Gali (i. e., street of 

dried up smalUpox ). 

31 Purdna Shahr ( i, e., old town). 

32 Ldriawdri Gali. 

33 Gabdua kj Gali, 


84 Gobardhan Darwdza. 

35 Ahir-pdrd. 

36 Dusdit (the name, it is said, of a 

sub-division of the Sanddh tribe ). 

37 Mahalla Barwdra (from the number 

of bar trees 

38 Qhera Madan Mohan. 

39 Bihdri-pura. 

40 Purohit-wdra. 

41 Mani-pdra. 

42 Gautam-pdra. 

43 Ath-khamba. 

44 Gobind bdgh. 

45 Loi Bazdr. ( the blanket mart ).* , 

46 Retiya Bazdr. 

47 Ban-khandi Mahddeva. 

48 Chhipi ki Gali. 

49 Rdewdri Gali v occupied by Bhdts, 
or bards, who are always distin- 
guished by the title Rde ), 

50 Bun dele kd Bdgh. Bundela is 
the god propitiated in time of 
cholera. He is always represent- 
ed as riding on a horse. When 
small-pox, the twin scourge of 
India, is raging, an ass is the 
animal to which offerings are 
made. 

51 Mathurd Darwdza. 

52 Ghera Sawai Jay Sinh, 

53 Dhir Samir. 

54 Mauni Dds ki tatti. 

55 Gahvar ban. 

56 Gobind kund, 

57 Rddhd Bdgh. 


• There is a large sale of I^oi, or country blanketing, at Brindd-ban. The material is im- 
ported chiefly from Marw&r and Bikaner in an old and Vorn condition ; but is worked up again 
BO thoroughly that nativei account it as good ub new. 



CHAPTER X. 

MAHiC-BAN, GOKUL, AND BALADEVA. 

The town of Mah^-ban is some five or six miles from Mathurd, lower 
down the stream and on the opposite bank of the Jamund. Though the coun- 
try in its neighbourhood is now singularly bare, the name iudicates that it 
must at one time have been densely wooded ; and so late as the year 1634 A. D., 
we find the Emperor Shdhjahdn ordering a hunt there and killing four tigers. 
It stands a little inland, about a mile distant from Qokul ; which latter place 
has appropriated the more famous name, though it is in reality only the wator- 
fiide suburb of the ancient town. This is clearly indicated by the fact that all 
the traditional sites of Krishna^s adventures, described in the Puranas as hav- 
ing taken place at Gokul, are shown at Maha-baii; while the Gokul temples are 
essentially modern in all their associations : whatever celebrity they possess 
is derived from their having been founded by the descendants of Vallabha- 
chdrya, the great heresiarch of the sixteenth century. The existence of Gokul 
as a distinct town was no doubt long antecedent to its religious aggrandize- 
ment, and probably dates from the time when the old Hindu fort was occuj)ied 
by a Muhammadan garrison and the Hindus expelled beyond its immediate 
precincts. 

Taking, then, Mahd-ban as equivalent to the Gokul of Sanskrit literature, 
the connection between it and Mathurd has always been of a most intimate 
character. For, according to the legend, Krishna was born at the one and 
cradled at the other. Both, too, make their first appearance in history toge- 
ther and under most unfortunate oircumstanoos, having been sacked by 
Mahmdd of Ghazni in the year 1017 A. D. From the effects of this caiastroplie 
it would seem that Mahfi.-ban was never able to recover itself. It is casually 
mentioned in connection with the year 1234 A. D., by Miuhaj-i-8irdj, a con- 
temporary writer, as one of the gathering places for the imperial army sent by 
Shams-ud-din against Kdlaujar ; and the Emperor Bdbar, in his memoirs, 
incidentally refers to it, as if it were a plaoe of some importance still, in the year 
1526 A. D.; but the name occurs in the pages of no other chronicle; and at 
the present day, though it is the seat of a tahsili, it can scarcely be called more 
than a considerable village. Within the last few years, one or two large and 
handsome private residences have been built, with fronts of carved stone iu the 
Mathurd style; but the temples are all exceedingly mean and of no antiquity. 
The largest and also the most sacred is that dedicated to Mathura-ndth, which 
boasts of a pyramidal tower, or tikharay of some height and bulk, but con- 
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strucfcecl only of brick and plaster. The Brdhman in charge used to enjoy an 
endowment of Rs. 2 a day, the gift of Siridhia, but this has long lapsed^ 
There arc two other small shrines of some interest : in the one, the demon 
Trindvart is represented as a pair of enormous wings overhanging the infant 
god; the other bears the dedication of Mahd Mall Rae, Hhe great champion 
prince,’ a title given to Krishna after his discomfiture of the various evil spirits 
sent against him by Kansa. 

Great ];art of the town is occupied by a high hill, partly natural and 
partly artificial, extending over more than 100 bighas of land, wliere stood the 
old fort.*** This is said to have been built by the same Rand; Katini of Mowar 
to wliom is also ascribed the fort at Jalesar. According to a tradition current 
in the Main- purl district, ho had been driven from bis own country by an 
invasion of the Muliammadans, and took refuge with the Rajd of Mahd.-ban, by 
name Digpal, wliose daughter his son, Katih Kunvar, subsequently married and 
by her b{‘cam(‘. the ancestor of the tribe of Phatak Ahirs. It would seem that, on 
the death of his fatlior-iu-law, he succeeded to his dominions ; for he made a 
grant of the wliole of the township of Mahd-bau to his Purohits, or family priests, 
who w^ero Saiuvdh Brahmans, of the Pardsar clan. Their descendants bear the 
distinctive title of Ohaudhari, and still own two shares in Mahd-ban, called Thok 
Chaudhariyan. The fort was recovered by the Muhammadans in the reign of 
Aid-ud-din, by Sufi Yahya of Mashhad, who introduced himself and a party of 
soldiers inside the walls in litters, disguised as Hindu ladies who wished to visit 
the shrines of Syain Laid and Rohini. Tlie Rdna was killed, and one-third of 
tlie town was granted by the sovereign to the Saiyid Yahya. This sharct is still 
called Thok tSuiyiddt, and is owned by his descendants ; the present head of the 
fiimily being Sarddr Ali, now officiatingas a Tahsikhir in the Main-puri district. 
The [‘lace where his groat ancestor was buried is shown at the back of the 
Chhattlii Pallia, but is unmarked by any monument, 

• With tlic exception of the kila^ or keep, the rest of the hill is known as the koi» 

f Tlie division of proprietary rights in Mah4>ban is of a very perplcxifig character, the 
several sharts being very different ia extent from what their names seoni to indicate. Tlie 


total area is G,529 bighas and 10 biswas, distributed as follows: — 

Bfghaa. 

Bis. 

The 1 1 biswa Thok Chaudharlyfin 

• •f 

1,897 

10 

The 0 ditto diito 


703 

4 

The Thok Saiyidut ... 

•M 

670 

19 

Free lands resumed by Government ••• 



4 

Common land ... m 

... 

«,107 

13> 


Total, 

•*« 6,629 

10 


One-third of the profits of the common land goes to the Saiyids; the remaining two-third» 
are then again sub divided into tbree^ of which one part goes to the g biawa thok, and two to 
the ] I bUwas. 
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Tho story as told in different localities is so identical in all its main features 
that it may reasonably be accepted as based on fact; but it is difficult to deter- 
mine an exact date for tho event, or decide which of the Sissodia Princes of 
Chitor is intended by tho personage styled ^ tlio Itana Katira.’ Still, though 
certainty is unattainable, a conjectural date^may be assigned with some amount 
of probability ; for as the RAua Katira is represented as still living at the time 
when the fort of MahA-ban was recovered by Ahi-u l-din, his flight from his 
own country cannot have occurred very long jirevionsly, and may plausibly 
bo connected with AlA-ud-din’s memorable sack of Chitor, which took place in 
the year 1303. If so, he can scarcely have been more tlmn a cadet of the 
royal line ; for, according to accepted tradition, the actual RAuA of MewAr and 
all his family had perished in the siege, with the exception only of the second son 
and his infant nephew, Hauiir, tho heir to the throne, who eventually not only 
recovered the ancient capital of his forefathers, but made it tho centre of a I’ar 
wider dominion than had ever previously acknowledged the Sissodia rule. The? 
stratagem of introducing armed men disguised as women in closed litters into 
the heart of the enemy’s camp had been successfully practised against AlA-u<1-diu 
himself after a former siege of Chitor, and had resulted in the escape of tho 
captured Rana. * This may have suggested the adoption of tho same expodiont at 
Maha-bau, cither in fact to the Sufi, who is said to have carried it into execution, 
or to the local legend-monger, who has used it as an embellishment to his 
narrative, 

Tho shrine of Syiim Laid, to which allusion has been made above, still 
exists as a mean little cell, perched on the highest point of tho fortifications 
on the side where they overlook the Jamund. It is believed to mark the s[)ot 
where Jasoda gave birth to Mayd, oi’ Joga-nidrd, substituted by Vasudeva 
for tho infant Krishna. But by far the most interesting building is a covered 
court called Nanda’s Palace, or more commonly the Assi-Khamba, i,e.y the 
eighty pillars. In its present form ifc was erected by the Muhammadans in the 
time of Aurangzeb out of older materials, to servo as a mosque, and as it now 
stands, it is divided, by five rows of sixteen pillars each, into four aisles, or rather 
into a centre and two narrow^er side aisles, with one broad outer cloister. Tho 
external pillars of this outer cloister are each of one masive shaft, cut into many 
narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of carving : tho capitals are decorated 
either with grotesque heads or the uslial four squat figures. The pillars of 
the inner aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly plain and others 
as richly ornamented with profuse and often graceful arabesques. Three of 
the more elaborate are called respectively the Satya, Dwdpar, and Treta Yug ; 
ivhilo the name of the Kali Yug is given to another somewhat plainer. All 
these interior pillars, however, agree in consisting aa it wore of two short 
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s^"one^on the other. The style is precfsel’y fiimilsr to that of the 
jSipda cc^JoiMtdes by the Kutb Min^ at Delhi ; and both works may reason'^ , 
ahoi|fe the same age. As it is probable that the latter were 

hnilf ill the years immediately preceding the fall of Delhi m 1194, so alsa 
3^:;W,puld eeera that the columns at Mah&-ban rnnst have boon sculptured before the 
a^^ult of Mahmdd in 1017 ; for after that date the place was too insignificant 
to ho selected as the site of any etaborato edifieo. Thus, Mr. Fergusson’s eon- 
jecture is confirmed, that the Delhi pillars are to be ascribed to the‘ ninth or 
tenth century. -He doubts* whether the cloister there now stands as originally 
arrangjj^ by the Hindus, or whother it had been taken down and re-arranged by 
the conquerors ; but ooncliidcs as most pi’ohable that the former was the case, 
and that it was an open colonnade surrounding the Palace of Prithi Rtij. “ If 
so,^’ ho addsj it u the only instance known of Hindu pillars being left undis- 
tui bod.” General Ounningham: differs from this couolusion, and considers it 
utterly incredible that any arolutect, designing an original building and wishing 
to obtain height, should have recourse to such a rude expedient as constructing 
tvvo^istiuct pillar;^ and then, without any disguise, piling up one on the top of 
the other. But, such a design, however strange according to modern rdoas, did 
not, it is blear, offend the taste of the- old MaliA^ban arohitedts, since we find 
them oppying it for decorative purposes oven when there was no construotural 
aocossity for it. Thus some of the inner columns are really each a single shaft, 
and yet they have all the appearance of being in two pieces. 

A good illustration of this Hindu fancy for bi;oken pillars may be seen at 
Noh-jbil, a town across the Ganges in the extreme north of the district. Here 
also is a Muhammadan dargah, constructed out cf the wreck of a Hindu temple. 
The pillars, twenty in number, are very simple in character, but exceptional ia 
two respects ; first, as being all of uniform design, which is quite anomalous 
in Hindu architecture , secondly, as being, though of fair height, each put 
out of a single [deco of stone. The only decoration on- the otherwise plain 
shaft consists of four deep scroll-sbaped notches half-way between the 
base and capital ; the result ot which is- to make each column appear 
as if it wqre in two pieces. Tlie explanation is obvious. In earlier daysj 
when large jblocks of stone were difficult to procure, there was also lack of 
suffiedertt art to conceal the unavoidable join in the skructnm In course of 
time, the eye became accustomed to the defect, and eteniuatly required ita- 
apparent introduction even where it did net really exist, A similar con serv-' 
atism may bo traced in the art history of ereiy nation^ imd 
in religious art. In breaking up his columns into two pieces, and thus per- 
petnating, as a. decoration,, whai in jts origin had been "a »gnal defect,, tbe* 





■ ■ ' Tiw’ 

aniliiiMi wu tiiHsoiiiii^ iaflaAriocwJ by the ftame motive as the Greek, 
%ho ^ the 

temple to ne<«ssities in the 

days of wockleh oohstoeiieh, W nomeanuig when repeated in 

atone* ^ ^ ' 

The tvro andent BiifthmttiicaP temples on the QrelJor rock, oommonly known 
as the SAs Bahn, illustrate still mote remarkably tiian the Koh-jhfl dargdh the 
way in which what was originally a construotural make^shift has subsequently 
been adopted as a permanent architectural feature. In the larger uf these 
two buildings the interior oif the spacjous nave is disfigured by four enormous 
columns, wliioh occupy a sq’iiore in the centre of the* area and 'obstruct the view 
in every difcctidn. It is evidept at a glance that, though the work of the same 
architect as the re$t of the fabric, they are utterly out of harmony with his first 
design, Necessity alone can have compelled him to as props 

for a falling ixjof I while the shaHownesa and unfinished state of their surface 
sculptureifurther suggest that they were erected in great haste in order to avert 
a catastrophe which appeared, imminent. They were as little contemplated at 
the outset ns the inverted arches in Wells Cathedral, or as the rude struts in- 
serted by General Cunningham in this very same building to support the broken 
architraves of the upper story* In the amaller teinple, which is of somewhat 
later date, the internal arrangement foHows precisely the same lines, though 
here the lesser span of to tof rendered the di^tohod pillars unnecessary, the 
massive wahs being quite sutoiet^ by themselyes to support the small fiat 
dome and , to low tower tot surtototed ifc The central ooluinns, however, 
are here so attiatioally treated# ^d to ha such excellent proportion to the other 
parts of to building/having been designed with them and not subsequently 
intruded, that they are reafly decorative and add beauty to to interior. 

Both to®^® to tot of Gkjbihd Deva at to which they 

form a most valuable apd Interesting wmpbment, originally totisted of three 
comp^meto*^a has not been previously noticed hy any archaeo- 
logist In to larto toto^to choir remain, but the sanctum, 

to is ostomy to to destreyed by the Muhamn^dans* That 

ft opoe existed, ho tour, js evident from to fact tot the choir is seen from the 
totoor to haye i^toMto^ though to opening 

is now closed Iq the smaller of the two temples the nave 

alone is perfocts to ohto perished; but the* end wall of the sanctum 

still pxbts tn huil^ IF hshp th® ramparts of the fort. General Gunningham, 

* BeilittlDa t5 oae of ^SM toaip^ aa®r 1 baf« wrongl/ described it at a Jain 

straetiato 
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in tliose buildings, bus followed Mr. Pergusson in nsing, instead of 

^ nave,’ tho misleading word ^ porch,* and has thus failed to notice the triple 
arrangement which otliorwiso could not have escaped him.* 

To return to the Cbhatthi Palna. On a drum of one of the pillars is an 
inscription — now upside down — which I read as Rdm ddsa kas ehiavi kam^ 
meaning, it would seem, ^ Column No. 91, the gift of Ham Dtis.’ This would 
rather lead to the supposition that the pillars were all originallj of one set 
and belonged to a single building, though it is quite possible that they may 
be the wreck of several dittbrent temples, all of which wore Overthrown by 
Malinmd of Ghazni, wdien he captured the fort in 1017. In either case there 
can bo no question as to the Buddhist character of the building, or build- 
ings, for I found lot into tlie wall a small seated figure of Buddha, as also 
a cross-bar and a large upright of a Buddhist railing. The latter is orna- 
mented with foliated circular disks ; on one of which is represented a head 
with a most enormous chignon, and, what is unusual, has four oval sockets 
for cross-bars on either side instead of three. These columns and other frag- 
ments had probably been lying about for centuries till the Muhammadans, 
in the reign of Anrangzob, after demolishing a modern Hindu temple, roughly 
put them together and set them up on its site as a makceliift for a mosque. 
When Father Tieffbnthaller visited Maha-ban about the middle of last century, 
it seems that Hindus and Muhammadans w^ere both in joint possession of the 
building, for he writes : On voit a Mahd-ban dans une grande maison portoe. 
par 80 colonnes, iinc pednture qui represente Krishna volant du lait en Jettant 
]e clair et jouunt avec d’antres. Cet edifice a 6tb couverti cn partie en une 
mosqnee, en partio en une pagode.” But the connection of the building with 
Krishna or his worship, even at any earlier period, is entirely fictitious. That 
is to say, so far as concerns the actual fabric and the materials of wliich it is 
constructed : the site, as in so many other similar cases, has probably been 
associated with Hindu worship from very remote antiquity. In Sir John 
Stracliey’s time 1 obtained a grant of lis. 1,000 for tho repair of the building, 
which had fallen into a very ruinous condition, and in digging the foundations 
of the new screen-walls (tho old walls had been simply set on tho ground without 

* 1 would here notice, as 1 may not have a better opportunity and it is a fact of interest, that 
the third of the Gwalior temples, commonly called the Tdi k4 mandiry about which General 
Cunningham hesitates to express an opinion, is certainly a Jain building. This is shown by the 
enormous height of the doorway, a feature peculiarly unbrahmanical, and by the two upper 
stories of the tower- as in thc'Buddli Gaya temple— which no Brahman would ever have thought 
of allowing over the head of the god. I am also bound to modify the severity of my note on 
page 230, written on the representation of an enthusiastic correspondent, before 1 had actuaUy 
myself visited the spot. Though the D. W. have dope nothing towards helping to preserve 
the antii^uities of Gwalior, apd have made a great clearance on the summit of the rock, 1 thip)( 
(hat the buildings they have destroyed were jprpbahly of little or no architectural iuieres|;, 
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any foundation at all) I came^ upon a number of remains of the true Hindu 
temple, dating apparently from no further back than about the year 1500 A.D, 
The Iconoclast would not use these sculptures in the construction of his mosque, 
since they had too recently formed part of an idolatrous shrine, but had them 
buried out of sight ; while he had no scruple about utilizing the old Buddhist 
pillars, Whatever I dug up, I either let into the wall or brought over to 
Matliuri for the local Museum. The roof of the present building, as constructed 
by the Muhammadans, is made up of any odd slabs and broken pillars that 
first came to hand, but two compartments are covered in with the small flat 
domes of the old temple, which are similar in character to the beautiful exam|>les 
at Ajmer and Mount Xbu. ^ 

Mothers come here for their purification on the sixth day after childbirth 
•^chhatthi p^ja — whence the building is popularly known as the Uhhattlii Pdlna, 
and it is visited by enormous crowds of people for several days about the anni- 
versary of Krishna’s birth in the month of Bh^don. A representation of the 
infant god’s cradle {pdlna) is displayed to view, with his foster-mother’s churn 
and other domestic articles. The place being regarded not exactly as a temple, 
but as Nanda and Jasoda’s actual dwelling-house, all persons, without regard 
to the religion they profess, are allowed to walk about in it with perfect freedom. 
Considering the size, the antiquity, the artistic excellence, the exceptional 
archasological interest, the celebrity amongst natives, and the close proximity to 
MathurA of this building, it is strange that it hag never before been mentioned 
by any English writer. 

It is said that whenever foundations are sunk within the precincts 
of the fort, many fragments of sculpture— of Buddhist character, it may 
be presumed— have been brought to light ; but they have always been 
buried again, or broken up as building materials. Doubtless, Mahti-ban was 
the site of some of those Buddhist monasteries, which the Chinese Pilgrim 
Fa Hian distinctly states existed in his time on both sides of ,the river. And 
further, whatever may be the exact Indian word concealed under the form 
Klisoboras, or Clisobora, given by Arrian and Pliny as the name of the town 
between which and MathurA the JamunA flowed — Amnis Jomanes in Gangem 
per jFalibothros decurrit inter oppida Met/wra et Clieohora, Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi., 
22 -it may be concluded with certainty that MahA-bnn is the site intended.* 

• The parallel passage in 'Arrian’s India Is at follows : - TdvTt)v tou "ApaKXia udXttrTa 
fTp^s 'ZovpatnjrSii* ycpu/pectOai.JvlikZv s^veosi lifa TrdX/ss /tsydXai, MeBopd tis 

Aai kXticdpopic* kdL Trora/ids Iw^dpnjs t*KovtSq rip/ x.dfp'iiu avrwT^ . As 

both authors seem to be quoting from the same original, the insertion of the words Palibothrot 
4n FJin^ must be due to an error on the part of some nopyist, misled bj the frequent mention 

I'Alibojthra in the preceding paragraphs. The mistake cannot he credited to Fliny himstlfi 
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IDENTIFICATION OF MAHX-BAN WITH CLISOBORA. 


Its other literary names are Brihad-vana, Bribad-afanya, Qokula, and Nanda-- 
grama; and no one of these, it is true, in the slightest resembles the word Cliso^ 
bora. But this might well be a corruption of ‘Krishria-pura,’ ‘the city of Krishna,^ 
a term used by the speaker as a descriptive title - and it would be a highly ap- 
propriate one — but taken by the foreign traveller for the ordinary proper name 
of the place. Colonel Tod thought Clisobora inight bo Batesar, and most sub- 
sequent English topographers seem to have blindly accepted the suggestion. 
There is, however, really no foundation for it beyond the surmise that Clisobora 
and Mathura were quoted as the two princi|>al towns in the country, and that 
Batesar must have been a place of imjwrtanco, because its older name was 
fleriveil from the Surasen, after whom the whole people were called Sauraseni. 
General Cunningham, in his ‘ Ancient Geography,’ has thrown out a new theory 
and identifies Clisobora (read in one MS., as Oyrisoborka) with Brind& baiiy 
assuming that Kalikavartta, or ‘Kalikd’s Whirlpool,’ was an earlier name of the- 
town, in allusion to Krishna’s combat with the serpent Kdlika. But in the 
first place, the Jamnnfi docs not flow betwe,en Mathurf* and Briiidd-ban^ seeing 
that both are on the same bank ; secondly, the ordinary name of the great 
serpent is not KtUika, but K4liya ; and thirdly, it does not appear upon what 
authority it is stated that “ the earlier name of the place was Kdlikavartta.” 
Upon this latter point, a referaice was made to the great Brinda-ban Pandit^ 
Switmi Rangachdrya, who, if any one, might be expected to speak with positive^ 
knowledge, and bis reply was that in tho course of all his reading, he had 
never mot with Brindd-ban under any other name than that which it now bears. 

The glories of Maha-ban are told in a special (interpolated) section of the* 
Brahm&nda Puraad, called tho Brihad vana Mdhatniya. In this, its tirtha^j. 
or holy places, afo reckoned to be twenty-one in number as follows 
Eka-vinsuti-iMiena yuhtam hhuriyundnvitamy 
YamuUdiyuna punyatainam^ Natida-kupain' tathaiva clia^ 
Chintd^harana Brdhmdndam^ kundam Sarasimtam tathdy 
Sarasvati sild tatra, Vishrm-kunda^sarndmitamy 
Karna-^kupam^ Krishria^kundctmy Qopa’kdpam tathaiva clitZy 
Rmianam-ramanix^sthdniimy N drada'-sthdnam em cha, 

Pdtand^patana' sthdnamj TrinavarUdkliya pdtanam^ 

Nanda-harynyotm^ Nanda^eham^ Ghdtam Ramana^samjnakamy 
MathurdndthodbJmvam kshetram pxmyam pdpaprandeanam, 
Janma-sthdmm tn iShesJimya^ yananam Yogamdyayn^ 

who hxes the site of Falibothraai 415 miles to tho east of the confluenoe of the Ganges anct 
the JamunA The gods whom Arrian proceeds to describe under tho names of Dionysus an<> 
Hercules correspond closely with ILrisbna aud. Balarftoia,. who are still the local dlviaiUe»>oi 
Mathurft. 
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The Putand-p&tana-sthfinam of tlie above lines Is a ravine, commonly called 
Putand khdr, which is crossed by the Mathurfi road a short distance outside the 
town. It is a mile or more in length, reaching down to the bank of the Jamund, 
and, as the name denotes, is supposed to have been caused by the passage of 
Putana’s giant body, in the same way as tlfe Kans Kh^r at MathurA. 

At the Brdhmdnd ghat, where a rdsj or ^sacred dance,’ is hold every Sunday, 
there is a small modern shrine of Mrittika Bih6ri and the remains of a chhaUri 
built by one Mukund Sinh, the greater part of which has been washed away by 
the river. A Jaini sculpture, probably brought from the Chhatthi Palna, is 
let into the front of the little platform, on which are placed balls of sand in 
the shape of the pera sweetmeat, to represent the lump of earth that the child 
Krishna stuffed into his mouth, and which Jasod^ saw doyclope into a minia- 
ture universe. Tlieso are called the Brdhmdnd ke pera and arc taken away by 
pilgrims as souvenirs of their visit. A pretty walk under the trees along the 
high bank of the river leads to the Chinta-haran ghat, a quarter of a mile lower 
down the stream, a secluded spot, whore a Has is held every Monday. There 
are no buildings save a Bairdgi’s cell. The Hindu cicoroncs never fail to speak 
with much enthusiasm of the liberality of Mir Sarfaraz Ali, grandfather of 
Sardar AH, who never cut any of the timber for his owm profit and allowed the 
Pilgrims to make free use of it all : the property has now changed hands and 
the landlord’s manorial rights are more strictly enforced. 

Between the town and the sandy expanse called the Raman Reti is a small 
grove known as the Khelau Ban, with several trees of the PSras Pipar kind, 
which I have not seen elsewhere in this part of India, though in Bombay there are 
avenues of it in some of the streets of the city. The largo.sfc, which i.s in front of 
the Bairdgi’s cell, flow^ers profusely in the cold weather from November to Feb- 
ruary: the flowers, much resembling those of the cotton plant in form, are on first 
opening yellow and afterwards change their colour to red. The bud is exactly 
like an elongated acorn ; the leaves resemble tho.so of the pipal, but are smaller. 
On the high bank overlooking the Roftnan Roti (whore is held a fair on the llth 
of each Hindu month) are two handsome chhattris to members of Ali Khan’s 
family, of the same design as the one on the other side of the town but in a more 
ruinous condition. The well close by is called the Oop Kiia On the opposite 
bank, on what is an island in the rains, is the Koila Sar^, of much the same 
size as the one at Chaumuha, The gateways still retain their original wooden 
doors and are surmounted by comer Chhattris as at Chhita. The whole area 
was occupied till 1871, when it was flooded by tho river, which rose to an un- 
usual height and carried away the city bridge, 18 pontoons of which were 
stranded here* Since then the site baa been deserted, the villagers having ail 
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rem<j;red to higher ground. Outside one of the gates is a mosque and there are 
ruins of other edifices also — undermined and partly washed away by the 
river-— including a square building said to have been a temple of Maliddeva^ 
erected by Jawdhir Sinb, of Bharatpur : the foundations have been laid bare 
to a depth of some six or seven feet. 

The principal Hindu festivals observed in Maha-ban are the Ram Lilfi in the 
month of KuvAr, first set on foot by a late Tahsildfir, Munshi Bhajan Lai ; the 
Tiitana melA, K^lrtik Sudi 6th ; the Jakhaiya melfi, held on the Sundays of the 
month of Mfigh (there is a similar festival held at Paindhat in the Mustafabad 
pargana of the Mainpuri district, which is believed to have great influence on 
the fall of rain in the winter season J; the Baman Reti, held on the sands of the 
Jumund, Phalgun Sudi 11th ; and the Parikama, or Perambulation, Kartik Sudi 
5tli ; this includes the town of Qokul and village of Rdval, at which latter place 
Badli&’s mother is said to have lived. 

The Muhammadans have several small mosques and two festivals. . One of 
these, the Chatiyal Maddr, is held on the 3rd of Jamada’l-awwal, in honour of 
Saiyid Badia-ud-din, better known as Shdh Mad>ir, whose principal shrine is 
nt Makhanpur on the Isan.' His festivals, wherever held, are distinguished by 
the name of Chatiyal, moaning ^an open place,’ and the hereditary hierophants 
bear the title of Khalifa. The second Muhammadan melA is the Urs Dargfih 
of Shdh Gilan, or Saiyid Makhdum. The dargah was built about a century 
ago by NawAb Sulaim^iu Beg. * 

Gokul. 

The town of Qokul, being the head-quarters of the Vallabhdch&ryas, or 
Gokulastha Qosains, fs throughout the year crowded with pilgrims, of whom the 
majority come from Gujardt and Bombay, where the doctrines of the sect have 
been very widely propagated , more especially among the Bhattias and other mer<* 
cantile classes. In many of its physical characteristics the place used to present 
a striking parallel to the presumed morality of its hahituie^ its streets being 
tortuous and unsavoury, its buildings unjft*tistic, its environs waste and uninvit* 
ing ; while, to comidote the analogy, though only five or six miles distant from 
Mathurd, it was cut off from easy access by the river, and was thus at once both 
near and remote, in the same way as its literature is modern and yet obscure. 
The picturesque appearance, which it presented from the opposite bank, was des- 
troyed on nearer approach. For the temples, though they amount to a prodigi^ 
ous number and are many of them richly endowed, are nearly all modern in date 
and for the most part tasteless in design ; while the thoroughfares were in the 
rains mere channels for the floods which poured down through them to the Jamund, 
^nd at all other seasonir of the year were so rough and broken that the rndest 
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wheeled veliicle could with difficulty make its way along them. Efforts were 
made for many years to improve its sanitation, but without the slightest result, 
for the Gosain Mudfid&rs were-quite indifferent to any reform of the kind, and 
were well content to let things remain as they wore. However, by personally 
interesting myself in the matter and putting an active and intelligent Tahsildf'ir 
in local charge, I succeeded before I left the district in making it by universal 
consent one of the cleanest and neatest of towns, instead of being as formerly 
the very filthiest. It may be doubtful how long the reform will last, for con* 
staut supervision is necessary in consequence of the number of cattle driven 
within the walls every night, w'hich render the place really what its name 
denotes, ‘ a cattle yard,’ rather than an abode of men. Its most noteworthy 
ornament is a spacious masonry tank constructed some thirty years ago by a 
Seth named Chunna. The trees on its margin are always white with flocks of 
large water-fowl of a quite distinct species from any to be found elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. They are a now colony, being all descended from a few 
pairs which casually settled there no more than ten or twelve years ago. Their 
plumage is peculiar and ornamental, but not at all times easy to obtain, as the 
birds are considered to enjoy the benefit of sar^ctuary, and on one occasion, 
when a party of soldiers from the Mathurd cantoments attempted to shoot a 
number of them, the townspeople rose en masse for their protection. Imme- 
diately opposite the tank and between it and the river I had a new school built 
occupying three sides of a quadrangle with an arched gateway of carved 
stone on the fourth side facing the street. The cost was Rs. 2,440, the whole 
of which sura was raised by local subscriptions save only Rs. 500, which were 
allotted from the balance of the Government cess. A Sanskrit class has since 
been started, and so many wealthy pilgrims visit Gokul, who would be glad to. 
epend their money on local institutions, if there were only some one to call their 
attention to them, that the school might easily be maintained as one of the 
largest and highest in the district 

The great heresiaroh, Vallabhdch4rya, from whom Gokul derives all its 
modern celebrity, was born in the year 1479 A. D., being the second son of 
Laksbman Bhatt, a Telinga Brahman of the Vishnu Swami Sampradaya. By 
the accident of birth, though not by descent, ho can be claimed as a native of 
Upper India, having been born at Champaranya, a wild solitude iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Banaras, whither his parents had travelled up from the south on 
a pilgrimage. Their stay in the holy city was cut short by a popular ^meute^ 
the result of religious intolerance ; and the mother, who was little in a condition 
to encounter the distress and fatigue of so hasty a flight, prematurely gave birth 
on the way to an eight months’ child. Either from un exaggerated alarm as 
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to their own peril, or, as was afterwards said, from a sublime confidence in tBe 
promised protection of Heaven, they laid the babe under a tree and abandoned 
it to its fate. When some days had elapsed, and their fearff had subsided, they 
cautiously retraced their steps, and finding the child still alive and uninjured 
on the very spot where he bad been left, they took him with them to Ban&ras, 
After a very short stay there, they fixed their home at Gokul, where the child 
was placed under the tuition of the Pandit Ndrayan Bhatt, and in four months 
mastered the whole vast range of Sanskrit literature and philosophy. His fol- 
lowers, it may be remarked, are conscientious imitators of their founder in 
respect of the short time which they devote to their studies ; but the result in 
their case h more in accordance with ordinary experience, and their scholarship 
f)f the very slightest. W hen eleven years of age, he lost his father, and almost 
immediately afterwards commenced his career as a religious teacher. His ear- 
liest triumphs were achieved in Southern India, whore ho secured his first con- 
vert, Dainodar D4s; and in a public disputation at Vijaynagar, the place where 
his mother^s family resided, he refuted the arguments of the Court Pandits 
with such authority that even the Ring, Krishna Ddva, was convinced by liis 
eloquence and adopted the youthful stranger as his spiritual guide. Thence*- 
forth his success was ensured ; and at every place that he visited, Ujaiyin, 
Banfiras, Ilaridw&r, and Allahabad, tire new' doctrines enlisted a multitude of 
adherents. A life of celibacy being utterly at variance with his ideas of a 
reasonable religion, ho took to hinrself a wife at Ban&ras and became the father 
of two sons, Gopindth, born in 1511, and Bitthalnfith in 1516. His visits to 
Braj were long and frequent. There, in 1520, he founded at Gob^rdhan the 
great temple of Sri-nith ; and at BrindA-ban saw in a vision the god Krishna, 
who directed him to introduee a new devotion in- hia honour, wdiorein he 
should be adored tn the form of a child under the title of B6lkrishna or 
Bttl Qop,ll ; w'hioh is still the cultus nrost affected by his descendants at the 
present day. His permanent home, however, was at Ban6ras, where he com- 
posed his theological works, of wdiich the most extensive is a commentary on 
the Bhagavad Gita, called the Subodhiui, and where he died iu the year 1531. 

^le was succeeded in the pontificate by his^ second son^ Bitthalnith, who 
propagated his father’s doctrines with great zeal and success Ibroughout all the 
south and west of India, and himself received 252 distinguished proselytes, 
whose acts are recorded in a Hindi work catted the ‘ Do Sau B&van Vdrta. ’ 
Finally, iu 1565, he settled down at Gokul and, at the age of seventy, breathed 
his last on the sacred hill of Qobardhan. By his two wives he had a family of 
seven sons, Qiridhar, Gobind, Bal-krishan, Qokuln&th, Raghuo&th, Jadunfith^ 
am) Ghausy^m. Of these, the fourth, Gokuln&th, ia by far the most famous^ 
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and bis descendants in consequence claim aome slight pre-eminence above their 
kinsmen. His pripcipal representative is Hie GosAin at Bombay. 

Unlike other Hindu sects, in which the religious teachers are ordinarily un- 
married, all the QosAins among the VallabhdchAryas are invariably family men 
and engage freely in secular pursuits. They are the Epicureans of the east and 
are not ashamed to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is naturally des- 
tructive of all self restraint even in matters where indulgence is by common 
consent held criminal ; and the profligacy to which.it has given rise is so notori- 
ous that the Mahdrdjd of Jaypur was moved to expel from his capital the ancient 
image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect entertained special veneration, 
and has further conceived such a prejudice against Vaishnavas in general, that 
all his subjects are compelled, before they appear in his presence, to mark their 
forehead with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary of Siva. The 
scandalous praetioes of the QosAins 8nd the unnatural subserviency of the people 
in .ministering to their gratification received a crushing expose in a came cdlhhre 
for libel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1862, from the detailed 
narrative of w^hich I have borrowed a considerable amount of information. 

The dogma of Brahma-Sambandh, or ^ union with the divine, ’ upon which 
VallabhAohdrya constructed his whole system was, as he declares, revealed to 
him by the Deity in person and recorded word for word as it was uttered. This 
inspired text is called the Siddhanta Rahasya, and being very brief and of quite 
exceptional interest^ it is here given in full : — 
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At dead of night, on the 1 Ith of the bright fortnight of Srd^an, what is 
hero written was declared to me, word for word, by God himself. Every sin, 
whether of body or soul, is put away by union Mdth the Creator ; of whatever 
hind the sin may be, whether 1st, original ; 2nd, accidental (i.e., born of time 
and place) ; 3rd, social or ceremonial {Le,, special offences defined by custom 
or the Vedas) ; 4th, sins of abetment; or 5th, sins sensual.* Ko one of these is 
to bo accounted any longer existent ; but when there is no union with the Creator 
there is no putting away of sin. Therefore, one should abstain from anything 
that has not been consecrated ; but when once a thing has been dedicated, the 
offerer may do with it what he likes : this is the rule. The God of gods will not 
accept any offering which has already been used by the owner. Therefore, at the 
outset of every action there should bo unreserved offering. It is said by those 
of a dillerent i)ersuasion, ^ what is once given cannot be taken away ; it is all 
God’s ; ’ but as is the practice of servants on earth, so would we act in the 
dedication through which everything becomes God’s, blanges w^ater is full of 
impurities ; and ^ the holy Ganges ’ may be predicated of bad as well as good. 
Precisely the same in our case.” 

The last four lines are rather obscurely expressed. The idea intended is that 
as servants^ use what remains of that which they have prepared for their masters, 
so what we offer to God we may afterwards use for ourselves ; and as dirty 
water flowing iuto the Ganges becomes assimilated with the sacred stream, so 
vile humanity becomes purified by union with God. 

* There is a paraphrAso on the Siddhdota Kahasya by Qos&io Qokuln&th, called Bhakti Sid- 
jdMnta Vivriti ; In which, with the charaoteristic fondness of Sanskrit commentators for scho- 
lastic refinements, he eKpkius these terms in a much more narrow and technical sense than that 
which I baye applied to t^m. As the text contains an uneven number of lities, it would appear 
atlM^^ight to be impcjncct ; but this suspicion can scarcely be well fouuded, slope in GokuU 
pith^s time'll pr^eisely as now. 

t Recce sevakdn, * servaniB, ’ is the distinctive name for lay memberc of the Vsllabhiicharya 
community. The whole i^Btem of doctrine is known as * Pushti m^rg,’ or way of happiness, an4 
its practice as * Daivi jtvah/ the Divine life. Their sectarisl mark consists of two red perpendii* 
cular lines down the foreheactliieeting in a curve at the root of the nose with a red spot between 
thorn. 
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Tbo practice of the sect has been modelled striotly in accordance with these 
instructions, A child is Krishna-ed (christened) while still an infant by the 
Gosdin’s putting on its neck a string of beads and repeating over it the formula 
called the Ashtdkshar Mantra, Sri Krishna saranam mama (Dens adjutoriam 
meain), but before the neophyte can claim the privileges of full communion 
he has to undergo a rite similar to that of confirmation^ and af the age of 
twelve or thereabouts, when ready to take upon liimsolf the responsibilities of 
life, he initiates his career by a solemn dedication (samarpana) of all that he 
has and is to the God of his devotion. This oblation of tan^ man^ dhan, as it is 
popularly expressed — that. is, of body, soul, and substance — is couched in the 
following terms : — 





Om. The God Krishna is my refuge. Distracted by the infinite pain and 
torment caused by the separation from Krishna, which has extended over a 
epace of time measured by thousands of years, I now, to the holy Krishna, 
do dedicate my bodily faculties, my life, my soul, and its belongings, with my 
wife, my house, my children, my whole substance, and my own self. O, Krish- 
na ; 1 am thy servant.*’* 

Now, all this may be so interpreted as to convey a most unexceptionable 
meaning : that man should consecrate to God, wholly and witf lout reserve, 
his body, soul, and substance, his every thought, word, and action, and all 
that he has, or does, or suffers ; that such consecration is sufficient to hallow 
and ennoble the meanest actions of our ordinary life and is an effectual preser- 
vative from all evil, while even good works done without such consecration are 
unprofitable and ^‘have even the nature of sin. ”f This is the doctrine of 
Christianity, and it may be deduced from Vallabhach&rya’s revelation without 
forcing the sense of a single word. But though there may be some slight 
doubt as to his owju vieWs, there can bo none as to those entertained by his 
most immediate successors ond transmitted by them to his disciples at the present 
day. For Gokuln4.th, who is regarded as the most authoritative exponent of 
bis grandfather’s tenets, repeatedly insists in all his works, with the most marked 

' — —■»' ■— 

* This formula is, I flud, based on a passage in the Nftrada FanoharAtra. 

t The dual ollmai states the doctrine of the AugUcao, but not ot the Catholic Church 
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empjjasis, in tho absohrte identity of the Gos&in with the Divinity.* In fact^ 
he goes oven a step- beyoikl this, ami roprosouts the' Goadin as so powerful as 
mediator that practically his favour is of more imiiortance to us than God’s r 
for, if God is displeased, the Gosdin can deprecate his wrath ; but if the Gos^iu 
is (lisj>loasod, God will bo affected towards us in the same way, and conciliation 
will then be impossible. When to this- it is added that the Gosdiii obtains his 
position solely by birth, and that no defect, moral or hitellectual, can impair 
his hereditary claim to the adoration of his followers, who are exhorted to close 
their eyes and ears to anything that tends to his discredit,f it is obvious that 
a door is opened to scandals of a most intolerable description. By the act of 
dedication, a man submits to the pleasure of the Gosdin, as God’s represen tativoy 
not only the first fruits of his wealth, but also the virginity of hfs daughter 
or his newly-wedded wife ; while the doctrine of the Brahma Sambandh 
is explained to mean that such adulterous connection is the same as ecstatic 
union with tho God, and the most meritorious act of devotion that can be- 
l^orformed. Tliis glorification of immorality forms tlie only point in a large 
jiroportion of the stories in the Ghaurdsi Vdrta, or ‘ Accounts of Vallabhd- 
chdrya’s 84 great proselytes.’ One of the most extravagant will be found 
given in full at tho end of this chapter. The work commences with reference 
to tho Revelation of the Siddhdnta Rahasya, preceded by a brief colloquy 
between the Deity and the Gosdin, of which the following words are the most 
imj)ortnnt :■ — 

^ ^ 51^ %T gjT 

Vallabha, — You know the nature of life : that it is full of defects ; ho\y 
can there be union between it and you ? 

Krinhia. — You will effect the union of the divinity with living creatures, 
and I will accept them. You will give your name to them,, and all their sine 
shall be put away. ” 

* This extravagant doctrine pervades all the later Vaishnava Sohoolsi and is accepted by 
the disciples of Chaitanya no less than by those of VallabliAchArya. The foundation upon which 
it resta is a line in the BMgavat, where the Guru is styled Sarva-deva-maya, * made up of all 
divinHy.'^ 

t This is considered so essential a duty, that in the Dasa marma, or VallabhArchAKya Deca- 
logue^ ^8ee no iaultSt stands as the Tenth Coumnodmeut. 
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Professor Wilson interpets this as merely the declaration of a philosophi- 
cal dogma, that life and spirit are identical ; but (it can scarcely bo doubted) 
the passage means rather that human life can only be purified by bringing it 
into intimate connection with God, or iij default of God, with God's repre-* 
sentative, the Gosain. 

Such being the revolting character of their theological literature, it is easy 
to understand why the Vallabhdohdryas have always shown a great roluot- 
anee to submit it to the criticism of the outer world of unbelievers, who' might 
not be prepared to accept such advanced doctrines. Though there are several 
co|>yists at Gokul, whose sole occupation it is to make transcripts for the use 
of pilgrims, they would ordinarily refuse to sell a manuscript tp any one who 
was not of their own denomination > aud none of their books had ever been 
published till quite recently, when two or three of the less esoteric were issued 
from Pandit Qiri Prasad’s Press at Beswa in the Aligarh district. However, 
as in many other forms of religion, and happily so in this case, practice is not 
always in accordance with doctrine. Though there may be much that is re- 
prehensible in the inner life of the Gosdins, it is not at Gokul obtruded on 
tlie public and has never occasioned any open scandal ; while the present head 
of the community, Gosdin Purushottam Lai, a descendant of Bitthainfuh’s 
sixth son, Jadunfith, deserves honourable mention for exceptional liberality and 
enlightmont. He is the head of the temple of Navanft-Priya, popularly called, 
by way of pre-eminence, Bajd ThAkur,** and is the proprietor of the whoI (3 of 
•the township of Gokul. His uncle and predecessor, Qobind Lai, died, leaving 
a widow, Janaki Bau Ji, and an only daughter, Tlio latter, according to inva- 
riable custom, was married to a Bhatt, and by him had two sous by name 
lian-chbor L61 and Gop Jh Bnt, as by Salic law neither of them could suc- 
ceed to the spiritual dignity, the widow adopted her nephew Purushottam, the 
son of her husband’s brother, Br^ij Pal. Tlie adoption was disputed by the two 
sons, who carried their suit in appeal even up to the Privy Council, and there 
were finally defeated. Under their mother’s will, they enjoy a maintenance 
allowance of Rs. 900 a year, paid to the elder brother by the Gosftin, and 
they have further retained —though under protest— all tlie property conferred 
by the MahArija of Jodhpur on their common ancestor Murlidhar, the father of 
Gobind LAI and Braj LAI, who was the founder of the family’s temporal pros- 
perity and was the first muAfidar of Goknl by grant from Sindhia. 

GosAin Purushottam LAI has one son, Raman LAI, through whom be is the 
grandfather of Braj LAI and KAnhaiya Lai. The latter of these has been 

^ He alio presides over two templet dedicated to Baladeva and Madau Mobanuear theKankhal 
OhAt in Matbitrll^ where he ordinarily reaidea^ 
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ud<^ted by Lacbhman Jl, a descendant of Bitthalndth’s fourth son, Gokulndth, 
and is now the Gosdin of the temple bearing that title. Thus the two prin- 
cipal endowments have both come into one branch of the family, and the 
Gosain is one of the very largest landowners and wealthiest residents in 
the district ; while ho wields, at the same time, in virture of his religions 
character, an influence which is absolutely unbounded among his own people, 
and very considerable in all classes of Hindu society. In the official world, 
however, he is barely known oven by name, as his estates are too well 
managed to bring him before the Courts, and he is still so far fettered 
by the traditions of his order that he declines all social intercourse with 
Europeans, even of the highest rank : so much so, that when the Lieutenant- 
Governor of these Provinces visited the station in 1873, and being un- 
aware of this peculiarity, expressed in* writing a desire to see him, the invi- 
tation was not accepted. The compliment was prompted by the Gosdin’s 
annual gift of a prize of Rs, 300 for tho student who passes first in the gene- 
ral Entrance Examination for the Calcutta University ; a donation which, under 
the circumstances, cannot have been suggested by any ulterior motive be- 
yond a genuine desire for tho furtherance of educiition. He has since con- 
verted it into a permanent ondowmont. In the same spirit, though he makes 
no claim to any high dogroo of scholarship himself, he has maintained for some 
years past in the city of Mathura a Sanskrit school, which is attended by a 
large number of adults as well as boys, for whom he has secured very compe- 
tent teachers. He has also contributed freely to the Gokul new school and--as 
a further proof of the liberality of his sentiments— -he gave Rs. 400 towards tlio 
erection of the Catholic Church. 

At all the YallabliAchdrya temples, the daily services are eight in number— 
viz.f Ist, Mangalu, the morning levee, a little after sun-rise, when the God is 
taken from his couch and bathed ; 2ad, Sriugd^ra, an hour and-a-half later, when 
the God is attired in all his jewels and seated on his throne ; 3rd, Gwdla, after 
an interval of about three-quarters of an hour, when the God is supposed to be 
starting to graze his cattle in the woods of Braj ; 4th, Rdj Bhog, the mid-day 
meal, which, after presentation, is consumed by the priests and distributed 
among the votaries who have assisted at the ceremonies ; 5th, Uttdpan, about 
3 P. M., when the God awakes from bis siesta; 6th, Bhog, the even- 
ing collation; 7tb, Sandhy4, the disrobing at sunset; and 8th, Sayan, the 
retiring to rest. Upon all those occasions the ritual concerns only the priests, 
and the lay worshipper is simply a spectator, who evinces his reverence 
by any of tjip ordinary forms ivitji whicji he would apprpach a Imni^n 
superior. 
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. On the full moon of AsArh there is a curious annual ceremony for the piir- 
|>ose of ascertaining the agricultural prospects of the year. The priests place 
little packets of the ashes of different staples, after weighing thorn, in the sanc< 
iuary. The temple is then closed, but the night is spent in worship. In the 
morning the packets are examined. Should any of the packets have increased 
in weight, that particular article of produce will yield a good harvest 5 and should 
they decrease, the harvest will be scanty in proportion to the decrease. Tliis 
year (1879j everything increased, so that the season is regarded as certain to 
turn out one of plenty and prosperity. 

As has already been mentioned, none of tbe buildings present a very im- 
posing appearance. The three oldest, dedicated respectively to Gokulndth, 
Madan Mohan, and Bitthal Ndth, are ascribed to tlio year 1511 A.D, The last 
named, which is near the Jasodd Ghdt, has a small but richly decorated quad- 
rangle with bold brackets carved into the form of elephants and swans. It is 
<luito uncared for and is rapidly falling into irreparable ruin. The most notable 
of the remainder are Dwdrakd Ndth, dating from 1546 A.D., Bdlkrishan, from 
1656, with an annual income of Rs. 4,420 ; Navanit Rriya, or Dau Ji, tlie 
latter name being that of the Gosain, whose grandson, Giridhdri Ji, is now iu 
possession, with an income of Rs. 9,582 ; Braj Ratn, under Gosain Gokul Nath 
Ji, a descendant of Bitthal N4tb*s younger son, Ghan Sydm, with an income 
of Rs. 10,650 ; Sri Ohandrama, with Hs. 4,050, and Navanit Ml, Natwar, 
Mathures, Gopdl Ldl, and Brajeswar ; all of these being quite modern. There 
are also two shrines in honour of Mahddeva, built by Bijay Sinh, Rajd of Jodh- 
pur, in 1602. The principal mclas are the Janm Ashtami, Krishna’s birthday, 
in Bhddon, and Annkut on tbe day after the now moon of Kdrtik. The Trindvart 
iiiela is also held, Kdrtik badi 4th, when paper figures of tbo demon are first 
paraded and then torn to pieces^ The principal gate of the town is that called 
the Gdndipura Darwdza. It is of stone with two comer turrets, but has never 
been completely finished. From it a road, about half a mile or so in length, 
runs between some very fii>o imli trees, which seem specially to affect the soil 
in this neighbourhood, down to Gdndipura on the bank of the river, where is a 
bdoli and a large house built by Manohar Ldl, a Bbattia, now personal assist- 
ant at the Rewa Court. Below it is Ballabh ghdt, with Koila immediately 
opposite on tbe right bank of tbe stream. This road is much frequented by 
pilgrims in the rains, and I had caused it to be widened and straightened, and 
the trustees of the Qokuludth temple had promised to metal it ; but probably 
this will not be done now. 

One small speciality of Gokul is the manufacture of silver toys and orna- 
foao^ts — ^^figures of peacocks, cows, and other animals and devices — which are 
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pruiWpalfy purchased as flouvenirs by pilgrims. The designs are very oonTeir- 
tional, and>tho work rouglily friiished ; biifc some little taste is often displayed^ 
and when l)etter models are supplied,' they are copied with nuicli readiness 
and iiigenaity. Tiie articles being of- pure silver, are sold for their weight 
in rupees with the addition of two anas in the rupee for the work ; unless it is 
exceptionally well finislied, when a somewhat higher rate is domanded.‘ 
Baladeva, or Baldeo.* 

Some six miles beyond Mahit-ban, a little to the right of the high road leadr 
ing to Sa’dabdd -and Jalesar, is the famous temple of Baladeva, in the centre 
of the modern town to which it gives a name. The original village was called 
Rii'hd, and still exists, but ordy as a mean suburb occupied by the labouring classes. 
Adjoining the temple is a brick-built tank, above 8i) yards square, called variously 
Ksbir Sdgar, the ^sea of milk, ’ or Kshir Kund, or Balbhadra Kund. It is in a 
dilapidated condition, and the surface of the water is always covered with a 
repulsive/ thick green scum, which, however, does not deter the pilgrims cither 
from drinking or bathing in it. Here it is said that Gosfirin Gokul Kdtli was 
warned in a vision that a god lay concealed. Immediate search was made, and 
the statue of Baladeva, that has ever since been regarded as the tutelary divinity 
of the place, was revealed to the adaring gaze of the assembled multitude. 
Attempts were made to inmove it to Gokul ; but as every cart broke down, cither 
from the weight of the stone, or the reluctance of the God to change bis abode, 
a shrine was erected for his reception on .the spot, and an Ahivasi of Bbartiya, 
by name Kaly6n, constituted guardian. From his two sons, Jamunfi Das and 
Musiya, or Sukadeva, are descended the whole horde of P^-ndas, who now find 
the God a very valuable property. They have acquired, by purchase from the 
JAls, the old village of Rirlid^,t and are also considerable landowners in six other 
villages — vu., Artoni, Nera, Chhibarau, Eharafra, Niir-pur and Shah&b-pur,. 
whence they derive an annual income of Rs. 3,853. This estate, wliich was for 
the most part a grant from Sitidhia, forms, however, but a smalt part of their 
wealth, as tlie offerings made at the shrine in the cmirse of the year, are esti- 
mated to yield a net profit of Rs. 30,000 more. The Kshir-?dgar and all the 
foes paid by pilgrims batliing in it belong not to tli© temple Pandae, but to a 
eomniuuity of Saiiddb Brdhmans. 

* Tiio latter name represents tbo common prontinciiUion, which (as in all similar words) 
has become corrupted by the practice ol writing in Persian abaracters^rWhieb are inadequate to 
express the va terminatlbn; 

t Besides the ^tire lamindari, the Ffindas hold also S56|r bigbas in Rlrhi as mu&fldars. Ot 
this area,'J are occupied by buildings, while the remainder is either waste or orchard. 

As no arable land attached to it^tlie name BaUdov« does not appear at all in 

the 
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The temple, despite its popularity, is neither handsome nor well appointed. 
Its precincts include as many as eleven cloistered quadrangles, where accom-* 
modation is provided for the pilgHms and resident priests. No definite charge 
is levied on the former, but they are expected to make a voluntary donation 
according to theit* means. Each court, or kunjy as it is called, bears the name 
of’ its foVinder as follows : — 1st the Kiinj of fiashk L41 of Agra and Lakhnau, 
1817 A.D. ; 2nd, -of Bachhardj, Baniyja, of HAthras, 1825 ; 3rd, of Naval Karan, 
Baniya, of Agra, 1768 j 4th, of Bhim Sen and HulAs Itai, Baniyas, of Matliura, 
1828 ; 5th, of Das Mai, Khattri, of Agra, 1801 ; 6th, of Bhattdcharya of Jaypur^ 
1794 ; 7th, of Gopnl, BrAhman, of Jaypur; 8tb, of Ghiman Ldl, of Mathura, 
1778 ; 9th, of Sadd RAm, Khattri, of Agra, 1768 ; 10th, of Cbunna, HalwAi, of 
Bharat-pur, 1808 ; and lUh, of Pdran Ohand, Pachauri, of Mah^-ban, 1801. 
The actual temple, built by Seth SyArn DAs, of Delhi, towards the end of last 
century, stands at the back of one of the inner courts, and on each of its three 
disengaged sides has an arcade of three bays with broad flanking piers. On 
each of these throe sides a door gives access to the oella, which is surmounted 
by a squat pyramidal tower. In addition to the principal figure, Baladeva, 
who is generally very richly dressed and bedizened with jewels, it contains 
another life-sized statue, supposed to represent his spouse Revati, Apparently, 
she was an after- thought, as she is put away in a corner, off the dais. In an 
adjoining oourt is shown the small vaulted chamber which served the God as a 
residence for the first century after his epiphany. Near the tank is a shrine 
dedicated by BibAri LAI, Bohra, of Mursan, in 1803, to the honour of tlie 
god Harideva, and two stone chhatris in monaory of the Pandas, Harideva and 
JaganuAth. 

Two annual mela» are held at Baladeva, the one BbAdon Sudi 6th (commonly 
called Deo Chath), the other on the full moon of Agahn ; but there is probably 
not a single day in the course of the whole year in which the temple courts are 
not occupied by at least as many as a hundred pilgrims, who come from all parts 
of Northern India. The cost of the religious ceremonial cannot be much ; but a 
charitable dole of an ana a-pieoe is given to every applicant ; and as the Paucles 
with their families now number between 300 and 400 persons, the annual 
cost of their maintenance must be very considerable. After reasonable deduc- 
tions on these three heads — temple expenses, charity, and maintenance of 
the priests, the balance of profits is calculated at over Rs. 50,000. ‘ There is 
ordinarily a division among the shareholders at the end of every three months, 
when they make an allotment into twelve equal portions, that being the num- 
ber of the principal isub-divisions^of the clan, and then each sub-division makes a 
separate distribution among its own members. The votive offerings in the 
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vast-Acaajority of cases are individually of very trifling amount ; but even so, 
their collective value is not altogether to be despised. Thus, poorer pilgrims, in 
addition to afew copper coins, often present *a piece of sugar; and the heap of 
sugar accumulated in three or four days has been sold by auction for as much 
as Bs. 80. The shrine is a very popular one among all classes ; scarcely ever 
is an important venture made without a vow that the god shall receive a fixed 
share of the profits, if he bring it to a successful issue ; and even casual votaries, 
who have no special boon to beg, are often most lavish in their donations, either 
of money, horned cattle, carriages, horses, or other property. For example, a 
few years ago, Surajbhdn, a wealthy merchant of Agra, gave Ks. 4,000 worth 
of jewellery for the .personal adornment of the God, 

It is unfortunate tiiat the hereditary guardians of so wealthy a shrine 
should be such a low and thriftless set as the Ahiv^sis are. The temple -garden 
occupies 52 bighas of land, and was once a well-planted grove. It is now a 
dirty, unsightly waste, as the PAndes have gradually cut down all the trees for 
firewood, without a thought of replacing them. They have thus not only dete- 
riorated the value of their property, but also forfeited a grant that used to be 
made by the Mahardja of Bharat-pur for its maintenance. It is also asserted 
to be a common practice for the younger members of the clan, when they see 
any devotees prostrate in devotion before the god, to be very forward in assisting 
them to rise and leading them away, and to take the opportunity of despoiling 
them of any loose cash or valuable ornaments that they can lay their hands 
upon. It is believed that thefts of this kind are freejuent ; though the victim 
generally prefers to accept the loss in silence, rather than incur the odium 
of bringing a charge, that there miglit not be legal evidence to substantiate, 
against a professedly religious community. It appears in every way desirable 
that some extra police should be maintained at the expense of the Pdndes, 
and a constable or two kept permanently on duty in the inner court of the 
temple. As an illustratition of the esteem in which learning is held in this large 
and wealthy Brahmanical town, it may be mentioned that the school is not only 
merely a primary one, but is also about the smallest and worst of its class ijj 
the whole district. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VIIL 
* 1.— CaTALOQUB or VALLABnA'CHiaVA Ljtbbaturb, 

I.— Sanskrit works ascribed to the founder himself, divided into two classes; 
First, commentaries of considerable length on older writings of authority, being 
four in number, vis., Bh4gavata Tika Subodhini, Vy^sa S^tra Bhishya, Jaimiui 
Sutra £h4shya, and Tattva Dipa Nibandh^. None of these have 1 seen, ^enndv 
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Ij, seventeen very short original poems entitled — Siddhdnta Rabasya, Siddhanta 
Muktdvali, Pushti Pravfiha Mary&da, Antah-karanah Prabodha, Nava Ratna, 
Viveka Dhairyasraya, Krishn&sraya, Bhakti Vardhani, Jala-bhcda, Sannyasa 
Nirnaya, Nirodha Lakshana, Seva-pbala, Bdl-boclh, Chatur-sloki, Pauoh-sloki, 
YamunAshtakam, and Purushottam Sahasr-ndina. Of all of those, except the 
last, 1 have obtained copies from Gokul. 

IL— Sanskrit works ascribed to Vallabbdchar^ a’s immediate successors. 
Tlieso also are, for the most part, very short. The principal are as follows : 
Sarvottama-stotram of Agni Kumdr, Ratna Vivarna of Bitthaluath, Bhakti 
SiddhSnta Vivriti, of Gokulndth, Vallabhdshtakam of Bitthalndth, Krishna 
Premnmritam of Bitthalndth, Siksha Patram, Gokiildsl^takam, Prem-Ainritain 
of Gokulndth, Sri Vallabha-bhav&shtakam of Hari Das, Madhur Ashtakam, 
Saran Ashtakam, Ndrndvali Acharya, Namdvali Goswdmi, Siddhdnta Bhdvana, 
Virodha Lakshana, Srinagara Rasamandala, Saranopadesa, Rasa-Sindliu, Knl- 
padruma, M&ld Prasanga, and Chita Prabodha. 

III. — Works in the modern vernacular, L the Braj-Bhdsha. Such are the 
Nij Vdrta, Chaurdsi Vdrta, Do Sau Bdvan Vdrta, Dwadasa Kunja Pavitra 
Mandala, Purnamdsi, Nitya Sevaprakdra, Rasa Bhdvana Gokulndth, Vachan- 
fimrita of Gokulndth, Braj Bilas of Braj-bdsi Dds, Ban-Jdtra, Vallabhakydna, 
Dhola, Nitya-pada, Srf Gobardhan-nath Ji ka Pragatya, Gosdin Ji Prdgatya, 
LSla Bhdvana, Swariipa Bhdvana, Guru Seva, Seva Prakdra Mula Purnshu, 
Dasa Slarama^ Yaishnava Battisi Lakshana, Chaurdsi Siksha, Otsava Pada, 
Yamnnd Ji Pada, and others. 

IL — Specimen of the Tone and Style of popular VallabhXchXrya 

Literature. 

The following story of ^ how Krishau Das showed his devotioa to the Go- 
sdins’ is extracted from the Chaurdsi Vdrtd, and is interesting as a specimen both 
of the dialect and religious superstition of the locality. Though written some 
two hundred years ago, it might, for all internal evidence to the contrary, have 
been taken down only yesterday, word for wofd, from the mouth of a village 
gossip. It does not contain a single archaic term, and in its unartificial 
style and rustic phraseology is an exact representation of the colloquial idiom 
of middle-class Hindus of the present century ; yet it has absolutely nothing 
in common with the language officially designated the vernacular of the coun- 
try, either as regards the arrangement of the sentence or the choice of words ; 
the latter being all taken from the Hindi vocabulary, with the exception of 
three only— tw., kaul^ a ^ promise,^ sauda^ ^merchandise’ and khabr, ^news.’ 
These are inserted as if on purpose to show that the non-admission of a larger 

69 
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number was a spontaneous and not a fedantic exclusion. As to its purport? 
the eutog}’’ which it bestows on the extraordinary sacrifice of personal de^ 
cency and honour, merely for the sake of procuring the Gos&ins a good dinner^ 
is so revolting to the princijdos of natural morality that it condemns the whole 
tonour of Vallabh^charya docirino more strongly than any argument that 
could be ad<fuccd by an opponent. The style of the narrative is so easy and 
]>cTspicuoiis that it can present no difficulty to the student, who alone will take 
an interest in the matter, and therefore I have not considered it necessary to 
add a translation ; — 

f srrw 

i nin Ti Iri vm^TXf w 

"isirg ^ iorff 'irtR r( 

€S^ 

€S^ 

’gqiSTT trai’ i?wiTra?T % qwf 

Cn 

f ^1 qw Tf f CTT qw IT f iqr^t’5 

^ ^ 'ssira ?T5f ^W3[re ^ qrit SR^ «Rrq % i^ir %Tq 
HR ^laff Trin w^i ?wi qw ir q^r eRt ^ ^ 

IT ^?fr rfq l«liqq ^T qTgiq 3[TFgqrT Sfilfqi 

mm SRfl^ ^F%rrT qqiTR opf^i* If I 3 R qf^ ^ Tf 

qrra^ ^qq irq ^qpqr?: qjTR Hrqf %r it«t sr^t «rt^ nq 

IITI^T q^TTUT ^[^T fqrq ^T5R qi?TT 1 ^ %r 

rw fiTfq %r If hi ifi srI; Itr qi qfisi qrs^ s^sRiq q 

qTlTTTT 90^ ^ qrltT qrqiqt TIT^I ^f%T qi^r 

qimqt qqtiirT ^ Iff 3^3 ^fqqiTjRft^ qiq^ qq^f 

q; qRXli SfiT 3iqT: q^ Hq qr qfqziT q W 13 3iqT: ^5^ qq 
qf^f q qr qt^T lit qiT iir ^ qsR fqHtqT q 

q.q q,3i i qr ^3 T^q qr qR^t q sRi^ % srI ^ 

q.q^ti fTq qr q qq qrw rrqqr qt qf^ qilrr^ft 
'qiTqllr HTqrqrqgi q^ qr^qr: qi^ qrflq qt sr^^^ 
qrq qqi^^q qinrrgqrT ^ 3qT:ra^ q^rqae hrR^ qi^ gq iqjqq 
%i qq 3 T^qrw m IsrpTW qitq Itt qqi3 fq^r qrS qt«;%T 
qT: ^ qq tiqiq ^qrq ^r ^Rtr^WR sRtii 
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iT^ TTci sjTiT irr !itiT msifK t lit TTfiTraTg 
f^^ri^T ^ 5ii^ in junrara: ^ fisjRfra ^ 

%T ^rrfritft sr?? ^ ?fi| I w^r ]i«rr % iwr: 

In ^ 1 ^ Rfi ri9 ^^Tr % 3!tn: trwcT 

nr® ^T 3 ^ ^ ^ ^r in 

*fi 3 M?:^t R?s 7 ^ulm^ In irera: fci n <iR SNrnsr % 

nra wr ?nf% wrarfr skth sTtcTt ^ w^t m 
^isf ^opT fftRisTn ^ 31^ 'n^ ?T«r fw(i<im ^rfrat gfl iii^ra 
nn mi ’?nn ^ ^ ^R sFfI Rfi3if?^ ^ ^ mfli mm m- 
art mi iT^ mi ^ ^ mflm ^in 

3nmn mr^RT mfli inmni^ sifm TRnt m fmr^ra aim ^ 
mi^ ?=m iri Inli mt iW5 ^ mm i pn i mi 
fimr^ m rjt in mirm ar^ armni mi mr^in %im mrar 

IR %r iri ntt trarif a ii %Tm nm mili ^r t 
ma 5E^T mm aa^ai mfim ^r mfli %f| %t ^im mt f nniT tia 
i Irr ma mflm aiam ri aw a^ mnram mat %r am m 
iTf aw a?:a ^ w^ tr am Ji aTra a^ifTr ai% ima fraumra 
m aJt ti mit mr p al m?mi ana m| ^ m nifrara m;m. 
mrra ^ xria mtmlii ail mrai aim ^ mtm al t aa ^ aft 
f auare a mam ana msiai at amtat mt it 3 ana arrant 
?ta at ^ a ar amtai %t tar mili %r fmaa %tfa 
7 ta ar amtai a imaa ^fiam atm ai^t ?Ta p nia ^fa%a?T 
mat ^ miif ma mwir %t aim aa aiaar a^rat ^ mit %r 
al nia ^rsfitm ^i al arwi aa at aiaai a ailrt m^t ar a.Ta 
5 ^^ al I al ma mil w aa aa ^ a mWt at a 
nfim mil ml?iT a ^ mia mil aa ar aami a mwt %t aw 
ara ^r^t aaRj mriw^ aa ar a m# ar air aP^rr: mi^^ 
msra m at^i ^ In aw #ia §iam at ^rai ^ mrmna am ^ ' 
aa laia It Itraamir % aw mwr maa I Ir aa ^ mia mt? 
aa ar a aa nmr^ |i % aa m^ tr ^fal aa'tai’mn^ 
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SR’TR ’RT^I SRWT % 1 % 

fBR%I ^iTr *R ^T%f ^121 %if^ eiil^SIrl ^ SF^ 

%r gstni fni sFt^ ^fr ^ wnn^ ^ 

5E^ ^ SRTO ^T%T ^iSfi ^ arr 

sprint ^ i^pmt sfit^fi %T ^ ^Ti ’^ftpra gJTr eRiT^ nw ‘^f^T 

W % 7W w ti^ ^T tii^ si^ s(3fTin *st^nrara^T nfWTHW^? %t 

^a[5F ?isr sn sRtiiT WT Sim ^i^rgin^ irwnwsT 

• ^ 

^ ^isT^sg; 'Q^i tii^ SI? srf^nt stir miai^ jqSr %i f W5m 
% vi^r rn^ siw:%t ^ mrar^m %t aRT^t ai^ 

amtut fi^iram iri 5?Tiri ^cw^i afii w ni 

^ ^ais^ TT^ § fiBaram *5t'nrgra^T ^luw % 
flnaram 1 711^ fsis^ ^T-i'i^sCm aimi ^ n\^ ^staRini^fi 
^li rii^ armi unii ii h. ii ^ap^ syo ^husi h s 8 ti 



CHAPTER XI. 


TTHR THUEE HILL PLACES OF MATHUrX : GOBARDHAN, BARSiCcTA, AND 

nand-gAnw. 

At a distance of three miles from the city of MathurA, the road to Gobar- 
dhan runs through the village of Safcoha, by the side of a largo tank of very 
sacred repute, called Sdntariu Kund. The name commemorates a Sdutaiiu, 
who (as is said on^ the spot) here practised, through a long course of years, the 
severest religious austerities in the hope ot^obtaining a son. His wishes were 
at last gratified by a union with the goddess Ganga, who boro him Bhishma, one 
of the famous heroes of the Mahdbhdrat, Every Sunday, the place is frequented 
by women w’ho are desirous of issue, and a large fair is held there on the 6tli 
of the light fortnight of Bhddon. The tank, which is of very eonsidorable 
dimensions, was faced all round with stone, early last century, by Sawai Jay 
Binh of Amber, but a great part of tlio masonry is now much dilaj^i dated. In its 
centre is a high hill connected with the main land by a bridge. The sides of 
the island are covei'dd with fine ritUa trees, and on the summit, which is ap- 
proached by a flight of fifty stone steps, is a small temple. Here it is incum- 
bent upon the female devotees, who w’^ould have their prayers effectual, to make 
some offering to the shrine, and inscribe on tho ground or wall the mystic device 
called in Sanskrit Svastik^ and in^JIiudi Sathiya, the fylfot of Western eccle- 
«iology. The local superstition is probably not a little confirmed by the acci- 
dental resemblance that the king’s name bears to tho Sanskrit word for ^children,’ 
^antdna^ For, though Rdj4 S^ntanu is a mythological personage of much ancient 
celebrity, being mentioned not only in several of the Purdnas, but also in one 
of the hymns of the Rig Veda, he is not much known at the present day, and 
what is told of him at Satoha is a very confused jumblo of tho original legend. 
The signal and, according to Hindu ideas, absolutely fearful abnegation of self, 
there ascribed to the father, was undergone for his gratification hy the dutiful 
eon, who thence derived his name of Bhishma, ^ the fearful.’ For, in extreme 
old age, the Rdj6 was anxious to wed again, but tho parents of the fair girl on 
whom ho had fixed his affections would not consent to the uni^, as the fruit 
of the marriage would be debarred by Bhishma’s seniority from the succession 
to the throne. The difficulty was removed by Bhisbma’s filial devotion, w^ho 
took an oath to renounce Ms birthright and never to beget a son 4o revive the 
claim. Hence every religious Hiudu accounts it a duty to make him amends 
for this want of direct descendants by once a year offering libations to Bbishma’s 
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spirit j[n tho samo way as to orw of his own ancestors. The formula to bo nse(J 
is as follows t — I present this water to the cshildless hero, Bliishma, af the race 
of Vyan;hr:iprida, the chief of the house of Sankriti. May Bhishma, the son of 
Saiitanu, the speaker of truth and subjugator of his passions, obtain by this 
water the oblations duo from sans ami grandsons/’ 

The story in the Nirukta Vedanga relates to an earlier period in the kingV 
life, if, indeed, it refers to the same personage at all, which has been doubted. 
It is there recorded tliiit, on his father’s death, Sant arm took possession of 
the throne, though ho had an elder brothor, by name iTevapi, living. Tin's 
violation of the right of primogeniture caused the land to be afflicted with a 
drought of twelve years’ continiianoo, which was *)nly termiiiatod by the recita*- 
tion of a hymn of prayer ( Rig Veda, x., Oft) oompose<l by D:Wit[)i himself, who 
had voluntarily adopted the life of a religious. The name Satoha is absurdly 
derived by the Brahmans of tlie place from ‘ bran,’ which is said to have 
been the royal ascetic’s only diet. In all probability it is formed from the word 
Sdntanu itselfj combined with some locative affix, such as sthdna. 

Ten miles further to the west is the famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, Go- 
bardhan, according to the litoral meaning of the Sanskrit compound, ‘ the 
nurse of cattle.’ 'fho town, which is of coasidemble size, occupievS a break in a 
narrow limestone range of hill, which rises abruptly from the alluvial plain, 
and stretches in a south-easterly direction for a distance of some four or five 
miles, with an avei*age elevation of about 100 feet, 

'0 

Tliis is thohill which Krishna is fabted to- have held aloft on the tip of his 
finger for seven days and nights to cover the people of Braj from the storms 
poured down upon them by Indra when deprived of his wonted sacrifices. In 
pictorial representations it always appears as an isolated conical peak, which is 
as unlike the reality as possible. It is ordinarily styled by Hindns of the pre.sent 
day, the Giri-raj, or royal hill, but in earlier literature is more frequently 
designated the Anna-kut. There is a firm belief in the neighbourhood that, 
as the waters of the Jamund. are yearly decreasing, in body, so too the sacred 
hill is steadily diminishiag in height ; for in past times it was visible from Aring, 
a town four or fivo miles distant, whereas now a few hundred yards are 
suffioient to remove it from, sight. It may bo hoped that the marvellous 
fact reconciles the credulous pilgrim, to the insignificant appearance presented 
by the object of his adoration. It is accounted so holy that not a particle 
ef the stone is allowed to be taken for any building purpose ; and even the road 
which crosses it at its lowest point, where only a few fragments of the rock 
•rop up above the ground, had to be carried over them, by a paved causeway. 
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The riclgo attains its greatest elevation towards the south between the vil-- 
lages of Jatipura and Anyor. Here, on the summit, was an ancient temple 
founded in the year 1620 A.D., by the famous Vallabhdchirya of Qokul, and 
dedicated to 8rl-ndth. In anticipation of pne of Aurangzob’s raids, the image 
of the god was removed to Ndthdw&ra m Udaypur territey, and has remained 
there ever since. The temple on the Qiri-r&j was thus allowed to fall into ruin, 
and the wide w\alled enclosure now exhibits only long linos of foundations and 
steep flights of steps, with a small, untenanted, and quite modern shrine. The 
plateau, however, commands a very extensive view of the neighbouring coun- 
try, both on the Mathur^ and the Bharatpur side, with the fort of Dig and tho 
heights of Nand-gdnw and Barsunain tho distance. 

At the foot of the hill on one side is the little village of Jatipura with 
several templOvS, of which one, dedicated to Gokul-nftth, though a very luoan 
building in appearance, has considerable local celebrity. Its head is the 
Gosdin of tho temple with the same title at Qokul, and it is the annual scene 
of two religious solemnities both celebrated on the day after the Dip-dan at 
Gobardhan. The first is the adoration of the sacroJ hill, called the Giri-raj 
Piijd, and the second the Anna-kut, or commemoration of Krishna’s sacrifice. 
They are always acoompanied by tho renewal of a long-standing dispute bet- 
ween the priests of the two rival temples of Sri-ndth and Gokul-nath, tho one 
of whom supplies the god, the other bis shrine. Tno image of Qokul-ndth, the 
traditional object of veneration, is brought over for the occasion from Gokul, 
and throughout tho festival is kept in the Gokul-ndth temple on the hill, except 
for a few hours on the morning after the Diwdli, when it is exposed for worship 
on a separate pavilion. This building is the property of Qiridhuri Ji, the Sri-uath 
Gosdin, who invariably protests against the intrusion. Party-fooling runs so 
high that it is generally found desirable a little before the anniversary to ta ve 
heavy security from the principals on either side that there shall be no breach 
of the peace. The relationship between the Gosdias is explained by the follow- 
ing table : — 

Ddmodar Jf, alias Ddu Ji, , 

Gosdin of tho temple of Sri-nath at Nathdwdra. 


Lachhman Ji, Qosain of temple = Chandrdvali Ban Ji Gobind Rae Ji, GosAiii 


of Gokiil'nath: died 1&61. 

(living). 

of temples of N-avanit- 
Priya and Sri-n^th, at 
NAthdw&ra. 

Kanhaiya Ldl (adopted son) 
grandson of Gosdin PurushoV 
tarn L41. 


Giridhiri Ji 
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opposite Jatlpi^vat and oaly parted from it fey /Uie tettfryeaiag 
ra^ge^ is ifee vfllage of Aayor^Hte»Bdly l&e o lempte^^o 

Srl-nAtb 00 the summit between tfeeio* A litde^d^ fei^udl, feiA is the 
village of Puchferi, whiohj as the imme deuotes, is <Mmiide« 0 d 
limltVbf the Qiri^r^j, 

KAi^tik) the mouth iu whteh moil of Srishua^s eaq[>)ioits mre bdievod to haire 
been perforirfed, is the favpuriW t^ (he paH-^»n*ma, or * peiamfe 
the sacred hill* has a Jeu^h 

of ^veu *p #3 that W, about t^^ve mile^ iud is fretjaeatly meatiir^ by devotees 
who at every step prostrate theiposelves at full length. Wheu flat on the grpuudi 
ihfj mark a line sand as their bands oau reach, then rising they 
prostrate the liim so the same 

style till the whoia wea^^ oironit has been aocompiished. This oeremohy, called 
Vandmati fktf^ oooupies froaa a week to is generally 

perfoimed for tinners vioariotuily by Brfihtnans the plac^ who 

receive from Be. bO to Bs« iOd for the merit of 
the act to thtir employers/^ oeremony has been performed with a hundred 
and eight^ prostrations at each step (that being the number of B&dhA’s names 
and of the beads in a Vaishnava rosaiy) it then oooupied some two years, and 
was remiinerated by a donation of Rs. X,000. 

About ^e centre of the 1 ^ town of QobardhaU)^ on tiie 

margin of a veiy Jai^ frroguki^^^^s masoary tank, ^ted Mluasi 

6 angi,sapposed to have beeh balled into of the 

divine will (mdnosa). At one end the boundary is fomed by Sto jutting crags 
of the holy hill, on all other syps the water is approbohed by lopg lights of 
stone steps. It has# frequently beon re^re^ at great oust fey the Hdjks of 
Bharat-put ; but is stid to have beeu dnginally opnstruoted in its 
by Mjd M4a Sinh of Jaypur, whose fatiier biiiit the a^oiiiing teniple of 
Parideva. There is also at .M4n Sinh, 

Barovar, and by it a temple dedtoated to U^o^var ; foots, whlbh apggest 
fL Suspicion that the name* ^ ’t is fef much less antiquity than is popularly 

believed. Unfortunately, there is neither a natural spring, sm smy 

* Xn (hsotogy J 07 hi to mystibil* number ss icSin^ Htoda. ' ^ 

Jii8tiiichm*ii, arasl idmx^ of & Sophie at Oonstantiooi^e w fey 107 MunoS, tto attintor 

■■■' _ ^ ■ 

t la devoU<msllfrsfs(m» hM Ihsseoie of * stiritoia;^ at 
ynimhm.* niQi U is r^stsd kbtoSbtitt M&4 PifltlMJ, 

and unable tQ Tbitttoshi^;IC^ vfebhhe ^asuMha SsT^^ iToe* 

, shipping in the temple, and Bohde a spirtti^ aat of ecmtsrnpkitioft 
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urtffioml supply of water, and for half the year the tauh is always dry. But 
ordinarily at the annual illamtaatiou, or Dip d^u, which occurs soon after the 
close of the rainSi during the festiTal of the Diwili, a fine broad sheet of water 
refiecta the light of tibe innumerable latnpp, which ate ranged tier above tier 
along the gb&ts and acyaoent buildings, by the hundred thousand pilgrims with 
whom the town is then crowded* 

In the year 1871, as there was no heayy rain towards the end of the 
season, and the fesiiral of dm Diw4li also fidt later than usual, it so happened 
that on the bathing day, the I2th of NwvemW, the tank was entirely dry, 
with the exception of two or three green and muddy little puddles* To obviate 
this mischance, several holes were made and wells sunk In the area of the tank, 
with one large pit, some 80 feet sc^uare and as many deep, in whose turbid 
waters many thousand pUgrhns |md tiMi liS|»piness of immersing themselves. For 
several hours no less than twenty^ftve petscms a minute continued to descend, 
and as many to ascend, die Steep and slippeiy steps ; while t^e yet more fetid 
patches cf mud and water in Other parte of the baidn were quite as densely 
crowded. At night, the vast amphitheatre, dotted with groups of j^eople and 
glimmering droles of light, presented a no less picturesque appearance than in 
previous years when it was a brimming lake. To the spectator from the garden- 
side of the broad and deep expanse^ as the Hue of demarkation between the steep 
flights of steps and the irregular masses of building Which immediately sur- 
mount them oeased to he pa^^dbl% the town pmmM the perfect semblance 
of a long and lofty mounMiu tAijiffi dotted with fire-lit villages; while the clash 
of cymbals, the \mt of dmms^ cocaidonal toll of bells feom the adjoining 
temples, with the sudden and longHiusiaiined cry of some enthusiastic band, 
vociferating the praises of mother Qangi, the clapping of hands that began 
scarce heard but was quickly caught up and passed on from tier to tier, and 
prolonged into a wild tumtdt of applause,— *all blended with the ceaseless mur- 
mur of the stirring crowd in a not discordant medley of exciting sound* Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the ill-omcned drying up of the water, which had not 
occurred before in the memory of man, was the result of the curse of one 
Habib-oliah &h4h, a Muhammadan fekir. He had built himself a hut on the 
top of the 0iri«r4j, to the ann^yunoe of the priests of the neighbouring temple 
of Din^Bdc, who complained the hdy ground was deflled by the bones and 

siSiwti ^ all wsoied to weet with no respooMO, but on 

the third hs htetme oosssktWi tits divins pmsenoe. On enqnixj it wm lonnd that for two 
days tho«<4hsdSsso tswcrssd^saswhsrsi wbUsUi^toispie wMnisSorrepa^^^ Hetbenmade n 
TOW to sod bis <l*lt St IlsthtrS* ^boemierov, to spite him, put him In command of an enpedi* 
tkm to Esbnl $ hot when he felt Ids sad sp^^roiohlQg* he moonted a camel and hasieued tmok to 
the holy clij end there expired^ 
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othoj^fra^Tnents of his unclean diet, and procured an order from the Civil Court 
for his ejectment. Thereupon the fakir disapiKuired, leaving a cur5e upon hi& 
j)ersecutors ; and this bore fruit in the drying up of the healing waters of the 
Milnasi Gauga. 

Close by is the famous temple of Hari-dova, erected during the tolerant 
reign of Akbar by Raja Bhagawiin Das of Amber on a site long previously oo- 
enpied by a succession of humbler fanes. It consists of a nave 08 feet in length 
and 20 feet broad, leading to a choir 20 feet square, with a saorarium of about 
tlie same dimensions beyond. The nave has four openings on either side, of 
which three have arch(‘d heads, while the fourth nearest the door is covered by 
a square architrave supported by Hindu brackets. There are clerestory 
windows above, and the height is about 30 feet to the cornice, which is 
decorated at intervals witli large projecting heads of elephants and sea- 
monsters. There was a double roof, each entirely of stone : the outer one 
a high pitched gable, the inner an arched ceiling, or rather the nearest 
approach to an arch ever seen in Hindu design. The centre was really flat, 
but it was so deeply coved at the sides that, the width of the building being 
i?i considerable, it had all the effect of a vault, and no doubt suggested the 
))Ossil>ility of tlio true radiating vault, which we find in the temple of Goviiid 
Deva built by Bliagawtin’s son and successor, Mda Sinh, at Brinda-ban. The 
construction is extremely massive, and even the exterior is still solemn and 
ijnj)Osing, though the two towers which originally crowned the choir and 
saorarium were long ago levelled with the roof of the nave. The material 
employed throughout the superstructure is red sandstone from the Bharat- 
jair quarries, while the foundations are composed of rough blocks of the- 
liim‘sU)iic found in tlio neighbourhood. Those have been laid bare to the 
de})th of .several feet; and a large deposit of earth all round the basement 
would much euhauco the appearance as well as tin) stability of the building. 

Bibari Iilall, the father of the reputed founder, was the first Rajput who 
attached himself to the court of a Muhammadan emperor. He was chief of the 
Kajawat branch of the KachhwahuTluikurs seated at Amber, and claimed to be 
eighteenth, in descent from the founder of the family. Tlie cajutal was subse- 
quently transferred to Jaypur in 1728 A.D. ; the present Mahar&ja being the 
thirty-fourth descendant of the original stock. In the battle of Samdl, Bhagawau 
Das bad the good fortune to save Akbar’s life, arid was subsequently appointed 
Governor of the Pan jab. He died about the year 1590 at L^hor. His daughter 
was married to Prince Salim, who eventually became emperor under the 
title of Jahdngir ; the fruit of their marriage being the unfortunate prince 
Ivhusru. 
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Tlie temple has a yearly income of some Rs. 2,300, derived from the two 
Tillages, Bhngosa and Lodbipuri, the latter estate being a recent grant, in lieu of 
an annual money donation of Rs. 500, on the part of the Rajd of Bharat-pur, who 
further makes a fixed monthly offering to the shrine at the rate of one rupee per 
diem. The hereditary Gos^in^ have long devoted the entire income to their 
own private uses, com[detcly neglecting the fabric of the temple and its religious 
services.* In consequence of such short-sighted greed, the votive offerings at 
this, one of the most famous shrines in Upper India, have dwindled down to 
about Ra. 50 a year. Not only so, but, early in 1872, the roof of the nave, 
which had hitherto been quite perfect, began to give way. An attempt was 
made by the writer of this memoir to procure an order from the Civil Court 
authorising the cx})enditure, on the repair of the fabric, of the proceeds of the 
tem])le estate, which, in consequence of the diJ^pute among the shareholders, had 
for some months past been paid as a deposit into the district treasury and had 
accumulated to more than Rs. 3,000. There was no unwillingness on the part 
of the local Government to further the proposal, and an engineer was deputed 
to examine and report on the }>robable cost. But much delay occurred, aud 
meanwhile the whole of the roof fell in with the exception of one compartment. 
This, however, would have been sufficient to serve as a model in the work of 
restoration. Tlie estimate was at last made out for Rs. 8,767 ; and as there 
was a good balance in hand to begin upon, operations might have been com- 
menced at once and completed withoutany difficulty in the course of two or three 
years. But no further orders were communicated by the superior authorilies 
from April, when the estimate was submitted, till the following October, and in 
the interim a baniya from the neighbouring town of Ariog, by name Cbhitar 
Mall, hoping to immortalise himself at a moderate outlay, came to tbe relief of 
the tenaple proj^rietors and undertook to do all that was necessary at liis own 
private cost. Ho accordingly ruthlessly demolished all that yet remained of 
the original roof, breaking dow’o at the same time not a little of the curious 
cornice, and in its place simply threw across, from wall to wall, rough and uu- 
sliapen wooden beams, of which the best that can be said is, that they may, 
for some few years, serve as a protection from the weather. But all that was 
unique and characteristic in the design hns ceased to exist ; and tlius another 
of tlie few pages in the fragmentary annals of Indian architecture has been 
blotted out for ever. Like the temple of Gobind Deva at Brinda-ban, it has 

* The estate is divided into tvreuty-four hats or shares, allotted among seventeen different 
families. It appeared that all were agreed as to the distribution, with the exception of one maa 
by name Nar5,yao, who, in addition to his own «»riginal aliare, claimed also as sole representative 
of a shareholder deceased. This claim was not admitted by the others, aud the zimlndara con- 
tinued to pay the revenue as a deposit into the iJistrict treasury, till eventually the muafldars 
concurred In making a joint application for its transfer to themselves. 
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nonowof the coarae figure sculpture whicli detract so largely from the artwtio 
appearance of most Hindu religious buildings 5 aud though originally conse- 
crated to idolatrous worship, it was in all points of construction equally well 
adapted for the public ceremonial of the purest faith.. Had it been preserved 
as a national monument, it might at some day, in the future golden age, 
have b^en to Gpbardhan what the Pagan Pantheon is now to Christian 
Rome. 

On the opposite side of the M4nasi Gangd are two stately cenotaphs, or 
clJiuttrUy to the memory of Randhlr Sinh and Baladeva Sinh, RdjAs of Bharat- 
pnr. Both are of similar design, consisting of a lofty and substantial square 
masonry terrace with corner kiosks and lateral alcoves, and in. the centre the 
monument itself, still further raised on a richly decorated plinth. The oella, 
enclosed in a colonnade of five open arches on each side, is a square apartment 
surmounted by a dome, and having each wall divided into three bays, of which 
one is left for the doorway, and the remainder are filled in with reticulated 
tracery. 'The cloister has a small dome at each corner and the curious curvi- 
linear roof, distinctive of the style, over the central compartments. In the 
larger monument, the visitor's attention is speciafly directed to the panels of 
the doors, painted in miniatur.e with scones. from the life of Krishna, and to the 
cornice, a flowered design of some vitreous material executed at Delhi. This 
commemorates Baladeva Sinh, who died in 1825, and was erected by his son 
and successor the late R4j4 Balavant Sinh, who was placed on the throne after 
the reduction of the fort of Bharat-pur by Lord Combermere in 1 826. The 
British army figures conspicuously in the paintings on the ceilings of the 
pavilions.* Randhir Sinh, who , is commemorated by the companion 

monument, was the elder brother and predecessor of Baladeva, and died in 
the year 1823. These chhattris are very elegantly grouped piles of building 
and have an extremely picturesque efiect, which is heightened by the sheet of 
water in front of them. But from a purely architectural point of view, they 
are npt of any great merit, and give the idea of having been executed by a 
oontrabtor, who scamped the work to increase his own profit, The decorative 
details: are mostly poor in themselves, and are repeated with a monotonous 
uniforrhity, which contrasts most disagreeably with the [rich variety of design 
that distinguishes all the more important buildings either ^n Mathar4 or Brinda** 
ban. The painting on the interior of the domes is also a« heavy and tasteless 
as Hindu attempts at pictorial art generally are. 

. ^ In the garden attached to thia chhattri the Mdh&rAJa hM a hoafo, whM he itaji on hie 
visits to the bat at alt other times it is most obligingly j^lcmed at't^e of Baropegg 

visitors. ^ 
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A mile or so from fhe tow/on the borders of the parish of Il&dh&-kund, is 
a miicb more magnificent architeotural groop erected by Jawjlhir Sinh, in honour 
of hie father Suraj Mali^ tha foander of the family^ who met his death at Delhi 
in 1764 (see page 39). The priftdpahc^^e*^ which is 57 l^t square, is of 
precisely the same style as the two iilready described. The best part of the 
design is the which is at once bold In outlme a^d delicate in finish. With 

that curious blindness to practical requirements, wblth appears to have cha- 
racterised the Hindu architect from the earliest period to the> present, the de- 
corated panels have been continued all round the four sides of the buildings 
without a blank ^aoe being left anywhere for the Iteps, which the height from 
the ground renders absolutely necessary* The Bly^’s monuineiit is flanked on 
cither side by one of somewhat less dimensions, commemorating his two queens, 
Bansiy^"^ and KidioH. The lofty terrace npeil whitsli they stand is 4^ feet in 
length, with a long shallow pavilion serving ae a eereea at each end, and nine 
two-storied kiosks of varied outline to relieve the front. Attached to Rant 
Hansiy&’s momtineut is a smaller one In cemmeixionKtion of a faithful attendant. 
Behind is an extensive garden, and in front, at the loot of the terrace, is 
an artificial lake, called tbe^ Kusum-iSarovar, 460 feet square ; the flights of 
stone steps on each side being broken into one central and four smaller side 
compartments by panelled and arcaded walls running out 60 feet into the 
water. On the north side, some progress had been made in the erection of a 
tchhaiiri for Ja^4hir Sinh, when the work was mtermpted by Muhammadan 
inroad and never renewed. On "the same side, the ghhts of the lake are partly 
in ruins, and it is said were reduced to ^is condition, a very few years after 
their completion, by the Gosdin Himmat Bahidur, who carried away the ma- 
terials to Brind&-ban, to be used hi the construction of a gh4t which still com- 
memorates bis name there. Such a wanton exercise of power seems a little 
startling, and therefore it will not be out of place to explain a little in detail 
who this warlike G-os6in was A native of Bnndel-khand, be became a pupil 
of Mahant E4jendra Giri, who had seceded from the Dasnimist or followers of 
Sunkarichdrya, the most fanatical of all Hindu sectaries, and had joined the 
Saiva Ndgas, a community characterized by equal turbulence unfettered by 
even a pretence of any religious motive. Through his instigations, Ali Bahd- 

* Hans-goioj. on the bank of the JamunS, iamedtatelj opposite MathurS, was founded hy this 
B&nl. In eonseqaence of a dlretslon of the road which once passed through it, the village is 
now that most melancholy of aU spectacles, a modern ruin % though it comprises some spacious 
walled gardens, crowded with magniaoent trees. 

t The ten names— whence the title Das-ndiui— are itrfAa, Hrama, vana, arosga, $arasvatit 
purif bharaiit piri, parvafa, and i4gara, one of wbieh is attached to his personal name by evary 
member of the order. 

n 
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diM^ an illegitimate grandsoti of lUo, the first Peahw6, was irndncedi to 
take up arms against Sindhta and estahliah himself in Bundel-khand ns virtn- 
nlly an independent sovereign. In 1802, AH Babddur fell at the siege of 
Kdlnnjar, leaving a son, Shamsher BahdJur. At first the heir was supported 
by Himmat, who, however, continued (luietly to .extend his own influence as 
far as j) 08 sible ; and, on the comhiimtion of the Mahratta chiefs against the 
British Oovemment, in which they were joined by Shamsher, foresaeing in 
their success an immediate diminution of his own authori ty, h^ determined to 
co-operate with the British. On tj^e 4th of S ^ptem’jor, 1 803, a treaty was 
concluded between Lord Wellesley and ‘ Anup-glri Himmtt Bahd'lur,’ by 
which nearly all the territory on the west bank of the Jamund from Kalpi to 
Allaluihad was assigned to him. His death, however, occurred in the folio w- 
iug year, when the lands were resumed and pennons in lieu thereof granted 
to his family.. 

Other pacred spots in the town of Gobardhan are the temple of Ohak- 
resvar Mahddeva, arwl four ponds called respectively Go^rochan, Hliarm- 
rochan, Pap-moehan, and Rin-mochan. %ut these latter, even in the rains, 
are mere puddles, and all the rest of the year are Unite dry; while the former, 
in spite of. its sanctity, is as mean a little building as it is possible to 
conceive. 

Tlie break in the hill, traversed by the road from Mathuri to Dig, is 
called the DAn Gbdt, and is supposed to be the spot where Krishna lay in wait 
to intercept the Gopis and levy a toll {ddn) on the milk they Were bringing 
into the town. A Br&hman still sits at the receipt of custom, and extracts a 
copper coin or two from the passers-by. On the ridge overlooking the ghat 

stands tlie temple of D4n RAe. 

♦ 

For many years past one of the most curious sight8*of the place has been 
an aged Hindu ascetic, who had bound himself by a vow of absolute silence. 
Whatever the hour of the day, or time of the year, op however lo ig the inter- 
val that might have elapsed since a previous visit, a stranger was anre to find 
him sitting exactly on the same spot and in the same position, as if he had 
never once -stirred; a slight awning suspended over his head, and iuimadiately 
in front of him a miniature shrine containing an emblein of the god. Tfie half 
century, which was the limit of bis ^ow, has at length expired ; but his tbuguo, 
bound for so many years, has now lost the power of uttering Ahy artb?ulat© 
sound. In a little dog-kennel at the aide sits another devotee, with his legs 
crossed under him, ready to enter into conversation with ail coiWi?, i^nd I >ok- 
ing one of the happiest and most contented of mortals ; though the cell in which 
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has Immared himself it se o^^iied he eati ettither staiut ttp nor lie 
do^n m it. % ‘ 

/ f * «K 

8ab«eqo«u4lj to tbe t^toa % $n<ihki i]i Oel>»>dhii#WM granted, 
free of aMejunseitt, to Siidi^ ^ungiMit son of R^a Ban|it Sinh 

of fifaamti)airi $Dt on bis den&ji’in 1^, it was toamed bjr Ae Gtovernment 
and annexod to tbe diatsfot at Of lids years, tbs paratiRrajii power has 

l$0B repeatodfy a<{|ioitod b^'fbt^'.^iiarai*^ to cede it to bimdn exchange 
' tor other territory ol^eqtnd if<^ne. It eontains so many OMoritdB of his anees- 
tors that the^ reqneft is a sdry^natiind <me for him to make, and it most be 
admitted ihtt the I^rcb^iii^ fWntier Stands greatly in need of reotifioation. 
It would, however, fje moft impolRio tor the Oovornment to make the desired 
ooncession, and thereby' lotk <dl oontrol over a plaee to uapertaad, both from its 
position and Its aSSOeia^hiM; to Oobardban. 


^le following legend la dm Bai$vansn (oap. 94) must be taken to refer 
to the toandation of tito toaha^ hNmgh ai^rently it has never hitherto been 
noticed in tiwt cooneotitei* Atatpig the d^sowdants of Ikdtvhkn, who reigned 
at Ayodhya, was Haryasva, who took to wife MiidhtoBati, the daughter of the 
giant Ma^u. Being ei^led toom the throne by bis elder brother, the king 
flod tor refuge to the court of bis tothsa^'indaw; toho redeived him most affec> 
tionately and ceded hhn tiw whelo Of his dominions, exoeptiqg only the oapiUl 
MadhuOaUa, whioh he reserved tor his son ZdVtma, Thereupon, Haryosvs 
built, on the eaesed Ohrivato^ a aow toyalsesidOnoe, said eonsolidated the king- 
dom of Atu»to, to be mbtoquentiy annexed toe country of Ardpa, or (as 
it is othetwise apd prefsrahty ree^ AteSpa. The third in decent toom Yadu, 
the son an4 satoeesor bf'Btoyasvn, was Bhfma, la wbrne reign Rhma, the then 
soveoeigW of Ayodl^ar ootomisitoned SatfUghno to destroy LavaPa's toft of 
Ma#mvana'sted' -ero^ to Stead toe town of Uattoui, After the departure 
of its jtonnder, htoiburd waa smiexed by Bilma, and oontinaed in the posses- 
sion of his dtooeadanite doten to Yawji^to meet important Hues in too 
text run 


Cfibtoarotoune 

apsarepamah 

Oodbatoiyo|ai». 

~ ' i kl^ Mpgstodham pntyiwHysito 

OMr^iaa «64 €Mfma and tho’ 
dedtoted ptohHly id»t tod & J^^vn must 

have htos ipm» «& # r piitos^ tout toe 

oos^ df wtt Vaton&'lalid btoMitoiit'* tootftotis Bra). 
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Aniipa is once mentioned, in an earlier canto of the poem, as having been bes- 
♦ojjred by king Pritlm on the bard P6ta. The name Anarta occurs also in canto 
X., where it^ stated to have been settled by king Reva, the son of SaryAti, 
who made Kusasthali its capital. In the RdmAyana IV., 43, it is described 
as a western region on the sea-eoast, or at all events in that direction, and 
has therefore been identified with Gnjar6t. Thus there would seem to have 
been an intimate connection between Gujar4t and Maihur4, long anterior to 
Krishna’s foundation of I)w4rak4. 


Bars Ana and Nand-ganw. 

BarsAna, according to modern Hindu belief the home of Krishna’s favourite 
mistress R4dhA, is a town which enjoyed a brief period of great prosperity 
jabout the middle of last century. It is built at the foot and on the slope of a 
ridge, originally dedicated to the god Brahma, which rises abruptly from tho 
plain, near the Bharat-pur border of the 0hh4ta Pargana, to a height of some 
200 feet at its extreme point, and runs in a sonth-westerly direction for about 
a quarter of a mile. Its sumniil is crowned by a series of temples in honour of 
LArli-Ji, a local title of R6dh4, meaning ‘the beloved.’ These were all erected 
at intervals within the last two hundred years, and now form a connected mass 
of building with a lofty wall enclosing the court in which they stand. Each of 
the successive shrines was on a somewhat grander scale than its predecessor, 
and was for a time honoured with the presence of the divinity, but even the 
last and largest, in which she is now enthroned, is an edifice of no special pre« 
tension ; though seated, as it is, on the very brow of the rook, and seen in con- 
junction wdth the earlier buildings, it forms an imposing feature in the land- 
scape to the spectator frdfn the plain below. A long flight of stone steps, bro- 
ken about half way by a temple in honour of Rddhi’s grandfather, Mahi-bh4n, 
leads down from the summit to the foot of the hill, where are two other small 
temples. One of them is dedicated to R4dh4’s female companions, called the 
Sakhis, who are eight in number, as follows ; Lalitd, VisAkhA, OhampakWati, 
Ranga-devi, Chitra-lekha, Dulekhd, Sudevi, and Chandrdvali. The other con- 
tains a life-size image of the mythical Brikh-bh4n robed in appropriate costume 
and supported on the one side by his daughter R4dh4, and on the other by 
Sridima, a Paur&nik character, here for the nonce represented as her brother. 

The town consists almost entirely of magnificent n^nsions all in ruins, and 
lofty but crumbling walls now enclosing vast, desolate, dusty areas, which once 
were busy courts and markets or secluded pleasure grounds. All date from 
the time of Rup BAip, a Rat^ra Brahman, who, having apquilred^ great reputa- 
tion as a Pandit in the earlier part of last century, became Fiitohit to Bbarat^pur^ 
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Sindhia,* and Holkar, and was enriched by those princes with the most lavish 
donations, the whole of which he appears to have expended on the embellish- 
ment of Barsdna and the other sacred places within the limits of Braj^ his 
native country. Before his time, Barsdna, if inhabited at all, was a mere 
hamlet of the adjoining village Unchd^gdnw, which now, under its Gdjar 
landlords, is a mean and miserable place, though it boasts the remains of a 
fort and an ancient and well -endowed temple, dedicated to Baladeva. Riip 
Ham was the founder of one of the now superseded temples of Ldrii-Ji, with 
the stone staircase up the side of the hill. He also constructed the largest 
market-place in the town, with as many, it is said, as sixty-four walled gardens; 
a princely mansion for his own residence; several small temples and chapels, and 
other courts and pavilions* One of the latter, a handsome arcaded building of 
carved stone, has for some years past been occupied by the Government as a 
police-station without any payment of rent or award of compensation, though 
the present representative of the family is living on the spot and is an abso- 
lute pauper. Three chhcdtrutj commemorating Hup R&m himself and two of his 
immediate relatives, stand by the side of a large stone tank with broad flights of 
steps and flanking towers, which he restored and brought into its present shape. 
This is esteemed sacred and commonly called Bh^nokhar, that is, the tank of 
Brikha-bhdu, Rddhd’s reputed father* In connection with it is a smaller 
^reservoir, named after her mother Klrat. On the margin of the Bh&nokhar is 
a pleasure-house in three stories, known as the Jal-maball. It is supported on 
a series of vaulted colonnades which open direct on to the water, for the conve- 
nience of the ladies of the family, who were thus enabled to bathe in perfect 
seclusion, as the two tanks and the palace are all enclosed in one courtyard by 
a lofty bastioned and embattled wall with tower-like gateways, t Besides these 
works, Rup Rdm also constructed two other large masonry tanks one for the 
convenience of a hamlet in the neighbourhood, which -he settled and called after 
his own name Rdp-nagar; the second, on the opposite side of the town, in the 
village of Ghazipur, is the sacred lake called Prem Sarovar, which he faced with 
octagonal stone ghdts. Opposite the latter is a walled garden with an elegant 
domed monument, in the form of a Greek cross, to his brother Hem-rdj. 

Contemporary with Rup R6ni, two other wealthy families resided at Bar- 
s6na and were bis rivals in magnificence. The head of the one family vas 

* It appears that Bara4na was an occasional residence of M^ho RAa#indhia ; for a treaty 
of his with the Company, regarding trade at Baroch, dated the 80th el September, 1785, was 
signed by him there, is also the snpplweDtaty article dated the following January. 

t Both the house ^d Bhdnokhar have been considerably damaged by the now proprietor, 
who has teanoved many of the larger slabs of stone. 

7a 
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Mohan Ram, a Lavaniya Brahman ; and of the other L4lji, a Tantia Tliiiknr. 
It is said that the lattor was by birth merely a common labourer, who went off 
to Lakhnau to make bis fortune. There he become first a harkara, then a 
jamadar, and evoutnally the leading favourite at court. Towards the close of 
his life he begged permission to return to his native place and there leave some 
permanent memorial of the royal favour. The Navjfdb not only granted the 
request, but further presented him with carle blanche on the State treasury 
for the prosecution of his designs. Besides the stately mansion, now much 
dilapidated, he constructed a large hdoli^ still in excellent preservation, and two 
wells, sunk at great expense in sandy tracts where previously all irrigation had 
been impracticable. 

The sacred tank on the outskirts of the town called Priya-kund, or Piri-pokhar, 
was faced with stone by the Lavaniyas, who are further commemorated 
by a large hatra^ or market-place, the ruins of the vast and elaborate mansion 
where they resided, and by elegant stone ehhattrie at the foot of the hill. They 
held office under the Rdj^of Bharat-pur, and their present representative, Rdin 
Kdrdyan, is now a Tahsilddr in that territory. 

Barsdua had scarcely been built, when, by the fortune of war, it was des- 
troyed beyond all hoj>e of restoration, as has already boon related in Chapter II 
of this memoir, page 41. As if this blow were not enough, in the year 1812 
sustained a further misfortune, when the Gaurua Tb&kurs, its jcamindars, 
being in circumstances of difficulty and probably distrustful of the stability 
of British rule, then only recently established, were mad enough to transfer 
their whole estate to the oft-quoted Ldld Babii for the paltry sum of Rs. 602 
and the condition of holding land on rather more favourable terms than other 
tenants. The parish now yields .Government an annual rental of Rs. 3,100 
and the absentee landlords about as much, while it receives nothing from them 
in return, though their donations for charitable purposes in the neighbourhood 
of their owm home in Bengal are often on a magnificent scale. Thus the 
appearanoe now presented by Bars^^na is a most forlorn and inelancho-ly one. 

The hill is still, to a limited extent, known as Brahma-hd-p'ihdr or Brahmf^^^ 
hill ; and hence it may bo inferred with certainty that Barsdna.is a ':;;;;itniption 
of the Sanskrit compound Brahma-sdmtf which bears the same \jj^aning. Its 
four prominent peaks are regarded as emblematic of divinity, 

and are each crowned with some building ; the first wifij^ of temples 

dedicated to Lirli Ji, the other three with smaller ed^^g known respectively 
as the Man-mandir, the Ddn-garh and the Mor-kutti\ second hill, of less 
extent and elevation, completes the amphitheatre in and 
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the space between the two ranges gradually contracts to a n irrow path, which 
barely allows a single traveller on foot to pass between the shelving crags that 
tower above him on either side. This pass iS famous as the 8&nkari-khor/ 
literally ^ the narrow opening,’ and is the scene of a mela (called the Burhi 
Lila) on the 13tb of the moi»th of BhAdon, dften attended by os many as 10,000 
people* The crowds divide according to their sex and cluster about the rocks 
round two little shrines, erected on either side of the ravine for the temporary 
reception of figures of RAdh4 and Krishna, and indulge to their heart’s content 
in all the licentious banter appropriate to the occasion. At the other mouth of 
the pass is a deep dell between the two high peaks of the Mau-Mandir and the 
Mor-kutti, with a masonry tank in the centre of a dense thicket called the 
Gahrwar-ban. A principal feature in the diversions of the day is the scram- 
bling of sweetmeats by the better class* of visitors, seated on tho terraces 
of the ‘ Peacock Pavilion ’ above, among the multitudes that throng the margin 
of the tank some 150 feet below. 

The essentially Hindi form of the title Ldrll, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Laliti, may be taken as an indication of the modern growth of the local 
cultus. Even in the Brahma Vaivarta, the last of the Purdnas and the one 
specially devoted to RAdhd’s praises, there is no authority for any such appel- 
lation. In the Vraja-bhakti-vildsa tho mantra^ or formula of incantation which 
the prilgrims are instructed to repeat, runs as foil was 

Lalitd-sanyutam krishnam sarvaishu sakhibliir yutam 

Dhydye tri-veni-kupa-stham maha-rdsa-kritotsavam. 

Nand-gXnw, as the reputed home of Krishna’s foster-father, with its spa- 
cious temple of Nand Rde Ji on the brow of the hill overlooking the village, is 
in all respects an exact parallel to Barsdna. The distance between the two 
places is only five miles, and when the kettle-drum is beaten at the one, it can be 
heard at the other. The temple of Nand Rde, though large, is in a clumsy style 
of architecture and apparently dates only frera the middle of last century. Its 
founder is said to have been one Rup Sinh, a Sinsinwdr Jat, and it has an endow- 
ment of 82G bighas of rentrfree land. It consists of ah open nave, with choir and 
sacrariura beyond, the latter being fiankod on either side by a Rasoi and a Sqj- 
maball, i e., a woking and sleeping apartment, and has two towers, or sikharai. 
It stands in the centre of a paved court-yard, surounded by a lofty wall with 
corner kiosks, which cotamand a very extensive view of the Bharat-pur hills 

♦ A limilar me of the local form Xhor, for Khol, may be observed in the village of Khaira, 
where la a pond called Cbinf&-EhoriKu&d,oorreapo&diDg to the more common Sanskrit oompound 
Chinti‘harana. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tiie ETTMLoar ok Locaii Nambs im Nobthbkn India, as bxbmplified 

IN THE DiSTBICT OK MaTHORA. 

'* • 

In tliis, the concluding chapter of the general narrative, I propose to investi- 
gate the principles upon which the local nomenclature of Upper India has been 
and still is being unconsciously constructed. The inquiry is one of considerable 
importance to the student of language ; but it has never yet been approached 
in a scientiBc spirit, and the views which are hero advanced respecting this 
terra incognita in ike philologist’s map must be regarded as a first exploration, 
which is unavoidably tentative and imperfect. Many points of detail will pos- 
sibly demand future rectification ; but the general outline of the subject, the 
fixed limits within which it is contained and some of its more characteristic 
features of interior development have,<l is hoped, been satisfactorily ascertained 
and delineated with a fair |imount of precision. 

It is not to be inferred from this prelude that a subject of stich obvious inter- 
est has hitherto been totally neglected. On the contrary, it has given rise to a 
vast number of sj>oeulatians, but all of the most haphazard doscription. And 
this from two causes; the first being a perverse misconception as to the verna- 
cular language of the country ; and the second, the absence up to the present 
time of any list of names sufficiently complete to supply a basis for a really 
thorough induction. 

It seems a very obvious truism, and one that requires no elaborate defence to 
maintain, that the names of a country and of the places in it should primd facie^ 
and in default of any direct evidence to the contrary, be referred to the language 
of the people who inhabit them rather than to any foreign source. This, how- 
ever, is the very point, which most writers on the subject have failed to see. In 
order to explain why the founder of an Indian village gave his infant settlenient 
the name, by which it is still known among his descendants, our laborious philo- 
logists have ransacked vocabularies of all the obscurest dialects of Europe, but 
have left their Sanskrit and Hindi dictionaries absolutely unopened. 

A more curious illustration of a deliberate resolve to ignore obvious facts 
for the sake of introducing a startling theory based on some obscure and 
utterly problematical analogy could scarcely be found than is afforded by 
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Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation on non-Aryan languages. In this be refers 
the familiar local termination pdnw (which ar^umenli ffratid he spells gdng or 
gaong^ though neveik so writtetf in any Indian vernacular) to the Chinese hiang^ 
the Tibetan tliiong^ the Lepcha hyong, &o., &o., and refuses to acknowledge any 
connexion between it and the Sanskrit ^rdma. Yet as certainly as Anglo- 
Saxon was once the language of England, &o was Sanskrit of Upper India ; and 
it seems as reasonable to deny the relationship between grdma and gdnw as be- 
tween the English affix bury or borough and the Saxon burg. The formation is 
strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Pr&krit grammarians, centu- 
ries before the word gAnw had actually come in existence. Thus by Vararu- 
chi’s Sutra — Sarvatra la-va-rdm III., 3 — the letter r when compounded with 
another consonant, whether it stands first or last, is always to be elided ; as we 
see in tlio Hindi bdt for the Sanskrit vdrtd^ in ko8 for krosoy a measure of dis- 
tance, and in pern for premany love. So grdma passes into gdma^ and whether 
this latter form or gdnw is used depends simply upon the will of the speaker ; 
one man calls the place where he lives Naugiima, another Calls it Nangfinw, 
in the same way as it is optional to say Edinbro, or Edinborough. For in 
Hindi as in Sanskrit a nasal can always be inserted at pleasure, according to 
the memorial lino — Savindukdvindukayoh sydd ahhede na kalpanam : and the dis- 
tinction between m and v or tir has always been very slightly marked: for 
example, dhimar is the recognized literary Hindi form of the Sanskrit dhivary 
and at the present day villagers generally rwte Bhamdni for Bhavodni, though 
the latter form only is admitted in printed books. If -speculation is allowed 
to run riot with regard to the paternity of such a word as gdnWy every step in 
the descent of which is capable of the clearest proof, then philology is still a 
science of the future, and the whole history of language must be rewritten from 
the very commencement. 

Perhaps of all countries in the world, northern India is the one w^hich for 
an investigation of this kind is the most self-contained and the least in need of 
alien analogies. lt,s literary records date from a very remote period ; are, in 
fact, far more ancient than any architectural remains, or even than any well- 
authenticated site, or definitely established era, and they form a continuous 
and unbroken chain down to this very day. From the Sanskrit of the Vedas 
to the more polished language of the Epic poems, and through the Prakrit of the 
dramatists, the old Hindi of Ghand and the Bra j Bhasha of Tulsi Dds, down to 
the current speech of the rural population of Mathuri at the present time, the 
transitions are never violent, and at most points are all but imperceptible. The 
language, as we clearly see from the specimens which we have of it in all its 
successive phases, is uniform and governed throughout by the same phonetic 
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laws. And thus, neither from the intrinsic evidence of indigenous literature, 
nor from the facts recorded by history, is it permissible to infer the simultaneous 
Existence m the country of an alien-speaking race at any fferiod, to which it is 
reasonable to refer the foundation of plkoCs that still bear a distinctive name^ 
prior to the Muhammadan invasion. The existence of such a race is simply 
assumed by those who find it convenient to represent as non-Aryan any forma* 
tion which their acquaintance with unwritten Aryan speech in its growth and 
decay is too superficial to enable them at once to identify. 

As local etymology is a subject which can only be investigated on the spot, 
and therefore lies beyond the range of European sobolars, its study is necessarily 
affected by the prejudices peculiar to Anglo-Indian Officials, who are so aoous* 
tomed to communicate with their subordinates only through the medium of 
Urdu that moat of them regard that lingua franoa as being really what it is 
called in official parlance, the vernacular of the country. Ibis familiarity with 
the speech of the small Muhammadan section of the community, rather than 
with that of the Hindu masses, causes attention to be mainly directed to the 
study of Persian and Arabic, whiqh are considered proper to the country, while 
Sanskrit is thought to be utterly dead, of no interest save to professional 
scholars and of no more practical import in determining the value of current 
phrases than Greek or Hebrew, 

The prejudice is to bq regretted, as it frequently leads writers, even in the 
best informed London periodicals, to speak of India as if it were a purely Mu- 
hammadan country, and to urge upon the Government, as highly conciliatory, 
measures which -if taken — would most effectually alienate the sympathies of 
the vast majority. , 

Neither Urdd, Persian, nor Arabic, is of much service in tracing the 
derivation of local names, and it is hastily (jonclnded that words which are 
unintelligible when referred to those recognized sources must therefore be non- 
Indian, and may with as much probability be traced up to one foreign 
language as another. Any distortion of the name of a town or village which 
makes it bear some resemblanoe to •a Persian or Arabic root, is ordinarily 
accepted as a plausible explanation ; thus KhdUpur is substituted for KAnhpur, 
and GhAzipur for GAdhipur, Gadhi, the father of Visvamitra, being a character 
not very widely known ; while on the other hand a derivation from the 
Sanskrit by the. application of well-established but less popularly known 
phonetic and grammatical laws, is stigmatized as pedantic and 'honestly 
considered to be more tar -fetched than a derivation from the Bas(][Ue or th^ 
liithuaanian, . 
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Thrii may seora an exaggerated statement ; bat I speak from personal 
experience and with special reference to a critic who wrote that he thought 
the identification of Maholi with Madhupari far more improbable than its 
connection with the Basque and Toda word which ts said to mean 
* a village.’ 

e 

Such philologioal vagaries have their birth in the unfortunate preference for 
Urdii, which the English Government has inherited from the former con- 
querors of the country, though without any of their good reasons for the pre- 
ference. They are furthet fostered by a wide-spread idea as to the character 
of the people and the country, which in itself is perfectly correct, aud wrong 
only in the particular application* The Hindus are an eminently conservative 
race, and their civilization dates from an extremely remote period. It is, there- 
fore, inferred that most of their existing towns and villages are of very 
ancient foundation and, if so^ may bear names to which no parallel can be 
expected in the modern vernaediar. This hypothesis is disproved by what has 
been said above as to the. continuity of Indian speech : it is further at variance 
with all local traditions. The present centres of population, as any one can 
ascertain for himself, if he will only visit the spots instead of speculating about 
them in his study, are almost all subsequent in origin to the Muhammadan 
invasion. When they were founded the language of the new settlers, whatever 
it may have been in pre-historio times, was certainly not Turanian, but Aryan, 
as it is now ; and though any place, which had previously been inhabited, must 
already have borne some name, the cases in which that old name was retained 
would be very rare. Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the present discussion 
supplies no ethnical argument with regard to the original population of the 
country. The names, once regarded as barbarous, but now recognized as Aryan, 
must be abandoned as evidence of the existence of a non- Aryan race ; but, at 
the same time, since they are essentially modern, they cannot be taken as 
supporting the counter-theory. The names of the rivers, however, which also 
are mostly Aryan, may fairly be quoted as bearing on the point ; for of all 
local names these are the least liable to change, as we see in America and 
our Colonies, where it is as exceptional to find a river with an English name 
as it is to* find a town with an Indian one. And a still stronger and moi*e 
numerously attested proof is afforded by the indigenous trees, nearly all of which 
(as may be seen from the list given in an appendix to this volume) have names 
that are unmistakably of Sanskrit origin, ' 

Moreover, Hindu conservatism, though it doubtless exists, is developed in 
a very different way from the priuoiple known by the same name iu Europe. 
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^Least of all is it shown in any regard for ancient buildings, whether temples; 
or homesteads. Though Christianity is a modern faith as compared with Hin- 
duism, and though the history of English civilization begins only from a time 
when the brightest period o-f Indian history had already closed, the material 
evidences of either fact are found in inverse order in the two countries. There 
is not a single English county which does not contain a lo^er and more vene- 
rable series of secular and ecclesiastical edifices than can be supplied by an 
Indian district, or it might even be said by an entire Presidency. Thus the 
temple of Gobiud Deva at Eriad&«ban, which is popularly known in the neigh- 
bourhood as ^the old temple’ par ^acellence, dates only from the reign of Akbar, 
the contemporary of Elizabeth, and is therefore far more modern than any 
single village church in the whole of England, barring those that have been 
built since the revival by the present generation. The same also- with MSS> 
The Hindus had a voluminous literature while the English were still unable to 
writ©! but at the present day in India a MS. 200 years old is more of a rarity 
than one five times that age in England. This complete disappearance from 
the surface of all material records of antiquity is no* doubt attributable in great 
measure to the operation of the two most destructive forces in the known 
world, viz,y white ants and invaders, but the Hindus themselves are not alto- 
gether free from blame in the matter. As if from a reminiscence of their 
nomadic origin, with all their modern superstitious dislike to a move far from 
homo is combined an inveterate tendency to slip, away gradually from the old- 
landmarks. The movement is not necessitated by growth of population, which, 
as in London, for instance, can no longer be contained within the original city 
bounds, bat is a result of the Orieutal idiosyncrarjy that makes every man. 
desire not, in accordance with European ideas, to found a family or restore an 
old ancestral residence, but rather to leave some building exclusively comme- 
morative of himself, and to touch nothing that his predecessors haVe commenced^ 
lest they should have all the credit of it with posterity. The history of Eng- 
land, which runs all in one cycle from the time of its first civilization, affords 
no ground for comparison ; but in medissval Italy the course of events was 
somewhat parallel, and, as in. India, a second empire waa built up on the ruins 
of a former one of equal or greater grandeur and extent. In it wo find the* 
modern cities retaining under some slight dialectical disguises the very same 
names as of old and occupying the same ground in India, on. the other, hand, there 
is scarcely an historic site which ia not now a desolation. AgaiU) to pass from, 
political to merely local disturbances : when London was rebuilt after the Great 
Fire, its streets, in spite of all Wren’s remonstrances, were laid out exactly as 
before, narrow and irregdlar as they had grown up piece by piece in the course- 
of centuries, and with even the churches on tlieir old sites, througk the iattec* 
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liftd become nselese in oonse^nence of the d^E^e in fbe national religion 
wbich required one or two largeareime for tbe dii^lay of pttlpit eloquence rather 
than man j secluded oratories for private derotion. When a similar calamity 
befell an Indian city, as it often did, the positSoH of the old thrinea was 
generally marked by rude oommefnoraitive stones, but the people made no 
difficulty about abandoning the exact sites of their old homes, if equally eligible 
spots ofiered themselves in the neighbourhood. ' 

The same diversity of conservative ideas runs through the whole character r 
the Hindu quotes the practice of his father and grandfather and persuades 
himself that he is as they were, and that they were as their forefathers, ancon* 
scions of any change and ignoring the evidence of it that is afforded by ancient 
monuments, both literary and arohiteotural. The former be prizes only for 
their connexion with the sect to which he hhnself belongs ; whatever is illus- 
trative of an alien faith he consigns to destruction without any regard for its 
history or artistic significance ; and in an ancient building, if it has fallen into 
disuse, he sees no beauty and can take no interest ; though this can scarcely 
be from the feeling that he can easily replace il with a better, a conviction 
which led our mediaeval architects to destroy without compunction any part 
of an earlier cathedral, however beautiful in itself, which had become decayed 
or too small fot later requirments^ In all these matters England is far more 
critically conservative ; believing in nothing, we tolerate everything; and 
profoundly distrusting our own creative faculties, preserve as models whatever 
we can rescue from the past, either in art or literature. 

These reflections may seem to wander rather far from the mark ; but they 
explain the curious equipoise that prevails in the Indian mind between a pro* 
found contempt /or antiquity and an equally profound veneration for it. The 
very slight regard in which ancient sites are held is illustrated by the use of 
the terms ^ Little ’ and ^ Qreat ^ as local prefixes. In consequence of the ten- 
dency to shift the centre of population, these seldom afford information as ' to 
the comparative area and importance of the two villages so distinguished : most 
frequently the one styled ^ Little* will be the larger of the two. In some 
cases the prefix ' Groat ’ implies on^ that when the common property was 
divided among the sons of the founder, the share so designated fell to the lot 
of the eldest ; but ordinarily it denotes the original village site, which has been 
wholly or at least partially abandoned, or so diminished by successive parti- 
tions that it has eventually become the sjnallest and least important of the 
group. 

The foregoing ^oonaideratioas wUl, I trust? be? accepted as sufficiently 
deinonstratiug the reasonableness of my general position that local names in 
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Upper India are, as a rule, of no very femote antiquity, and ard primd feeeU 
^ferable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any other language* Tl»ir form- 
ation has certainly beeh regulated fay the same principles that we see' under- 
lying the local nomenclature of other civilized countries, and we may therefofe 
expect to find them falling into three main groups, as follows * 

I. Names compounded with an affix denoting place. 

II. Names compounded with an affix denoting possession. 

III. A more indefinite class, including all names without any affix at all; 
such words being for the most part either * the name of the founder, or an 
epithet descriptive of some striking local feature. 

Buuning the eye over the list of villages in the Mathurd district, we can 
at a glance detect abundant illustrations of each of these three classes. Thus 
under Class 1. comes such names as Ndnak-pur, Pati-pura, Bich-puri, where the 
founder’s name is corabined^with the local affix pur, pura, or puri, signifying 
* a town.’ So also, Nau-gdma, Uncha-gdnw, Badan-garh, Ohamar-garhi, Rdp- 
nagar, P41-kher4, Brindd-ban, Ahalya-ganj, Rddhd-kund, Mangal-khoh, Mall- 
sardi, and Nainu-patti. In all these instances both the local affix is easy to be 
recognized as also the word to which it is attached. 

Of Glass II. the illustrations are not quite so obvious and will mostly require 
special elucidation ; but some are self-evident, as for example Bhure-k4, 
where the affix is the ordinary sign of the genitive case ; Rane-rd, where it is 
the Marwd.ri form of the same ; and Flpal-wdra, where it represents the fami- 
liar ivdld. 

Under Class 111. come first such names as Suraj, Misri, and Gaju, which 
are known to have been borne by the founders ; and under the second sub-divi- 
sion, Gobard ban, ^ productive iu cattle ’ ; Banket, ^ a place of assignation’; 
Khor, ‘ an opening between the hills’ j Basal, ‘ a colony’ ; and Pura, ‘ a town,’ 
indicative of a period when towns were scarce ; with many others of similar 
character. 

Looking first for names that may be included under Class I., we find that 
by far the most numerous variety are those oomppunded with the affix pur. 
This might be expected, for precisely the same reason that ^ ton ’ is. the most 
common local ending in England. But we certainly should not expect to find 
BO large a proportion unmistakably modern, with the former part of the com- 
pound commemorating either a Muhammedan or a Hindu with a Persian name, 
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SAgar, is the one held in inost.^eptite. In constructing the following legend 
of Krishna, in "his popular character as the tutelary divinity of Mathurd, the 
Vishnu Purdna has been adopted as the basis of the narrative, whife manj” 
supplementary incidents have been extracted from the Bhdgavat^ and occasional 
references made to the Harivansa. 

In the days when Rdma was king of Ajodhyd, there stood near the bank of 
the Jamund a dense forest, once the stronghold of the terrible giant Mad hu, 
who called it after his own name, Madhu-ban. On his death it passed into 
the hand of his son, Lavana, who in the pride of his superhuman strength sent 
an insolent challenge to Rdma, provoking him to. single combat. The god-like 
hero disdained the easy victory for himself, but, to relieve the world of such an 
oppressor, sent his youngest brother, Satrughna, who vanquislied and slew the 
giant, hewed down the Wood in which he had entrenched himself, and on its 
site* founded tVie city of Mathurd. The family of Bhoja, a remote descendant 
of the great Jadu, the common father of all the Jddav race, occupied the 
throne for many generations. The last of the line was King Ugrason. In his 
house Kansa was born, and was nurtured by the king as his own son, though 
in truth ho had no earthly father, but was the great demon Kdlanemi incar- 
nate. As soon as he came to mao’s estate he deposed the aged monarcl}, 
seated himself on the throne, and filled the city with carnage and desolation. 
The priests and sacred cattle were ruthlessly massacred and the temples of 
the gods defiled with blood. Heaven was besieged with prayers for deliver- 
ance from such a monster, nor were the prayers unheard. A supernatural 
voice declared to KanSa that au avenger would be horn in the person of the 
eighth son of his kinsman, Vasudeva, Now, Vasudeva had married Devaki, a 
niece of King Ugrasen, and was living away from the court in retirement at the 
hill of Gobardlian. In the hope of defeating the prediction, Kan9a immediately 
summoned them to Mathurd and there kept them closely wat(jhed.t From 
year to year, as each successive child was born, it was taken and delivered to the 
tyrant, and by hirh consigned to death. When Devaki became pregnant for 
the seventh time, the embryo was miraculously transferred to the womb of 
Bohini, another wife of Vasudeva, living at Qokiil, on the opposite bank of 
the Jamund, and a report was circulated that the mother had miscarried from 
the effects of her long imprisonmeDt and constant anxiety. The child thus 

* The present Madhu-ban is near the Tillage of Maholl, some five miles from Mathurd and 
from the bank of the Jamnni. The site, howevert as now recognized, must bo very ancient, since 
it ia the ban which has given its name to the village ; Maholi being a corruption of the original 
form, Madhupuri. 

t The site of their prison-house, called the K6r&-grah, or more commonly Janm-bhfiuii, ». e. 

< birth-place,* is still marked by a small temple in Mathurft near tbe"Futara-kuud, 
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marv^^llously preserved was first called Sank^^rshaua,* but afterwards received 
the name of Balardm or Baladeva, under which he has become famous to all 
posterity. * 

Another year elapsed, and on the eighth of the dark fortnight of the mouth 
of Bhadonf D(3vaki was delivered of her eighth son, the immortal Krishna. 
Vasiuleva took the babe in his arms, and, favoured by the darkness of the night 
and the direct interposition of heaven, passed through the prison guards, who 
were charmed to sleep, and fled with his prociotis burden to the JamunA. It 
was then the season of the rains, and the mighty river was pouring down a 
wild and resistless flood of waters. But he fearlessly stopped into the eddying 
torrent : at the first step that he advanced the wave reached the foot of 
the child slumbering in his arms ; then, marvellous to relate, the waters were 
stilled at the touch of the divine infant and could* rise no higher, f and in a 
moment of time the wayfarer had traversed the torrent’s broad expanse and 
emerged in safety on the opposite shore. § Here he met Nanda, the chief 
herdsman of Gokul, whoso wife, JasodA, at that very time h^d given birth to a 
daugliter, no eartlily child, however, save in somblahce, but the delusive power 
Jogaiudrd. Vusudeva dexterously exchanged the two infants and, retUruiug, 
placed the female child in the bed of Devaki. At ouce it began to cry. "" .The 
guards rushed iu aud carried it off to the tyrant. He, assured that it was tiiie 
very child of fate, snatched it furiously from their hands and dashed it to the 
ground ; but how great his terror when he sees it rise resplendent in celestia: 
beauty and ascend to heaven, there to bo adored as the great goddess Durga. jj 
Kansa started from his momentary stupor, frantic with rage, and cursing tho 
gods as liis enemies, issued savage orders that every one should bo put to death, 
who dared to offer them sacrifice, aud that diligent search should be made 
for all young children, that the infant son of Devaki, wherever concealed] 

♦ Sifoiifying ‘extraction/ i. e,, from his luother’s womb. The word is also explained to meeja 
‘drawing? furrows with the plough/ and would thus be paralleled by BalarfimA^i other names 
Haiavudha, Ilaladhara, and Halabbrit. 

t Oil this day is celebrated tb« aauutl teatiiral ic bonourof Krishna’s birth, salted the Jan 

Ashiumi. 

t This incident is popularly commemorated by a satire toy called 'Vasndera Katori,’ ol irUch 
great immbcrs aru manufactured at Mathurd. It is a brass cup with the figure of a man iT it 
oorrying a child at Iris side, and is so contrived that when water Is poured into it it oannoJrise 
above the child^s foot, hut is then carried off by a hidden duct aud ri^^ns out at tl]ie bot|ioi|a till 
the cup is empty. 

§ The landing-place is still shown at Gokul and called ‘Uttaresyar G£&L’ 

11 The sceue of this transformation is laid at the Jog Gh6t in I4itthur4, so caUe4 the 
child Joganidra. ‘ 4, 
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or one who can be proved in Bome other way to have lived Only a few genera- 
tions ago, and with scarcely a single instance of a name that can with any 
probability be referred to a really ancient date. As this fact is one of consider- 
able importance to my argument, I must proceed to establish It beyond all 
possibility of cavil by passing in review the entire series of names in which the 
ending occurs in each of the six parganas of the district. 

The Kosi pargana comprises 61 villages, of which 9 end in pur; viz, 
^Azfz-pur, Hasan-pur, JalAUpur, Ldl-pur, Nabi-pur, Ptikhar-pur, R^m-pur, 
15hah-pur, and 8hahzAd-pur. Six of these are unmistakably post- Muhamma- 
dan, one is apparently so, and two are of quite uncertain date. 

In the Chhdt^ pargana there are 111 villages, and 16 of them have the 
pur ending; viz,, Adam-pur, Akbar-pur, Bdzid-pur, Deva-pura — so called 
from a temple’ of Qopdl, built by Muhkam Sinh, the ancestor of the present 
proprietors, whoso Arabic name proves that he lived not many generations 
ago— Ghazi-pur, GulAl-pur, Jait-pur, Jamdl-pur, Khan-pur, Lar-pur ; Mdn- 
pur, on the Barsana range — so called from the Man Mandir, the first erec- 
^tion of which cannot date from further back than the transfer of Radha’s 
chief shrine from RAval to Barsana, which took place in the loth or 16th 
century A, D, — Pir-pur, Sayyid-pur, Tatar-pur, Hdji-pur, and KamAl-pur, 
Of these 16 names, 12 are unquestionably modern, and of the remaining 
4, nothing can be said with certainty either one way or the other. 

Of the 163 villages in the Mathurd pargana, as many as 32 have the pur 
ending; xnz, Alha-pur, said by local tradition to have been founded and so 
named only 200 years ago (the founder’s descendants are still on the spot 
and most unlikely to detract from the antiquity of their family) A’zam-qiur 
and Bdkir-pur, both founded by A’zam Khan Mir Muhammad Bakir, who 
was Governor of Mathurd from 1642 ^to 1645; Bhavan-pur ; Bija-pur, 
founded 200 years ago by Bijay Sinb, Thakur, on land taken from the 
adjoining village of Nahrauli ; Daulat-pur ; Daum-pura, one of 11 villages 
founded by the sons of a Jdt named Nainu at no very remote period, since 
the share which fell to the eldest of the sons is distinguished by the Persian 
epithet kaldn; Giridhar-pur, probably the most ancient of the series, but 
still datijig from times of modern history, having been founded by Giridhar, 
a Kaehhwdha ThAkur of Satoha, whose ancestors Lad migrated there from 
Amber; Gobind-pur; Hdkim-pur; Jamdl-pnr; Jati-pura, founded by Gosain 
Bitthal-nAth, the son of VallabhAchdrya of Gokul, commonly called Jati Ji, 
about the year 1550 A. D. ; Jay Sinh-pura, founded by Sawae Jay Sinh of 
Amber about the year 1720 A. D.; Kesopur, so called from the famous temple 
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of Kesava Deva, a fact which would sufficiently nccoiuit for the name remain^ 
ifig unclmnged, even though of ancient date ; Lalpur, founded by a Th6kar 
named Lalu, a member of the Gaurua clan, which is confessedly of late origin ; 
Tiur-pur, founded only a few generations ago by a Tartar ThS-kur, L^ram ; 
Madan-pura, founded by an Ahlr from the old village of Karnaul ; M&dlio-pnr, 
dating from 300 years ago, when it was formed out of lands taken from tho 
adjoining villages and given to a Hindu retainer by Salitn Sh4b; MirzA-pnr; 
Muhaminad-pur ; MukanJ-piir, so called after a Mahratta founder ; Murshid- 
piir, founded by Murshid KuU Khdn, who was Governor of Mathura in 163G 
A.D. ; Nabi-])ur founded by ’ Abd-un-Nabi, Governor from 1 dOO to 1 6G8 ; Parma- 
pur, founded in 1725 A. D. ; Rdj-pur, near Brindd-bnn, so named with reference 
to the Raj-Glidt, by a Sanadh JSrdhman from K&marin the IGtIi contnry; Ram- 
pur, named after tlio Rdm-tal, a place of pilgrimage there ; Rasul-pur ; Salim- 
pur, dating from the reign of Salim Shdh ; ’Askar-pur, a modern alternative 
name for Satoha; Shdh-pur; and Dhak-pura. Of these 32 names, there aro 
only five as to which any doubt can be entertained ; all the remainder are clearly 
modern. 

In the Mat pargnna ai'e 141 villages, and 41 end in pur; m., Abhay- 
pura, settled by a Jdt, Abhay Sinli, from Kaul^na; Aliinad-pur; Akbar-pnr ; 
Aman-ullah-pur ; JJadari-pur ; Baikunth-pur, founded according to local tradi- 
tion 300 years ago ; Balaiid-pnr, foimded in the 17th century by a Jdt named 
Bahivaiit ; Bali-pur, founded by Bali, a Jat from Bajana about 1750 A. D. ; 
Begam-pur ; Bulakpur ; Clidnd-pur, of modern Jat foundation ; Daulat-pur ; 
Farida m-pur ; Firoz-pur; Hamza-pur ; Hasan-pur ; ’lu^yat-piir ; Ja’far-pur; 
fTahanglr-j)ur ; Jat-pura, a modern off-shoot from the adjoiningvillage of Sbal ; 
Khan-pur; Khwaja-pur; Lal-pur, foundod.by a JAt from'Parsauli ; Makhduin- 
piir; Mirpur; Mubdrak-pur; Mu’in-ud-dinpur; Nabi-pur; Nfiuak -pur, a modern 
off-shoot from Musmina ; Nausher-pur ; Nur-pur; Pabbi-pur ; Pati-pura, a 
modern colony from tile Jat village of Dmietiya; Rae-pur, recently settled from 
Musmina; Sadik))ur ; Sadr-pur ; Sakat-pur ; Sikandar-pur ; Suhrig-pur ; 
Sultan-pur ; and Udhan-pnr. As to the foundation of fi out of these 41 villages 
nothing is known ; the remaining 35 are distinctly ascertained to be modern. 

Of the 203 villages in the Maha-bau pargaiia, 43 have the ending pur; 
viz., ’Abd-un-Nabi-pur ; ’Ali-pur ; Amir-pur ; Jslam-pur ; Bahddur-pur ; 
Balardm-pur, recently founded by Sobha Rae, Kayuth ; Bandrasi-pur, founded 
by a Brdhman, Bauarusi, who derived his own name from the modern appellation 
of the sacred city called of old Vardnasi ; Bliankar-pur ; Bichpuri, of modern 
Jdt foundation; Daulat pui ; Fath-pura; Uhiyus-pur ; Uohar-pur; Habib pur ; 
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Hay&t-pur ; Hnsan-pur ; Ibr&bim-pur ; 'IsA-pur, founded by Mirza ’Isa Tarkh&n, 
Governor of Mathurd in 1629 A. D.; Jddon-pur; Jagadis-pur, founded by a 
Pardsar, Jagadeva, whose descendants are still on the spot and claim no great 
antiquity; Jamdl-pur ; Jogi-pur ; Kalydn-pur ; Kdsim-pur ; Khdn-pur ; Kishan- 
pur, recently settled from the village 'of Kdrab; Lal-pnr ; Manohar-pur ; 
Mohau-pvir ; Mubarak-pur; Muzaftar-pur; Nabi-pur; Nasir-pur; Ktir-piir; 
Bae-pur ; Sayyid piir ; Shihab-pur ; Shdh^pur; Shahzad-pnr; Sherpur ; Tavyib- 
])ur, and Zakariya-pur. Of these 43 villages, 35 are certainly quite modern: 
as to the remaining 8 nothing can be affirmed positively. 

The 6th and last pargana, Sa’dabad, contains 129 villages, of which 31 
have the ending j>nr ; viz., Abhay-pura, of modern Jdt foundation ; Bdgh- 
pur, founded 300 years ago by a Jdt named Bagh-raj ; Bahdchir|jur ; Bijal-piir; 
Chamar-pura ; Phak-pura ; Fathullah-pur ; Ghatam-pur, founded in the reign 
of Shdhjahan ; Hasan-pur; Idahjmr; Mahdbat-pur ; Wakan-j ur; Mtinik-pur, 
of modern Jdt foundation; Mir- pur ; iSVuayan-pur, named after a Gosain of 
modern date, Kurayan Dds ; Ndsirpur ; Nasir-pur ; Nan-pura ; Bde-pura, of 
modern Thdknr foundation ; Bdm-pura, recently settled from Sahpan, hy a 
Brahman named Mdn Mall; Eashid-pur; Sala-pur, founded by a Brahman named 
Sabnia ; Salim* pur ; Samad-pur, settled not many generations ago by a Jdt named 
Savadhdn ; Sarmast-pur; Shfihbaz-pur ; Sherqnir ; Siihara-pur, a modern off- 
shoot of Garumra ; Sultiln-pur; T6j-pura. ; and Zari-pura. Of these 31 names, 
5 are doubtful, the other 26 are proved to be modern. 

Adding up the results thus obtained, we find that there are in the w hole* 
district 172 villages that exhibit the termination and of these as many as 
141 are either obviously of modqjn origin, or are declared to be so by local 
tradition. It is also worthy of notice^that in the above lists there has frequently 
been occasion to mention the name of the parent settlement from which a more 
recent colony has been derived ; but in no single instance does the older name 
show the pur ending. Yet pura or puri is no new word, nor is its use as a local 
affix new ; on the contrary we have the clearest literary proof that it has been 
very largely so employed from the very commencement of the Aryan occupa- 
tion of India. W4^at, then has become of all the older names in which it once 
appeared? It is inconceivable that both name and jdace should in every 
instance have been so utterly destroyed as not to leave a trace behind ; and we are 
thus forced to accept the alternative conclusion that the affix has in course of 
time so coalesced with the former part of the compound, that it ceases to be 
readily distinguishable from it. Now of names that, are presumably ancient, it 
will be found that a considerable proportion tejminate in o/<, an/i, aur, auri, 
or aula. Thus, deducting from the 61 villages in the Kosi pargana, the nine 
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that have the modern termination prm, we have 52 loft, and among that number 7 
are of this charaetor; viz.^ Banchauli, Chacholi, Chandauri, Mahroli, S&nohaul, 
Sujaull, and Tumaula. Again, of the 95 villages that remain in the Chh^^id 
pargana after doduotion of the 16 ending in pwn, 15 have the oli affix ; viz.^ 
Aliori, Astoli, Baroli, Bharauli, Chaksauli, Darauli, Gangroli, Lodhauli, Man* 
groli, Parsoli, Pilhora, Rankoli, Rithora, and T4roli. Without continuing the 
list in wearisome detail through the other four parganas of the district, it will 
probably bo admitted that, in earlier times, oli was as common a local affix as 
puri in modern times, and must represent some term of equally general and 
equally familiar signification. To proceed with the argument; those names, 
though as a rule older than those ending in puri^ are still many of them of no 
great antiquity and oan be proved to belong to an Aryan period, when the lan- 
guage of the country was in essentials the same as it is now and the people 
inhabiting it bore much the same names as they do still. Thus Banchauli is 
derived from Banehi Devi who has a temple there ; Snjauli from a founder Sujan, 
whose descendants' are still the proprietors, and Parsoli and T4roli from found- 
ers named respectively Parsa and Tara. It may be presumed with absolute 
certainty that those people, bearing such purely Indian names, whotlier they 
lived 5, 10, or 15 generations ago, knew no language but thoir own vernacular, 
and could not borrow Iroin any foreign tongue the titles by which they chose to 
designate their new settlements. Thus Dr. Hunter, and those who have fol* 
lowed him in his speculations, may be correctly informed when they state that 
in Tamil, or Telugu, or Toda, or even in Basque, there is a word uri, or uru, or 
which moans ‘ village ’ ; but yet if this word was never current in the ordi- 
nary speech of Upper India, the founders of the villages quoted above cannot 
possibly have known of it. The attempt to borrow such a name as SujAuli or 
Maholi directly from the Basque is, when viewed under the light of local know- 
ledge, really more absurd than to derive Oannington from Kanhayy or Dalhou- 
sie from JJala^luw, ^ with pleasant foliage. ^ The misconception, as already 
observed, has arisen from the erroneous idea that all village names are of remote 
antiquity, and may therefore he illustrated by philological analogies collected 
from all parts arid ages of the world. In trutji, uli or uri is simply puri with 
the initial consonant elided. Such an elision, removing as it does th6 most 
distinctive element in the word, may appear at first sight highly improbable; it 
is, however, in strict accord with the rules of Hindi formation. The two first 
i^ntras of the second Book of Vararuchi’s Prakrita-Prukasa in the plearest man- 
ner direct it to bo made. The text stands thus ; 

(1.) Ayuktasvdnddau (2.) Ka-ga^oha^ja^ta-da^pa-yorvdm prdyo lopalu 
That is to say, the consonants k, g, ch, j, t, d, p, y, and v, when single and nofliT 
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initial, are generally elided. And as a convincing proof that tliis is no mere 
grammatical figment, but a practical rule of very extensive application, take 
the following familiar words, in which its influence is so obvious as to be unde- 
niable. By the elision of the prescribed consonant we obtain from the San- 
skrit stiJkar, tlie Hindi * a pig’ ; from^ kokila^ koil, ^ the cuckoo’ ; from stichi, 
siii , ‘a needle’ ; from tdtd^ tdu^ ‘ a father’s elder brother’ ; from pada, pdoj * a 
quarter’ ; from Mpa, kua, ‘ a well’ ; from Praydg^ the Hindi name of 

Allali^bdd ; and from jiva, jia, ‘ life.’ The rule, it is true, provides primarily 
that the letter to be elided must be non-initial ; but one of the examples given 
in the text is su urieo for su purnsha^ ‘ a good man’ ; where the p is still elided 
although it is the initial of the word purusha. This the commentator explains 
by declaring that '♦e initial letter of the last member of a comjx)und must be 
considered 'as non-initial.” Thus the mystery is solved, and Karnaul is at 
once seen to be Karna-pur ; Karauli, Kaly4n-puri ; T&roli, T&rd-puri ; and 
Suj^uli, Sujan-puri. 

This practical application of the PrAkrit grammarian’s rule was first 
stated in my first edition of this Memoir. In my own mind it was so firmly 
established as an indisputable fact, and possessed in its extreme simplicity at 
least one of the great merits of all genuine discoveries, that 1 stated it very 
briefly and thought it unnecessary to bring forward any collateral arguments 
in its support. But I find that I much under-rated the strength of inveterate 
prejudices ; for with the exception of one reviewer in a London scientific 
journal/ all other critics seemed to regard my theory as the mere outcome of 
unpractical pedantry. I have therefore on the present occasion taken great 
pains to omit nothing, and I cannot believe that anyone, who will submit to the 
trouble of following my argument as 1 have now stated it, will still maintain 
that the direct derivation from the Turanian roots ml, ur, ztri, is more pro- 
bable than the forced and far-fotched Sanskrit derivation from one single root 
supported only by the theory of a grammarian, which may or may not have 
been put in practice in ah unlettered age.” The writer of the remarks 1 quote 
would seem to imagine that language was the invention of grammarians ; on 
the contrary, they are powerless to invent or oven change a single word, and 
can lilfcrely codify the processes which are the result of unconscious action on 
the part of the unlettered masses. Whan Suj6n-puri is converted in popular 
speech into Suj6uli, it is not because in one rule Vararuchi has directed the 
elision of the initial p, and in another rule the elision of the final n; but be- 
cause a Hindu’s organs of speech (as the grammarian had noticed to be the 
invariable case) have a natural and unconscious tendency to the change,* This 

* Thu« the Agra shop-keepert, who hAve converted BJunt-ganj into liclangani, have pro- 
bably never heard of Vararuchi, hut they have certainly, though unconsciously followed 

Ida rules. ’ 
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^teudency is still existing in full force, and my observing it to bo so in another 
local compound first suggested to me the identification of uri with puri. Thus 
the beautiful lake at Qobardhan with the mausoleum of the first of the Bharab- 
pur Rajiis is called indifferently Kusmn-sarovar, or Kusumokhar; and at 
Barsdna is a tank, called either Bh^lnokliar or Brikhbhan pokhar, after 
Hadha’s reputed father Brikb-bhan, Both in Kusumokhar and Bhdnokhar it 
is evident that tlie latter part of the compound was originally pokhar^ and 
in the same way ns the initial p has been there elided, so also has it been la 
Sujanli and Maholi. The explanation of the last-mentioned word ^Maholi’ is- 
one of the most obvious and at the same time one of the most interesting 
results of my theory. It is the name of the 'village some four miles from 
Mathurii, which has grown up in the vicinity of the sa^d grove of Madhu- 
ban, wlioro Hdina’s brother Satrughna destroyed the giant Madhu. ^On the site 
of the captured stronghold the hero is said to have built a city, called indiscri- 
minately in Sanskrit lilcraiure Mathurd or Madhu-puri : the fact, no doubt, 
Icing that Mathura was originally the name of tbo country, with Madhu-puri 
for its capital. In course of time the capital, like most Indian cities, gradually 
shifted its site, probably in order to follow the receding river ; while Madhu- 
puri itself, fixed by the locality of the wpod that formed its centre, became first 
a suburb and finally an entirely distinct village. Simultaneously with these 
changes, ti e name of the country at large was attached par excellence to its. 
chief city, and Madbu-puri in its obscurity became a prey to phonetic de(?ay 
and was corrupted into MaholL The transition is a simple one ; the Vi being 
substituted for dK by the rule II. 27 Kha-gha-tha-dha bhdin Hah^ which gives 
us the Hindi bohira for the Sanskrit hadhira, ^ deaf’ and balm for vadhti , 
female relation.’ 

Jt will be observed that Madhu puri as a literary synonym for MathurA 
remains unchanged, and is transformed into Maholi only as the name of an 
insignificant village. Thus an easy solution is found for the difficulty raised 
by the same critic I have l>ofore quoted, who objects ‘‘ If it is possible in tlie 
lapse of time to elide the p of puri, why have not the oldest towns in India 
like Hastina-piir yielded to t];ie change? and in the case of more modern towns 
wljy doVe not find the change half-effected, some middle place in the trUsition 
stage ?” To the former of these two questions “I reply that a name when onco' 
petrified in literature is preserved from colloquial detrition. Thus, of ^ two 
places originally named alike, one may retain the genuine Sanskrit form, while 
the other becomes Prakritized, according to thoir celebrity or otlierwise. A 
paVullel is afforded by the names of many English families: the older branches 
rebiin the old spelling, however much at variance with modern pronunciation, 
as, for mstance, Berkeley and Marjoribanks ; while the obscurer brandies, who* 
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icldom had occasion to attach their signatures to any docunrrent, conform their 
spelKng to the Bound and appear in writing as Barkly and Marchbanka. Or 
not unfrequently they retain the old form, but pronounce the word not in the 
old-fashioned way, bub according to the value of the vowels iu ordinary modorn 
pronunciation. Thus Hastinapur exists unchanged, by virtue of its historical 
fame ; had it been an obscure village if would probably have been corrupted 
into Hathaura. In £n;e, it may be accepted as a general rule that when the 
termination or puri^ is found in full, the place is either comparatively 

modern, or if ancient is a place of -pre-eminent note. The one exception 
to - the rule is afforded by names in which the first , eleme^j^t of the com- 
pound is a Persian or Arabic wo-rd; Some of them may be much older 
and yet not more distinguished then many of pure Hindu descent, from 
which the p has disappeared ; but the explanation lies in the natural 
want of affinity between the two members of the compound, which would 
prevent them from coalescing, however long they might be bound together. 

To say that the actual process of transition can never be detected is not 
strictly in accordance with facts. The elision is not restricted to proper names^ 
but is applicable to all words alike ; and in Hindi books written and printed at 
the present day it is optional with the writer to use exclusively either koklla^ 
or koil ; siikar or s^dar ; kdp or kda^ or both indifferently. Again, to take a 
local illustration : Qobardban, being a place of high repute, is always so spelt 
by well-informed people, but in vulgar writing it is contracted to Gordhan,. 
and it is almost exceptional to come across a man whose name is Gobardhan 
Dds, who does not acquiesce in the co-rruption. 

Next to pttT the local affix of most general signification and the one 
which we should therefore expect to find occupying the second place in popular 
use is grdma^ gdmay or gaum. It occurs, however, far less frequently, at least 
in an iinmutilated state. Thus of the fil villages in the Kosi pargana there 
are only two with this affix, n'z., Dahi-ganw, named from the Dadhi-kund, 
and Pai-g^nw from the Pai-ban-kund ; dadhi and pagas both meaning ‘ milk.’ 
In the 111 Chh&t/i villages there are four, viz.y Bhau-ganw, Nand-gunw, Nau- 
gitma,,.and Uncha ganw. In the 163 Mathura villages there are six, m., 
liachh-ganw, Dhan-g^nw, Jakhin-gdnw, Naugama (properly Nd-gama 
from its founder Ndga)^ Nim-gdnw,. and Uncha-gdnw. In the 141 Mat villages 
there is only one, Tenti-ka-g^nw, and this a name given by Rdja Siiraj Mall^ 
on aclouut of tlie abundanee of the kaHl plant with its fruit called tenti, to a 
place formerly known as Akbar-pur. In the 203 Mahdban villages only two, viz. y 
Nirn-ganwand Pdui-g6nw ; and in the 129 S’addbAd villages, four, viz., Kokar- 
gama,. Naugama, Risgdiiia, and Tasfgau. The proportion is therefore little 
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more than two per cant., and even of this small number the majority may 
•^reasonably be presumed to be of modem date. Thus Nau-gama in the ChhdtA 
pargana was formed in later Muhammadan times by a moiety of the popula- 
tion of the parent village T4roli, who under imperial pressure abandoned their 
ancestral faith and submitted to the yoke of Isldm. Again the five or six 
villages, suoh as Bachb-gdnw, Dahi-ganw, &c., that have sprung up round the 
sacred groves and lakes and retain the name of the tirath unaltered, simply 
substituting gdnto for the original han or kitnd, are almost certainly due to the 
followers of Vallabhicbfirya at the beginning of the 16th century, or to the 
Gos&in who opmposed the modern 'Brahma-vaivarta PurAna and first made 
these spots places of Vaishnava pilgrimage. It may therefore be inferred that 
ill older names the termination grama has, like puri, been so mutilated as to 
become diificult of recognition. The last name on the list, viz., TasigAu, is 
valuable as suggesting the character of the corruption, which it exhibits in a 
transitional stage. The final syllable, which is variably pronounced as gau, go, 
or gon, is unmistakably a distinct word, and can only represent gdnw. The 
former part of the compound, which at first sight appears not a little obscure, 
is illustrated by a village in the MathurA pargana, Tasiha, a patti, or sub- 
division of the township of Sonkh, which is said to bear the name of one of 
the five sons of the Jat founder, the other four being Ajal, Asa, Piirna, and 
Bahjua. As these are clearly Hindi vocables, it may be presumed that Tasiha 
is so likewise, and we shall probably be right if we take it for the PrAkrit form 
of the Sanskrit tishga, one of the lunar mansions, used in the sense of ‘ auspici- 
ous,’ in the same way as the more common Pdsa, which represents the asterism 
Pushya. Thus as the letter g can be elided under the same rule as the p in 
puri, the original termination grama is not ijnfrequontJy reduced to the form 
on in which not one letter of its older self remains. The most interesting 
example of this mutation is afforded by the village Parson. Its meaning has 
BO thoroughly died out that a local legend has been in existence for some gene- 
rations which explains it thus : that two days after Krishna had slain one of 
the monfiters with which the country was infested, he was met at this spot by 
some of his adherents who asked him how long ago it wa» that he had done the 
deed, and he replied parson, ‘ the day before yesterday.’ This is obviously as 
absurd as the kal kala, or ‘ yesterday’s cutting,’ told about Calcutta ; for apart 
from other reasons the word in vogue in Krishna’s time would have been not 
parson, but its original form;)ar«wa«. However, the true etymology, which is 
vet more disguised by the fact that office clerks always change the r infh I and 
call the place Palson, does not appear to have been ever suggested till now. 
Clearly the name was once ParasurAma-gAnw, or in its contracted form Parsa- 
gAuw, and thenoe by regular transitiop has passefi through Pars^nw into 
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Parson. If proof were required, it ia supplied by the fact that a large pond of 
ancient sacred repute immediately adjoining the village is called Parasuram- 
kund. 

The sacred ponds and groves with which the country of Braj abounds, 
are, as might naturally be expected, ordinarily much older than the villages 
on their margin ; and, as illustrated by the above example, it is always of 
the utmost importance to the philologist to ascertain their popular names. 
These are much less liable to corruption than the name of any village ; for 
as the iirath is visited solely on account of the -divinity with whom it is 
traditionally associated, his name is in it preserved intact, while as an ele- 
ment in the word that designates the village (a place most conneoted in 
the mind with secular mattorsy its primary import is less considered and in 
a few generations may be totally forgotten. Thus the obscure name of a 
pond, which can only be ascertained by a personal visit, often reveals the 
name of the local deity or it may be of the founder of the settlement, and in 
that gives a surer clue to the process of corruption in the village name than 
could ever be afforded by any amount of library research. For example, the 
resolution of such a word as iSenwa into its constituent elements might seem a 
hopeless undertaking ; but the clouds are dispelled on ascertaining that a neigb> 
bearing pond of reputed sanctity is known as Sydmkund. Thence it may 
reasonably be inferred that the original form was Sy^m-gdnw ; the final m of 
Sy6m and the initial g of gdnw being elided by the rules already quoted, 
and the consonant y passing into its cognate vowel. ' Other names in the dis- 
trict, in which the affix gdnw' may be suspected to lurk in a similarly mutila- 
ted condition, are Jaiswa for Jay-sinh-gftnw ; Bas6un for Bishan-g&nw ; 
Bhiun for Bhiin-gdnw ; BMon for B4du-g6nw (B^du being for Sanskrit 
Bidava) ; and ol^dwa for Udha-gfinw, 

Another word of yet wider signification than either puri or grdmay and one 
which is known to have been extensively used as a local affix in early times, 
is &ihdna^ or its Hindi equivalent thdna. And yet, strange to say, there is not 
a single village name in the whole district in which its presence is apparent. 
It probably exists, but if so, only in the very mutilated form of ha. Thus the 
village of SatohA on the road between Mathura and Gobardhan is famous for, 
and beyond any doubt whatever derives its name from, a sacred pond called 
Sdutanu-kuud. The eponymous hero is a mythological character of such re- 
mote antiquity that he is barely remembered at all at the present day, and what 
is told about him on the spot is a strange jumble of the original legend. The 
word Satoh& therefore is no new creation, and it can scarcely be expected to 
have escaped from the wear and tear of ages to which it has been exposed, 
without undergoing even very material changes. The local wiseacres find an 
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etymology in mltu, ^l>ran/ which they assert to have been Santanu's only food 
diirin;a: the time that he was practising penance. But this is obviously absurd^ 
and Satolid, I am convinced, is an abbreviation for Santanu-sth&na. Instances 
are very frequent in which words of any length and especially proper names 
are abbreviated by striking out all but the first syllable and simply adding 
the vowel u to the part retained. Thus in common village speech at the pre- 
sent day Kalyiin is almost invariably addressed as Kalu, Bhagavan as Bhag^, 
Balavant as Balii, and Miilchand as Mulfi. In the last example the long 
vowel of the first vsyllable is also shortened, and tlnrs an exact parallel is afford- 
ed to the change from Sftntanu to Satu or Sato. Sato-thana then by ordi- 
nary rule, if only the th in the compound is regarded as non-initial, becomes- 
Satohaua ; and the further loss of the final cannot be regarded as an 
insuperable difficulty. 

An affix, which has itself suffered from organic decay has a tendency to- 
involve its support in the same destruction, and thus I feel no difficulty in 
proceeding a step farther and interpreting the word ^ Faiths ’ on the same 
principles as Satoha. It is the name of a large and apparently very ancient 
village with a temple of Cbatur-bhuj, rebuilt on the fouiKlations of an older 
shrine, which had been destroyed by Aurangzeb. At the back of the god’s 
throne is a hollow in the ground, which has given rise to a local etymology 
of the usual unscientific character. For it is said to be tbo mouth of the 
cave into which the people of Braj ‘ entered ’ (paithd) when Krishna upheld 
the Giri-rdj bill, which is about two miles distant from the village, in order 
to shelter them from the storm of Indra. Absurd as the legend is, it sup- 
plies a suggestion : for pai/Jend, the verb- ^ to enter/ is unquestionably formed 
from the Sanskrit pravishta ; and if we imagine a somewhat^ analogous^ pro- 
cess in the case of the local name, and allow for the constant detrition of 
many centuries, we may recognize in ‘ Paithd ’ the battered wreck of Pra-- 
tishthduH, which in Sanskrit is not an unusual name for a town. 

Sthaliy a word very similar in meaning to athdna) suffers precisely the- 
same fate when employed as an affix ; all its intermediate letters being slurred 
over, and only the first and last retained. Thus Kosi represents an original 
Kusa-sthuli ; and Tdrsi with the sacred grove of Tdl-ban, where, according 
to the very ancient legend Krishna put to death the demon Dhenuk, is for 
Tala-sthali; 

Kdrab, the namo of a large village in the Mah&ban pargana, is a 
solitary example of an affix, which I take to have been in full the Sanskrit 
vapra, ‘a fort’ ‘or field’. If so, it has suffered even more than athali and has re- 
tained only one letter of its original self, viz.^ the initial v or b. Since hazard- 
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hig the above soj^gestfon I have cotne across a fact which is the highest pos- 
sible testimony to its correctness : for a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, oner 
of the Valabhi kings, transcribed in the Indian Antiquary^ gives Hastaka-vapra 
as the name of a place now called Hathab. 

-Another termination, which we find occnrring with sufficient frequency 
to warrant the presumption that it is an affix with a definite meaning of its 
own, is oi. There are five examples of it in the district, viz., Gindoi, Majlioi, 
Mandoi, Radoi, and Bahardoi. Of these the most suggestivo is the first, 
Gindoi. Here is a pond of ancient sacred repute, called Gendokhar-knnd, 
which is the scene of an annual melA, the Phdl Dol, held in the month of Plml- 
gun Hence we may safely infer that Gindoi is a compound w^ord wdth Genda 
for its first element. This is not an uncommon name for a Hindu, and its 
most obvious meaning would be ^ a marygold.’ So taken it would find a 
parallel in such proper names as Gul6b, * a rose’ ; Tulsi, the sacred herb sa 
called ; Phial, ‘ a flower ’ ; and Puhap, for the Sanskrit pnshp, with the same 
meaning. *It may, however, be doubted whether it did not in the first instance 
represent rather the Hindi gainda, fot gajendra, ‘ an elephant.’ Besides pre^ 
serving the name of the village founder, the term Gendokhar-kund is curious 
in another respect, as showing a complete popular forgetfulness of the mean- 
ing of tHe termination okhar at the time when the word ktmd with precisely 
the same import was added. English topography supplies a case exactly in- 
point ; for Wansbeck water is composed of three words, w*hich all mean exact- 
ly the same thing, but were current in popular speech at difierent times, being, 
respectively Danish, German, and English. But to return to Gindoi, wdiicb 
we have found to bo a compound word with Genda for its first element, the- 
termination oi yet remains to be considered. I take it to be vdpi, ‘ a pond/ 
In confirmation of this view it is worthy of note that in the Ghiror pargana of 
the Mainpuri district' there is a villagecalled oi, pur et simple, surrounded on three 
sides by the river Arind, which in the rains becomes at that particular spot a» 
enormous and almost stagnant sheet of water.* For such a place vdpi would be w 
highly appropriate name, and for the transition from vdpi to octi nothing is required 
beyond the elision of. the p and change of r into its cognate vowel. Prefixing 
Gonda, we have Genda-oai, Gendavai, and finally Gindoi ; o being substituted 
for au, and i for at, by the following Sfitras of Vararuchi, Au(a oi I. 41, and Td 
dhairye I. 3^. The latter rule, it is true, refers strictly only to the word dhairya,. 
which becomes dUrom in Prfi^krit, but itseems not unreasonable to give it a wider 
application. The above line of argument would command unqualified assent 
if it could be shown that each of the places with the oi ending was in the neigh— 


this curious fact so strikingly illustrative of my theory, I am indebted to Mt 
MeCooaghey, who conducted the last settlement of the Mainpuri distri^.. 
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bourhood of some considerable pond. There is such a one at Mando! 
Aotorya-fcnnd ; and Bahardoi, founded at an early period by ThAkui <3alled 
Oiiitor, who only about 30 years ago lost their proprietary rights ai 
have all migrated elsewhere, is a place subject to yearly inundationJ 
immediately adjoins some low ground where a large body of water is 
collected in the rains. Radoi 1 have never had an opportunity of seeing, 
therefore cannot say whether its physical characteristics confirm or ar^^^ 
variance with my theory : but at Majhoi, which is a Gujar village on 
bank of the JamunA, there is certainly no vestige of any large pond, wh?® 
would account for the affix vdpi This one proved exception cannot, howeve^ 
be regarded as a fatal objection ; for the same effect may result from yoff 
different causes ; as, for instance, the Hindi word hdr in the sense of ^ a dt^ 
of the week ’ represents the Sanskrit vdf-a ; while if taken to mean ‘ water[^ 
or ^ a child,’ it stands in the one case for vdn^ in the other for bdla. Thus in 
the particular word Majhoi, the o may belong to the first element of the com** 
pound and the i bo the affix of possession. 

A'na is another termination of somewhat rare occurrence. This is in 
all probability an abbreviation of the Sanskrit ayana^ which means primarily 
^ a going,’ ‘ a road,’ but is also used in the wider sense of simply ^place.’ 
An example very much to the purpose is supplied by Vararuehi, or rather 
by his commentator Bh^irnaha, who incidentally mentions munjdna^ ^ a place 
producing the munja plant,’ as the Prdkrit equivalent for the Sanskrit maunjiU 
yana. The district contains nine places which exhibit this ending, vig,^ Do* 
tuna, Halwfina, Hathdna, Mahrdna, Sihdna, Kaulana, Mirtdna, Diwana, and 
Barsdna. But what was only suspected in the case of the Gindoi group, viz,^ 
that all the names do not really belong to the same category, is here suscep* 
tible of positive proof. But to take first some of the words in which ayana 
seems an appropriate affix : Sihdna, whore is a pond called the kshir sdyar, may 
bo for Kshirayana ; Dotdna, derived on the spot from ddnton^ ‘ a tooth-brush,’ 
which is suggestive of Buddhist legends and therefore of ancient sanctity, may 
well be for Devatayana; Halwana, whore an annual mela is celebrated in honour 
of Balarama, may Lave for its first element Hala-bhrit, a title of that hero, the 
final t being elided and the b/i changed into v ; while the first syllable in the 
three names Hatlidua, Kauldna, and Mirtana, may represent respectively 
Hasti, Komal, and Amrit ; Amrit Siuh being recorded by tradition as the 
founder of the last named village. But the resemblance of Diwdna and Bar* 
sdna to any of the above is purely accidental. The former commemorates 
the Jdt founder, one Diwfin Singh, whose name has been localized simply by 
the addition of the affix a, while Barsap^ baa a history of its own, aiid that a 
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Qurious one. It is now famous as the reputed birth-place of EAclhd, who is the 
only divinity that— for the last two centuries at least — has been popularly as- 
sociated with the locality. But of old it was not so : the hill on which the mo- 
dern series of temples has-been erected in her honour, is of eccentric conforma- 
tion, with four boldly-marked peaks ; whpnce it is still regarded by the local 
Pandits as symbolical of the four-faced divinity, and styled Brahna kd palidr^ 
or ^ Brahma's hill.’ This lingering tradition gives a clue to the etymology : 
the latter part of the word being sdnu, which is identical in meaning with pahdr 
and the former part a corruption of Brahma. But this, the true origin jof 
the word, had entirely dropped out of sight even in the 16th century, when 
t£o writer of the Vraja-bliakti-vilisa was reduced to invent the form Brisha- 
bhdnu-spnra as the Sanskrit equivalent for the Hindi Barsana. A somewhat 
similar fate has bof^len the companion hill of Nand-ginw, which is now 
crowned with the temple of Nand Ra6 Ji, Krishna’s reputed foster-father. Its 
real name, before Vaishnava influence had become so strong in the land, was 
Nandi-grAina, by which title it was dedicated to Mah^deva in his character 
of Nandisvar ; and the second person of the Hindu trinity, who has now appro- 
priated all three of the saored hills of Braj, was then in possession of only one, 
Oobardban. 

The local name Mai, or Man, is found occasionally in all parts of Upper 
India and appears also in the Mathura district, though not with great Ire- 
quenoy.* The one form seems to be only a broader proniyjciation of the other, in 
the same way as ndu is the ordinary village pronunciation for a barber,’ 
the Sanskrit ndpita^ and rau a flood, or rush of water, is for rapa, or raiy from 
the root ri ^ to go’. Twice the word stands by itself ; twice as an affix, 
in Pipara-mai and Ris-inai ; once in connection with a more modern 
name of the same place, Mai MirzA-pur ; and twice, as in Eae-pur Mai and 
Bara Mai, where tlio exact relationship with the companion word may be 
a little doubtful. In* must of these cases I consider it to be an abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit mahi, meaning Mand ’ or " a landed estate.’ The elision of 
of the A is not according to any definite rule laid down by the PrAkrit gram- 
marians, but certainly agrees with vulgar practice : for example, the word 
a month,’ is always pronounced tnaina ; and if it were given its full 
complement of three syllables, a rustic’ would probably not understand what 
was meant. At Mai MirzApur the tradition is that the name commemorates 
©ue May A RAin ; and in the particular case, this very possibly may be so ; but 
obviously instances of this very restricted derivation would be rare. 

* Mr. Blochmanu informed me that ho li&d noted with regard to this word * Man * 
thatitwao found all over the wide area extending from Western MAlwa to Eastern Audb, 
hui 41d not seem to occur in BengAl, Bihar, or Sindh. ’ 
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Bagar, ‘a town,’ lias always been fairly popular as a local affix, and th& 
Mathurd district contains seven examples of the word so used, viz., Rupnagar,. 
Sber-nagar, a second Riip-nagar, Ma’siim-nagar, Rani-nagar, Birnagar, and 
Rdj-nagar.' But it is in modern times and as a prefix that it enters most 
largely into any catalogue of village names. As a rule, whenever now-a-day» 
an over-crowded town throws out a branch settlement, which becomes of 
sufficient importance to claim a separate entry in tho Goveriunent rent-roll , it 
is therein reco.rdod as Nagla so-and-so, according to the name of the principal 
in it. On the spot, Nagla Bali, to take a particular case, is more com- 
monly called Bali k& nagara ; and after the lapse of a few generations, if the 
now colonv {a'osjjors^ it drops the Nagara altogether, aivl is known simply as- 
Bali. The transmutation' of the word nagara into Nagla and its conv'ersion 
from a suffix into a prefix, are due solely to the proclivitios of native revenue 
officials, who. affect the Persian collocation of words rather than the Hindi, and 
always evince a prejudice against the letter r. It is interesting to observe that 
in England the Teutonic mode of compounding names differs from the Celtic,, 
in the same way as in India the Hindi from the Urdu : for while the Celta 
spoke of Strath Clyde and Abertay, the Teutons preferred Clydesdale and 
Taymouth. 


The number of sacred woods and lakes in Braj accounts for the termi- 
nations Ian and kurid, which probably are not often met elsewhere. Examples 
of the former are Kot-ban, Bhadra-ban, Brind^i-ban, Loha-ban and Mahfi-ban ; 
and of the latter, R^dha-kund and Madhnri-kund. The only name in this list,, 
about which any doubt can be felt as to the exact derivation, is Loha-ban. It is- 
said to commemorate Krishna’s victory over a demon called Loha-jangha, Le., 
Irou-leg; and at the annual festival, offerings of ‘iron’ are made by the- 
pilgrims. In the ordinary authorities for Krishna’s life and adventures I 
certainly find no mention of any Loha-jangha, and as we shall see when we 
come to speak of the village Bandi, local customs are often based simply on an. 
accidental coincidence of name,, and prove nothing buf the prevalent ignorange- 
as to the true principles of philology. But in the Vriliat-katha, written by 
Somadeva in the reign of Harsha Deva, king of Kashmir, A. D. 1059-1071, 
is a stofy of Loha-jangha, a Brahman of MathuiA, W'ho was miraculously con- 
veyed to Lan^ : whence it may he inferred that at all events in the 11th 
century Loha-jangha, after whom tho young Braliman was named by the 
romancer, was recognized as a local power ; and thus, though we need not sup- 
pose that any such monster ever existed, Loha-ban does in all probability derive- 
its name from him. 
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Tbe few local affijces that yet remain require no longf^ned notice : of 
ffarhy or garlii there are aa many as twenty inatances, Nilkanth-garhi, a 
aettlemeut of JAosv^r Th^kurs; Sher-garh, a fortress commanding the Jamun^y 
built in the reign of Sher Sh6h ; Chamar-garbi, a colony of the factious Qdjar 
tribe jAhvaran-garhij Chin t6i-garhi andRustam-garhi, founded by Gahlot Thdkure 
in the reign of Aurangzeb; Bad an-garb, commemorating Thakur Badan Sinhy 
father of Suraj Mall, the first Bharatpur Raj6 ; lkh4-Fath-»garh, founded by one 
of Sdraj Mali’s officers ; Birju-garhi, Cliint^garhiy In^lyat-garhi, Kankar-garhi^ 
Ldl-garhi, MdnA-garhr, Maiii-garhi, Rdm-garhi, Shank ar-garhi, Tilka-garhi^ 
Bhard-garh, and Tdl-garhi, all founded J4ts daring the fifty years that 
elapsed between the establishment of their brief supremacy and the Bririsb 
annexation. The name will probably never be used again as a local affix ; and 
its extreme popularity during one hnlf-century constitutes an interesting land-- 
mark in Indian provincial history, aa proof of the troubled character of Ih© 
country, when no isolated Iwibitation wa© thought secure unless protected by a 
circuit of wall and ditch. 


Kherdy a© seen in Pdli-kherd, Awa-kherd, P6l-khera, Aira-klierd^ Sar- 
kand-kherd, and Sel-khera, invariably implies a state of comparative depriva-- 
tion, which may be either of people or of land, according, as it arises either from 
the emigration of the greater part of its inhabitants to some entirely different 
locality, or by the formation of a number of subordinate hamlets in the neigh- 
bourhood, which divide an»oug themselves all the cultivated area and leave the 
old bazar merely as a central spot for common meetihg. 

Pa«i ordinarily implies a comparatively modern partition of family landsj: 
thus the villages, into which the old township of Magora was divided by the 
four sons of the Tomar founder,, are called after their names, AjU-patti, Ghdtam- 
patti, Jdjan patti, and Ram-patti : and similarly B^’ana was divided by the J^ts 
into three villages known as Dilu-patti, Siii-patti^ and Sultdn-patti. The other 
^ur places in the district that have this affix do not, however, bear out the 
above rule. They are Lorha-patti, Nainu-patti, Piitti Bahrain, and Patti Sakti.. 
I^either of these has any companion hamlet dating from the same time as itself; 
and Nainu-patti is a place of considerable antiq^uity, which long ago was split 
up into eleven disiinct villages. 

Another word of precisely similar import is Thoh This is used in the 
MahA-ban pargana as an element in the name of five out of the six village© 
that constitute the Sonai circle, and which are called Thok Bimiavani, T^fc 
©y^, Ihok Sam, and Thok Sumeru,. 
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Khoh is an exceptional affix, which occurs only once, in Mangal-khoh, ; 
the name of a vmage on a 'creek' of tlie old stream of the Jamun4. Tata^ a 
bank is similarly found once only, in Jamunauta, which is a oontraction for 
Jamuna-tata. 

Of Sarde as an affix we have examples in A'zamdb4d Sarlie, Jam&l-piir 
Sar^e, Mai Sarde, Sanie-’Ali Khd,n, Sarde Ddiid, and Sarae Salivdhan. Only 
at the two first is there any Sarde actually in existence; both of these are 
large and substantial buildings erected by local Governors on the line of the 
old fmporial road between Agra and Ldhor. The others were probably mere 
ranges of mud huts, like the ordinary Sardo of the present day, and have there- 
fore long since disappeared. 

The Persian terminations dhdd and ganj^ which predominate so largely in 
some parts of India, have been little used in Hindf-apeaking Mathura. Of dlnid 
tliere are only six examples, being an average of one to each pargana, ute., 
A’zamdbdd and Miirshid-dbfid, each commemorating a local Governor in the 
reign of Aurangzeb ; Aurang-dbdd dating fron^ the same period ; Sa'dabad, the 
chief town on the demesne of Shah-jahan’s minister Sa’dullah Khan ; and Asaf- 
dbdd, 13ir-ali*dba(l, Gulshau-dbdd, and Salim^Abad, named after founders of less 
historical distinction. 

Having thus passed in review every affix denoting ‘place’ that we have 
been able to identify, we proceed to consider the second class of names, r?> , 
those in which the affix signifies ‘possess-ion.’ The examples under this bead 
are equally numerous and in a philological point of view of no less importance ; 
but the whole series is traversed by a single cine, and if this is grasped at the 
bogimiing, it is found to lead so directly from one formation to another, that it 
precludes all necessity of pausing fof lengthy consideration at any particular 
stage of the argument. Obviously, the simjdest mode of expressing possession 
is by att aching to the name of the owner the grammatical particle, whatever 
it may be, wbicli in consequence of its familiar use has been selected as the 
special sign of the genitive or possessive case. This in modern Hindustani is^ 
kd or kif which we find employed in the following ten w’ords, w., BarkA, 
Mahanki, Berka, Marhdk^, Bhartiyaka, Bhuroka, Kj^neka, Marhuakd, Saldkd, 
and Surkd. In the last six names on the list the former part of the compound, 
riV., Bhartiya, Bhurd, &c., is knowm to be the name of the Jdt founder of the 
village. Thus we have an indisputable proof that about a century ago it was 
not at all an uncommon thing to form names of places in this way. If no 
earlier examples of the formation occur, it is most reasonable to explain their 
absence by inferring, as in the case of puri, that in the course of time th© 
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edges, tbak onee marked the place where the word and its aflSx joined, have 
become so worn and smoothed down that they can no longer be felt. Now by 
eliding^the A— a very simple proceeding and one quite in accordance with rule 
— an amalgamation would be effected between the two elements of the com- 
pound which would totally alter their original appearance; and we have only 
to reinsert it to discover the meaning of many names otherwise unintelligible. 
Thus Bhilai, a settlement of Bbfil TMkurs, is seen to represent Bhdd-ki (Imsti ) ; 
Bdghai is for B4gh-ki ; Hadanai, for Madan-ki ; Ughai, for Ugra-ki ; Mahpai, 
for Malupa-ki ; Jonai, for Jamun4-ki (Jauna being mentioned by Vararuchi as 
the Prakrit form of Yamund) and Semri with its ancient temple of Sy&maW 
Devi, for 8yAmal&-ki. Similarly, Inclau is for Indra-kd, and Karnau for Kar- 
na-kd : the representation o{ a + ahy au rather than d being almost an invari* 
able practice, as we see in rdu, a contraction for rdjd^ pdnw for pada^ nau for 
nava and tdu for tdta. 

Kdy M, however, are not the only signs of the genitive case in use ; for in 
the Mdrwdri dialect their place is occupied by rd, ri. Of this form, too, there 
are abundant examples, as might have been anticipated ; for some centuries ago, 
migrations from Rdjputdna into Matlmrd were very frequent and in a less 
degree continue to the present day. Thus, w'e have Umraiiri^, Lohrari, 
Oanesard, Bhurdri, Puthri (from piUh, a sand-hill), Bbainsdra, Oarumrd (for 
43aruda-ra) and Bdgharrd, &c. At the last named place the old village site is 
called Sher^kd-dcherd^ which puts the meaning of tlie word Bagharra beyond a 
doubt ; the reduplicatiou of the r being purely phonetic. In other names the 
consonant has not been reduplicated, but the same effect has been produced by 
lengthening the vowel. Such are Kunjera (where is Kunj-bau), Rdhera, 
Bdnera (founded by Sissodia Thdkurs, who named it after the Rand of Cliitor, 
whence they had migrated), Maghera* Nonera, and Konkera^ &c. 

The origin of the two particles kd and rd has been much disputed. I would 
suggest that they both represent an original kara^ or kan. This wo find used 
occasionally by Tulsi D4s as a substantive ; as in the line tabkaras ; vimohabnuhin ; 
Hhen the matter was so ; now there is no delusion.’ More frequently it occurs 
as the sign of the genitive ; and even in the line quoted it might be regarded in 
that light, by supposing an ellipse of some such word as hdl, of wjdpdr. The 
transition from the one use to the other being so easy, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the particle and the substantive are really the same identical word. The 
loss of the final r would naturally cause a lengthening of the vowel and thus * 
har becomes kd 

The alternative form rd may be explained by the elision of the initial k^ 
which would ordinarily take place whenever kara was made the last member of 

80 
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a compound. Tlius RdnA-kara, becomes Edndra or Hdnera ; and the lengthen* 
in^ of the final a is not at all an exceptional phenomenon. 

Not unfrequontly, however, instead of beinj; lengthened, the final a of the 
affix kara is dropt as well aa the initial consonant. There consequently remains 
only the letter r, which we see appearing as a final in such words as Kdinar, Sabdr, 
Udhar, and Surir. Of these, Kdinar (for Kdm-rd) is probably an offshoot from the 
neighbouring town of Kdm-ban in Rharatpur territory, a famous place of Vaish- 
nava pilgrimage ; while Salidr and Udhar must have been named after their 
respective founders, who in the one case is known to have been called Udho, or 
Ddhan, and in the other was probably some Sabhd. In Surir, which presents 
peculiar difficulties, vve fortunately are not left to conjecture. For a local 
tradition attests that the town was once called Sugriv-kd Khera. The resem- 
blance between the two names is so slight that the people on the spot and the 
unphilological mind generally would not recognize any connection between 
them ; but according to rules already quoted Bugriv-rd would pass naturally 
into Surir, and the fact tluit it has done so is a strong confirmation of the 
truth of the rules. 

Another particle that is commonly used for investing substantives with a 
possessivfc force is ttvi/d, or ward, 01‘ this, as a component in a village name, we 
have two illustrations in the district, viz., Pipalwara and Bhadanwara. No 
satisfactory attempt has hillierto been made to explain the derivation and 
primary meaning either of this affix wi/d, or of the somewhat loss cominon. 
hard, which is used in a procisol}^ similar way. 1 talie the latter to represent 
the Sanskrit dJidra (from the root dhri) m the sense of ‘ holding ^ or ‘ having, 
as in the compounds chhaltra-dhdra, ‘ having an umbrelhi,’ danda-dhdra, ‘ hav- 
ing a stick.’ The elision of the d is quite aiccording to rule, as in hahira, ‘ deaf/ 
\ovhadhira, Wald, again, is 1 consider beyond any doubt tl>e Sanskrit pdla, with 
the same signification of * keeping ’ or ‘ having.’ The substitution, of v for p 
is prescribed by Vararuebi in Sutra II., 15, who gives as an example the 
Prdkrifc sdro for the Sanskrit Mpa, 'a curse.’ Thiis^ we have from go-pdla, ‘a 
cow-keeper,’ gowdla and finally gwdla ; from chanjMxl the alternative form 
chauwdrd, and from kotia-pdla, ‘ the governor of a fort,’ the familiar kotwdl. 

For the formation of adjectives that denote possession, the affix most 
frequently employed, both in Sanskrit and modern Hindustani, is i. Thus 
from dhan ' wealth’ comes dhani, wealthy,’ and from mdla ^ a floral woaltli,’ 
comes mdli, ‘ a florist.’ Dr. Hunter, wdth much perverted ingenuity, has gone 
out of his way to suggest that the latter ar^ an aboriginal and non-Aryan race 
and ‘‘take tlieir name from the tribal term for*inan, male, from which many 
hill aud forest people of northern and central India, possibly also the whole 
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Malay race of the Archipelago are called.” I am not aware that in this theory 
he has found any followers 5 what ever the origin of the Malays, there :s no 
more reason to suppose a connection between them and the Mdlis of our 
gardens, than between man, the biped, and man^ a weight of 40 sers. As the 
letters of the alphabet are necessarily limited, it must occasionally happen that 
combinations are formed which are quite independent of one another and yet 
in appearance are identical. Among examples of the / affix we find in 
Mathur^, from dUmar^ ^ a fisherman,’ Dhimari, a fishing village on the bank 
of the Jamun^; from a founder Husain, a village Husainl ; from P^I, the 
favourite title of a Th6kur clan, P6li ; from Pingal, Pingarl ; from baldly the 
acacia, Baburi ; from Khajdr^ Khajuri ; and from hindra^ ‘ the river bank,^ 
Kinari. A lengthened form of the same affix is iya^ which we find in Jagatiya 
and Khdndiya. 

i’ 

Another affix, which in ordinary* Sanskrit literature occurs as frequently 
as and with precisely the same signification, is vat^ vatL In vulgar pronun- 
ciation the consonant v generally passes into the cognate vowel ; thus Bhaga- 
vati becomes Bhagoti, and Sarasvati, Sarsiiti. I am therefore led to suspect 
that this is the affix which has been used in the formation of such village 
names as Kharot, Khatauta, Ajinothi, Bilothi, Kajirothi, Basotiti, Bdthi, 
Junsuthi, Sonoth, B^dauth, Barauth, Dhanoti, and Tatarota. All these placee 
are presumably old, aud nothing can be stated with certainty as to the period 
of the foundation, but the only one of them in any way remarkable is Batbr. 
Here is the sacred grove of Bahula-ban, with the image of the cow Bahiila, 
who (as told in the Itibas^) addressed such piteous supplications to a tiger who 
was about to destroy her, that the savage boast could not but spare her life, 
A meld in her honour is still held on the fourth day of Kuw4r, called ^ Bahula 
chaturthi.’ ly every other instauco where the ban is a place of any oolebrity^ 
it has supplied the fouudation for the village name, and has probably done so 
here too. Nor is the transition from Bahula-ban to Biithi at all an isolated 
one ; the change of the dental into the cerebral consonant need present no 
difficulty, for the same has occurred in the Hindi pattan 'a town,’ and in 
murha ‘ a fool’ for the Stiuskrit mugdha ; the insertion ot the aspirate is the 
only irregularity which it is not easy to explain. 

A third affix which can be more appropriatelv notioed here than else- 
where, though it has a somewhat different force, is a. This implies primarily 
^a product’ or ^result.’ ^ Thus frmn her, the fruit tree, comes the name of the 
village Bera, an orchard of her trees ; from N6har, a man’s name meaning 

♦ A collection of atories supposed to have been related by Bhima.seua while be lay wounded 
jou the field of battle.. . . 
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‘ lion,’ Nabra ; from Parsu, an ‘abbreviation for Parasii-r&m, Parsua ; from 
Rde [Sen], Bdya ; from Paramflsvar Dds, Pavesara ; and similarly Bisam- * 
bhara, Daudisara, <$(o. 

We may now pans on to the first sab-division of class III., in which are 
inoluded all such village names as originally wore identical, without addi- 
tion or alteration of any kind, with the names borne by the founders ; though 
the original identity, it must be remembered, is no guarantee against subse- 
quent corruption. One of the earliest examples in the district is afforded by 
Uio village Son, which is said to have been the capital of a Rdja Son — or more 
probably Sohan— rPdl, a Tomar Thdkur from Delhi. Sonkh, Sonsa, and 
Sonoth, all three places in the immediate neighbourhood, would also seem to 
be named after him and to prove that he was an historical personage of at 
least considerable local importance. Another interesting illustration, which 
must also bo of early date, is found in the name Dham Siaha. Here Dham, 
which is the obsolete Prdkrit form of dharma and is not understood at the 
present day, runs a great risk of being altered by people who aim at corrects 
ness but lack knowledge, into the more intelligible word dhan. In modern 
times this style of nomenclatnre has been so prevalent that a single Pargana 
— Mahd-b in -^supplies us with the following examples, Birbal, Qaju, 
Biisri, Bhura, Silraj, Bdru, Rauaanga, Nauranga, Mursena, Bansa, Bhojua, 
Bhima, and Sur, Of these, Rausahga for Rup Sinha would scarcely have 
been recognizable but for the aid of local tradition. Occasionally, the names of 
two brothers, or other joint founders, are combined, as we see in Sampat-jogi, 
Otiuru-hansi, Bindu-buldki, and Harnaul. The latter is a curious contraction 
for Harna Navala ; and as ^ the swing’ is one of the popular institutions of 
Braj, the word not unfrequently passes through a further corruption and is 
pronounced IJindol, which means a swing. This will probably before long 
give occasion to a legend and a local festival in honor of Radh^ and Krishna, 

Under the same head comes the apparently Muhammadan name Nob ; 
which, with the addition of the sufHx jhlly is the designation of a decayed 
town on the' left bank of the Jamuua to the north of the district. At no 
very great distance, but on the other side of the river, in Gurginw, is a 
second Noh ; and a third is in the Jalesar Pargana, which now forms part of 
the Agra district. So far as I have any certain knowledge, the name is not 
found in any other part of India ; though it occurs in Central Asia ; for I learn 
from Colonel Godwin Austen that there is a*Noh in Ladak or rather Budok at 
the eastern end of the Pangang Rake, and on its very borders. The Yarkand ex» 
pedition is also stated in the papers to have reached Leh viA. Khotan, Kiria, Polu, 
pnd Nob, by tbe easternmost passoyer the Ruen-lun mountaius. Upon this point 
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1' may bope to acquire more definite information hereafter; the best maps 
published up to the present time throw no light on the matter, for though they 
give the towns of Kiria and Khotan, they do not show Noh, and its existence 
therefore requires confirmation. The three places in this neighbourhood all agree 
in being evidently of groat antiquity, and al^o in the fact that each is close' to 
a large sheet of water. The lake, or morass, at Noh jhil spreads in some years 
over an area measuring as much as six miles in length by one in breadth. It is 
no doubt to a great extent of artificial formation, having been excavated for the 
double purpose of supplying earth, with which to build the fort, and also of ren- 
dering it inaccessible when built. The inundated appearance of the country 
combines with the name to suggest a rominisoence of tho Biblical Deluge 
and the Patriarch Noah. But the proper spelling of his name, as Mr. 
Blocbmann informs me, is Ndh, with the vowel -A and tho Arabic h ; Buddoni, 
who twice* mentions the town, spells it with *the imperceptible h ; but in 
tho Xin-i-Akbari, which herein agrees with invariable modern usage, the 
final letter is the Arabic h. Again, if a reference to the Deluge wore in- 
tended, the word Noh would not have been used simply by itself ; and 
standing as it does, it can scarcely bo other than the name of the foun^r. 
But (again to quote Mr. Blochmaun) Muhammadans use tho name Niih 
extremely rarely. Xdam, Miisd, Yusuf, and Ayub are common ; but on 
looking over ray lists of saints, companions of Muhammad, and other worthies 
of Islam, I do not find a single person with the name Nuh ; and hence I 
would look upon a coiiuectiou of Noh with Noah as very problematical. 1 
would rather connect it with tho Persian ‘nine’ which when lengthen- 
ed becomes wb/i, not ; as the Persiou dih^ ‘a village,’ becomes deh^ not 
dihy But if we abandon the Semitic name, it will be better, considering the 
purely Hindu character of tho country, to try and fall back upon some 
Sanskrit root, and 1 am inclined to regard tho .name as a Muliaiumadun 
corruption of nava — not the adjective moaning ‘ new’ but a proper name — 
and with the h added either purposely to mark the distinction, or inad- 
vertently in the same way as rdjd is in Persian characters incorrectly writterf 
rajah. In the Harivansa (line 1677) mention is made of a king Ushinara, 
of the family pf Kaksheyu, who had five wives, Nrigd, Krimi, Navd, Darva, 
and Drishjidvati. They bore him each one son, and tho boys were named 
Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Suvrata and Sivi ;of whom Nava reigned over Navanish- 
tram ; Krimi over Kiimild-puri ^ Sivi, who is sail to be the author of one of 
the hymns of the Rig Veda (X, 179;, over the Sivayas, and Nriga over tho 
Yaudheyas. In the Mahdbhdrat tho CJsinaras are said to 4)0 a lower race of 

• Once Hs the scene of a fight between fqhal Kl^n and Shams Khan <if Biyinti 
(A. B. 80 J 3 ;, aad agaia as the place where Mubirak Shan crossed the Jamuai tor Jaaoa. 
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K^hatriyas. They are mentioned by Panini in a connection which ieemf 
to imply that they were settled in or near the Panjdb ; and in the Aitareya 
Brahinana, Usiaara is collocated with Kuru and Panchfila, Again, Drisbad- 
vati, the fifth of Usinara’s wives, recalls to mind the unknown river of iha 
same name, which is mentioned by Maiiu as one of the boundaries of Brah-^ 
m/ivarta, and in the Mahfi.bh&rat as the southern boundary of Kunikshetra. 
From all this it may be inferred that the Navardshira, over which Usinara’e 
third son Nava reigned, cannot have been far distant from Mathurd and 
Gurg&nw ; and its capital may well have been the very place which still 
bears his name under the corrupt form of Nob or Nauh. 

The second subdivision of Class III. is of an extremely miscellaneous 
character and admits of no grouping, each nanm having a separate indivi- 
duality of its own. Some of the more ol>vious examples have been already 
qnotedt ’sudi as are Basai, ‘ a colony,’ for the Sanskrit vamii (which at the 
present day is more commonly abbreviated by the alternative mode into* 
haHti^\ Ohaukf, ‘ an outpost’ on the Gurganw road ; Nagariya, ' a small hamlet’ ;* 
Bajlia ‘ a removar ; Garhi, ^ a fort ’ ; Mai, ^ an estate ’ ; Khor, ‘ an opening ^ 
between the Bars/ina hills ; Xnyor, ‘ the other end of the Gobardhan range 
Pura, ‘ a town’ ; Kheriya, ‘ a hiir ; and Toli, ^ an allotment.’ Others require 
more detailed explanation ofi account either cf their intrinsic difficulty, or 
of the mythological disguise put upon them by the local pandits, who tliink 
there is no jplace in the whole of Bi’aj which docs not contain some allusion* 
to Krishna. Tlnis they connect the word Mathurd with the god’s title of 
Madhu-matlian, forgetting that the country certainly existed, aiidr for all that 
18 known to the contrary, boro the same name as now for ages prior to the 
incarnation in which that title was acijuiretl. The more natural derivation is 
from the root math direct, in its primary sense of ^ churning’; an exact gram* 
matical parallel being found in the word breakable’, a derivative 
from the root bhid^ ‘ to break.’ The name thus interpreted is singularly 
ipj)ropriat0 ; for Mathurii has always been celebrated for its wide extent of 
pasture-land and many herds of cattle, and in all poetical descriptions of the 
local scenery ‘ the churn ’ is introduced as a prominent feature. 1 observed thafr 
Dr. Rajendnilala Mitra in a learned article on the Yavanas, published in the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society’s Journal, has incidentally remarked upon a passage in« 
the Santi Parva of the Mahdhharat, in wliich the word Madhuri occurs, that 
this is the ancient form of Mathura. Now I should hesitate to dispute any state* 
mont deliberately made by so eminent a scholar, but this appears to be a mere 
obiter dictum^ and I strongly doubt whether in the whole range of eatly San- 
skrit literature the capital of Braj is ever designated Madhuri. In the particular 
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passage which he quotes, Lassen regards thfe word as the name of a river, 
'and that the well-known city in the Dakhin is in the vernacular always spelt 
Madhura in no way aflPocts the argument ; for even if the two names are ety- 
mologically identical, which is probable but not certain, the dislike shown by 
all the languages of the south to the use of hard consonants is quite sufficient 
to account for the alteration. 

Similarly, the name of the country, Braj, or Vraja, has nothing to Jo 
with the Vajra Sena, the son of Animddb, who is said to have been crowned 
king if Mathur^ on Krishna’s death ; but comes immediately from the root 
vmj, ‘ to go,’ and is thus a highly appropriate -designation for a land of nomadio 
herdsmen. Etjually at fault is the mythological derivation of ‘ Bathon,’ the 
name of two large villages in the Kosi Pargana, where Balar&ma, it is said, ‘ sat 
down’ {baithen) to wait for Krishna. Here, again, the real reference is to the 
pastoral character of the country, lathan being an archaic term to denote a graz- 
ing-ground. A still greattr and more unnecessary perversion of etymological 
principles is afforded by the treatment of the word Khaira. This is popularly 
derived from’the root khedm, ‘to drive cattle,’ which was Krishna’s special occu- 
pation as a boy : but it is in fact the regular contraction of the Sanskrit kha- 
dira, the Acacia Arabiea, more commonly known as the bah>U ; as is proved by 
the contiguity of the village to the Khadira-ban, one of the twelve sacred groves. 
Other indigenous trees have contributed in like manner to tllb local nomencla- 
ture; thus the lodkra, or Symplocos, would seem to have furnished a name for 
the village of Lohi in the MAt Pargana : the Tinduk Ghat at Mathura is pro- 
bably so called npt in honour of any pious ascetic, but with reference to the 
pasendu, or Diospyros, the Sanskrit tinduka, one of the most common trees in 
the district ; and in the Sakra-ban, which gives its name to the village of Saka- 
raya, it would seem that tho«a/:r« intended is the tree, the Terminalia Arjuna, 
and not the god ludra, though he too is known by that title, which primarily 
means the strong or powerful. 

The most interesting example of an elaborate myth based solely on the 
misunderstanding of a local name is to be found in the village of Bandi. Here 
is a very popular shrine, sacred to Bandi Anandi, who are said to have been tvvo 
servants of Jasoda’s, whose special employment it was to collect the sweepings 
of the cow-shed and make them np into fuel. But in the inscription over the 
gateway leading into the court-yard of the temple, which is dated &ambat. 
1575, there is no mention of Anandi whatever. Part is illegible, but the first 
Words read clearly as follow Smtli tri Sarvopari bmijamdn Bandi Ji. Tasya 
tevak, &c. From this it may be inferred that Anandi has been added in very 
recent times simply for the sake of the alliterative jingle, and because there 
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happened to be a second old figure on the spot that required some distinctive 
namo. The originar word was Bandi alone. The Qokul Qosfiina support their 
iiioory as to its etymology by making the Gotar Lila at Bandi one of the regu- 
lar scenes in the dratnatic performances of the Ban-jdtra ; but it is not*Rccepted 
by the more old-fashioned residents of the village, who maintain that the local 
divinity was a recognized power long before the days of Krishna, who was 
brought there to offer at her shrine the first hair that was cut from his head. 
Their view as to the relative antiquity of the Bandi and the Mathur^ god is 
certainly correct; for both the images now believed to represent Jasoda’s ^mes-, 
tic servants are clearjy effigies of the goddess Durgii. In the one she appears 
with eight arms, triumphing over the demon Mahishdsur ; in the other, wliich 
is a modern fac-siipile, made at Brinda-ban, of the mutilated original, she has 
four arms, two pendent and two raised above the head. Neither of them can 
represent a human handmaid ; and thus they at once disprove the modern story, 
which would seem to be based on nothing more substantial than tho reseinb" 
lance of the w^ord bandi to the* Persian handa^ mean%g ‘ a servant/ The real 
derivation would be from handya, or vandya^ the future participle ^ of the verb 
vandf Bignifying ‘ venerable’ or ^ worshipful.’ Thus, what was once an epithet of 
U particular imago of Devi became after a time its distinctive name ; and events 
ually, being referred by the ignorance of the people to a more ordinary term 
of current speech, has originated a legend and a local festival for which in fact 
there is no foundation whatever. 

Tho above is one illustration of a general rule that all presumably an^ 
cioiit local iianrss aro entirely different in origin and meaning from any terms 
of current speech with which they may happen to be identical in form. 
Thus, as we have already seen, the village Parson has’ no connection with 
parson^ the common adverb of time ; neither is Paitha so named, as being 
near the mouth of the oave into which the people of Braj ‘ entered’ (paitha). 
Again, Riil, a large Village iu the MatliurA Pargana, is not so called as 
being tho scene of one of Krishna’s ” battles’ (rdrj, as local Pandits say; nor 
because the eA tensive woods round about it abound in m7, or ‘resin;’ but 
rather it is a contraction of Ilaja kula, ‘a king’s house;’ a compound of 
similar character with Gokul, ‘ a cow house, ’ the name of the town where 
Krishna was nurtured by the herdsman Nanda. Kdval, a village in the same 
neighbourhood, the reputed home of Radhd’s maternal grandfather Surbh^n, 
may be identical in meaning ; or it may even represent an original Radh4, 
hula, ill which case it would bo curious as affording the earliest authority for 
Rkdh^iV local existence and pre-eminent rank. Koila, again, is evidently not 
the bird called in Sanskrit Kokxla and iu Hindi Koil ; for who would dream * 
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calling a place simply Cuckoo withont any affix such as in the possible com- 
pound Cucisoo-town ? Neither is it the exclamation Koi Id, uttered by Vasu- 
deva as he Was bearing the infant Krishna across the Jamuna ; for whatever 
the language then in vogue, it certainly was not modern Hindi : nor again, 
and for a similar reason, does the word Ifoila moan ^ charcoal’ with a reference 
to the ashes of the witch Pdtan4, washed across the stream from the town of 
* Ookul. But it may be taken for granted that the final consonant stands for 
rd and has tho possessive force of that particle, while the former member of 
compound is either Koi^ ^ tho water-lily,’ or Kol^ for Krorii, wild boar,’ 
The extensive morass in the neighbourhood, well known to sportsmen as the 
Koila jhil, renders either derivation probable and appropriate. If the fact 
were not now placed on record, a few more years and||ie philologists who 
look for the origin of Indian names in every language, saving only the vernacu- 
lar of the country, would seize the opportunity of declaring Koila to be merely 
a mispronunciation of the English ‘ quail,’ Similarly, it may reasonably be 
'Conjectured that Ktikar-gama is not so called because a Banjdra in his travels 
happened to bury beside the village pond a favourite dog {knkar)^ though tho 
slab supposed to cover the dog’s grave is still shown ; but rather, as the village 
is certainly of ancient date and was colonized by ThAkurs from Cbitor, it is 
more probable that its name commemorates the otherwise unknown founder, 
since Kiikura occurs in the Mahabharat as the proper name of a king, and may 
therefore have been at one time in common use. To pass yet more rapidly 
over a few other illustrations of the same rule, that apparent identity is equi- 
valent to real difference ; Karnar does not commemorate Krishna’s gift of a 
blanket (kamal) to the shivering hermit Durvdsas, but rather implies a migra- 
tion from the older town of Kkma;.‘ Ainch’ does not refer to the ‘ stretching’ 
of Krishna’s tent-ropes, though the real derivation is doubtful ; ‘Jan’ is not 
the imperative verb ‘go,’ but a corruption of ‘ lac;’ Mama, now altered 
by office copyists to Bharua, has no relatfon to the ‘ death’ of one of Krishna’s 
enemies ; and ‘ Jait’ is not simply au’abbreviation for jaitra, but sho wtl by 

the village pronunciation Jaint; represents an original Jayanta, which occurs 
in Sanskrit as the name both of a river and a country. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that tho application of this rule.is 
restricted exclusively to local names of ancient date. Thus the name of the 
village Sanket is really identical with the Sanskrit word sankety meaning ‘ an 
assignation’ or ‘ rendezvous the place which lies half-way between Barsdna 
and Nanciganw, the respective homes of Rddhd and Krishna, having been so 
called by the Gosdins of the 16th century with the special object of localizing 
the legend. Similarly, Pisdya with its beautiful forest of kadarab ‘trees, to 
which the author of the Yraja-bhakti-vildsa gives the Sanskrit title of Fipdsa- 
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Tuna, may roally bear a name identical with the Hindi word pisaya, Hhirfifty/ if 
file name was first assigned to the spot by the Goknl Gosains as a foundatioa 
for a story of Ihidlm’s bringing a draught of water for the relief of her 
exhausted lover. But this is questionable, since it appears that there is a place 
with the same name, but without any siipilar legend, in the Aligarh district: 
both are therefore most probably far anterior to the 16th century and suscep- 
tible of some entirely different explanation. The Aligarh Pisaya is, 1 find, 
(leserihod as having the largest jungle or grazing ground in that district ; and 
ibis suggests that the word may very well be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
j)asavyaj ‘fit for cattle.’ 

In all these m similar cases it is impossible to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions without a large amount of local knowledge; while the absurdity of the 
explanations advanced by the local Pandits demonstrates the equal necessity 
for ac(iuaintjiiice with at least the rudimentary laws of philological science. 
Scliolastic spcculatrous made without reference to physical features or to the 
facts of village hist ory arc always liable to summary disproof ; and no one with 
any respect for his own reputation should think of pronouncing ofi-hand upon 
the derivation of the name of any place regarding the circumstances of which 
lie has not very dtifinito information. For example, as the village Jali-pura 
is on the border of the Jafc state of Bharatpur, what could be more plausible 
ibau to say that it is so culled as being a Jat colony? but, as a fact, it has 
always boon inbahited by Brahmans, and its founder was the Vallabhdoharya 
Gosain, Bittlialndth, who was popularly known by the name Jatiji. Similarly, 
while the Naugama in the Chh^tta pdrgana really connotes the moaning which 
the form of the word most obviously suggests, viz.^ new^ town, the Naug^ma 
near the city of Mathura stands for an original ndga^grarna^ and commemo- 
rates its founder, Naga. As a parallel example in English topography take tho 
town of Bridge-water ; the latter member of the compound referring not to 
any stream, as would nutur.ally be supposed, but to the Norman chief .Walter, 
wlio built his castle there. Again, Lodhauli (in accordance with the principles 
stated in the earlier part of this chapter) might be at once set down as equi- 
vajent to Lodlm-jiuri; but here, too, the caste of the residents forbids such a 
derivation, for tlhjy have always been not Lodhas, but Judons ; and tho modern 
name is a perversion of LalitA-puri. Fh&len again and Siyira would be in- 
explicable but for the knowledge that they are built, tho one on the margin of 
a pond, called Prahlad kund, and the other by tho Ghir Gluit, a very ancient 
and now couiparalively neglected tirath on the Jamuna. The confusion 
between the letters s and vh is one of the peculiarities of the local dialect. Thus 
Aniar Sinb is frequently called Amarchu ; tho village of Parsua, in the mouths 
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of the villagers on the spot, is indistinguishable from Pilchna ; Chakri, after 
becoming feaki, gives a name to Sakitra, where is an ancient shrine of Chak- 
resvar ; and so too Ckira-h^ra becomes Siyfira,* 

Altliough it may safely be laid down as a general principle of Indian 
toponymy that Ihe majority of names are capable of being traced up to Aryan 
roots, it is possible that the rule may have some exceptions. In the Muthurd 
and Mainpuri districts there is a current tradition that the older occupants of 
the country were a people called Kaldrs. The nam,e seems to support a theory 
advanced by Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation, where he quotes a statement from 
some Number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal to the effect that the whole of 
India was once called Kolaria, On the strength of a number of names 
which he sees in the modern map, he concludes that the race, from whom 
that name was derived, once spread over every province from Burma 
to Malabar. He finds indications of their existence in the Kols of Central 
India ; the Kolas of Katwdr; the Kolis of Gujarat; the Kolitas of As6m ; 
the KaMrs, a robber caste in the Tamil country ; the Kaldrs of TinnevelJy^ 
and the Kolis of Bombay, &c., &c. Upon most of these names, an I have no 
knowledge of tho localities where they exist, I decline to offer any opinion 
whatever, and can only express my regret that Dr. Hunter has not exercised 
a little similar caution. For he proceeds to give a list of town- names, 
scattered as lie says over tho whole length and breadth of India, which seems 
to me of the very slightest value as a confiri^ation of his theory. No one 
should bo better couversaiit than himself with the vagaries of phonetic spell- 
ing ; and yet he gravely adduces as proof of the existence of a Kol raeo 
such names as Kulianpur and Kullian ; though it is scarcely possible but that, 
if correctly spelt, they would appear as KalyAnpur and Kalyan ; the latter 
being still a popular Hindi name and the Sanskrit for ‘ auspicious.’ More- 
over, if the race was ever so widely spread as ho supposes, it is iuconoeiv- 
abla that they should give their tribal mime to the different towns they in- 
habited ; for such names under the supposed ciroumstauces would have no 
distinctive force. For example, if the Hindus were suddenly to be swept 
,out of India, the race that superseded them would not find a single village 
bearing such a name as Hindu-pur, or HinJu-gfinw. Obviously it is only a 
country that derives its name from a tribe, while towns and villages com- 
memorate families and individuals. To ascertaiu who the Kalars were is 
certainly an interesting question, but one upon which it is as yet premature to 
spesk ])ositivoly. My own impression is that tho name denotes a religious 

* Chira is itself n contraction for chtvara, which shows th.itthe elision of a simple coriso- 
nant, which bec»me the rule in Prakrit, waa occnsicnal also in pure Sanskrit. Similarly the 
Sanskrit word ei/a, ‘ seed/ which lojticographera derive from the root jan with the prefix vi, ig 
1 conceive. Bimply a collotiuial form of virya, with which it it iuentical in meaning. 
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rather than an ethnological difference, and that they wore— in this neighbonr- 
hopd at all events — Buddhists or Jains. At many of the places from which 
they are said to have been ejected by the ancostors^^of the present J&t or 
Th^kur families, I have found fragments of Buddhist, or Jain sculpture, 
which can only have been the work of the older inhabitants^ since it is cer- 
tain that the race now in possession have never changed their religion. It 
is, of course, possible that these Kaldrs may have been non-Aryan Buddhists ; 
but the old village names, which in several cases remain unchanged to the 
present day, such as Aira, Madem, Byonhin, &c., though of doubtful derivation, 
have certainly anything but a foreign or un-lndian sound. 

These and a considerable number of other names yet require elucida- 
tion : but the words with which I prefaced the first edition of this work, m 
anticipation of the present argument, have now, I trust, been so far sub- 
Btautiated that I may conclude by repeating them as a summary of actual 
results. “ The study of a list of village names suggests two remark^ of some 
little importance in the history of language. Firsts so many names that at 
a hasty glance appear utterly unmeaning can be positively traced back to 
original Sanskrit forms as to raise a presumption that the remainder, though 
more effectually disguised, will ultimately be found capable of similar treat- 
ment : a strong argument being thus afforded against those scholars who 
maintain that the modern vernacular is impregnated with a very largo non- 
Aryan element. Secondly^ the^ course of phonetic decay in all its stages is 
80 strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Prakrit Grammarians, 
as to demonstrate that the Prakrit of the dramas (to which the rules parti- 
cularly apply), even though extinct at the time when the dramas were 
written for the delectation of a learned audience, had once been the popular 
language of the country ; and as Anglo-Saxon imperceptibly developed into 
modern English, so has Prakrit been transmuted into modern Hindi, more 
by the gradual loss of its inflections than by the violent operation ofiany 
external influences.’^ Thus the recognition of Persian or any dialect of Per- 
sian as the vernacular of the couiitry implies an historical untruth as regards 
the past, and can only be verified in the future by the obliteration of all exist-^ 
ing traditions. 

Tho following list shows the changes of most frequent occurrence in the 
conversion of Sanskrit words into Hindi 

1. a -f a, after the elision of a consonant, generally becomes ov or ao ; 
thus from fada we have pdo, or, by insertion of a qasal, pduw ; from rdjd, rdo ; 
from tdta^ ‘ father’, tdu ; from ghata, wound,’ ghdu ; and from taddga^ ‘ a ponfl* 
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(itself derived from tata^ a slope), taldo. So too in the Rfimdyana Rama oOca-* 

sionally appears in the form Rdxu 

^ * 

2k Not unfrequently, however, a + a becomes e : thus from hadara^ the 
jujube, we have her : and from kadala^ a plantain, kela* A similar substitution 
of e for d takes place in the cotton-tree, for sdhmli; in eejy a couch^ 

for eaya ; and in tcrCihy thirteen, for trayodasd. 

3. Conversely ^ + a is sometimes made equivalent to a + a: thus 
deva^ after elision of the v, becomes ddu^ 

4. becomes h: thus from ahhira conics and froni Tirab/mkti^ 
the name of a country, TirlniL 

5. ch is elided : thus siichif ^ a needle,’ becomes miL 

C. dk becomes h : thus from hadhira^ ‘ deaf,’ we have hdhira from 
faadlmka^ ‘ the Bassia latifolia,’ mahia ; from vadhu^ ‘ a female relation,’ haM ; 
and, in the RAinayana, for krodhij ^ angry,’ koku So too the possessive affix 
dhdra becomes hdrd, 

7. d occasionally becomes 1: thus from hhadray ^good,’ after elision of 
the conjunct r, wo have bhala. This I again may be changed into r : thus 
from Vidarbha, the name of a country, comes Birar. 

8. k is elided ; thus var&kakiy ‘ a carpenter,’ becomes barhai / vrischika^ 

^ a scorpion,’ bichhua ; and mkara^ ‘ a pig,’ suar^ 

9. k may also become h ; thus in the Hamdyana aliha stands for alika^ 

^ false.’ So also kh : thus rnukha, after insertion of the nasal, becomes nmnfi. 

10. Z in a conjunct is elided : thus valkala^ ‘ the bark of a tree,’ becomes 
bdkal. Occasionally also simple 1; as in okhla, mortar,’ for ulukliala, 

11. m and v are interchangeable : thus dhimva^ ^ a fisherman,’ becomes 
dhimar ; gauna stands for gamana^^ Bhamdni for lihavdniy and kunvar for 
kurndra. Similarly jun, or jaun^ in the sense of Hiine,’ stands for ydm, the 
Sanskrit the nasal being an insertion. So also in the Qita Gobinda 
vdmana is made to rhyme with pdvaxia, 

12. A nasal can be inserted anywhere, as in ganw/a. village,’ for grdma^ 
and in kaun^ ^ who,’ for ko, 

13. p simple is elided : as in kiia^ ^a well,’ for kupa ; bhudla^ ^ a king,’ 
for bhdpdld ; kait^ the tree Foronia elephantum, for kapittha ; and anr, the 
conjunctive particle, for apara. So also when standing first in a conjunct < 
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thus from supia^ ^ asleep/ comes aota. It may also be changed into v, as in 
gwdla^ for gopdldj and kotwdl for hotta-pdla^ 

14. r becomes n: thus karavira^ Hhe oleander/ becomes Aanamra, 
kanera, kaneh 

15. r in a conjunct is elided : thus grdmay ^ a village/ becomes or 
gdnw ; karmay ‘ an act,’ kdm ; Srdvarij the month so called, Sdvan ; vdrttay 
^ business,’ hdt ; and vartmariy ^ a road,’ hdty where the change of the dental 
into the cerebral t compensates for the loss of the final man, 

16. th is converted into kh, optionally, whenever it occurs. Similarly 
the Greek /3poXij represents the Sanskrit varahay and in the modern Cretan 
dialect becomes again vroahd. 

17. Cerebral < occasionally becomes r: thus {vonx parkaiiy ^ ihQ Ficus 
vonosa,’ we have pdkar. 

18. t, when simple, is elided : thus from jdii-^phal^ ‘ a nut*meg/ comes 
jai-phal ; and from Sitald, the goddess of small-pox, sigar. Thus, too, in the 
Rdm&yana, Sitd frequently appears as Sia^ or Siga. 

19. V when simple is elided : as in npasy ‘ a fast,’ for upavda, 

20. Simple y is elided : as in moTy ‘a peacock/ for magdra ; Prdg for 
Praydg \ and Oyhay ^ a particular caste,’ for Upddhgdga, 

21. The loss of one consonant in a conjunct receives compensation in 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel : thus wo have nun for nimha ; ndliy 
‘a grandson/ for naptri; dge^ ^before,’ for agre; dk, the . plant Asolopias 
gigantoa, for arka ; ddlidy ‘ half,’ for ardha ; and rita empty,’ for rikta. 





PART II. 

I.— PARdfANA KOSI. 

The pargana of Kosi is the most northern of the three on the western side of 
the Jaman4 and borders on the district of Gurg4on» It is the smallest of the 
Mathord six, having an area of only 152 square miles, or 97,301 acres. It yields 
an annual revenue of Rs. 1,52,013. Its villages, sixty-one in number, with 
six exceptions, are all hhaiydohdri^ divided into infinitesimal shares among the 
whole of the community ; so that, barring a few shopkeepers and menial ser- 
vants, every resident is to some extent a proprietor. In the ordinary course of 
events, all would be, not only members of the same caste, but also descendants 
of one man, the founder of the settlement ; but iu many instances, in> spite of 
the right of pre-emption, several of the subordinate shares have been bought up 
by outsiders. A fresh assessment is made privately every year ; and, accord- 
ing to the amount of land actually under cultivation, each tenant proprietor 
pays his quota of the revenue at so much per bigha, and enjoys the remaining 
profits as his private income. The Government demand is realized through 
the head-men or lumherdarMy of whom there are generally several in each 
village. As a natural result of this minute sub-division of estates, there is not 
a single landed proprietor in the whole pargana of any social distinction. The 
two wealthiest inhabitants are botb traders in the town of Kosi,— CHunni L41, 
son of Mohan 141, and Kushili Rdm, son of Ldl Ji Mall, with incomes of 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 4,943, respectively. The former has no land at all, the other 
owns one small village. 

Of the six zamindiri villages, only two were so previous to the last settle- 
ment; ric., P4khar-pur, the property of Kushdli R4m above mentioned, and J4u, 
a purchase of the 1416 B6bu. The other four have acquired their exceptional 
character only within tlio last few years; Garhi having been bought from the 
J6tB by Sah Kundan 141, of Lakhnau ; Majhoi and R6m-pur having been con- 
ferred, after the mutiny, on IUj4 Gobind Sinh, of H6thras, and Chauki on 
Shiv Sahay Mall, of Delhi, at the same time. One mahil of Chaundras has 
also quite recently been constituted into a zaipinddri ; and two or three other 
i^Jages, now in die hands of money-lending mortgagees, will probably become, 
lio belbre long. 

The Muhammadans number only 8,6jS8 out of a total population of 74,219, 
jsnd^ with the exception of a few scattered families, are almost confined to seven 
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places, viz., Barlia, BIsambhara,- Dotitna, Jal&l-pur, Kosi, Mahroli, and Shdh- 
pur. At throe of these, viz», Bisambhara, Dotana, and Jaldl-pur, they even 
sUjjhtly outnumber the Hindus.^ 

The predominant Hindu castes are Jdts, Jddons and other Gaurna, 
spurious, Thdknr tribes. There are also^a considerable number of Gtijars, 
though these latter have now in every place ceased to be proprietors. They 
muster stronger in the adjoining {^argana of Ohhdtd, and were ringleaders of 
disaffection during the mutiny. In consequence, eight of their villages— Maj- 
hoi and Ilarn-pur in Kosi; Basai, Husaini, Jatwdri, Karahri, Khursi and 
Ujhani in ChhaiA — were confiscated and conferred on Rajd Gobind Sinb, They 
had previously disposed of their four other Chliatd villages, Chamar-garhi, 
Dhimri, Guldl-pur, and Plr-pur, to the Ldld Babii. The course of years has not 
reconciled the ejected community to their changed circumstances, and so recently 
as the 29th of September, 1872, the widowed Udni’s agent, Jay Rdm Sinh, 
was, in -result of a general conspiracy, barbarously murdered at night while 
sleeping in the Jatwari chaupdL Six of the murderers were apprehended, and, 
after conviction of the crime, were sentenced to death, but one escaped from 
the jail before the sentence was executed. 

In the year 1857, the perio<l, during which there was no recognition of any 
government whatever, extended from the 12th of July to the 5th of Deeember. 
With the exception of the Gdjars, who assembled at Sher-garh and distinctly 
declared themselves independent, there was little or no ill-feeling towards the 
British Crown expressed by any class of the population : though many persons 
took advantage of the favourable opportunity for paying off old scores against 
ill neighbours, and especially for avenging themselves on their natural enemies 
— the patwdris, or village accountants, and Dohras, or money-lenders. Thus 
there was a pitched battle between Hatlmna and the adjoining village of Bdnswa 
in Gurgaon ; the ])atw^dris at Barlia and Bisambhara had all their papers des- 
troyed ; at Fakharpur, Qanga Dan, bohra, was plundered by the zamindars of 
Kadona and Sirthala ; at Kotban, Dhan-raj, bohra, was only sot at liberty on 
payment of a ransom ; and at Little Bathan, LekhrAj, bohra, after seeing all his 
papers seized and burnt, was himself put to death. The Jats of Kdmar, after 
jdundering Moti Rdm, bohra, proceeded to turn the police out of the place, and 
raised a flame which spread across the border into the adjoining district ; but 
they afterwards atoned for this indiscretion by the assistance which they gave to 
the Deputy Collector, Imdad Ali, in suppressing the Gdjars. 

The trees most commonly found grooving wild in the pargana are the nim 
and the pUd, while every piece of waste ground (and there are several such 
tracts of large extent,) is dotted with clumps of kariL The soil is not suited to 
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the growth of tlie mango, and there are scarcely any considerable orchards either 
of that or indeed of any other fruit tree; the one at18hdh-pur being the only 
notable exception. Of the total area of 97,301 acres, there are 7 1,490 of 
arable land ; the crops most extensively grown being jodr^ chand, and barley. 
The wheat sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across the Jamun 4, 
The number of wells has been much increased in late years and is now put 
at 1,379 of which 846 are of masonry construction. The Jamund, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the pargaua, is crossed by ferries at Sb4h-pur, 
Khairdl, and Majhoi. The new Agra Canal passes toough the villages • of 
Hathdna,. Kharot, Hasanpur Nagara, Kosi, Aziz-pur, Tumaula, and Dbam 
Sinba, a length of ten miles, and is bridged at Kharot, Kosi, Azfz-pur, and 
Tumaula. The high road to Delhi traverses the cen tre .of the pargana, passing 
through the town of Kosi and the villages of Kotban, Aziz-pur, and Dotana ; 
and. from the town of Kosi there is a first-class unmetalled road to Sher-garh, 
a distance of eleven miles. The Ualkabandi^ or Primary, schools are twelve 
in number, being one for every five villages, an unusually favourable average; 
the attendance, however, is scarcely so good as in some other parts of the 
district ; as it is difficult to convince a purely agricultural population that 
tending cattle is not always the most profitable occupation in which boys can 
bo employed. 

In addition to the capital, there are only four places which merit special 
notice, ru., Bathan, Dotana, Kamar, and Sh4h-pur. 

Kosi is a flourishing municipality and busy market town, twenty-six miles 
from the city of JIathura, most advantageously situated in the very centre of 
the pargana to which it givevS a name and on* the high road to Delhi. As this 
road wffs only constructed as a relief work in the famine of 1860, it avoids all 
the most densely inhabited quarters, and the through traveller sees little from 
it but mud walls and the backs of houses. The Agra Canal runs nearly 
parallel to it still further back, with one bridge on the road leading to 
Majhoi and Shor-garh, and another at Aziz-pur, a mile out of the town on the 
road to Mathurd. 

The zaminddrs are Jdts, Shaikhs, and Brahmans; but the population, 
which amounts to 12,770, consists chiefly of baniyas and Muhammadan kasdbsy 
or butchers, who are attracted to the place by its large trade in cotton and 
cattle. It is estimated that about 75,000 mann of cotton are collected in the 
course of the year and sent on down to Calcutta. 

* The outturn of cotton for the whole district was estimated in the year 1872*73 at 285,858 
mans ; the exportation therefore must be very considerable. 
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The nakhkhds, or oatUe market, is of large extent and supplied with every 
convenience — a fine inasdnry well, hmg ranges of feeding troughs, Ac. On every 
beast sold, the zamind4rs levy a toll of two anas, and the Chaudharis as much ; 
in consideration for which payment they are bound to maintain two chaakid4rs 
for v^atch and ward, and also to keep the place clean and in r^fgair. Prices, 
of course, vary considerably, but the following may bo taken as the average 
rates : — W ell-bullocks from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 each ; cart-bullocks from 
Rs. 50 to 75; a co^ from Rs. 15 to 50 ; a calf from Rs.* 10 to 30; a 
bulFalo from Rs. 25 and a male buifalo calf from Rs, 2 to 101 There 

are two market days every week, on Tuesday and Wednesday ; and in. 1868-69, 
when a tax of one and a quarter ana was levied on every beast sold, it yielded 
as much as Rs. 2,188-13-0 rthe zamind&rs’ receipts at two anas a head and the 
Chaudharis’ at the same rate amounted to Rs. 3,502-2 0 each. Taking Rs. 25 as 
an average price per head, which would be rather below than above the mark,, the 
amount of money changing hands in the course of the year was Rs. 7,00,425. 
The exports of grain are put At 200,000 mans and there are in the town some 100 
khattds, or cellars, ordinarily well filled with reserve stores for the consumption, 
not only of the residents, but also of the numerous travellers passing up and 
down the great thoroughfare on which the town stands, and who naturally 
take in at Kosi several days’ supplies, both for themselves and their cattle. 
There is ajso a very considerable business done in country cloth ; as all the 
villages in the neighbourhood 9 ,re purely agricultural, und supply luost of their 
ivants from the one central mart. 

As tile town lies in a hollow, it is liable to be flooded after a few days’ con«> 
iinuance of heavy rain by a torrent which pours in upon it from Hodal. This 
was the ease in 1873, when much damage was done to house property ; and 
the subsequent drying up of the waters — which was a tedious process, there 
being no outlet for their escape~was attended with very general and serious 
sickness. The only remedy lies in developing the natural line of drainage, 
and the necessity of some such operation has forced itself upon the notice 
of the canal department, but no definite steps have yet been taken in the 
matter. 

The income of the municipality is about Rs. 12,000 per annum ; but this 
sum is a very inadequate test of the actual trade done, since there is no duty 
either on cotton or on cattle, excepting beasts intended for slaughter. 

The area of the parish is 2,277 acres, on which the Government demand 
used to be Rs. 6,700 ; but the assessment was proved to be too severe by th§ 
distress it caused to the zamind^rs, and it was reduced to Rs. 4,7^0, 
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The principal annual mdas^ or faira, are«— 1st, the Dasahara, only started 
between forty and fifty years ago by Lalu Singb, khattri, and Dai'hAri Singli, 
baniya ; 2nd, the Mnba|Tam ; and 3rdly, th^ rhul-dol, on Chait badi 2, 
which is a general gathering for all the Jdts of the Denda pAl from Dah-gdnw, 
Kot-ban, Nat|^-pur, Umraura, and Nagarg Hasan-pur. 

-In the centre gf the town stands a large sarae, covering nine and-a-half bighas 
of land, with high embattled walls, corner kiosques, and two arched gateways, all 
of stone, ascribed to Khwajd I’tibdr Khan, governor of Dellii, in the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar. On the inside there are ranges of vaulted apartments all 
round, and the principd bazar lies between the two gateways. The building, 
has been partially repaired by the municipality at q^^cost of Rs. 4,000, and if the 
inner area could be better laid out, it might form a remunerative property. At 
present it 3 Melds only an income of between Rs 300 and 400 a year ; even that 
being a considerable increase on what used to be realised. A large masonry 
tank, of nearly equal area with the sarAe, dates from the same time, and is 
called the RatnAkar Knnd,^or more commonly the ‘ pakka talAo.’ Unfortu- 
nately it is always dry except during the rains. The municipality were desir- 
ous of having it repaired, but it was found that the cost would amount to 
Rs. 3,500, a larger sum than the funds could afford. The enclosing walls are 
twenty feet high and the exact measurement is 620 by 400 feet. Throe other 
tanks bear the names of Maya-knnd, Bisakha-kund, and Gomati-kund, in 
allusion to places so styled at the holy city of DwArakfi, or Kusasthali — a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to, or at least confirms, th#-popular belief that 
Kosi is only a ooutraetion of Kusasthali. The Gomati-knnd, near which the 
fair of the Phul-dol is held, Chait badi 2, is accounted the most sacred and 
is certainly the prettiest spot in the town. The pond is of considerable size, 
but of very irregular shape and has a large island in the middle. There are 
tw'O or three maspury ghAts, constructed by wealthy traders of the town, and 
on all sides of it there are a number of small shrines and temples overshadowed 
by fine kadanib, pipal, and bar trees, full of monkeys and peacocks; while 
the tank itself is the favourite haunt of aquatic birds of different kinds. There 
are a few handsome and substantial private houses in the quarter of the town 
CHlled Baladeva Ganj ; but as a rule the shops and other buildings have a very 
mean appearance ; and though there are a number of Hindi! temples and four 
mosques, they, too, are all quite modern and, few have any architectural pre- 
tensions; 

A litUe beyond the town on the Dielhi side close to the new canal and not 
fac from the Idgah is a tirath called MAbhai, with a masonry tank and temple, 
flyhich is looked after by a Pandit of the RadhA Bullabh sect, called Bdl-mukund. 
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When I went to see him, he would only talk in Sanskrit and derived the name 
^ of the place from Md hhaishih, ‘ Fear not, ’ the exclamation of Krishna to the 
herdsmen when the forest wa^ set on fire. But there was an old fort of the 
same name in the Bulandshahr district near the town of Khurja, whore no 
such legendary explanation would be applicable. The word is a i^eculiar one, 
and I am unable to offer any suggestion regarding it. 

The Sarfiiigis, or Jainis, have three temples at Kosi, dedicated respectively 
to Padina-Prabhu, the sixth of the Jinas or Tirthiiiikaras ; Nom-nath, or 
Arishtanoini,'the tsvonty-seoond ; and Mahavira, or Varddliamana, the twenty- 
fourth and last of the series,* who is supposed to ln.v6 died about tho year 
500 B. C. A festival is held at the temple of Nom-nath, wliieli is tho smallest 
and most modern of tho three, on the day after the full moon of Bliadon, when 
water is brought for the ablution of the idol from a well in a garden at some 
little distance. Any processional display, or beating of drums, or uttering of a 
party cry is so certain to result in a riot that extra'^)olice are always told off to 
prevent anything of the kind, and to confine ev(Ty religious demonstration 
strictly within the walls of the temple. The antipathy to tho rival faith on the 
part of the Vaishnava Hindus is so strong that it is ordinarily expressed by 
saying that it would be better, on meeting a mad elephant in a narrow street, 
to stand still and be trampled to death than to escape by crossing the threshold 
of a Jaini temple. 

As regards the ^sential matters of conservancy, water supply and road 
communication, tho condition of the town is satisfactory ^and has been much 
improved by municipal action. Most of the streets are either metalled or paved, 
and lighted by lamps at night. A neat dispensary has been opened and is well 
attended, though as yet it has no accommodation for in-door patients. A small 
bungalow has been built for the meetings of the committee and for occasional 
use as a rest-house ; the ground between it and the dispensary being laid 
out as a garden for the supply of fruit and vegetables and as a decorative 
feature at the entrance of the town. A new market was also designed with 
lines of substantial brick-built and stone-fronted shops of uniform character, 
arranged on three sides of a square, which was secured and levelled for the pur- 
pose. In order to further the speedy completion of a work which it was thought 
would so much improve both the appearance of the town and also tho finances 
of the municipality, a loan of Rs. 12,000 was contracted, with the sauction of 

* Each Tirthankara.has his own distinctive sign: MahSvira, a lion ; Padma-Prahhu.-n lotus ; 
Kem-nath, a eonclJ t Chaudra-Prabhu, a moon, &c. ; and it is only by these marks that they 
can be distinguished from one another, as all are sculptured in the same attitude. 
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Government, to be repaid in the course of four years by half-yearly instalments, 
beginning from October, 1874. Before application was made for the loan, 
Bs. 6,000 bad been already expended, and with a further allotment, to about 
the same extent, from ordinary municipal income, the market might have been 
completed by the end of 1878. But unexpected changes in the schedule of 
taxation reduced the octroi receipts so considerably that the annual income 
was nearly all exhausted by the charges for establishment, repairs^ and tho 
repayment of the loan. Thus the work dragged slowly on ; and since I have 
left the district has come, I believe, to a dead stand -still. At its commence- 
ment an illustration was afforded of the extraordinary mania with which tho 
local baniyas are possessed for hoarding large quantities of grain. This they 
do in tho hope that a year of famine wdll come when they will be able to 
realise a rapid fortune by selling their stores at enormously high rates. As 
the grain is simply ^^rown into a pit sunk in the ground, and no precautions 
taken to preserve it from tho damp, in a few years tlie greater part of it be- 
comes quite unfit for human consumption, and its sale^would only increase the 
general distress by spreading disease. This, however, is a consideration which 
has no influence on the mind of a baniya : he has a fixed method of squaring 
accounts with Providence, and holds that the foundation of a sumptuous temple, 
at the close of his life, is an ample atonement for all sins of fraud and peculation, 
and the only one which Divine justice is entitled to demand from him. Such 
a pit came to light after the heavy rams of 1873. Five of the shops then in 
course of construction began to settle and give way to such an extent that they 
had to be taken down. On digging a few feet bdow the foundations to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of the accident, a subterranean granary was revealed 
with an invoice stating that it had been filled in Samhat 1898 ( 1841 A.D.^ and 
contained in all l,o03 mann of different kinds of grain. The greater part of 
this was so much damaged that it had to bo destroyed, and the sale of the 
remainder realised only Rs. 324, which did not cover the cost incurred in digg^ 
ing it out, filling up the pit, and rebuilding the shops. ° 

The tahsiii school was built by tho Public Works Department at a cost of 
Bs. 6,000. The police, maintained by the municipality on an annual grant 
of‘Rs. 1,800, are located in a corner of the sarae, with an entrance made 
through tho old wall directly on to the high road, opposite the par4o. The 
latter is the property of private individuals, who levy a toll on every animal or 
vehicle driven into its enclosure,— the rates being fixed by the municipality— 
and pay Bs. 10 a month for the monopoly. 

On the 3l8t of May, 1857, the rebels on their m»rch to ftelhi stopped at, 
Kosi and, after burning down the Customs bungalow and ransacking the police 
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station, proceeded to plunder the tahsHi, but Rs. 150 was all that they found 
in thij; treasury there. The records were scattered to the four winds, but 
were to a great extent subsequently recovered. The Musalin&ns of Dot4na, 
the Jdts of Azix-pur, and the Gujars of Majhoi and Rdm-pur lent a willing hand 
to any deed of.misohief ; but the townspeople and the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining villages of Hasan-pur Nagara, Umraura, Dah-g^nw and Nahi-pur, gave 
what assi%tanca they could in maintaining order, and as an acknowledgment 
of their good behaviour one year s jarna was remitted and a grant of Bs. 50 
made to each lumberdiir. The position of the town between Agra and Delhi 
and the strength of its fortified sarde have rendered it a place of some import- 
ance at other periods of local disturbance. Thus, in 1774, the Jdt RaJA, 
Ranjit Sinh, on his retreat to Barsdna, occupied it for some time ; and again, 
in 1782, after the death of Najaf Khan, his nephew, MirzaShafi, fled to it as a 
temporary refuge from before his rival Afrazydb Khdn. 

Batuan, Great ahi> Little, are two populous and extensive Jdt villages 
(the former with a Halkjy^andi school) in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town of Kosi. According to popular belief, the name is derived from the 
circumstance that Balarama hero ^ sat down’ (baithen) to wait for bis brother 
Krishna; but like so many of the older local names, which are now fancifully 
connected with some mythological incident, the word is really descriptive simply 
of the natural features of the spot ; bathan being still employed in some parts 
of India to denote a pasture-ground for c&ttle. In the same way BrindA-ban, 
Hhe tulsi grove,’ is now referred to a goddess Vrinda; Loh-ban, ‘tholodhri 
grove,’ to a demon Loha-janglia ; and Kotban, ‘ the limit or last of the groves,’ 
to a demon Kota, whoso head was tossed to Sirthala, and his hands to HathAna. 
On the outskirts of Great Bathan is an extensive sheet of water, with a masoni- 
ry ghAt built by liiip Rdm, the KatAra of Barsana ; which, by its namo 
Balbhadra-kund, has either occasioned, or at least serves to perpetuate, the 
belief that Balarama was the eponymous hero of the place. Hero, on Chait badi 
3,18 held the Holanga Fair, when some 15,000 to 16,000 people assemble and 
a sham fight takes plado between the women of Bathan, who are armed wdth 
clubs, and the men f rom the neighbouring village of tJfiv, who defend themselves 
with branches of the acacia. At a distance of two miles, between two smaller 
groves, each called PAdar Ganga, the one in Bathan, the other in JAv, is Kokila* 
ban, the rapst celebrated in Hindi poetry of hJI the woods of Braj so much so, 
indeed, that the word is often used as a synonyme for ' the garden of Eden.’ 
It comprises a wide and densely-wooded area.* the trees becoming thicker 

• Itia 21* Wgha* in extent; 64 bigiias being held rent-free by the Mahant of th^ 
Herpitage, who alto has all the pasturage and fallen timber of the whole ares, with a fnrthpi; 
endowment of S* bights of arable land in Jar, 
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and thicks towards the centre, where a pretty natural lake spreads cool and 
cltiar, and reflects in its deep still waters the over* hanging branches of a 
magnificent banyan tree. It is eonnected with a masonry tank o^ very eccen- 
tric configuration, also the work of Rup R^m ; on the margin of which are 
several shrines and pavilions for the aocongiinddation of pilgrims, who assemble 
here to the number of some 10,000, Bkadon sudi lO, when the R^s Li Id is cele- 
brated. There is also a walled garden, planted by a Seth of Mirzapur, who 
employed as his agent Qhan-pat R&m, one of the Kosi traders. It has a variety 
of shrubs and fruit trees.; bat, like most native gardens, is rapidly beeomihg a 
tangled and impenetrable, jungle. Adjoining it is a dart, or pavilion, 
oonstrueted in 1870, by Nem Ji, another Kosi baniya, out of money left for the 
purpose by his brother Bansidhar. A*fair is held in the grove every Saturday 
and a larger one on every full moon, when the principal diversion consists in 
seeing the immense swarms of naonkeys fight for the grain that is scrambled 
among them. The Bairagi belongs to the Nirnbarak Sampraddya. 

Between Kokila-ban and the village is another holy place, called KaMr-ban 
besides the Pddar-Gangd. The origin of the word P.idar* is obscure : it is 
interpreted by hard, ‘green,’ and therefore may be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
pddupa, * a tree,’* 

At Littk Bathan, a curious ridge of rook, called Charan Pahar, crops up 
above the ground, the stone being of precisely the same character as at Barsaua 
and Nand-gdiiw. It was onco proposed to utilize some of it for engineering 
purposes, but such strenuous objections were raised that the design was never 
carried into execution. The name of the present hermit is Radhka Das. This, 
it is said, was one of the places where Krishna most delighted to stop and play 
his flute, and many of the stones are still supposed to bear the impress of his 
^ feet’ tharan. The hill is of very insignificant dimensions, having an average 
height of only some twenty or thirty feet, and a total length of at most a quarter 
of a mile. On the rook are several specimens of the tree called ludrayan 
(Wrigbtia tinctoria), which I have not seen elsewhere. In the cold w'eather it is 
almost entirely bare of leaves, but bears bunches of very long slender dark-green 
pods, each pair cohering lightly at the top. There is also an abundance of a 
•craggy shrub called Gauger, a species of Grewia (?) and a creeper with vAite 
sweet scented flowers which maykbe the zedoary. Its native name is nirbiaL In 
Ihe small belt of jungle, which environs the hill, may also be found almost 
^very variety of the curious inedible fruits for which Braj is noted, viz», the karil, 
pilfl, pasendu, bingot, barna, and anj^n-riikh. A little beyond the neighbour- 


* It is mehtioped by pame in the Yrsia-bhakti-riliBa as 
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ing town of Kaniar, just across the Gurgdon border, is a very similar, ridg© 

palled the Bichor hill, from a large village of that name. 

# 

Dot ANA is a Muhammadan village on the high road between Kosi and 
Chbdta with a number of old buildings which are sure to attract the traveller’s 
atteution. There are seven largo tombs dating from the time of Shalijahaii 
and Auraivgaeb, if not earlier (there are no inscriptions), three mosques of the 
same period, erected respectively by In&yat-ullah Khan, Kdzi Haidar Kh6n, 
and Unh-ulliih Khdn ; a modern mosque founded by Abd-ul Barkat, and four 
small gardens. ^ 

A masonry tank, which covers an area of 12 biglias and is in good 
repair, though dry for the greater pdrt of tlie year, is said to have been 
oonstruoted by the village founder Kabir-ud-din Auliya. One of his most 
illustrious descendants was Sadullah Khdn,^from whom the town of S6dabad 
derives its name, the minister of Sh4hjahan, in whose reign Dotdna is said to 
have been a largo town, Shernagar originally belonged to the same family, and 
three men»bers of it are conimeinorated by the three Pattis, called respectively 
Ldl, Buh-uUah and Malak. A distributary of the canal runs within a few 
yards of the tank, which might easily be filled from it. Near it is the tomb 
of Kudus and Anwar, two of the village patriarchs. 

Many of the large brick houses in the village are in a most ruinous condi- 
tion, and the zaminddrs are now in poor circumstances. In the mutiny they 
joined the rebels in plundering the Kosi Tahsili, and part of their estate was 
confiscated and bestowed on Kunvar Sham PrasdJ, a Kashmiri, formerly 
Tahsildar of Mahd-ban, who has transferred it to his sister, Maharani. The 
name Dotana is thought to be derived from Ddnton, a tootb-brnsli, and if so, 
is rather suggestive of Buddhist legends. The |)laco is mentioned by Bishop 
Hcber in his Journal, who writes : ‘‘ January 7th, 1825, traversed a wild but 
more woody country to Dotana. Here I saw the first instance of a custom 
which k am told I shall see a good deal of in my southern journey, a number 
of women, about a dozen, who came with pitchers on their heads, dancing and 
singing to meet me. There is, if I recollect right, an a?ccount of this sort’of dance 
in%chaina. They all professed to-be Gopis, or milk-maids, and are in fact, as 
the thanadar assured me, the wives and daughters of the Gw414 caste. Their 
voices and style of singing were by no means unpleasant; tliey had all the appear- 
ance of extreme j»ovorty, and I thought a rupee well bestowed upon them, 
for which they were very thankful.” There can be no doubt also that this is the 
place to which John de Laet, Jaa 1631, alludes in his India Vera, though he 
calls it Akbar-pur, the name of the next village. “ This was formerly a consi- 
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dePable town ; now it is only visited by pilgrims who come on account of many 
holy Muhammadans buried here.” Annual fairs are still held in honor of 
three of these holy men, who are styled Hasan Shahid, 8h4h Ni?Ain-ud-din, 
and Pfr Shakar-ganj, alias B4b4 Farid. The shrines, however, are merely 
commemorative and not actual tombs ; for the Hasan, ‘ the Martyr,’ is pro- 
bably Ali’s son, the brother of Hussain ; Nizain-ud-din Aulia is buried at 
Dellii \ and the famous Farid ud-diu Gtanj-i-8hakkar lies at Pak Patan near 
the Satlaj. 

Kamar, six miles from Kosi on the Gurgdon border, is still a populous 
town with a considerable trade in cotton ; but in the early part of last century 
was a place of much greater wealth and importance, when a daughter of one 
of the principal families was taken in marriage by Thdkur Badan Sinh of 
BahAr, the father of Suraj Mall, the first of the Bharat- pur R^jas. On the 
outskirts of the town is a large walled garden with some monuments to 
his mother’s relations, and immediately outside it a spacious masonry tank 
filled with water brought by aqueducts from the surrounding rakhyd. This 
is more than a thousand acres in extent, and according to village computation 
is three kos long, including the village, which occupies its centre. For the most 
part the trees are exclusively the pf/u, or salvadora oleoides, very old with 
hollow trunks and strangely gnarled and distorted branches. The fruit which 
ripens in Jeth is sweet and largely eaten by the poor, but as a rule not sold, 
though some is occasionally dried and exported. A Bairagi of the Nirnbiirak 
Sainpraddya, by name Mangal Das, has a hermitage with a small temple of 
Bihari Ji, in the midst of some §ne kadamb trees, which form a conspicuous 
group at one end of the rakhya. He has a great reputation for sanctity and 
the offerings made during the last 30 years have enabled him to have a fine 
masonry tank constructed, of great depth, at an outlay of Rs. 2,500; from 
its appearance it might be taken to have cost even more. It is filled to th'e 
brim in the rains, but soon becomes dry again ; a defect which he hopes to 
obviate by paving it at the bottom. It is about half a mile from the village 
and is a pretty spot. Had 1 remained in the district,, I should have got the 
tank finished; arrangements were being made when the order came for my 
transfer. At a rather greater distance in the opposite direction is a- lake 
with unfinished stone ghdts, the work of Rija Suraj Mall ; this is called 
Durvasas-knnd, after the irascible saint of that name; but there is no genuine 
tradition to connect him with the spot ; though it is sometimes said that the 
town derives its name from a ‘ blanket ’ (kamal) with which Krishna persuaded 
him to cover his nakedness. Among the trees on the margin of the lake are 
some specimens of the Khanddr or Salvadora Punica. This is lees common 
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than the oleoide 8 s^eoies, and is a prettier tree and blossoms earlier. Its a it, 
''however, is bitter and uneatable. In tbe town are several large brick man-' 
gions built by (Jhaudharis Jasavant Sinh and 81 14 Rdm, the R4jd*s oonuec* 
tious, and one of them has a fine gateway in throe stories, which forms a 
conspicuous land mark : but all are now in ruins. At the back of the artificial 
hill on which they stand, and excavated to supply the earth for its construc- 
tion, is a third tank of still greater extent than the other two, but of irregular 
outline, and with only an occasional flight of stone steps here and there on its 
margin. ^ 

• A.tcmple of Sdraj Mall’s foundation, dedicated to Madan Mohan, is spe- 
cially affected by all the JAts of the Bahin-w6r p41,* who are acf ountedits 
chelaa^ or sons, and assemble hei'e to the number of some 4,000, on Chait badi 
2 and the following day, to oelebrate the mela of the Phul-doL The school, a 
primary one, is not a very prosperous institution. The Chaukid4ri Act has been 
extended to tbe town ; but it yields a monthly income of only Rs. CO, which, 
after payment of the establishment, leaves an utterly insignificant ’ balance 
for local improvements. The only work of the kind which has been carried 
out is the metalling of tt^ principal baz4r, 

SuXh-pur, under the Jits the head of a pargana, is a large but somewhat 
decayed village on the bank of the Jainuni, some ten miles to the north-east 
of Kosi. It is one of the very few places in this part of the country whero 
the population is almost equally divided between the two great religions of 
India ; there being, according to fhe census of 1872, as many as 1,205 
Muliammadans to 1,341 Hindus, The total area is 3,577 acres, of which 2,263 
are under tbe plough and 1,314 are untijled. Of the arable land, 6J2 acres are 
watered by w^ells, which unmber in all 63 and are many of masonry construe* 
iion. The Government demand is Rs. 3,907. The village was founded 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, iu tbe reign either of Sher Shih 
or Salim Sh4h by an officer of the Court known as Mir Ji, of Biiuch eA.trao- 
iion, who called it Shdhpur in honour of his royal master. The tomb of the 
founder still exists not far from the river bank on tbe road to Chaundras 
It i^ a square building of red sandstone, surmounted by a dome and divided 
on each side into three bays by pillars and bracket arches of purely -Hindu 
design. By cutting off the corners of the square and inserting at each angle an 
additional pillar tbe tomb on the inside assumes the form of a dodecagon, 

* Pdl is the peculiar name for.any sub-division of Jdta. In the Kosi Pargana, the principal 
Jit Pals in addition to the Bahin-war, who own Kdmar and 1 1 other villaaes, are the pen^a^ 
Lokana, and Ohatona. Similarly, ever^ sub-diyision oi JIdeiratis is caUisd a chhaf^ 
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Gn the other side of the village, by the road to Bukhardri, is another tomb in 
nriemrry of Lashkar Khdn, a grandson of the village founder : it is solidly con- 
strui'ted of brick and mortar, but quite plain and of ordinary design. Nearly 
opposite is the hamlet of Chauki with the remains of a fort erected by Nawdb 
Ashraf Kh^n and Arif Kbdn, upon whop? Shah-pur with other villages, yield- 
ing an annual revenue of Es. 28,000, were conferred asV jdgir for life by Lord 
Lake There is a double circuit of mud walls witli bastions and two gateways 
of masonry defended by outworks, and in the inner court a set of brick build- 
ings now fallen into ruin. This was the ordinary residence of the Nawdb, 

^ and it was during his lifetime that Shdh-pur enjoyed a brief spell of pros- 
perity as a populous and important town. It would seem that the fort was 
not entirely the work of Ashraf Khan, but had been originally constructed 
some years earlier by Agha Haidar, a local governor under the Mahrattas, who 
also planted the adjoining grove of trees. 

The village has continued to the present day in the possession of Mir Ji's 
descendants, to one of whom, F^zil Muhammad, the great grandfather of Natha 
Khdn, now lumberdar, we are indebted for the Iftrge bagh which makes Shdh-pnr, 
the moat agreeable camping place in the whole of the Kosi pargana. It covers 
some sixty or seventy bighas, and, besides containing a number of fine forest 
trees, mango, jdman^ mahda and labera, has separate orchards of limes and bev 
trees ; w hile the borders are fenced with the prickly ndg^phani^ interspersed with 
nirns and buhiilsy having their branches overspread with tangled masses of the 
amar-bel with its long clusters of pale and f\nrit-sce 3 nted blossoms. The yearly 
contracts for thedifferontkindsof fruit yield closeupon Rs. 1,000. Thouglia mile 
or more from the ordinary bed of the river, it is occasionally, as for example in 
the year 1871, flooded to the depth of some two or throe feet by the risin^^ of the 
stream. The more extensive the inundation, the greater the public benefit ; for all 
the fi(‘lds reached by it produce excellent rabi crops without any necessity for 
artificial irrigation till, at all events, late in the season. In the village are three 
mosques, but all small ; as the Muhammadan population, though considerable 
cx)nsists, to a great extent, merely of kasdbs; there is also a temple erected ly 
the Mahrattas. The chief local festivals are the Dasahara for Hindus and the 
Muharram for Muhaihmaclana, both of which are largely attended. There is a 
weekly market on Monday and a small manufacture of earthen Mndis, The hal- 
Icahandi school, which, for some years, maintained only a struggling existence 
has been better attended of late, since the completion of the new building. ^ 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi Pargana, 


■*»-. iin.— ■■Ai 




ropulatim. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mau. 

Total. 

Acreage. 


Ainch ’ M* 

5^3 

5 

598 

Shiv Saliuy Mall, 
Kliatriuf Delhi. 

Gaurua 

1,168 


Aziz-pur 

928 

3.3 

961 

Jat c' mmunity 

Jit 

1,177 

,3 

Banchauli 

1,080 

C 

1,086 

Brahman ditto, 

Brahman, 

1,580 

4 

Barha 

781 

SCG 

1,047 

Ahir ditto, 

Aliir ... 

1,728 


13 a r h a n a cum 
Tench-ghar. 

8Gd 

20 

889 

Jdt ditto, 

J dt 

1,438 

6 

Bsirkd 

869 

11 

880 

Jddon ditto, 

Judon ... 

1,797 

7 

OatliBTi (dreat) 
cum I) h a n o t- 
‘ khcruiuul Roki* 

1 111 * bun. 

5*,649 

70 

# 

8,719 

Jat ditto, 

Jdt 

5,266 

8 

Batiian (Little) 
rum Char an i’a- 

hdr. 

1,521 

SI 

1 1,552 

! 

Ditto 

Jdt 

1,972 

V 

Bisambhara ... 

732 

788 

1,470 

Mewdti ditto, 

Mewdti ... 

1,268 

10 

Hukh'irfiri ... 

Chacboli ; the ori- 
ffimtl name for 
riloli. 

1,660 

72 

1,622 

Jadon ditto, 

Jadon ... I 

2,329 

11 

Chandauri 

1 

1,162 ; 

39 


Jdt ' ditto, 

Jdt 

1,221 


1. Ainch. On the Gurgfton border. After the mutiny, part of the village was conferred on 
Khntri Shiv Sahay Mdll, the son of Jay lUm DiU. who was the Manager of Joti Pras&d's firm 
at Agra daring the mutiny, 

3. The original name is said to have been Baniuli. 

4 . £?or/m.-— The name given on removnl of the people here from Tonda Kherd. The PhdU 
(lol melit is held on Chait badi 3. Biluchis and Hlmikhs once owned all the villawo, but 
have now sold a considerable part of it to Ohdsirs, Jlaniyas, and Jats. A b4gh of the Shaikhs 
and now mosque. A struggling halkabandi school. 

6 Barhduu —The B&s>lila mela is held here, Bhadou sudi 8. 

6, Bfir/(4,— Hero is a new temple of Gobardbau-ndth, built by Barsukh, baniy*. 

7 and 8. /fctMan.-8ec page 3,38. 

0. /lisamlfkara.-^Tho Mabamniadttns hnve a meld here on the 5th and fith of Kabi-ug-sdni 
in honour of two fakirs, Shah Chet and Mir Viidyat Shdh, Tliere is a new mosque. ^ 

10. linkhardri, — In the village is a substantial house, built about seventy years ago by a 
woalUiy bani.vii named lihika : there is also a hdgh that he plauttd. His descendants have .s!ill a 
share in the village and in Mabroli and Rup-nagar. Hnlkubandi school. Temple of Siva Ji. 

]i. Chandauri is supposed to bo a corruption of Chaudrdvali, the name of one of Rddhft’s 
attendaniB, but is more probably fur Chanda puri, after some Chanda, its founder. Here is a 
temple of MaUddev. 
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Alphahetical List of VUlage$ in the Kcsi Pargana -(continmd). 





Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mau. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

12 

Chauki 

167 

25 j 

102 

Siilv Sahliy Mall, 
Khatri of T^hl 

Gaui'ua *•« 

933 

13 

Chaundras; 2 ma- 
hdls. 

121 

8 

129 

Shaikh Shiidal, of 
one mabal. 

Brahman... 

670 

14 

Dahi-gaiiw cum 
Hasuli. 

2,107 

46 

2,162 

Jat community 

Br5.hman commu. 

Jat 

Br6hman... 

2,952 

1,252 

16 

Dham Sinha 

829 

20 

849 

nity, 



16 

iJhanota 

851 

3 

854 

Maya Rim, bohrd. 

Jadon 

1,748 

17 

Dotana 

696 

715 

1,411 

Musalman com- 
munity. 

Shaikh ... 

2,400 


12. So called from beinj? an old * out-post ’ ( Chaukl ) on the Gurg&oii road. The 
oriffinul zamindarft were Gauriiaa : on their falling into arrears, their estate w.as put. up to auction 
and bought iti by Government. In the mutiny, the mustAjir, Iliddyat Ali Khan, to. k part with 
the rebels and was accordingly dispossosBed, and the village conferred on Khatri Shiv Sahay 
Mall, in recognition of his good services. There is A. ruined fort, regarding which see page 343. 

13. O/wunr/rtftf.— The origiunl Brahman proprietors have sold part of their estate to the 
Shaikhs, who have formed it into a separate zaniindari uuihHl. 

14. Da h-gdnw, -^Tho original form of the name is Dadhi -g&nw, from dadJtiy * coagulated milk.’ 
This is one of ihe station-* of the Ban-jatra, the mclfi being hehi near the Dadiii-kund on the 6th 
of Bhddon siiJi, when some 2,0 *() or .3,<>00 people assemble, and tlioro is a sham fight with guns and 
niatchlock.s between Dah-ganw and Hasun-pur Nagara and other adjoining villages. There is a 
temple of sonic antiquity ascribed to liaj& M&o, dedicated to Krishna under his title of^ Braj- 
bhijiihan, The boundary line between this and the adjoining village of Garhi in Gur-gdnw 
has been the subject of violent eontentioti for the last thirty years, and the dispute is not 
settled yet. The schviol has an attendance of no more than thirty boys; of whom only, 
seven are sons of the Jat agricultnrista. By thu temple of Braj-bhukhan, which is of consider- 
able size, is a small pond called bhankru, with an old kadamh tree, reputed sacred on account 
of a curious excrescence on the trunk resembling Krishna’s mvkut or 'crown,* The Dadhi* 
kuud is 35 bfghas in extent, and the total amount of rMya 320 bighas, including Kasoli» or 
Kas-ban, which is uninhabited except by a liairagi. 

15. Dham Sinha. — Dham is the Frakrit form of the Sanskrit Dhanna, and, as it may be 
presumed, Dhanna Suiiia w.is the name of the founder. The road immediately below the village 
leading to the town of Kosi traverses the centre of a considerable rakhyd^ in wiiich is a pond 
called Mohari-kund; a word of doubtful derivation, though it might be taken as equivalent 
to chintdfiaran. With the exception of one group of pasendut and kadainbsf and two large 
baiiyuns near the pond, all the trees are pilua and of very great age, with no young ones coming 
on anywhere. This curious fact is probably to be explained by the number of cattle that are 
turned out to graze; for in the rains they eat down the young shoots as soon ub they appear 
above the ground. The villagers, however, look upon it as one of the many indications that 
they are fallen upon evil times and that the good old days are gone for ever. The K6s UI4 is 
celebrated here on the 6th of tih^dou sudi. 

16. OAdno/a.—Tho Gujars had a share in the village, which they have sold to the bofira. 
Here is a mango grove planted by Jiya Kam, mortgagee* 

17. jDofgntt.— See page 340. 
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Alphabetical TAstof Villages in the Kosi Pargana — (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

nian. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

18 

Garhi Barwari ... 

814 

18 

327 

Sail Madhuri Sa- 
ran, 

Jit **1 

1,448 

19 

Guunhkri 

^602 

9 

611 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

866 

20 

Qiroi 

2,239 

47 

2,266 

Jat community ... 

Jit ... 

2,908 

21 

Gobeta, 3 biswas, 
cum H4,lu Garbi, 

147 

••• 

147 

Jit community ... 

Jat 

394 

22 

Goliela, 7 biswas, 

1 678 

16 

692 

Jat community 

Jat ... 

904 

23 

Goheta, 10 bis was 

712 


712 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

1,302 

24 

Tlalwana ... 

1,911 

47 

1,958 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

2.289 

25 

llasun-pur Nagara 

1,006 

29 

1,606 

Jat community ' 

Jat 

1,191 

2G 

i y** and Seasai. 

2,34 V 

23 

2,870 

I Jat community ... 

Jat 

3,460 


18 Garhi Barwdri - It is said that the first set tiers were Brkhrnans, who called the place 


BrahiiiaiKlari, and that it waft uf Up wards ref' mnded by a Jdt nanied Udhma, who called it lldhma 
(ijirhi, th * modern name being a confused combination of the two. It has now been bought by 
{Sab Kuinlan Lai, win sc son is tlio present proprietor. 

]!>. Gamhdri —The Pbut-dol mda is celebrated here, Cbait badi 5. There are two baghe 
planted by Clulab Jat and Ilarideva, Piijari. 

20. Giroi. -'J'he zamind4rs bobiiig to the same pal as those of the adjoining village of Nand- 
gaiiw, and both in concert rclebrato the l^hiil-dol here on Phalgun sudi i;t, near a pond called 
(ienduklnir kund. Thero are two lenijd-.s of Jugal-kislior and Murli Manohar, built respect ively 
by Natid Das and Gomali DAs. A I'alkuhaii li Sr.hool, 

24. Ifahodna is more ciinmoT'ly called Pipalwfira. A mola in honour of Baladevais hold 
Bluidcm sudi 0. There ar ' tw ) small in< dent teiiiT ic*s. The halkabandi school is a subBtainial 
buildi:ig lo which tl;:’ zamiivlars oontrib ited us much as lls. GOD, 

25- n tsan-pur Najara. - The ' Id nar*c was aimply Dagara,lill one Hasan Ali conferred hi* 
own name on the place. Since the iiiuti: y, tiiC IMmUdoI niela has been celebrated here on Chait 
badi 3. The people of Hasan-pur ua :J to keep it at Bathan till they quarrelled with the zamin- 
dftrs there. 


26. Hath dna,^ Owe aTul-a-half biswa is owned by Oautam Brahmans ; all the remainder by 
J4l8 of the Sorot sub liyision, w- o an* very miniervuis in the neighbourhood. The raMyaadjoiij. 
ing the village is 4»5 bighas in extent ; but tlc' trees are aim 'st all pilnUf and those of small size. 
The dahar of Nan.lban (:105 bi^l iisi lies ■>; tbo t)thcr side of the canal near Sessai. This, though 
according to presont arrungentvntB acxountod a luimlet of llathana, is, pr >perly spjakiua, an 
olFshool of Great tScssai in Gur-gfinw, from which it is only parted by a few paoea of wasteland, 
A temple of some size and V(*ry considerable local celebrity, dedicated to Lakshml N&r4yan[ 
Blands on the margin of an extcnsivcTnk^ faced on the temple aide with masonry ghita. This is 
known as the KM' Sdijar, or ‘ Milky rc«,’ a name w'hich the colour of the water renders nc^t 
inappropriate. It is juust unfort unate that the boundary line between the two Provinces should 
have been drawn where it is, as the exc! ist oi of the Swamis of Little Rcssaifrom a^iare 

in the emoluments of the temple, enjo;, od by thtfir kinsmen living in the original village, has 
resulted in the most intense ani -I 'sity, displayed in tlm mvitiny by a pitched battle in which 
twcnty-BcvcTj persooft lost their lives. Much of t!ie land attached to the hamlet of Sarky lies 
across the canal, greatly to the inc* :.venici.< c of its cultivators, who have to go round a long dis- 
tance by the Scftsai Bridge to rca< h it. It was at one tinie nn entirely distinct village ; and 
bcncc to the present day Hatlmna is ace ;un ted to comprise forty biswas, being divided* into 
twothoks, one of twenty -live, the other of fifteen biawas, d’herc are seven lumberdkri. The 
ftchool has au aitendaiicc of fliirty-ihrce boys of whom niueteeu are J4ts. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi (contmuecl). 





Population, 

Principal proprie* 
tors. 

Predominant 

Caste. 


No, 

Name, 


fiindds. 

Musal- 

mao. 

Total, 

' Acreage. 

27 

Jaldl-pur 

eat 

148 

165 

313 

Musa 1 man com- 

Shaikh ... 

616 







munity. ' 


28 

J4u 

... 

9,017 

19 

2,086 

Heirs of Ldla Babfi 

J6t 

2,377 

29 

Ksdona 

... 

1,076 

9 j 

1,085 

J4t community 


1 

1,112 

80 

Kamar 

... 

4,159 

164 

4,323 

Jat community ... 


8,609 

81 

Kliair41, 8| biswatg' 

... 

... 

... 

J 4don community 

^adon ... 

452 

32 

Khairdl, 7J biswas,! 

406 

27 

482 

Jkdon community 

Jkdon ... 

916 

38 

Kbarot 


1,574 

77 

1,651 

Jilt community ... 

Jdt 

3,441 

84 

Khatauta 

... 

0I8 

24 

642 

J4t community ... 

J 4t ••• 

1,295 

35 

Kosi 


8,798 

8,972 

12,770 

J4t, Bhuikh and 
Br4bman. 

Baniya ,,, 

2,277 


ShAikhf Jal&l. J4ts acd SrdhEDanB have also sharos In the 


27. •/a/a'/ owr.— Founded by 
▼illage. 

28. *{<*'^ 7 - A station in the Banj4tra. There is no special J4vak-ban now recofmized bv that 
name ; Jaya-bat or Jfiya-ban, being regarded as the name of the village. There are fourraXi^rff • 
Ohir>kund and Jiigal-kutti, both of email extent ; Kishori-bat (86 Mirhas) with thf* 
kundand Au.i built by Kup Itam the Katfira of B^arsana ; and Uio 

with an orchard ot mango and A/iirwi trees planted by 86 rraa, a liairiiri. who also ? 
temple of lUdha-kant out of grants be received from the chiefs of Rajwara. On his death the 
temple was deserted for a time till taken over by a Gosfiiu of Brinc^-ban, who makes it an 
al owance of Ks. 10 a month. Not a stick can be taken from the rakhyds for the use of the 
TillBgeB or the local temples without the express permission of the absentee landlords, the heirs 

liL! 4dd.m sudi^ Choit badi 2,^ud the Ki” 

Mah4de^“^”'* founded by the Mewktia. Here are two temples of Brikh-bhin and 

80. AVfmar.^Sce page 841, 

81. Khairdl (Sf Aiswcii^.—The older name is Sosar-garhi. 

»*• f*'"’’'" OJ Awwot) -There are two onnual molisin honour of Bnrihi Deri, held Chnil 

S3. JTAarof.— The Drs mein of a Faktr named Dost ’All Shah is held here on the nth e. 
Rabi-us-sSm. A .haffh bears the name of Mntlfib Shih. Fakir. In tL' Tillage w^ four^nb* 
stamial houses, now in ruins, built by Chinti-mani a Brdbnian in the serrtce of sSrSfirl^i 
Mall. Shaikhs and Brabmaus are part proprietors. '*'‘*^^* ouraj 

Bisif; SaCdr.?htS™““ ”* proprietors. Here is a high of one Madl.o 

36. Aro«i.—Soe page 331. Tahsili, municipality, police station, imperial post-offlee tahsili 
gchool, free school, customs bungalow, municipal bungalow available as a rest-hovue ’ “ “ 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Kosi Pargana — (concluded). 


No. 

^ Name. 

Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

* 

Predominant 

caatc. 

Acreage. 

HinddB. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

66 

Shermagar ... 

686 

76 

761 

Jkdon community, 

J4don ... 

2,018 

67 

Sirthala 

683 

25 

708 

J£t community 

J6t 

1,378 

58 

Buj&uU 

388 


338 

* ^ 

^Jadon community, 

JddoD ^ 

500 

50 

Surw&ri; 2 m^hdls 

243 

... 

243 

J4t community ... 

J6t 

640 

CO 

Tumftula •*. 

1,766 

26 

1,780 

J&t and Br6hman, 

J&t 

2^601 

61 

Umraura 

353 

* 6 

358 

Jdt community, 

I Jat 

605 


56. Sher-nagir, originally called Khair61, derives its present name from its founder, Sher 
Khiiii. Here are four b&ghe, planted by Maha-ram, Indra and Mahardj, Gopal, and Pita. 

68. Named after Sujau, a J6t of Rhalrdl. 

69. Nuririiri.— The two new mabsls arc respectively IBi and 1| biswas. 

60. Toindw/a.— Halkabandi school, canal bridge. Just above the bridge the canal has been 
carried through a very large tank, which iu the coarse of centurioB had been partially filled up. 
When the excavations were iu progress, a life-size statue was discovered, much defaced and 
with the head severed from the body. It has no very distinctive attributes, but might be 
intended to represent the god Rama, or the Rdja who constructed the tauk. The antiquity of 
the work is attested by the enorfn uus size of the bricks used in the foaudatiouB. The site of 
the reservoir was so well selected that the Canal Iflugiueers will probably have some difficulty 
iu keeping up their embankmeuta agaiust the large body of water which collects on the spot in 
the rains. 

61. Separated from iDah-gauw by the camindars of that village and given tp 

one limrao, after whom It is named* 




II.^^PARGANA GHHXTA'. 

Tup: parjyana of Chhdtd, which lies immediately to the south of Kosi, has 
the same boundaries as it to the west and oast, ®is., the State of Bharat-pur 
and the river JamnnA ; and, further, resembles its northern neighbour in most of 
ks social and physical characteristics. Being the very centre of Braj, it 
includes within its limits many of the groves held sacred by the votaries of 
Krislina ; but, with the exception of these bits of wild woodland, it is but 
indifferently stocked with timber, and the orchards of fruit trees are small and 
few in number. The principal erops are jodv and chandj there being 63,(X)0 
acres under the former, add 2i),000 grown with chand out of a total area of 
3C0,J33. A large ajnount of cotton is also raised, tho ordinary outturn being 
about 20,000 mane. But the crop varies greatly according to the season ; and 
in 1873 did not exceed 1,500 mans^ in consequence of the very heavy and con- 
tinuous rains at the beginning of the monsoon, wdiicli prevented the seed from 
being sown till it was too late for tho pod to ripen. The coarse limestone, 
which wm be obtained in any quantity from' the hills of Nand-gAnw and 
BarsAna, is not now used to any extent for building purposes, but it is the 
material out of which the iini^erial saraos at ChliAtA and Kosi were constructed, 
and is there shown to bo both durable and architocturally effective. The 
western side of the pargana is liable to inundation in exceptionally rainy 
seasons from the overflowing of a largo near Kama in Bharat-pur territory ; 
its waters being augmented in their subsequent course by junction with the 
natural line of drainage extending down from Hodal. In 1801, and again in 
1873, the flood passed through UnchA-ganw, BarsAna, Chaksauli, and Hathiya, 
and extended as far oven as Gobardhan ; but no groat damage was eansed, the 
deposit left on the surface of the land being beneficial rather than otherwise. 

The first assessment, made in 1800, was for Rs, 1,02,906. This was 
gradually increased to Rs. 1,77,876, and was further enhanced by the last 
settlement. Much land, formerly lying waste for want of water, was brought 
under cultivation on the opening of the Agra Uanal. This has a total length 
of 1 1 miles in the pargana, from BhadAval to lAttle Bharna, wdth bridges at 
each of those places and also at Rahera and SahAr. 

Till 1838 Sher-garli and Salmr were two sepj^ratc pargtinas, suboixlinate 
to the Aiirig tahsili : but in that year Sahav was constituted tho headquarters of 
a tiihsildAr, and so remained till the mutiny, when a transfer was made to 
GhlAlA, Ihe latter place has the advantage of being on the highroad, and is 

89 
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tolerably equi-distant from east and w’^esfc, the only points necessary to be con- 
sidered, on account of the extreme narrowness of the par^^ana from north to 
south.' Tims, its close proximity to the town of Kosi — only seven miles otf — is 
rather an apparent than a real objection to the maintenance of 0hb4ta as an 
administrative centre. 

The predominant classes in the population are J^ita, JAdbns, and Gaiirna 
Thukurs of the Bachhal sub-division ; while several villages are occupied almost 
exclusively by the exceptional tribe of Ahivasis Tseo page 10) 'who are chiefly 
engaged in the salt trade. A large proportion of the land — though not quite 
to^o great an extent as in Kosi — is still owned by the original Bhaiy^cbwi 
eominnnities ; and lienee agrarian ontrago on a serious scale is limited to the 
comparatively small area where, unfortunately, alienation has taken place, more 
by improvident private sales, or vvell-desoiwed confiscation on account of the 
gravest political offences, than from any defect in the constitution or adminis- 
tration of the law. The two largest estates thus acquired during the present 
century are enjoyed by non-ix^sidents, viz.^ the hell's of the Lalii Babu (see page 
238), w'ho are natives of Calcutta, and the Bdni Sahib Kunvar, the widow of 
Ttaja Gobind Singh, who took his title from the town of Hathras. the old seat 
of the family, though she now lives with the young Ihijii at Brinda-ban. Of 
resident landlords, the three largest all belong to the Dhiisar caste, and are as 
follows : First, Kanhaiya Lai, Sukhvasi L61, Bhajan Lai, and Bihari Lai, sons of 
Bdin Baklisli of Salutr, where tliey have property, as also at Bharauli and three 
other villages, yielding an annual profit of Rs. 3,530. Second, Munshi Nathu Lai, 
who, for a time, was in Government service as tahsild^r — with his son, Sardar 
Sinb, also of Sahar, who have an assessable estate of Rs. 3,874, deiived from 
AstoH, Tatdr-pur, and shares in nine other villages ; Nathu L^Fs father, Giridbar 
Lai, was somotimo Munsif of Jalosar, and was descended from one Harsukh Ihie, 
who received from ]?fija Suraj Mall the grant of Tatar-pur, with the title of 
Mimshi, by which all the meinbora of the family are still distinguished. Third 
in llio list is Lala SyAiii Sundar Das, son of 8hi\v Saliay Mall, a man of tar 
greater wealth — his annual prt>fTts being estimated at a lakh of rupees. He is 
the head of a firm which has bi*aiicli houses at Kanh-piir, Agra, and Amritsar, 
and other ])laces, and owns the whole of the large village of Naugama, and half 
of Taroli. For many years ho was on the worst possible terms witli bis tenants ; 
but the dispute between them has at last been amicably arranged, and during 
the recent famine the eldest son, Badri Prasad, came forward as^one of the most 
liberal landlords in the district. 
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The two "I^Laces of most interest jn the pargana, Bars^na and Nand-g^nw 
have already been fully described ; there remain Chaumuh^, Ghhatd, Sah^r, Sehi 
and Shergarh, which may each claim a few words of special mention, 

ChaumuhA, on the high road to Delhi, 12 miles from the Mathurfi station, was 
included in the home pargana till the year 1816. It has the remains of a largo 
brick-built sarae, covering upwards of four biyias of land, sSid to have been 
constructed in the reign of the Emperor Shor Shah. It now brings in a rental 
of only some Rs. 20 a year, being in a very ruinous state. Tliis fact, combined 
with the perfect preservation of the parallel buildings at Ohlmta and Kosi, has 
given rise to a local legend that the work was bad in the first instance, and the 
architect, being convicted of misappropriating the funds at his disposal, was, as 
a punishment, built up alive into one of the walls ; the corpse, however, has not 
been discovered. Immediately opposite its upper gate, though at some little 
distance from it, stands one of the old imperial kos minars. Though in itself a 
clumsy erection, it forms a picturesque object as seen through the arch from inside 
the courtyard, and would make a pretty sketch. When M^idho Rao Sindhia was 
the paramount power, he bf3stowed the village as an endowment for education^d 
purposes on pandit by name Gang^-dhar ; to whose sons, Tfka-dhar and 
Murli-dhar, it was confirmed in 1821. The settleinont was made with the 
zamindars at Rs. 5,000, now Rs. 4,974, of which sum three-quarters, viz,^ 
Rs. 3,730, go to the Govtjrumerft College at Agra, and cover half its entire 
coat ; the remaining quarter, after some deductions, to Gang^-dhar’s heirs, by 
name N4g-nath, Badri-ndth, and Gopi-uath. In the old topographies the 
sarae is described as situate at Akbar-pur, a name now restricted to the next 
village, since the discovery of an ancient sculpture supposed to represent tho 
four-faced (chamnuhd) god Brahma. It is in reality tho circular pedestal of 
a Jaini statue or columu, with a lion at each corner and a nude female figure 
in each of the four intervening spaces ; tho upper border being roughly carved 
with tho Buddhist rail pattern. The inhabitants are chiefly Gaurua Thakurs. 

A weekly market is held on Tuesday. There is a primary -school, and a 
bungalow occupied by an assistant patrol in tho customs ; a small new mosque 
inside the sarae; a temple of Bih&ri Ji, built by Kasi DjIs, Bairagi, some 
200 years ago, and kept in repair by his successors ; and two ponds known 
as Bihari-kund and Cbandokhar. As a punishment for malpractices during 
tho mutiny, the village was burnt down and for one year the Govemmeut 
demand was raised to half as much again. 

ChhXtX, since the mutiny tho capital of the pargana, is on the high road 
to Delhi, 19 miles from Mathurd, and has a camping ground for troops, about 
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46 bighas in extent. The principal feature of the town is its sarAe (already noticed 
at page 28), which covers an area of 20 bighas, its walls measuring 732 feet by 
694. Jacquemont, who saw it in tho year 1829, describes it as ‘‘a large fortress, 
of fine appearance from the outside, but it will not do to enter; for inside there is 
nothing but misery and decay, as everywhere else, except perhaps at MathurA 
and Brin(laban.’%, Ho would find matters improved now, for in 1876 I had 
a broad street laid out through tho centre of it from the one gate to the other, and 
at tho time of my transfer it had become the principal bazar in the town. I 
had also sent up an application to Grovernment for a grant of Its. 3,500 for 
the repair of the gatew^ays, which possess considerable architectural merit. 
The rcj)air of the side walls and cells I had already taken in hand and nearly 
completed by means of small annual allotments out of the chaukidAri fund, 

♦ 

In 1857 the sarde was occupied by the rebel zamindars and, one of the 
bastions (now built up square) had to be blown down before an entrance could 
be effected. The town was subsequently set on fire and partially destroyed, 
and twenty-two of the leading men were shot. It was originally intended to 
confiscate the zamindars’ whole estate, but eventually the jama was only raised 
to half as much again for one year. Tho populatjdn are chiefly Jdts, the next 
most numerous class being JAdons. Tho name is derived by the local pandits 
from the Chhattra-dhivana-lila, which Krishna is said to have held there ; but 
there is no popular legend regar ding such an event, nor any very ancient sacred 
place ill its vicinity ; though the Vraja-bhakti-vildsa f 1553 A.D.) mentions, 
it is true, a Chhattra-ban and a Siiraj-kund. The latter is still in existence to 
the north-east of tho town, and is a large sheet of water with one good masonry 
gliAt built by a Brdhman, Bijay Ram, an otficer of the Bbarat-pur Rdj, who also 
built the very large brick house adjoining it, now in ruins. All round the tank ' 
are fine old trees and beyond it an extensive rakhya of chhonkar^ pUu, and hingot. 
There is anotlior tank on the Mathurd road called Chandra-kuud, which it 
would be an improvement to deepen and embank. The word Chhata probably 
refers to tho stone chhattris which surmount the sarde gateways, and form 
prominent objects in tbo landscape from a long distance. There is a tahsili 
school, and a weekly market on Fridays. The Hindus have nine small temples 
and tho Muhaimnadans four mosques, 

Saiiar, seven miles from Chhata and nine from Gobardhan, was, from 183»S 
to 1857, the headquarters of a tahi-ili. At the beginning of last century it was 
a place of considerable importance under the Jdts, being the favourite residence' 
of Thdkur Badan Sinh, the father of Suraj Mall, tho first of the Bharat-pur 
Rajas. The handsome hpuse which he built fbr himself is now unoccupied, and 
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to a great extent in ruins, and the very large masonry tank which adjoins it 
was left unfinished at his death and has never since been completed* The 
word Sahar would seem to have been originally either Sabh&-ra, or 8ahh6-pur* 
Probably the latter; for in the Mainpuri District there is a place called Sahdwar, 
which is clearly for Sabh&-pur, and from which to Sahdr the transition is an 
easy one. The township is divided into two, thokSj the one of Br^ihmans, the 
other of Muhammadans, and the latter have four small mosques and a dargdh. 
The Government demand under the present settlement is (including nuzul) 
He. 5,3t)2, collected by Id lumberdArs. Part of the land has been transferred 
by the old proprietors to the two Dhusar families that have been seated here 
for some generations and are really the principal people in the place. In the 
town are several old houses with carved stone gateways of some architectural 
pretension ; also a tank with two masonry ghats called Mahesar-kund, another 
known as Miknik-Das-wAU-kuud, and a small ruined temple of Baladeva* 
There arc a police station, a post-office, a weekly market held on Wednesday and 
a very well-attended primary school. For the accommodation of the latter I 
had a large and substantial building erected, in the form of a double corridor, 
arched and vaulted, running round three sides of an open square, with a low 
wall and central gateway on the fourth side or front. The cost was Rs. 1,858. 

The Agra Canal runs close to the town and ia bridged at the point where it 
crosses the Gohardhan road. It would have been much better to have diverted the 
road and so brought the bridge, which is now a mile away, nearer to the town. 
As mutters stand at present, the canal, instead of being a blessing, is an intoler- 
able nuisance. Ou account of the depth of its bed and the absence of any distri- 
butary, no water can be had from it for irrigation, w^hile some hundreds of acres 
that used to be close to their owners’ doors can now bo reached only after a 
circuit of some throe miles, and are, of course, very much lowered in value. 

In the mutiny there was no disturbance here except that the lock-up was 
broken open, a suspected rebel let loose, and the patwiri’s papers seized and 
destroyed. 

A short time ago a dispute arose between the Muhammadans and the Hindus 
as to the possessiou of a site on which they wished to erect, the one party a 
mosque, the other a temple. The real fact, as afterwards more clearly appeared, 
was that the Hindus had originally a temple there, which the Muhammadans 
had thrown down and built a mosque over it. This, too, had fallen, and the 
ground had for some years remained unoccupied. The case, when brought into 
court, was decidcHl in favour of the Hindus, who thereupon set to work and 
icommenced the erection of a shrine to be dedicated to Riidlia Ballubb. In dig- 
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^ing the fouadatioDS, they came upon the remairif of the old temple^ whfcK^^t 
rescued and brought into MathurS. Tliey consist of 10 large pillars and pilaatere^ 
in very good preservation and elegantly carved with foliage and arabesques, 
and also a number of mutilated capitals, bases, Ac., the whole series proving a# 
interesting illustration of the mediaeval Hindu style of architecture. Their 
value is increased by the fact that two of the shafts beat inscriptions, in which 
the date is clearly given as Samfjat 1128 (1072 A. D.) The style that I call 
‘ the mediaeval Hindu,’ and of which these pillars afford a good late example, 
began about the year 400 A. D., and continued to flourish over the whole of 
Upper India for more than seven centuries. It is distinguished by the constant 
employment in the capital, or upper half column, of two decorative features, 
the one being a flower-vase with foliage Over-banging the corners, and the other 
a grotesque mask. The physiognomy of the latter is generally of a very un- 
IirJian type, and the more so the furtlier wo go back, as is well illustrated Ijy a 
pillar in the underground temple in tlie Allahabad Fort. The inotif is precisely 
the same as may beseen iti many European cinque cento arabesques, where a 
scroll pattern is vforked up at the ends, or in the centre, into the semblance of 
a liumaii face. Th(3 fashion with us certainly arose out of the classic renaissance^ 
and in India also may possibly have been suggested by the reminiscence of a 
Greek design. But it was more probably of spontaneous and independent 
origin ; as also it was among our Gothic architects, in whose works a similar 
stylo of decoration is not altogether unknown. In the earlier examples, such 
as that at Allahabad, the face is very clearly marked ; though oven there the 
jjair of the head and the raoustaclics are worked off’ into a scroll or leaf pattern. 
In later work, of wliich numerous specimens may be seen in my collection of anti- 
(piitios in the Mathura museum, the eyes are made so protuberant, and the 
other features so distorted and confused by the more elaborate treatment of the 
foliage and the introduction of other accessories, that the proportions of a human 
face arc almost and in some cases aro altogether destroyed, The tradition 
however exists to tlio present day ; and a Mathura stone-mason, if told to carve 
a grotesque for a corbel or stringcourse of any building, will at once draw a 
ile.sign in which are reproduced all the j>eculiarities of the old models. 

Rehi is a place of some note, as being the centre of a clan of Gaurua, ie., 
spurious^ Tliiiknrs, wlio derive (heir distinctive name of ^ Bachbal ’ from the 
Bachh-bau here. They are numerous enough to form a considerable item in the 
popul:itioa.of tlie pargana, where they once OAvned and where they still inhabit as 
many as 21 village.s, vi:.^ Sehi, Cliaumuha, Siliana, Akbarpur, Jaitpur, Bhau- 
ganw', Mai, Basai Buzurg, Gingroli, Javali, Dalota, Siydra, Bahta, Kajiroth, 



Tiroli, Parsoli, MangroK, llktigto Uitdi, Gfbra, Biaera, Bharauli 
and Bareli. The Baohh-ban is now a ^ grove * only in name, and is accounted 
one of the hamlets of the town. In it is the temple of Bih&ri Ji, to which the 
B^chhals resort ; the Gosains, who serve it, being accounted the Gnrus of the 
whole community. The name Sehi is probably derived from Sendhna^ ‘ to exca- 
vate,’ as a great part of the village area (1,442 bfghas) consists of broken ground 
and ravines {khdr and behar). Other 106 bighas are occupied by tanks and ponds^ 
one of which is called Hith4ro, another Bh^bhardi, after the name of the Bach- 
hal, who dug it in the famine of 1837. In 1842 the village was jiut up to 
auction for arrears and bought in by Government. After being farmed for 
sonio years by Kunvar Faiz Ali Khdn, it was sold in 1862 for Rs. 4,800 to 
Seth Gobind Dds, who, in the following year, sold it to Swami Raiigdcli4rya, the 
head of liis temple at Brinda-ban, for Rs. 10,000. Tbe atniual Government 
demand is Rs. 6,100. There are four other hamlets in addition to the Bachh-bau, 
called respectively Odhiita, Garh, Devipiira (in the khddar) and Little Ilazdra. 
The old khera bears the name of Indrauli, and is said to have been at one time 
tliesitoof a large and populous town. It was certainly once of much greater 
extent tlmn now, as is attested by the quantity of broken bricks that strew the 
adjoining fields ; bfit there are no ancient remains nor traces of any large build- 
ing. It is still, howaver, a fairly well-to-do place, most of the houses in the 
bazar being of masonry construction, and a few of thorn partly faced with 
carved stone. The school has an attendance of about 4Q boys. In the court- 
yard of the temple of Bihari Ji is a square chhattri of red sand-stone with 
brackets carved in the same style as some in tbe Brinda-ban temple of Gobind 
Deva ; and of those that support the eaves of the temple itself six are of the 
same pattern. The shrine has evidently boon rebuilt at a much later period ; 
and on one of the pillars is cut a rough scrawl with the date Samhat 1805, which 
is no doubt the year of its restoration. In the village is a small temple of 
Ilanum^n, recently rebuilt; and outside, a seml-Miihammadan shrine, erected 
by a cliamdr, Klmmdni, about the year 1860. There are two annual molas 
held at it, in Baisakh and Kartik, on the day of the full moon. Tliey are attended 
equally by Hindus and Muhammadans (as is the case with the shrine of the 
Bare Miyan at Jalesar) and of the two ministers one is a Brahman, tho other 
a Musalrnan Fakir, A mosque which, seen from a little distance, looks rather 
an imposing structure, was built by two Pathans, Kdsim Khan and Alam Khan 
of Panipat, who had a jagirof 24 villages, 12 here and 12 about Sonkb. Their 
descendants were reduced to poverty undef the Bharat-pnr Raj ; but one of the 
family, Gulab Khdn, has lately in part repaired the mosque. 
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SiiER-GARR, eight miles from OhlidtdL, with which place it is connected by a 
metalled road, derives its name from a large fort, now in ruins, built by the 
Emperor Slier Sh4b. The Jamund, which once washed the foot of its walls, is 
now more than a mile distant from it. The Hindiis would derive the name 
f)*om Silmiy Krishua^s marriage wreath ; but though this is improbable, it is 
clear that there was a town here long before the timo of Sher Shdh; for in 
taking down one of the towers of the fort, I came upon a stone carved with foliage 
of decidedly early Hindu or Buddhist character, with the trefoiled circle so 
common^ in the Kashmir temples. There were six towers to the fort and four 
gates, called the Dehli, the Maddr, the Paid or water gate, and the Khirki or 
pOvStern. By tho latter, which is now the most frequented of all, is the school 
which I had built in 1875 at a cost of Rs. 1,933, in the same style as the one at 
Suhdr. The original zaniindars were Pathdus, but in 1859, in execution of a 
decree held by Kishori Lal,‘bobra, the whole of their estate, excepting biswa, 
still held by the sons of tho late Asaf Khan, a descendant of the old family, was 
put up to auction and sold for Us. 1.6,200 to Muhammad Niir Khdn of Merath, 
from whom it was purchased for Rs. 20,000 by Setb Gobind Das. It now 
forms part of the endowment of the temple of DwArakddhis in the city of 
Maihun'i. In the mutiny, considerable alarm was caused to the townspeople by 
tho Giijars of the neighbouring villages, who made this their centre, and whose 
estates wore aftorward.s confiscated and bestowed on Rdjd Gobind Sinh of 
Hutliras. The Hindus have twelve small temples ; the Sardugis one, dedicated 
to Parsvandth, and the Muhammadans three mosques. Tho weekly market 
is lield on Thursday. There is a police station, a distfict post-office, and 
besides the school for boys there are two for girls, one of tho latter having 
been supported till his death by Asaf Khdn. Tho town is singularly well- 
flupplied with roads, for, in addition to the one to Chhata, it has three others 
( unmotulled ) leading direct to Kosi, to Jait, and, across a bridge of boats, to 
Koh-jhil, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana, 




Popt laiion 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Ko. 

Name. 

llindiis. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage 


Adam-pur 

5S0 


580 

Btdbman comma- 
niiy. 

■4r. 

Briihman ... 

970 

2 

AgaryaU 

1,367 

62 

1,420 

Gaurua commu- 
nity. 

1 

Gaurua 

2,017 

3 

Ahori 

60 


66 

Anand Klthor, 

Brdhman. 

Gaurua 

302 

4 

Ajhai, (Great) 

37 

1 

37 

Gaurua commu- 
nity. 

Gaul-ua (Ka- 
chhwAha) 

340 

S 

AjhaU (Little) 

2,413 

^ 16 

2,429 

Gaurua comma- 
iiity. 

Gaurua ... 

2,424 

6 

Ajhnokhi 

767 

17 

804 

JAdon commu- 
nity. 

.lAdon 

1,304 

7 

Ajinothi ... 

1 

.381 

2 

1 383 

BrAhman ... 

B V a h m an 
(CpAdliya.) 

701 


1. Adam-pur. — On the Chhfitfi, and Slicr-parh road. In the mutiny the vihagers joined the 
Odjai'B in phiinlc ring the hcr-garh bazar, for which they were fined 10 per cent, on the jama. 
Four lumberdars. Jama Ks. l,6S.3, A temple of Bal*mukund. 

2. Aparydld,- Hero is a large rakhya extending over more than 200 bighas. Tlie greater 

part of it isoiiiy dotted with ehimns of hms. 4ar//and Wxeatdm weed, but aj.t the. end furthest from 
the village is a dense growth <«f kiiduinb trees, of no great size, but so close togelher as to form a 
compleie p; oUe!ion from the huh, and a rather more open space wliere tlic dhuht sahora, pattendu 
and khaUti/art arc intermingled with ihe kadan^ If there were only a well, it would be a very 
nice eneaiiipnient-grouiid. There are. tw’o poffit called l hiisliani and Tali ; two biighs • four 
small shnm B dedicated to Bihari Ji, Jugal Bihkri, and tw'o to 8iia jUm. .Jurua He. 3 957. ’ Fou- 
luiuberdiirs. In the mutiny the villagerH had a fight with tlie CJujars. • • 

3. A/icru-^Thc Gaurua zamiiidara in 1839 sold their estate to Gosain Albheli Ldl for 

He. 710, and his heirs, in t«59, ivsold it for J{s. 820 to Anand-kislior, llrahman. In the mutiny this 
village joined iu the attack on the Gaurua Uachhals of Semri, Jama Its, 327. ^ 


4. Ajhni ( (//cat). —Conferred by sanad of Daiiiat Rao Sindhia on Gosain Mathurd Dos for 
support of tile temple of SiU Kam, which grant w as couflruiod to his chela in 1833 The z imin 
.dart live ut Bittle Ajhai. 


5. Ajhat (Litile).^On the Delhi road. For wounding n rngi mental gra.as-cutter in the mutiny 
the village was attacked and set on tire, 28 men being killed iu ihe aff iir, and a fine imposed 
A>f Ks. 000. A kadamb and dhdk rakhya. Juma Hs. 2,305. Fight luniberdars. Temple of Cihdii 

5 Ajiaiokhi derives its name from the anjan »Ua and pokhar^ otherwise called the Kishori 
kuud, wbere the Kas IJlk is celebrated in iihadon. Jama Ks. 2,000, Three lumbercars. 

7. dyinof/ifi— Temple of Bih^ri Ji. Jama Hs. l OOO. Five lumbers ars. 

91 
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Alphabetical TAst of Villages in the Chhdtd 


* * 

Population. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

a 

Akbur-pur ... 

2,424 

6 U 

2,484 

Alwdi 

641 

11 

562 

Astoli ... 

810 

22 

832 

Badan-garh 

709 

4 

718 

BaduvaU 

78 

71 

149 

Bahta ... 

882 

112 

994 

Bdjaivft 

65 

... 

6.6 


Principal propriC' Predominant 


an* chhni; 

562 J£(lon community,! J»i(ion 

832 Nathti Lai, Dh6 Cliamar 
sap, of Sahar. 

718 J&t community ... Jat 

149 Musalnian com- Malakfin 

niuniiy. 

994 feardaP Sinh, Dhd- Gaurua 

sar, of Sahar. 

6.6 Bhakt Kunvvar .„ J&t 


8. On the Delhi mad, In the mutiny the zamindars plundered the travelfera 

on the hij/hvrjiy end iiUaekcd the Jddons of Seniri, in whi« h atf;iir they lost (women, Eor tins, 
the jams of one year was raised t<> Imlf as much again. Since (ho feiid with the men of vSemH 
the peopleof Akbar-pnr li tvo « mela of their owii every year. Clniitsu-Ji 8, instead of ffoiuff there 
a* hi'fore. Part of the village has been purchased by Sdli Matilmri Saran, Jama Rs* 2 700* 
Five lumlcrdars. Ilulkabandi school. By the road.side ia a large and very deep hiuli* an * 
pi’oached by a ttight of 76 steps, once cased with stone, which lias now boon almost all stripped ()ff 
and ajiplitd by the villa jers to other purposes. Immediately adjoinimr, are the ruins of a 
mosque and tomb, and masmry tank 12 highas in extent. The b mndary walls of the latter arc 
now for the most part broken down, and of the edaht kiosqups that crowned the extremities of 
the ghdts only one remains. Tliese extensive works are said to have been conairucled some 
two ct nturiiB ago by a converted Thakur named Dhakmal. A rajbxha of the Agra Canal passes 
through the village lands, and a rest-house Is buit at the point where it crosses the high- 
road. ^ 

9. >!/«><»' — On the Chhali and Oobardhan road. Temple of Rddha-balinbh. Jama Rs. ] 160 - 

Two lumberdare. ’ ’ 

10 . A/tlM.^On the Jait and Shcr-garh road. Bought by the present lamindar from the 
Gujars. Jama Us. ].l88. 

11. Budan-tjarf^.^Ho called after Thakur Badun Sinh of Sahar J«ma Rs. 2 650. Six lum- 
ber dais. ’ 

19. Baddvali. now in tw.o niahais. of 6 biswas and 15 biswas respectively, was muafl till 
183 d. a dlnik rnkbya 02 bighas in extent. Jama Us. 470. y, was muan till 

13. Bahta -On the Jmnuua. The village passed hrst from the Qaurua proprietors through 
m Kayath imirtgag.e to a Banlya of Shcr-garh, who has siiii throe blswas, while sWn arc held br 
MewdUs and ten by Sarilar Sinh. There la a bagh of fruit trees. Jama Be 2 i8i 


U. Rrfjana.-Thc old xamindira were Qaurua Bachhals. After changing bands several 
timx M, tl»c osiate waa sold in 1866 to Fatih Kuowar and Bhaki Kunwar, daughters of Uai4 
iBitih of Bikanir. Jama Rs 'S6, j j 
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AlphalHical Lilt of Villaget in the Chhdtd Pargana — (continued). 



•* 

Population, 




No. 

' Name. 

Hindds. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

16 

Bajhera ... 

785 

27 

762 

Oujar community, 

Gdjar 

1,263 

10 

Barahm 

899 


899 

Mubr-p£I,Br(ibmaii 

Gaurua (Bfi- 
ctihal.) 

1,290 

17 

BaroU ... 

603 

4 

607 

Thfikur communi- 
ty. 

Gaurua ‘ ... 

766 

18 

Barslina 

^ 2,698 

182 

2,780 

1 

Beirs of L&16 Babu 

Gaurua ... 

2,140 

19 

Basal (Shcr-garh,) 

266 

5 

271 

Bdni Sahib Kun* 
war. 

Gujar 

1,367 

20 

Basai (Great) ... 

611 

... 

611 

Madan Gopal, Ka- 
yath. 

Brdhman ... 

696 

21 

Busai (Little) ... 

167 


157 

Muna Lai, mort- 
gagee. 

1 1 

Gaurua ^ ... 

726 


16 J9<ij74era.— -On the Jait and Sahdr road. Was given by Ald-ud-din to a fraternity of 
Jog})*, of wlios • dCBCcudants a moiety, in the time of Muhammsd Shfih, became converitd to 
Muhammad Htiism Nearly half the esteto is now owned by Gdjara. There is a dharm-s^nH, 
also two small teniplesi and a rakhya of chhonkar trees. . 

16. Nine biswas were sold by the Gain*iias to one of the Gosalns of the temple 
of Badhd Ballahh at lirinda-ban, and his widow has mortgaged the property to Miihr Pfil. Kayath, 
A temple of Has HihAri, which stands on the verge of the low lands, has 68 hitflnm attuche<i to it, 
and is all subordinate to the te'iiple of Syam Sundar st Brind^-ban. Tho rakhya on the road 
from Sold to Sakraya, is a pleasniit and picturesque spot, but iiiifortunately the nearest drinking 
water is a mile away ; for though there is a well (with a piyao; in the rakhya itself, by the 
roadside, the water has lately become brackish. The trees are chiefly chhonkar, remja and 
babul. Jama Ks. 906. Two lumbordars. 

17. iBrfro/*— Two thoks of ten bi.swas each. Jama Hs. 776. Three lumberd&rs. In the 
mutiny the villagers joined in the attack on Bemri, and were in turn attacked by Chhuti. and 
Semri combined. 

18 . Barftdna . — See page 288. Jamra Rs. 3,109. Halkabandi school, police station, and 
district post-oflice. 

* 

19. Basui iy Sher garh.—On the Kdsi and 8bor-garh road, and adj dfeiing the Jamnua. Oac 
of the confisouted Gujar villages. A «ni «ll rakhya of babul and chhonkar trees. The name 
* B»8ai,' so common in thi.s district, correspunds precisely to the IsJuglish ‘ Thorpy.’ 

20 . (Greuf.).— The original proprietors were Oanrua Bachhals, who now own only 

eight bis was, and Kayaths the other 12, Jama Hs, 1,061. 

• 21 . Bami {LittU},-- On the Jamuni A mmifl village granted by Madho Rd i Sindhia and 
confirmed by order of 1848 in favour of tho Pujiris of tho temple of Alai IJihori Tho Gauvua 
aamiiidars have sold three biswal to Brahmans and mortgaged other 15 to the mudfl Idrs. For 
the last ten years the river has been retreating, and the land recovered from its bed now ain uuits 
to 864 acres, which have been constimted into a separato muhiil and* assigned to Daya Kdui, a 
Tliwkur of Mathuri Tho village aamlndirs, who had the ofler «f the land when the incremjnt 
first began, and then declined it, now bitterly regret theii error of judgment, as the estate is 
yearly increasing in value. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd Pargana — (continued). 




Population. 


# 


Ko. 

Name. 

llindda. 1 

Musal- 

man. 

Total 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

PredomiMant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

S2 

F&zid>pur ... 

83 


88 

Bribrnan oonimu- 
nit>. 

Krahman(Sa- 

n4dh.) 

206 

23 

Bhad&val 

1,119 

n 

1,130 

Ahivusi commit- 
uity. 

Ainv4si 

1,824 

^4 

1 Bharauli ••• 

462 

38 

495 

Suklivasi Lai, and 
brother, Dhfiaars, 

Gujar 

1,674 

25 

Bharua (Great) ... 

1,459 

85 

1,494 

Ahivdsi corrffcu- 
nity. 

Ahlvdsi ... 

2,179 

26 

Bharna (Little)., . 

1,964 

88 

1,992 

Ahiv&si commu- 
nity 

Ahivisi 

2,900 

27 

Bharokar ... 

479 

21 

495 

Bird Sinh, Jat ... 

J4t 

1,180 

28 

Bhartiya 

364 

9 

373 

Lachhuian Sinh, 
IvHCbhwdha, 

Gaurua (B&- 
cbhal). 

535 

29 

Bhamgdnw 

663 

12 

675 

Sail Miidhuri Saran, 

Gaurua ... 

869 


S2. On the Jamund Jama Its. J 99. Tw>> lumberdars. 

23. fff/dtiumt This was a musfj grant on the part of Daulat Rao Sindhi'a to Diwiin Champa 

Rdm, hut WHS icsuhictl by Ciovtrniiiciil in the time of bis son tsIarb-Sukh, and the jama fixed at 
Kfi 2.HH9 J)l»ir Sarwar, ibc uneestor of the Bajiavut clan of Abivd^5js, ami nole zamunlur, gave 
16 nisvvjjs to the Sanadhs, bis pnrohits. ()t the f ur biswas that he retained, part has passed out 
of the 4»i bis (iei^ceiKlaiiis, There are eleven lumberdars. A bridge here on the Agra 

Ciuial ami lirst-class re.Ht-hou^e. ^ 

24. iiliardali. -On the Chhata and Sber-garh road. The original Gujar proprietors sold 

mortgaged uUnust all tiicii estate t') liam Bukhsh, Dhusar, whose sons are the present pr..prictor»r 
Jama Ks. Two luuiherdars. bhrino of G«>pal Ji. A small rakhyu of pasendu trees. 

2.’*. Bharua {(ireai ), — More commonly called Marna in supposed allusion to a demon * slain* 
by Krishna. Jama Hs. ;t,G5G. Fourteen luniberiiars. in the mutiny i ho jicople bt ina memberg 
of the Jtiiioii yu/tur, or conlederacv, joined ihc Jiidoug iu their fight with the Gaunuis. Three 
temples ami two tanks called Madha and Muruii. 

26. Bhatna {Little ). — Or, as best known by the people, Marna Lohra. On tin; Agra Canal, 
with a hr'uK'c. Jama Ks 4,boo. 'I welvc lumherd/irs. The mela of the Dm I dol is held here 
Cliait hjidi 2 , near a pond called the Suraj-kumI, whore is an old temple of Suraj Nut iiyun, re- 
found* d by Kui> Ram, tlio Katira, This kuiid has two maaoury ghats; theie is another called 
Karaiua. llatkubaudi ieliool* 

27. Bharokar.U the mtitiuy joined the K4mar guhar in an attack ou Nand-gduw. Jamg 
Rs. 1,7 JO. Five lumberdars. 

28. Bhartiya — The ordinal zamindars were Gaurua Buchhals of 16 biswas and Sjinadhs of 
flye biswiis: but the whole CHtate wa:jl>»>ught for Its 850 by Baladcva Siuh, Gaurua Kachhwah^, 
of ltriuda>bai), whose sou is the present proprietor. Jama Us. 750. 

20, Bhiia-ydnw — On the Jamunk and liable to diluviou. It is divided into two thoVs of 
ten hiswaa each Tart has been sold and other part mortgaged to the Sdh. l*rf>cnt j«nia 
Ba. Nand «hHr. with its tempje of Nund Kai. is one of the stations in the Kan'jatra, and 

the mime is p opularly derived from ihc terror (Jjhay) felt by the inhabitants when Aanda wag 
swept away by the fiood while bathing. Ms>re probably the Bhau in Bhau^ginw red erred oyi? 
giually to Bhava, t.e., Mahadeva and the iN^aad in Maod-gh4t to Mabadev4’s bull^ Uandl, 
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AlpliabHical Lxti of Villages in the Ckhitd f’ajyowR— (oontinood). 




j Population. 




No 

Name. 

Hindis. 

^ Miisai- 
man 

Total. 

Frinoipal proprlo- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

90 

Bijw&ri 

728 

•M 

728 

Ahivasi comniu- 
‘ uity. 

Ahivfisi ...I 

632 

31 

Bilonda ... 

28 

140 

188 

Snkhvisi L&l, Dhu- 
sar. 

Malakina... 

418 

82 

Bilothi 

379 


379 

Snkhdeva Dds and 
Bari Deva Das. 

Mina ... 

545 

83 

ChaksauU w* 

503 

• •4 

603 

1 Br&hman (Gaur) 
i Jidon. 

Jidon 

1,142 

34 

Chamar-garhi ... 

70 


70 

Heirs of Lila 
Babu. 

Dhimar ... 

226 

35 

Chaumuhi ■«* 

9,648 

219 

2,867 

Gosiin Giridhiri, 

Gaurua 

4,970 


30. Ptjto4rt. —Seven lumberdirs. Jama Es. 1,125. 


31. Bi/onr/a.— The old eamindira were Gaurua Malak&nas. Their oatate pRBsed In 1847 
to Kanhaiya L41, Dii^Bar. who Huld it to Lachhuian Sinh, Brahman, of Gobardhan, for Hs. 200, 
and he re-aold it, in 1800, for Ks. 991, to Sukhvasi L4l and Bihari Ldl, brothers of Kanhaiya 
Lil. Jama Es. 700. 

32. Bihthi —On the Mathurfi and Delhi road. Thie was a grant from Nawib Najaf Kh4n 
to one rremuand, to wiiowe grandtons, Bdl-niukund and Bihari Lai, it was confirmed in 1819 . 
In 1827 they sold the property for Ii«. 6,600 to Sakh>deva Ods, and Baladcva Dis j the latter 
being now succeeded by his eon Haridcra Das. 

38. Chaksanlu—M the foot of the Barsdna kill, and eeparated from that town by the 
narrow pass called the ‘ S&nkari khor.* Two melis are held here, Bhadon sudi 9 and 13, at tlio 
Mor-kutti, one of the pavilions on the ridge ov* rlooklng the gorge. The rahhya adjoins the 
GahrvHT-ban, which is accqunted part of M.*ii-pur, and with it extendi over an area of all bat 
108 bighas, exclu'^ivc of the hilLslde, which also is densely wooded, being covered from top to 
bottom with dho trees. These Ifitter, however, are always perfectly bare of foliage except 
during the rains. In the rakhya is the Bil>4r-kuad, a natural pond; and also a masonry tank 
four kcres in extent, known as the Doharji-kund. which la at all seasons of the year quite dry* 
and must have been so for a great length of time, as it is flllod with large kadaHib trees, some 
of which would seera to be not leas than a hundred years old. The quaint seclusion of ihli^ 
spacious stone basin, buried in the midst of the green woods, with the ruined courts and 
palaces of Barsnna, though out of sight, almost within a stone's throw, and the range of rock.s 
in the back-ground, with some temple or pavilion crowning each prominent peak, renders the 
spot one of the most pleasant and picturesque that can be found in the district. The building 
on the western ridge is the Man-Mandir, on the eastern the Bilia- Maiidlr, while those on the 
central range are the Mor-kutti, the D4n-Mandir and the temples of Lirli Ji. There are 2 
thokfl of 10 blswas each, four luinbcrdars. Jama Us. 1,425. 

34. Chamat-garhi.^ The original xamiod&rs wore Gujara, but after being farmed by differ- 
ent people for many years, the estate was at last purchased by the widow of the Lila Babu ia 
1854. Jama Hs. 350. 

116. Chaumuhd — See.page 358. Halkabandi school. Customs bungalow. 

92 
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Alphabetical List of VillagcB in "the ChhMd Par^ana—* (con tinned)* 




Population. 

Principal proprle* 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

i 

. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Muaat 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 


ClibAta 

5,G54 

1,070 

0,724 

JAt community ... 

JAt and JA- 
dun. 

... 

.37 

Dahroli 

607 

... 

607 

AhIvAsi commu- 
nity. 

AbivAsl ... 

931 

38 

Dalotft 

790 

... 

790 

Thdkur commu- 
nity. 

G a u r u a 
(BAchhaD. 

l,08«r 

39 

Darauli ... 

1 658 

1 

659 

JAdon community. 

Jadon ... 

848 

49 

Oeva-pura 

445 


44.5 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

710 

41 

Dhirnari ... 

409 

1 

16 

425 

Heirs o f LAIa 
Babu 1 

GCLjar 

827 

42 

DibhalA •«. 

623 

11 

634 

1 

Gujar community, 

Ditto 

1,534 

43 

GangroU 

j 5411 

... 

543. 

... 

G a u r u a 
(BArthhal). 

l.lfc'S. 


«6. Chhdid puRi! 36JI. TahniH, police station, post office, tahsiii school, girls’ school^ 

road bungalow available as a rest-house. 


37. Two tlioks of three bis was each. Three him herd Ars Jama Ks. 1,090. The 

Phul-ilol mclft i'< kept Chait hadi pariwa. In the mutiny the AhivAsi proprietors, who belong 
to the Jadon gufah', joined that confederacy in their attack on the Gauruas of TAli, 

58. Jama Rs. 1,150. Six Inmberd&rB. Ilalkabundi school. 

39. I?arrtah’.— Two Ihoks. Three lamberdara. Jama Rs. 1,084. Two temples of RAdha* 
Krlshau and Ham LAla, and a large tank. 

40. /ieva Two thoks. Three lumherdiw’s. Jama Rs. 1,020. A temple of GopAl 

and a Kachahri, built by Muhkam Siuh, the ancestor of the present Jadon proprietors. 

41. Dhiinari, near the Jarnund, was sold by the «>ld Gujar proprietors in 1809 A. D. to the 
Laid Babu. The jiuiia i« now Us i,050. After the mutiny, in which the villagers had taken 
pHrt with their brother Gujara at Ujhdni, three of the ringleaders were hanged. There are two- 
ponds and groves of kudumb trees, called iihuklian-ban and Niwtr-ban, both visited in the 
Uanjatra. In HhuUhaii ban, which is close urider^ Jiaztdpur, there arc only a few straggling 
irccB. labersi, piln, ber and papri. Kiwav-lHUi, close to Gulaltur. is bettor wooded, with a sraall 
kadruub-khtiudi, and a thicket of pihi trees with a Bainigi’s cell under a fine imii. The pond 
in tho centre is nuich frequented by water-fowl and i^eacocks, which give it the usual pictur* 
tsqiic aspect of Bruj scenery. 

42. /)/h/(ci/a.— Three lumberdars. Jama Rs. 950. On the hill range which reaches from 
Uncha-gauw and Barsnna to Nahra. On the ridge is a rtjund tower built by the villagers in 
the mutiny as a sirongliuld for resort in case of an attack troin the Mewiiii*. The Ratu<knncl, 
a station in the Banjatra, lies at the back of the hill beyond a small temple and watch-towcT 
built in earlier times to command the pass. Near the vilbige is another pond, called Siiraj* 
kund, with a sione chkattri of .some size, erected about thirty years ago iu memory of one of the 
Ghjar zamindars by name Ranjit. 

43. Gdngreh’.— Given at the end of last century by Madho RAo Rindhia to Mohan Dos,. 
Bairagi, and cotifiriiied in 1H36 to liiim Ratri, atUlliving for the use of the temple of Radhd- 
kniit Hi Briudu-ban. The zamindar«„ who are Gaurua BAchh i!m. arc allowed Us. 7-8-<) per cent, 
on the muafidar’s rental. There ia also a jama of Rs. 18 on land lately recoyered from, the 
liver. 
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Population. 

\. 

Prineipal propriOi* 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage^ 

No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musab 

man- 

TotaX 

44 

Garhi 

•M 

' 945 

... 

645 

ileira of Ldld 
B4b6. 

Gujar 

234 

45 

Gh&zi-pur 

••• 

427 


430 

Jddon and Brfthman 
community. 

Jadon 

634 

40 

Gora 


46 

••• 

46 

Udha, Malaliifina, 

G a 11 r 11 a 
(Bachhal). 

624 

47 

GulM-pur 

•M 

203 

! 59 

262 

Heirs of tftUBibfi 

Gujar 

1,417 

48 

Hatbiya 


1,329 

796 

2^25 

Ditto ... 1 

Mcwdti ... 

4,409 

49 

Hazdra 

— 

430 

22 

462 

Eayath mortga* 
gee, Br&hmau 
mortgagors. 

M&lt 

! 089 

,50 

Musadni 

„* 

401 

49 

460 

Kdni S&hib Kun- 
war. 

Gujar ... 

I»794 


44. Sold in 1812 A IX to the Lala Babu for Rs, 500, The yearly jamais now 
Bs. 1,400. In the nmtiny five pf the Giijar community were hanged.. 

45. Ghdti-pur by Barsaua. -Tw6 th*iks of ten biswas each ; owned, the one by Bribrnans, 
the ottier by Jtidons. Jama Rs. 650. Fire lumfaord&Ts. Here is the sacred pond oi; Prein> 
Sarovar, faced with stone by Uup Ham> Katara ; with three temples dedicated to Kiehori Bal- 
labh, Lalitd Mohan and Gopal JS', the two latter being foundations of Uup Ram’s. Opposite 

a walled garden with a handsome stone chaitri in memory of his brother Benw&j. In the 
adjoining rahhya is celebrated the K^s Lfl^,3tiadoa sudi ill. 

46. Gora.— The old BAchhal zamind4rs have sold 13^ bisWas to Udhd, Malakiina, of IJndi^ 
and Mohan Das, Bairagi, of Brindd-ban. There is a rakhya of chhonkur trees. Jama Rs. 6i;0» 
Three lomberdars. 

47. Guldlpur, on the Jamuna. Sold by the Ghjars to the Laid Babu. The jaoia, which 
used to be includod with that of Garhi, is now Rs, 900. 

48. ndtliiua. - Given with Rup-nagar in 1 792 A..D. by If .lo lUo Sindhia, to Krfpd Sankar 
Jotishi, and sold by his heirGobind Lai. for Us. 24,000 to Ce Lala Babu in 18 H, who appropriat- 
ed it to tbe use of his temple of Krishna Chandrarni at Brinda'ban. After hl.s death, in I8i*9, it 
was conflrmi'd to hie son Sri Narayan. Of the zamindari. Gauruas had 14 biswas, Jadons and 
Brdhraans five, ami Mewatis one, and they received a nialikdaa of 6 per cent, on the mudhdar's 
rental ; but now 174 biswas have passed into the hands of the Laid Babd’s heirs. There is a largo 
mango grore, and a new mosque. 

49- Hazdra on the Jamuita. was held muaff by one Chand Biromani,.and afterwards faraied 
by his chela Charan D4s, whoso heir.s have mortgaged It to Laruiti Lai, Kuyath. Jama Rs 960. 
The old zaminddra wore Bachhals. There arc two bdghs. 

60. Uitsainiy on the Kosi and Sbor-garh road, derives its name from a Saiyid’s dargab,^ A 
lakhya of kadamb trees. Jama Ks. l,89u. One of the conAscated Giijar villages. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Chhdtd (con tinned). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Uindfis. 

Musal- 

mau. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

51 

Jait-pur **. 

441 

... 

441 

Thdkur community 

Gaurua (Bd- 
clihnl). 

373 

52 

Jamdl-pur 

15 

••• 

16 

llhfisara 

Garariya 

950 

53 

Jatwdri 

790 

28 

818 

Rdni Sdhib Kun 
war. 

Gujar ... 

i,496 

54 

J avail »»* 

534 

4 

538 

Gaurua (Bachhal), 

Gauru»and 

Brdhmau. 

798 

66 

Kdjiroth 

390 

25 

415 

Rdjpnts ... 

Gaurua (Bd- 
chhal). 

814 

56 

Kamai 

2,416 

40 

2,464 

Jadon community 

Jadon ... 

3,979 


51. ./tiil-pur, on tho Janiund. .Toma R«. 776. Four lurabcrddm. For tlu> last five years 
the liver has been making a dead aet at the village, washing awny its land to Hijauli and Blia- 
dra-hanoii the opposite bank. Tvo hundred and twenty-five bighas have been swept off these 
last rains, and the area, which in 18,37 was 683 acres, is now reduced to 244 ; each of the two 
thoks 'Sri Jittiu and Jag-rdp) having suffered about equally. A house or two has already dis- 
appearcil, and there is scarcely a hope that any of the remainder will outlast another year. 
The ptMpIe, however, so soon to be rendered homeless and landle^s, are making no provision 
ngaiijst the impending calamity ; probably in the hope that the wayward stream may yet relent 
ami spare them by returning to its original channel. In default of such an event, they will 
be nmeli to be pitied ; for with their land, they lose also their social status, and even If 
they arc able to rent fields in the adjoining villDges, it can only be as tcnutda-ai-will, 

52. Jamdl puTyAVi Akbar’s time, was part of the jagir of Naw&b Fatih Khan and Hahniat Rhao, 
and was called Fatih-pur. The Dliusar znmiridary live at Sahfir. Three thuks. Five lumbcrdars. 
Jama Us. i,800. There is a kadiunb kliaudi and a pond called Chaiidan-kund. 

63. Jatu'dri. — Four biswas were sold by the Gujars before the muliity to Lacbman Ddf, 
lloniyii, Sil& hum, Ahir, and some Rialimans, and after the mutiny the other Iti biswiis were con- 
ferred on Jhiju Gobind 8inb, who has also bought for li.s. 1,120, the baniya’s 1 1 biswa. Jama 
Rs. 1,412. I lierc is a mango grove. 

51 Jdvali.- A muafi grant of Auraupeeb’s, confirmed by Sindhia^and subsequently by the 
.Englif^li Government. The present Bairagi mutitidars are Laehmau Dus, Bhagawun Das, and Baia- 
devuDas.' Jama Up. 1,060. Four thoks. 

55. Kdjiroth. On the Jamunu. Giverfby the old Buclilml zemindars to their purohits, 
Banfidhs ; wbo.se dt scendanta have gradually transferred all but one biswa Indil hy (jopul, Sanadb, 
to Kajputs, These latter, about the year 180o A. IX, divided the village into two thoks called 
Kanbu and Harsukh There are three Imnberdurs. Jama K«. 1,126. A temple of feiti li6m, 
and u tree called Akbai-bat ore vi.sited in the Baii-jatra. 

56. A'nwai.— In the mutiny three of the Jadon ;!;amindlir.s were killed fighting with their 
clansmen against the Guuruas. There is an unusually snbstnutial and conjniodions village echonl 
recently built, chiefly at the cost of the inhabitants This is one of the siutions in the llan-jdtra, 
and the Rds Lila is celebrated, Bhddon sudi 6. The meld of the Fhu!-d^d is also kept, Ghsit 
badi 6, but this latter is of modern institution. There are four small temples and three sacred 
ponds called Harl-kund, Baladeva-kund and Piri-pokUar. The jaiua is Hs 5^363. Folirteish lumv 
^erd^is. 
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Population 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

1 

Name. 

1 

lliodfis. 

Muaal- 

mau. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

57 ; 

1 

Kurahla ... 

1,687 

28 

1,CI5 

Bcirs of L41a B4bu 

Jadon ,.k 

1,640 

58 

Karahri . 

176 

29 

205 

R4ni S4hib Kun- 
war. 

Gujsr 

718 

69 

Khaira ... 

2,927 

100 

3,027 

Ahivdsi communi- 
ty- 

Ahiv4si ... 

4,064 

60 

Eh4n-pur ••* 

776 

9 

786 

Ahivasi communi- 
ty. ' 

Ahivasi ... 

1,046 

61 

Khandw4i 

161 


101 

Nathn L41, Dhu- 
sar, of Sah4r. 

Gujar 

4IS 

62 

Khursi ... 

164 

... 

164 

Rani Sahib Kun- 
war. 

Gfijar 

272 


67. Karahla was sold by the «)ad<^ns in 1811 A, D. to the Lala Babu for Jta* 300. ‘ The 
yearly jama is lls. 1,900. There is a very extensive kadarab-khandi upwards of 460 bijfhas in 
area with a pond called Krishan-kund or Lalita-kuud, covering more than ll bighas, where the 
Itis Lild is celebrated, Bhddon sudi 7. On its margin is a jfiitld with high and substantial 
masonry pillars, where, ou feast-days, two little boys, dressed to personate Kadhd and Krishna, 
are seated and swung. Of three temples, only the one dedicated to Rddha Hainan is of masonry 
construction. The school has an attendance of thirty-one boys, all of whom are Brahmans 
and baniyas with the exception of only two Jaduns one of (hem, too, coming from the next 
village, A jnukh— thus showing that the agricultural community in the present generation are 
no wiser thsii (heir fathers, who parted with the whole of their birthright to the 1*416 J34bu for 
about the value of a single field. 

68. ATura/irt, till 1836, used to be aflse.ssed with Pingari. The separate jama, is now 
Rs. 636. 

69. Khaim con.sists of 18 biswas only, the other two having been cut off about 160 years 
ago to form (he village of Magariya in the Koai pargana. The name Kluiira is derived from the 
A7mtfira-6«w, where is a pond called Krishan-kund, the scene of an annual meI6. it has two 
masonry gliats and the same Riija of Bardwan, who c -nsiructed the Pan S.arovar at Nandganw, 
had commenced faeiug>the whole of it with stone, but ilic work was stopped almost at i(s begin- 
ning Iry hia death. On^ Its margin is a temple of Baladeva with rather a handsome chattri in 
memory of ono Hup Harn, Uohia, built by his wHImw 30 or 40 years ago. Another temple 
wilh the title of Gopi-nuth, is said t(* have been f mndod by the famous Todar Mall of Akbar's 
time. Three small shrines arc dedicated respectively to Madan Mohan, D.irsan Ilih4ri, and 
Mahaprabhu, and t wo other ponds bear the names of Bhawani and Chinta-khori. There are 
several large but ruinous brick houses in the village; the largest built by a Brahman in the ser^ 
vice of Kiija Jawuhir Sinh of Bbaratpur. There is a lialkabandi school, ‘and a weekly market on 
Saturday, 

60 ATtdn-pur.— On the Agra Canal. Two thoks. Five lumberdArs. Jama Rs 1,800. 
There is a pond called Syam-knml with a temple of Bihari Ji, near which the Phiil-dol is held, 
Phiilgun andi 12, and is attended by all the people of the five or six adjoining villages. As in 
mtmt places where there is a considerable Aluvasi population, there are several large brick-built 
houses. 

61. JChandwdi , — On the Kosi and Shcr-garh road. After being mortgaged for some years, 

the whole village has now been transferred outright— 7^ hiswas to Jatnnna Das, 12^ to Nathu 
Lai, Dhusar. Jama Ks. 497. A garden of mango and jaman trees. - * 

62. On the Chh4t4 and Sher-garh road. One of the confiscated Gfijar villages. 
Jama Rs. 493, 
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Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

flindds. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

68 

Konkera 

449 

t«a 

449 

.Tat community ... 

Jat (Kuntol) 

338 

64 

Lahrwari ... 

245 

*•. 

945 

Gnjar community 

Gtijar 

578. 

06 

Lar-pur 

892 

37 

929 

Kalua, Gujar ... 

Gujar 

J,08o 

60 

Lodhauli 

216 

... 

216 

Jadon community 

Jfidon 

410 

67 

Malirfiim ... 

2,330 

103 

2,439 

Jat community.., 

Jat 

1,732 

68 

1 

Mai 

337 

8 

845 

Godha, Gaurua... 

Gaurua 

(Bachhal). 

1,400 

1 

CU 

Maudoi 

214 

... 

214 

ButtQhe Lai, Brah- 
man. 

Judou 

452 

70 

Mitngroli 

118 

... 

118 

Nathu Lai, Dhh- 
sar, of Sahar, 

Gaurua 

(Oiichhal). 

80S 

71 

Man-pnr 

i 

210 

i 

H 

* 

217 

Rajput community 

Rajput 

(Kachh- 

wuha). 

481 


r.r{ Ao 7 ) 4 mt,— Sonic Kunicl Jals from Sonkh were settled here by Thakur Badan Sinh, 
and held the villuKc first ns a jri^)ir, but were afterwards conslituled by Nizam Khun joint 
zamindars with (he formir Tluikur proprietors. • Jama Ks. 660. Three luinbcrdars. 

04. /.«/o Some 600 years a{?o the then Gfijar proprietor had four sons, Bhuni, Patam^ 

Ihismal and Sliera, who divided the village into as many tlioks of five biswas eucli. About the 
year 17on A. IX, MieraV duacendants removed to Maba-bau, and their lands were divided 
between the three other thoks. Jama Rs. 700. Three lundierdars. 

05. Ldr par.— Two Ihoks, of ten biswas esch, called Furbaiytt and Paehhaiya^lho lattei sub- 
divided Into four bahris, the fornior into two, called Uanga Bishan (mortaged in I86U for Rs. l,nOU) 
and Kiilua. Jania Us. l,94D. Kight lunibt rdars. In the mutiny the villagers, joining the U&chhala 
and other Ciuiruas against the Jadoua, lost two men. A small temple of Bihari Ji built about a 
eentury and u-half ago. 

06. — Zod/<uM/i.— A rukhya of kadamb trees with a pond called Lalita-kund. Jama Rs. OSO-. 
Throe luinbcrdurs. 

07. Mdltruna belongs to the Kiimar confederacy, A rakhyu of ehhonkar Irees, Jama 

Rs. Srven thoks. Fourteen lumberdars. 

08. J/o/ - Part sold and part mortgaged to Baijimth and Kunj Bihari LM Kayaths, of 
Briu-tH'ban, and (rodlia, one of the original Hdchhal proprietors. Jama Ks. 1,003. Three 
iuinberdiirs. Here is an extensive karil jungle with a piyao on the road from Agsryala to Wchi. 

CP. J/am/ci. — Jama Rs. 558. Three lunibcrdars. Part has been sold to Brahmans# A bagh, 
planted by Jusi, Raadhari, and a pond called Acharya-kmid. 

71. .Uda-pwr by Barsiua.— Here is the temple called Mau-maudir, lately restored by U6in 
Bayal ot Kburjs, where the Wau-lilais held Bhadoii sudi 12, and GaUvar bau and kund (seo 
page 291). Jama Ks. 270. 
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Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Fredominaut 

caste. 


>0. 

Name. 


llindtis. 

Muaal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage* 


Ndhra 

... 

841 

7 

248 

. Thdkur commu- 
nity. 

Gaurna (Ja- 
savat). 

1 

815 

73 

Nand-ganw 

1 

t«* 

8,867 

129 

4,016 

Heirs of Ldld Bd- 
bii. 

Jat ••• 

6,996 

74 

1 

Nari 

... 

1,402 

80 

1,492 

Jadons and Sa- 
nddhs. 

Jadon ... 

2,020 

a 

76 

1 NaU'gdma 

••• 

729 

1,806 

2,086 

Syam S 11 n d a r, 

Uhusar, 

« 

Malakdna, 

8,584 

70 

Pali 

• •• 

674 

10 

684 

Jadon community. 

1 

Jddou 

690 

77 

1 

Parkham 

*«• 

726 

21 

746 

1 

G6jar community. 

Gujar 

1,616 

78 1 

1 

Parsoli 

i 

746 

••• 

746 

Chaudhari of Ral. 

Gaurua ... 

1,409 


72. Nafira . — At the of tho Barslina ridge. In 1839 the Jas&vat zamindars mortgaged 

their estate for Ks. 426, and some years later the sole surviving mortgagee, Ganga-dhar, sold 
his interest for the aariio sum to Blioja, baniya. This latter was murdered in 1«68 by Nand- 
kielior and Bani Sinh, Brahmans, hereditary purohita of the old Jagavat family. Bhoja's three 
sons are now absolute proprietors of the whole Tillage, but the feud continues, and an affray 
having ucciirred this year (1873> when they happened to meet at a mela at Barsaua, all parties 
have hee^i bound over to keep the peace: before the twelvemonths had elapsed they foreited 
their recognizanceB. The jama is lis. 448. There is a rakhya of kadumb trees, 

73. Nand-gdnw.’Sae page 291, 

74. Mir/ was the jagir of a Bcgara till 1830, in which year it was first assessed. The jama 
is now Us. 2 , 6 . 60 . There are four thoks, each subdivided into two p.ittis, and eight Inmberdjirg. 
A hfilkabiindi school, two small temples, and three ponds called Bisakhi kuud, Suraj kurid and 
Baladeva-kund, On the margin of the last is .a small twu-towered temple with a partially licfaced 
inscription over the door of the cella, recording its erection in the Sambat year 1790, by Daya 
Bam, baniya, the Diwan of Thakiir Badan Sinh of Blmratpur, in honor of Baladeva Ji. litre is 
a bridge over the canal dihtributary, 

76. NaU‘gdtm»—{u e., New-ton) On the Jait and Sher-garh road, bought at auction from the 
Bachhal Mnlttkutia zamindara in JS40 by Shiw Sahay, Dhiisar, whose son. Sy&m Sundar is the 
present proprietor. A temple of Mall Bilnirl, built a century and a half ago. Two bfi,gh8. Jama 
Bs. 4,976. This village was part of Tdroli, till separated by those of the zamindars who adopted 
the faith of Islam. In a small jungle of hingot, chhonkar and karil, about a mile away on the 
road td Schi, are some flue large khirni trees, apparently growing wild, which is unusual. 

76. Pif// on the Ghhriia and Gobar-dhan road; was held innafi l)y Mahant Pitarabar Das 
and his chela Siilagram till 1839, when it was settled with Maliant Bal Mukund at Us. 060. The 
whole hos now been sold to Jddons and others. A* temple of Murli Manohar and a rakhya of 
karil and chhonkar trees. 

77. Pivkham watyin the Mathura pargana till 1834. There are three thoks, called Brah* 
nianan 6 bis was, Bakii.shi 71, and Chdra 71 biswas. The jama is Hs. 1,600. Seven lumberddrs. 
There are four ponds called Pokhar, Pokhar Kaian, Kund, and Samokhar. 

78. Parsoli, on the Jait and Shcr-garh road, was first put up to auction in 1840, and sold for 
Rs, 1,081, but the purchaser fell into arrears and abseondod ; and, after being farmed for aome 
years, the estate was conferred on Chaudhari Daulat Sinh. Jama Its. 1,139. There is a pond 
called Manasd<kund, where a m^ld is held Bhadou sudi C, 
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I'opulatwn, 




Ko. 

Name 

Rindds. 

M usal- 
man. 

Total. 

ITinolpal proprie- 
tors. 

Pi edom inant 
caste. 

Acreage. 

92 

Shnkel 

j 9C5 

17 

98 •> 

Heirs of lAla K.a- 
bu. 

Jadon ... 

1,174 

93 

Sankhl 

782 

r 

789 

Jddon community, 

Jadon 

1.607 

94 

SawAl ... 

1,241 

20 

1,261 

Gfijar community,. 

Gujar ... 

2, 176 

95 

Sebi^ 

9,348 

206 

2,549 

Temple of Bsngji, 

G a u r u a 
(Baehhal), 

4,9 >6 

9G 

If 

Semri •«. 

1,131 

as 

1,165) 

Jadon community, 

Jadon ... 

2,750 


92. jSanAe/.— ‘ The y)l»ce of assiig nation,* between Nur d-gunw and Barsana, wa^ »old in 1812 
for Kb. 801 to liie I.aiaBdbu. 'Hie jaiua now K'5. 1,042. There is a large tcnip’e dedicated to 
Hadbd Kaman, wliicli was built by Kup Ham. of Barsana. It is in precisely tbo Httoie style as the 
one at Nand-ganw, thonuhon rather a .stualler scale. The exterior has an imposing appearance, 
«nd is vijiible from ii considcrahie di!*tance, but there is nothing worth »eeiug inside, the work- 
manship being of a clumsy description, and the whole of the cloistered court-yard crowded with 
the meanest hovels. 'I here i.s, however, a pretty view from the top of the walls. The original 
fcihrinK, which H6p Ham restored, is uaenbed to TodarMall, Akbar's famous ra niater. The little 
temple of Bihari ^otherwi-se called Sija Matial), built by a JUja of Bardwan, seems to be 
accounted much mor#* sacred. It .stands in a walled garden,, all overgrown with hins jungle, in 
W'hicb is a high j/iufd with several baithaks and other holy spots mat Iced by inscribed coramemu- 
ralive lahlct.s pct up by ot»e of Sindhia’s Otiierals (a.s at Tnitha and other places in the 
fiu’ghboiirhood) in Sdmhat lvS86. It is here, on the occasion of any jdtra, that the .spec acle of 
Krishna’s marriage is repn s('nted us a scene in the U6s L»lu, I'he Krishan-kund is a large sheet 
of water, ftffcy yards square, with masonry step.s on one of its sides. In the village are three 
large and handsome dwelliug-h UHen, built in the reign of Suraj Mall, by one of his officials, 
dunhari Mall of Tati liabad, and naid to have been reduced to their present ruinous condition 
by the succeeding occupant of the Hharat-pur throne, the Hapi Jaw4hir Sinh. The Vihvala* 
kiind is a few Imndred yards from the village on the road to Karahlii. It is of stone, and hafr 
on its margin a temple of Devi, built by a MalAraja of Gwalior. The Domau»ban is within the 
boundaries of Nan(l-ganw% hut is ubout the same disUivce from tlmt town as it is from Bijwari 
and Sanket. It is a very pretty spot, of the same character an Hiaaya, and of considerable 
extent; the name being always explained to mean ‘the double wood/ as if a corruption of 
do van At cither extremity is a large p uid embosomed iu the trfts, the one c.alled Hdran-m&si„ 

* the full moon,’ ilie other Kundki jliunjki, ‘ jingle jingle.’ A few fields beyond is the Kamdl-pur 
grove. 


9s. Sdnhhi., on the Chhatu and Gohardimn road. The Has Lfla H kept here on the full 
moon of Bhndon. Jama, Us. i.GAO. Two thoks, 

91. on the J. lit and Sabir road. Jama Its. 2,594. Four thoks. Seven lumberdArt. 

A rr kliya of Imdamb trees. 

96. — See page 356. 

96. Semrit on the Delhi road, was part of the jagirof the Begam Sahib till 1886. The jama 
Is now Its. 2,98a Pjleven lumbcrdars About lOO years ago two hamlets were f .rmed, Birja 
and Devi Siiih, and Fomewhat later a third, Garhi Dadhi In the mutiny the Jddon aamindars 
and their clansmen had a pitched battle with the Gauruas. The word sSemri is c-n rupti iu of Sya 
malfL-kijWith refercuce to the anuieni tehrine of Devi who hu-s Syamala for one of her names (com- 
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Ptpulation. 

Principal proprlC' 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste* 

Acreage, 

it- 

^ 0 . 

Name. 

Hindds 

Musal* 

man. 

ToUd. 

’<7 

Senwa 

1,413 

6 

h^l9 

Br6h men commu- 
nity. 

Brd h m « e 
(Sunddh.) 

1, 400 


Shcr-gnrh 

8,660 

1,741 

5,801 

Seth RaghnnSth Dis 

Puthiu M. 

8,484 

99 

1 Sih&ua ... 

1,167 

^ 15 

1 1,>72 

Blhdrl Ul, Br4h- 
man. 

Gau rua 
(BAcbhal>. 

1,601 

100 

SiyUti 

1,075 

10 

1,085 

Bbol£h6th, Br&h- 
man, mortgagee. 

G a u r u a 
fBichhRl.) 

1,887 


\Mite <anant>hill/ for syamika) Tlic present temple is a tmall modem buildiuff, with 

I othintr at nil noteworthy about it. It stands oo (he margin of a due large piece of water, nnd m 
connection with it are two small dharmtdlaH, lately V>uilt by pilgrims from Agra A much larger 
building for the name purpose was commenced by a baniya before the mutiny, but the work was 
stopi by his death. The offerings ordinarily amount to at least Rs 2,000 a year, and are enjoyed 
in turn by three groups of shareholders, viz., the zamindara of Semn old village, of Birja-kHna- 
garaiiud ot DeviSinb-ko-nagara, toeachof whoma torn c.»mes every third year They had always 
spent the wb'de of the »> mey on their own private uses, but at ray suggestion they all agreed 
to give an annual sum of Rs l*i0 to eitpend on conservancy during the fair lime and on lf)cal 
improvements. The first wjrk to have been taken In hand was the completion of the bauiya’s 
re*.t-b..use. 1 estimated the cost at Rs. 1,050 and had begun to collect bricks and stout and 
uioi tar, wht n my transfer frun\ the district took place, and the project immediately fell through. 

II the work had once been starlcd, the pilgrims would have gladly oontiibuted to it ; and m 
addititm to the dharmndla, which was of very substantial construction, so far os it had g«»niv 
theio would soon have been a masonry ghat to the p md, and a plantatioo of trees round about 
the temple. But Uiis alUer vUum ett. The principal fair begins on tin* new moon of Chait. and 
lasts for uiuc days. On the » th there is a very large gathering at a rival .shrine of the same god... 
dess at Sanchauli ; but during all tluj remainder of the time the Agra and Delhi road is ert^wded 
d *y and night with foot fiassengers und Tchicha of every desci ipiion. Fortunately none of ihe 
Msitors for religious purposes stay more than a few hours; and thus, th<.uga it fs the most 
popular mela in the whole district, there is never any vciy great crowd at any one particular 
time, for as one set of people comes, another goes. Special days are even asbigncd to particular 
casiea aud localitiei ; thus the Agra people have omi day, the Juioiis of the neighbourhood an- 
other, the Gauruas a third, and so on. The seouud fair is held on the AkLetij. the third dav of 
the bright fortnight of Baisikh. 

97. 5r»wa.~-irour thoks separately as «!©<«*ed ; 18 lomberdars ; jama, Rs. A sacied 

pond, called Syam-kund, indicatis the probable derivation of the name A halkabandi school. 

98. Sher-garh —See page 368. 

99 Sthdna, on the Jail and SaMr road. Given by Madho Rao Sitwihia to Mabant Gobardhan 
iMh for the use of the temple of Rasik Bihfiri L^Ll at lb inda b,iii and confirmed in 1841 to his heir 
Nirottam D4s who has now been succeeded by Mahanl Banmfili Saran Jnma. Rs 2,2oo. A mango 
orehard and a large brick house bear the name of Hdiu Bal, a Bharat-pur Jat. who lived aboiu two 
twit lines ago. Two ponds are called respectively Kshir*S4gar and Dhauokhar. A halkabandi 
school. 

100. %fl>d, on ttie Jamuna, which is crossed by a ferry, vi^as held muaff by Bihdri f.itL 
Brahman, till his death in 1841, when it wg«i first ufesessed. The present jnmii is l\». 1,474. Five 
luinberd&rs. thoks of ten binwas each, calleil Siyara Klia«i and Nagaiiin ; the lor- 

mer is sliil held by the .>ld hachhal zamindirs; the latter has been paitiy suld lo Seth Ho^haii 
Idl, and the remainder mortgaged for ns. 1,160 to BhoU^ndtb, Brahman. A bd;h of Randhir. 
Th&kur. There are three smaU temples, one buiU by JVl^ho lUo Siudhia ; and the Ghir Ghat on 
the river banTt is one of the most noted sUtionsiu the Bau-jatra. The PhaUdol is kept Pb^igun 
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Vopulatiuu.. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

101 

TAroli 

3,170 

228 

3,398 

; Sy4m Sundar Das 
and Uarga Br.-i- 
sad. 

G a u r u a 
(BAchhal.) 

4,614 

JOSJ 

Tatdrpur •«. 

263 


263 

Sundar LAI, Dim- 
Bar 

AhivAsi ... 

608 

103 

Uba 

373 

. - 

373 

Kishori Lai 

Jadon 

880 

104 

Ujhani ... 

491 

12 

503 

Raui Sahib Kuu- 
war. 

Gujar 

1,607 

106 

IJmrAo ... 

684 

30 

614 

GOjar, Kayalh and 
Jieion community 

Jadon ... 

1,304 


101. Tdroli, for TAra puri, is a vory extensive parish a little off the Jait and Sher-garh 
road. Ilavino: been i>nt np to auction for arreai B on the part of llio old Blchhal zamindiirM, it was 
first farmed for sonic years and eventually, in IfeOy, sold tor Us r>,70u to Syani Sundar lias and 
l!sir Nurnyan, Dhdaars, whoso son and <lau( 4 hier had married liar NYirayaids son sold his half 
for h’B. 15,0t'0 to Balni Dm gal’rasad of Brinda-han, and, in 1867, there was a complete scparati ni 
of the 1 wo estates. .Jama, lis. 6,382. A halkahandi school. A nnvrki t on Monday, There is 
an annual niela on the full moon of K4i’tik and the two preceding days in honour of one Swiimi 
BCira lYibu, who is supposed to be pnrti<uilarly cfficacii.u.s in the cure of skin diseases. In the 
village is a large teniph* dedicated to Itadlui (johin.l, recently built out of .suhseriptlons collected 
by a liaitauij which lias a front of carved slone; and there are several suhstuutiaJ s!iop» and 
houses helonging to well-to-do baiiiyas. The old zainindars state that their nnocBt.or came from 
CJiitor BojMC 7<)0 years ago, :ind that thc}’^ have borne the inferior title of Gauruaa only of late 
years aince some of their nmuher adopted the practice of Jtiruo or Atraya, that is, of marriage 
with the widow of a deceased elder brother. 

]() 3 . UUa^ on the Jainunu, was given by Madbo RAo Sindbia to Sesh Mall, Mier, for Sa Jdvrat, 
i. c , for tht- perpetual inainteimiice of a dole-house, and ctuinmied to his heirs for the same uso 
in 1H38. The mmitidur’s jamais lls. 875 ; the Governmrnt also receiving a jama of hs, I’iO for 
alluvial and resumed land. The /ainindara were originally Gnntam Hiahmaiis of one moiety, 
diidons of the other. Their dispcnsions firet. gave Kishori Lul a footing in the village, of which 
he took such good advantage that he now' owns the whole of it, with the exc.<*ptioM of a fractional 
jiart of one bi.'-wa. Tin re in a temple of Jndatle\R, built by hup Idtm of Barsuna, wh<*re two an- 
niiul fairs aie heUl ; the I’liul-dol, t.haii badi 6, aial tlu* JJindol, ISiiwan Budi 5. It stands on the 
edge of the high bank, and some It) years ago the raain stream of the Jumuna flowed iinmediatidy 
below it. It is at I ached to the temple of (iobind Ji at Brindii-ban, and the G '••ain tlnoa; makes 
the Pujari an allowance of Ra 2 n month. There whs a small mmili grant of 5o bi^ihas, conferted 
by Siiuihia but resumed at the last Hettlement, which had bonn made prior to the grant of the 
avholc village to Sesh Mull, tl is pre.se.nt representatives, fSalugi aiu, Binsidhir and Bill Mukund 
commenced aorne vchi’s ago a temple of Biludeva and a huge />/<arm5tf/cf. nt She r garb, widcdi 
form the most projninent feature in any bird’s-eye view of that town, but a quarrel among the n- 
selves caused tile work to be stopL before in was completed, uiid it bus never been taken m hand 
again since. The name IJlm is suid to be derived from Utiura^ the north, and vah to flow, tho 
river at this parti<Milur point having u northward course. \ mango grove perpetuates the namo 
of its planter, Mohuna, brahman. 

104. ry //«ni, on the Jamuna. One of the confiscated Gujar villager. Jama, Rs. 1,441. A 
mango oi chard. 

105. D'mrao on the Agra Canal, given by Madho Rao Sindhia to Bui Kislmii, Shastri, and 
in I8tt2 couftrnied to his heire. The original zamiiidArs were Gujara, who sold biswas to 
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PcpulatioHt 

^ . 



No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

man. 

Tk)tal. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

lOti 

UnebA-gAnw ... 

823 

13 

836 

Gfijar community. 

Qfijar 

1,74^ 

707 

Undi 

876 , 

650 

926 

Musalrndn com- 

Malakdna.. 

881 






munity. 



108 

BAjipur by Basai 

AAi 

««« 

M. 

Madan G o p A 1, 

Uninhabited, 

278 


(Great). 




Kdyath ; Duli 
Edm, Gaurua. 



109 

K a m A I p u r, by 

••• 



Jats. ... 

JDitto ... 

179 


Nand-gAnw. 







no 

Khor by BarsAna, 

• •• 



Temple of LArli Ji 

Ditto ... 

202 





at BarsAna. 



in 

Lohrdri by Basai 

• •• 







(Great). 

/ 



BrAhmans 

Ditto ... 

234 


Kuyaths ; but both the old and new proprietors fell Into difficulties and to a great extent abau« 
doiied the village, whereupon it was occupied by a Jadun from Dig, named ParsA. Subse- 
quently tbe.Gujitrs returned, partially dispoasessed the Jidons and gave some of the land to 
lUm Bd, a Jat of Undi. There are now three thoks, one for each of the specified castes. A 
hamlet called Umar-pur is occupied by the zamindars of Ranwdri, who have 5 per cent, on the 
niuafidar’a rental ; the zamindars of Uinrao have 7 per cent. There is a rakhya of chUonkar 
treoR, an ancient temple of Bihdri and a pond called Kishori-kund. 

.100. Vnchd-gdnWf hy Barsdna, Here is a temple of Baladeva, built by Rdja Todar Mall. 
Khatri, Akbar’s minister, and a pond called Deva-kund, where a hiir is held on the forenoon of 
Bhddon sudi 12 by the pilgrims of tho Bau-jatra on their way to B.irsana. Jama, Ks. 1,325. 
p'our lumberddrs. 

107. f/ndt.— Given by Mddho Hao Sindhia to the temple of Kevava beva at Mathurd, 

There are four thoks of five bis was each. Jama, Rs, A sacred pond is called Prom'kund. 

In the mutiny the villagers, fighting with the Chhdtd people, bad two men killed. 

108. was formerly assessed with Lohrdrl. The separate jama is now Rs, 100. The 
old zamindirs were Bachhals ; now Daulat Kdm, Qaurua of Bhau-ganw, has eight biswas, and 
Madan Gopdl, Kdyath, of Mathurd, tho other 13. 

109. Kamdlpur is held by the Jats of Nand'gdnw, Jama, Rs. 910. 

110. Khor (i. e , khol, an * opening ’ between the hills) lies under the B irs&na range. It was 
given by Mddho.Rdo Sindhia to tlio temple qf Ldrii Jt and confirmed in 1845. The zamindArs 
have an annual allowance of Hs. 20. 

* , . 

111 . Lnhrdri used to be united with Hdji-pur. The separate jama is now Rs. 260. The Brdh- 
mans of pAsai have 13} biswas; Mod Kdm and Biiadeva, sons of ManasA Kim, the other 7}. 
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III.-PARGANA MATHURA. 

The Matliur& pargana is the last of the three lying to the west of the 
Janinna. It is the largest in the district, comprising as many as 247 villages an ! 
townships. Under the Jfit and Mahratta Governments of last century it- 
present area was in five divisions — Aring, Sonkh.Sonsa, Gobardhan, and Farrah ; 
Aring being the jdgir of Baja Bai, the queen of Daulat R&o Sindhia, who (if 
local traditions are to be believed) inherited alt the ferocious qualities of her 
infamous father Ghatgay Shirzi Rao, the perpetrator of the massacre of Punii. 
In 1803, when the country was ceded to the Company, two parganas were formed , 
Mathura and Aring, which were put under a single Tahsildar, who was stationed 
at the latter place ; and this arrangement continued till 1868, when his ottico 
was transferred to its present more appropriate location at the capital. The 
84 villages, that had previously constituted the Farrah pargana of the Agra 
district* were added in 1878. 

The first settlement was assessed at Rs. 5,149 for Mathura and Rs. 98,885 
for Aring, making a total of Rs. 1,04,034, which was gradually increased to 
Rs. 2,14,336; the actual area also having undergone considerable change. 
For, in 1828, after the conclusion of the war with Uurjan Sdl, 15 villages on 
tfio Bharatpur border were annexed, and about the same time several mtuifi 
estates in the neighbourhood of Mathura were rosiiinod. The first contractor 
for the Government revenue was a local magnate, whose name is still occasion- 
ally quoted, Chaube Rudra-man, who, after one year, was succeeded by Khattri 
Beni Ham. 

In addition to the City, it includes within its limits some of the most not- 
able places in the district— such as Brind^ban, Gobardhan, and R4dha-kund— as 
also several large and populous villages which are of modern growth and have 
no special characteristic beyond their mere s^izo, as Parson, Phondar, Usphar and 
others, each with two or three thousand inhabitants. The prineijial landed pro- 
prietors are the trustees of the Seth’s temple at Briud6-ban : GosAin Purushottam 
Lai of Gokul; the Raja of Awa; tho heirs of theLiilii B&bu, in Calcutta; 
and Seths Ghansy^m Das and Gobardhan Das of Mathur6 ; not one of 
whom resides immediately upon his estate. 

The predominant classes of tho population are JAts, Brahmans, and 
Ganrua Kachhw&has. The ancestor of all tho latter, by name Jasriij, is 
traditionally reported to have come at some remote, but unspecified, period 
from Amber, and to have established his family at the v illage of Kota, whence it 
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' pread on the one side to Jait, and on the other to Satoha, Giridhar-pur, Pali- 
khera, Maholi, Nalirauli, Naug&ma, Nawfida, and Tarsi; which at that time 
must have formed a continuous tract of country, as the villages which now 
intervene are of much more modern foundation. The estates continued for the 
TTiost part with his descendants till the beginning of the present century ; but 
seventy years of British legislation have sufficed to alienate them almost 
entirely. 

The most common indigenous trees are the- haMl^ remjay and kadamh: 
ind the principal crops tobacco, sugar-cane, ehana^ cotton, and barley ; hdjrd 
and jodr being also largely grown, though not ordinarily to such an extent as 
the varieties first named. Wheat, which in the adjoining parganas is scarcely 
ro be seen at all, here forms an average crop. The cold-weather instalment of 
the Government demand is realized principally from the outturn of cotton. An 
average yield per acre is calculated at one man of cotton, seven of jedr, three 
of hdjrd^ six of wheat, eight of barley, five of chand^ eight of tobacco, and ten 
and a half of gnr^ the extract of the sugar-caner The cost of cultivation per 
acre is put at lis. 7 for the kharif and Rs. 10 for rabi crops. The river is of 
little or no use for irrigation purposes ; but after the abatement of the rains 
it is navigated by country boats, which are always brought to anchor at night. 
Water is generally found at a depth of 49 feet bolow the surface of the soil ; 
and it is thus a matter of considerable expense to sink a well, more especially 
as the sandiness of the soil ordinarily necessitates the construction of a 
masonry cylinder. The Agra Canal has proved a great boon to the agri- 
culturist : it has a length of 16 miles in the pargana, from Konai to Sonoth, 
with bridges at Basonti, Aring, Sonsa, Lal-pur, and Little Kosi. 

ArTNG, nine miles from Mathurfc, on the high road to Dig, was, from 
1803 to 1868, the head of a Talisili, removed iu the latter year to the Civil 
Station. Near the canal bridge, the navigation channel to Mathura branches off 
on the one side and on the other a distributary, that runs through the villages 
of Uspliar and Little Kosi. Till 1818 the town was a j^gSr of a Kaslmiir 
Pandit, by name Baba Bisvan&th. On his death it was resumed and assessed 
at Rs. 6,447, which sum has subsequently been raised to Rs. 10,000, In 1852, 
the old Gaurua zamindars’ estate was transferred at auction to Beth Gobind 
Das, who has made it ])art of the endow’ineut of his temple at Brindd-ban. In 
the mutiny the rebels marched upon the place with the intention of plundering 
the treasury, but were stoutly opposed by the zaminddrs and resident officials, 
and driven back after a few shots had been fired. Laid Ram Bakhsh, the here- 
ditary patw'ari, who also acted as the Seth’s agent, was coDS])icuous for his 
loyalty, and subsequently received from the Guverament a grant of Rs, 1,000 
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and the quarter jama of tlie village of Kothra, which he still enjoys. The 
Tahsilddr, Munshi Bhajau Lai, also had a grant of Rs. 1,200, and smaller 
donations were conferred upon several other inhabitants of the town, chiefly 
Brdhmaps. It is much to be regretted that a mismiderstaiiding with regard 
to the management of the estate has arisen within the last few years between 
the Seth end his agent, the Ldld, which threatens to sever entirely the let- 
ter’s connection with the place. Aring is generally counted as one of the 
24 Upabans, and has a sacred pond called Kilol-kund,- but no vestige of 
any grove. Various mythological etymologies for the name are assigned by 
the local pandits ; but, as usual, they are very unsound ; probably the word is 
a corruption of Arishta-grama ; Arishta being the original Sanskrit form of ritha, 
the modern Hindi name of the Sapindus detorgens, or soap berry tree. The 
Gosains would rather connect it with Arishta, the demon whom Krishna slow. 
There is a school of the tabsili class (which hitherto has been liberally supported 
by Ldla Ram Bakhsh), a post-oflice, a police-station in charge of a Siib- 
Jnspector, and a customs bungalow, recently moved hero from Saloha. Ihree 
small temjdes are dedicated respectively to Baladeva, Bihari Ji, and Pipalesvar 
Mahadova; and the ruins of a fort constructed last century preserve the name 
of Phunda ll4ra, a Jdt, who held a largo tract of territory here as ajfigir under 
Riijd Surnj Mall of Bharat-pur. The Agra Canal passes close to the town, and 
is bridged at the point where it crosses’ the main road. The market day is 
Sunday. The avenue of trees extending from Mathurd through Arfng to 
Gobardhan was mainly planted by Seth Sukhanand. 

Aurangabad, originally a walled town, four miles from the city of Mathurd 
on the Agra road, derives its name from the Emperor Aurangzeb, who is said 
to have made a grant of it to one Bhim Bhoj, a Tomar Thdkur, with whose 
descendants it continued for many years. For some time previously to 1861 
it w as however held rent-free by a Fakir, Commonly called Bottle Shdh, from 
his bibulous propensities, a grantee of Daulat Rdo Sindhia. On his death it 
was assessed at Rs. 691, which was subsequently raised to Rs. 898. The place 
is frequently, but incorrectly, called Naurangabad. It also lias the subsidiary 
name of Mobanpur, from one Mohan Ldl, a Sanadh, a man of some importance 
wlio came from MAt and settled there last century. On the bank of the 
JamunA is an extensive garden, and on some high ground near tlje old 
Agra gate a mosque of the same age as the town, which presents rather 
a stately appearance, being faced with stone and approached from the 
road by a steep flight of steps. The weekly market is held on Friday, and is 
chiefly for the sale of thread and cotton. The Government institutions consist 
pf a police-station and a school. For the accommodation of the latter, which fop 
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some years past had borne an exceptionally high character, I had a handsome 
and substantial building erected, with pillars and tracery of carved stone, which 
now forms the most conspicuous ornament of the place. This was the last work 
that I completed before 1 left the district. A view is given of it as an example 
of the way in which the indigenous style of architecture can be adapted to 
ordinary modern rexjuirements. A reach of sandy and broken ground extends 
from the town to the river, where a bridge of boats affords means of communi- 
cation with Qokul and Mahdban on the opposite bank Aurangdhad is the 
chief place for the manufacture of wicker chairs and conches, which find a 
ready sale among the English residents of the adjoining station. 

SoNKH, on the road frpm Mathura to Knmbhir, is a very thriving and 
w’ell to do place, with a largje number of substantial brick-built shops and 
houses, many of them with carved stone fronts. Under the Jits it was the 
head of a local Division. It is said by the GlosAins — with their usual absur- 
dity— to derive its name from the demon Sankbflsur; but, according to 
more genuine local tradition, it was first founded in the time of Anang 
Pil, the rebuildder of Delhi, probably by the same Tomar chief, who 
has left other traces of his name at Son, Sonsa and Sonoth. Tlio ancestor 
of the present community was a Jat, by name Ahlad, whose five sous— A'sa, 
Ajal, Puma, lasiha and Sabjua— divided their estate into as many separate 
shares, which still bear their names and are to all intents and purposes 
distinct villages, with the Sonkh bazar as their common centre. This lies 
immediately under the Khera, or site of the old fort, of which some crumbling 
walls and bastions still remain. It was built by a Jat named Hati Singh, in the 
time of Suraj Mall of llharatpur, or Jawahir Singh ; but the khera itself mmst 
be many hundreds of years older. There are two market i)lHces in it, the one 
belonging to the Sabjua, tbo other to the Puma zamindars. The market day 
for the former is Thursday, for the latter Momlay. But a considerable amount 
of business is transacted every day of tbo week ; there being as many as 200 
baniyas’ shops and almost enough local trade to justify the incorporation of a 
Municipality. In Sabjua there are several extensive orchards of mango and 
her trees, with an octagonal stone chhattri (commemorating the grandfather of 
the jiresent lumberdar), and three masonry wells of exceptionally largo dimen- 
sions ; all attesting the greater wealth and importance of the Jat proprietors 
during the short period of the Bharat-pur Hegemony. Abont a mile from 
the ba/Ar, jnst across the Bharat-pur border, at a. place called Gnnsira, is a 
very fine masonry tank, worthy of a visit from any one in the neighbourhood, 
being on the same scale and in much the same stylo as the Kusum-Sarovar 
near Gobardhan. This was the work of the Rani Lakslimi, the consort of RAji 
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Hiindlifr Sirih, who also built tho boaiitirul kunj that boars her naino on the 
bank of the Janiuna at Hriinia-ban. Tho tank was not quito comploted at tho 
timo of her deaths and, aooordinfy to native custom, lias never been touched sineo. 
Adjoining it is an extonsivo walled ^]^ardori overgrown with khirnl and other 
trees that are sadly in need of tliitining. In tho centre is an elaborately carved 
stone plinth for a building that was designed but never executed. Though tho 
population of Sonkli exceeds 4,0d0, the school }ia.s an attendance of no more 
than sixty pupils, of whom only six are the son.s of the Jat zain-indars. The live 
pattis stand as follows: — 


Niiiiie, 


Ajal 


Ase 


I'uriiu 


Snl.jua 

Tflsiiia 


Total 



T ticks. 

LuMibcr- 

dars» 

AVclls. 

ropuio- 

tidft 


... 

4 

2 

3 


The Ajal thoks are eallctl Bha^^- 
mall, .Ittiiiaj, Sirmaur, and 
Kuiija. 

... 


5 

7 

.380 

A.se is now divided into two 
di.sLinct niahils. 

... 

2 

2 

6 

1,104 j 

1 

The Puma thuks arc uumed 
' Kisana and Isvar. 

... 

a 

4 

15 

2,017 

The Sahjua ; Biluchi and Bcwal. 



.3 

2 

415 

i he 'I'uBiha ; Taj, LT’ang and 
Mauoiiaj;. 


13 

j 

1C 1 

1 

.n 

4,111 



Wlu^re the road branches off to Gohardhun is a towered temple ot;Mah}idova, 
with a masonry tank of no great area hut very eon-<id(;ral>le depth, which was 
comineiieed twenty years ago hy a Ihiiragi, Ram Dds, It is now all but com- 
pl(ded, alter an outlay of Us. l.dUO, wliicli he laboriously eollectcd in small sums 
from the people of the neiglib.^urlioo 1, with the ex-joption of iis. 200 or 300, 
which were granted him from the balance of the Cliaukidari fund. Tho avenue 
of trees along the road between Sonkh and Q-obardhan was almost entirely 
planted by another Bair&gi by name 8dlagr6m, who began the work out of a 
donutien made him by the deceased Rdj«i of Bharat-pur on the birth of his son 
aiid heir. 
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Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

Acrenge 

No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

maiis. 

Total. 

caste. 

1 

Ahalviiganj 

318 

7 

325 

Bijay Lai, Saraugi, 

Chamfir ... 

964 

2 

Ahmal (Great) ... 

847 

26 

873 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kun- 
tel). 

729 

8 

Ahmal (Little) ... 

472 


472 

Ditto 

* Ditto ... 

760 

4 

I- Ajal ... 1 

195 

ttt 

196 

Dtto 

Ditto ... 

206 

6 

A jit Patti 

Akrur, a hamlet 
of (ihaurera. 

471 

... 

471 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1,035 

6 

Alha-pur ... 

80 


80 

Chunni Lai, J&t... 

Brahman 

iGautam). 

390 

7 

Anyor 

874 

769 

1,643 

Matakanas and 
Rr^limans, 

Malakana... 

2,034 

8 

Ariizi Shamilnt ... 

4 

... 

4 

J ats 

Bairagi ... 

40 

9 

Arhera, or Arahra, 

245 

86 

331 

B ilndeva Sinh, 
Brahman o f 
Gokul. 

Malakana 
and Chamar. 

901 


1. Ahahjd-ganj^ on the road to Mrindi-ban, was so named by Tiik^ Ji Holknr (who died 
17ri9 A. I).,) alter bis wife Ahalyi. A Bairapi by name Hsim Pas held it with the neij/hbouTing 
village of Dliaurera as a free grant from Siiidhia for some years, but it was resumed before the 
mutiny. The original zarntndara were Kachhwahiis, but now one brswa is held by (lautarn 
Brahmans, the remainder hy Bijay Ldl, Saraugi, son of Oiwan Sarh-gukh, whose ancestors were 
Diwdiis to the Maharaja of Jay-pur. There is some khadar land, but no irrigation from wells, 

2. Ahmal (Great) la so called after the village founJer, Ahmal, who cauio from Sonkh. 

3. Ahmal (Little) was founded from Great Ahmnl by one Sis Kam. After the mutiny it 
was conferred for a time upon ('haudbari D.iiilat Sinh . f Hal, who transferred it to Seth Goblnd 
Das ; but it was eventually restored to the old proprietors. 

4. Ajal. — See Sonkh. Jama, Bs. &7.S, 

5. Ajlt Patti. 'Sec Mangotla. Jama, Bs. 2,10a. 

6. Alha pur j on t\i<i Behli road, was settled some 200 years ago by oujC L61man, Qautam^ 
wh'> nsmed it after bis son Alklm. Ills descendants have now parted with almost all the estate 
to .hits and Khattri«. The village is held muiifl by the Gautams of the temple of Lakshrni 
jNailiyaii at Briiid«i-ban. Present jama, lis. 400. 

7. Ani/or, on the Qiri-nij, but ‘ at the other end ’ (anp or) from Gobardhan. Here arc two 
ancient lean pies dedicated to Gobind Devaand Raladeva, and a sacred tank, called Gobind kuiid, 
ascribed to Rani Piidmnvati, the waters of which are supposed to be very efficracious in the 
euro of leprosy The Find-dan, or offerings to the dead, in the ceremonial of the Sraddh, have 
as much virtue here as even at (iay i. There are 40 acres of woodland. The original occu- 
piintsare said to have been Kirars. Aftei the mutiny the village was conferred fur a time on 
Chaudhari Daulat Siuh, hut eventually restored to the existing stamindars. Jama, Rs 2,C50. 

8. Ardti S hdmil dt. -^Ooe of the eleven mahaisinto which the original village of Nainu Patti 
has been divided ; the other ten being Saida, Nagara Kal&n, Nagara Bhau, NaLOira -Bhunchha, 
Nagara Glianiya, Nagara Chauthaiya, Daum-pura, Janguli Bari, Kliilu, and Nj^gara Kanku. 

9 Arhera was founded some .W years ago by Bhoja, Malak&na, and the family of Ram 
Chand, Gnjar, from the ncighhouring village of Kota, Their desctndants continued to l>e the 
proprietors till recently, when their estate was pUtup to auction for arrears, and haa finally passed 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Parp^ana— (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

Ko. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

dusal- 

maos. 

Total. 

10 

Ariug 

3,981 

190 

4,171 

TempLeof Rang Ji, 

Gaurua, Jat, 
and Brah- 

6,508 







man. 


U 

ArCki M4min-flur, 

1,203 

28 

1>331 

Ganes Panda, 
Gujardti. 

Cbamar ... 

1,489 

U 

Asd 

380 


380 

Jat community .. 

Jat, (Kun- 
tel). 

470 

13 

Atas 

854 

358 

1,207 

Akaltnand Qosaiu 

Malakana... 

3,612 

U 

Aurang-abad Mo- 
han-pur. 

1,746 

541 

2,286 

Brahmans 

Baniya and 
Musalman. 

910 

16 

Xzani-abiid Sarae, 

1 

384 

9 

343 

Thakur community 

G a u r u a 
(Kachh- 
wiiha). 

136 

16 

Azum-pur 

96 

••• 

96 

Gujar community,,,, 

Gdjar 

265 


into the hands of B iladera Siiiffh, Brahman, of Gokul. The jama, now Ua. 1,600, was for iomo 
years previous lo 1811 enjoyed aa a free grant. 

10. .4rfa^.--See page 377- 

11. ArM Mumht pur, founded some 000 years ago by Nizam, Giijar ; Maluk, Br&hman 
Sanadh and l);iya Guurua, who came from across the Ganges and disposecssed the former 
occupiats. who were Kiilals. The founders’ descendants have now sold part of the village to » 
Gujarati Psiiula, living at Mathura, by uaine Gane^. Ttie jama (Kb. 1,949) was granted by 
Sindliia to t’liaubes Kesava Deva, Sukh Devs, and llatn Lai, of whom the lasUmentioned 
only survives, and his interest, which is only for life, has been transferred to b&h Kuiidau LuL 

la. See Sonkh. Jama, Rs. 1,073. 

13. Atas, on the hank of the Jaraund, ia divided into three Nagaras,"- Ata« Miyan, Atas 
Hindu, and Atas Devi. The founder, Mahta, Tomar, who expelled the Ki rare from the placil, 
had two 80 I 1 H, Makhu and Samar, of whom the former turned Muhammadan and took a» hU 
share the half of the estate, thence called Atas Miyan, while IiJb brother and his descendants 
kept Atas Hindu, bi.svtus known as Ata.s Devi, on account of a temple that buar.s tliat 
name, were originally c.<juferred on one Cbura, a Gujar servant, but have passed through vari- 
ous hands to AkaUnand, Gosain of the teuaplo of Sringir Bat at brinda*ban, who is also the 
tuuafidar, 

14. Aurangdhdd Mohatipur. •^Sce page 378. 

15 Azam'dbiiil SardCf outside the city of Mathura, on the Delhi road, derives its name 
from a very large saruo ascriia’d to Azam ShAh, son of the emperor Aurangzeb (see page 30), 
It covered a wider area even than tlie one at Chhala, and was most subatantia'Iy built, the 
foundations being sunk to an enormous depth, but there was little or no architocturut decora- 
tiuii. It is now a’ruin, and the umterials have been largely employed in paving the streets of 
the city. A« it stands at some distanoe from the now road, it had ceased to be of any iiae to 
travellcTS. The bind wus taken fr<»m the adjoining villages of Jay-Sinh-pur and Gobind-pur, 
and conferred on Madho Sinh, whose deacondants still rtf tain the greater part, though three 
biswas have passed to Durgii Prasad, Khattri. Jama. Ua. 359, 

16. Azampur, near Aurnng dlmd, was founded in the reign of Aurongzeb by Azam 
Khan, the Governor of Muthma from 1642 to 1645 A.D , who gave it to a servant, Gulab, 
Gnjaf. After the mutiny it was lempurarily conferred on Seth Roahan L&l. Jamai 31®. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — (continued). 





Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Predominaut 

caste. 

Acreage 

17 

Baburi 

... 

116 

77 

262 

Gosain Purushot- 
tam I/il. 

Malakana, 

640 

18 

Bachh-ganw 


2,024 

20 

2,044 

Jat community, 

Jat, (Kun- 
tel). 

3,694 

19 

Bajana 

- 

873 

12 

385 

Seth Ghan.s yam 
Das, mortgagee. 

Gujar and 
C)hainar. 

419 

20 

Bakir-pur 


209 

4 

213 

Gosain Purushot- 
tani Lai 

Sanadh ... 

686 

SI 

Barhota 


760 


777 

! 

Th&kur commu- 
nity. 

Gaurua 

(Kachh- 

waha). 

1,789 

22 

Basai 


140 


140 

GCjar community, 
The Raja of Awa, 

Gfijar 

307 

23 

Basonti 

••• 

640 

23 

663 

Gaurua( Ja- 
sivat). 

1,234 


17. Baburi^ ‘the babul grove,’ near the Agra road, was originally occupied by Kalals, 
who were ejected by one Mai, a Tarkan Gaiirua. One of his descendants turned Muhamniadan, 
adopting the name of Fatih Mubarak, and is the ancestor of the present Malakana family, Tlie 
village has beem divided into two malials, called Pachhwaiya and Purwaiya, of seven and three 
biswas respectively ; the latter was sold to l^achauri Ballabh Sinh of Maliaban, and has passed 
fr(un him to Gosairi Purus hot tain Lai. Babdri was part of the jagir of Baija Bai, wife of 
Daulat Hao Sindhia, and was originally included in the Sonsa, and later in the Aring pargana. 
After the mutiny the Malakana mahil was confiscated fora time and conferred on Seth Koshan 
L»l. The jama is Ks. G80. 

18. Btichh-gdnw, on the Bharat-.pi^r border. The predecessors of the present Jdt eamin- 
dars were Kiiars. Tliu place is said to derive its name from, and to have been the scene of, a 
famous incident in Kri8i»na\s life, who, when the jealous god Brahma took away the calves 
(baehhe) from his herd, at once created others to supply their place. The legend, however, has 
no ancient connection with the locality, and i.s referred to it simply in explanation of the village 
name. There is a weekly market on Monday, a halkabandi school, and four small temples. 
Jama, Hs. G,300. 

19. Bdjana was founded by two Gujars, Mohan and Baka, whose descendants transfer- 
red it to Chaubes, by whom it has been mortgaged to Gaur Sahay Mall (deceased) and Ghau- 
By am l)a.<;. The jama (now Ks. 648) was enjoyed by llukim Nam-dar Khfm till IS 17, when it 
was resumed. 

20. Bdhir-pur i^no called after A^am Khan Mir Muhammad Baklr, governor of MathurS, 
who changed its name from Kalyau-pur and bestowed it upon two Brahmans ; named Lilmaa 
and Lorha, that were in his service. It is now divided into five mahals, of which the largest 
one — beii.ir eleven bi.swas— is owned by Gosaiii Piirushottam Liil ; in the smaller the old Sanadh 
family still retain some interest. Jama, Rs. 727. Close to the junction of tlie boundaries of 
Bakir-pur, Giridharpur, and Mathura, may be traced a large ancient tank with a number of 
Buddhist stupas on its margin. 

21. Barhota —The predecessors of the present Gaurua zamindars were Kirars, There 
imx hadamb-hhandi 106 bfghas, with a temple of Buddhanand Laksbml Nardyan, built by 
Maogal Das, Balrugi, about a century ago. Jama, Rs. 1,600. 

22. Basai was settled by Gujars in Akbar’s reign. In 1868 it was divided into two 
equal ipahals called Uda and Kanha. 

23. Brt.voaO’, on the Agra Canal, with abridge and rest-house. The old Jas&vat family 
now own only 21 biswas, the Raja of Awa 15, and BrAhmaas the remaining 2^. Jams, Us. 1,360. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana continued). 


No. 


Popiditilttn. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant caste. 

Acreage. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musiil- 

nians. 

Total. 

24 

Bdthi 

: 1,759 

139 

1,898 

Mahnut Gobind 
Das. 

G.aurua (Kachh- 
waha). 

9,990 

2o 

Berka 

28S 

6 

289 

Thilkur commn- 
nity. 

Ditto and J At ... 

235 

26 

Bhadal 

863 

21 

874 

Brahman commu- 
nity. 

Sauddh 

1,^70 

2? 

j 

Bhiidar 

264 

... 

264 

Jat community ... 

Jat ... 

520 

28 

Bhagosa ... 

617 

... 

[ 617 

Brahman commu- 
nity. 1 

Sjuiadh 

1 

1,637 

29 

BhavHupura 

96^3 

1 

9:0 

Jilt community ... 

1 Jdt (Kutitel) 

388 


iil. Ddihi, on tho customs line between Hiitohaand Cluinmului, hns long been hcM mnafi, 
by the Gurus oi llie Usij.i of Bhurutpu?, for tlic use of the tcnipio of Sita Ram, of wljjch they are 
the hereditury mahiints. The sliriue. stands within the walls of the village fort, built 
by Mahaiil Rain Kishan Das in the time of .Suraj Mall. The first zamimhir.s were Kalals^ 
V»ul more reeeotly Brahmans and Kachhwiihds Ti»ey have soM 8 biswas of llieir e.state to the 
muafldar, wliich have now lieeii made a separate inahal The siiercd grove of Bahula-han, from 
wliich llie plaec derives its name (originally Bihulavuti) is separated from the village by a 
Inrgc poiul, wliich has three broad flights of mas«Miry steps in front of the little cell ealletl the 
Go Mnndir. In this is a has-relicf of the famous eow and it.s ealf witli their diviiu? protector 
(sec page 78). Clo.-ie by is a modern temple of Itadho Krishan or Hiliari .)j. (^n the ot her aide of 

the water is a ruinous temple in the old style of arehitecturc. dedicated to Murli Mnnohar, 
wifli a aihhara of curvilinear outline over the god^ and a mandap with thre e ojien arches 
on either side to serve us the nave. The building.s in the fort arc of snhstanlial eluiracter 
and comprise, besides tlie temple and ordinary domestic offices a court room wuth stone arcades^ 
the roof of vvhiv h commands a very extensive view of tlie count ry round as far as Mathura, 
Brindiiban, and Nundgaiiw. The front of the temple of Sita Itum is an interesting and .suc- 
cessful siiccimen of architectural eclecticism; the pillars being thoroughly Hindu in their 
proportions, but with capitaia of semi-Coriulhian design; not unlike some early adaptation# 
of Greek models found in the ruined cities of the Eu/.hf/ai The Gosaiii htdongs to tlie Sri 
Sumpradayu, The txm is one of the ntations of the Bau-jatra, and the uiela is lie Id in it on 
Blis'idon budi 12. A halkabaiidi school. 

25. licTka, <thc her tree grove,’ was originally held hy Kirars, but refounded by one 
Balaram, the ancestor of the present zaminaars. dania Us, 61)7. 

26. Bhadul was divided in 1851 into two nnha’s, the one of 11,{, the other SJ biawas, 
and this hitter has been again subdivided Into four, B )Lh Avere long mortgaged to Jugal l.)as[ 
Bairagi, and Sita Ham Khattri, but h.ave now been redeemed with the e.veeption of a small 
share, of which the Biirivgis have aerjuired absolute possession. Jama, Rs. 1,900. 

27. Bhaddr^ founded by Tndra and Lahiian, Bhadauriyu Tuakurs, whence the iiamo. 
There is a fort built by Miin Singh, Jat, and a masuury tank due to Incha, zamindar. 224 bi- 
phas arc occupied by a dahar. Jama, lU 710 . lii the mutiny the zamiiidars were attacked by 
the peoide of SInga and had to flee to Rlicnchri. 

28. Bhago^a.-^The jama (Bs. 1,669) is appropriated to the maintennnee of the temple 
of Harideva at Gobardhan (see page 282). The old zamindars were Kirurs; are now San6dhs. 

29 Iihavaiipura.~^in\p of the villages conferred for a time, after the mutiny, on Chau- 
dhari Daulat Singh. Jama, Rs. 1,009. BidhmauB are now Bharcholders to a small extern. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathurd Pa?ya;ja-— (^coatinued). 


No. 

Name. 

Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 



Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Predominant caste. 

Acreage. 

30 

Bijapur ... 

459 

26 

486 

Prasadi Lai, 
Chaube. 

Cbamar ••• 

815 

SI 

Bor i pa 

728 

60 

778 

Jdt community ... 

Jdt (Ruotcl) 

1,496 

32 

Brindd-ban 

20,160 

830 

20,996 


Brdhmans and 
Gosains. 

2,027 

33 

Onbatikra... 

667 

23 

690 

Banmali Charan 
Dds, Mahant. 

Gaurua 

1,364 

34 

Chili rora ... 

394 

13 

407 

... 

Lodha 

746 

36 

Datiya, 5 
bisAvas. 

71 

... 

71 

Brahman commu- 
nity. 

Sanddh 

160 


; 30 . Bijapur, fouuded «60 years Bgo hy Bijay Singh, Riijput, who took half of the village 
of Narhiiuli and callca it after his own name. Till 1841 it was all mud0, and 403 bighas arc so 
still, held by a Chaube, who also owns 16 biswas of the zamindiri. The Government jama 18 


ai. The old zamiiidars were Kirars ; the present arc Jats and Dhfisars. Jama, 

Rs 2,107. 

32. /?n«J<f6an.— Sec chaps, Vllf. and IX. For some unexplained and inexplicable reason, 
oflace clerks gcni rally prefer to write the name of this town in Persian characters as Bindraburid, 

33. ChhaUkrety on the Dehli road, was founded by Munu, Jama, and Bor. three Kach- 

wahiis, who arc said to have come from Riil, fourteen generations, i.r., about 300 years ago Their 
desccudiuits now retain only 1} biswa, the rest having been sold to the mahant of the temple 
of Syam Snndar at Briuda-bnn, who is also muafldar. Thev say that the name of the place 
when their ancestors first occupied it, was the same as now, and that it refers to the six (chka) 
sakhi-s or companions of Badhfi, whose gupt bhavan, or unseen abode, is one of the sites visited 
by pilgrims. Another local explanation of the name is that it refers to the six villages each 
of which lied to cede part of its land to form the Kachhw alias’ new sottlcraent. There is a 
rahbya, wherein the trees are chiefly kadambs of small growth, though old, mixed with dhak 
nim, kaiil, and hins, and in it is a highly vcueraled shrine, dedicated to Gar 6r Gobind. Tiie present 
building, wTilch is small and perfectly plain, enshrines a black atone image of the god Gobind 
mounted on Garur. Cloac by is a cave with a longisli flight of winding steps simiily dug in the 
Boil, Imi no one can penetrate to the end on account of (he fleas with which the place swarms 
On Sawan Sudi 8. during what is called Wm punch tirath ka mda, the temple is visi’.ed by a largo 
number of pilgrims; the other four holy places being Madhiiban at Maholi, Santanu-kuiid at 
Satoha, Gokarnesyar at Mathura and the B-aliraa kund at Brinda-ban. Tiiere is a second fair 
on tire day after the floli, and n third on the full moon of Jeth The revenue of the village all 
goes to the temple of byam Sundar at Brinda-ban. The local Blirinc lies no endowment Jn a 
field immediately adjoining the homestead are some fragments of Buddhist rails. Thc.se were 
probably brought from the G«)bind-kund, about a mile away, where some ancient building niiiet 
once have stood. For digging the foundations of the small masonry ghat there, some 20 years ago. 
it is said that aome large ficulptures were discovered ; but as they were mutilated, no one took the 
trouble to remove them. 1 told Kfirba — the Puj&ri,—to let me know' when the tank was dry 
enough to allow of excavations being made, but I left the district before any such opportu- 
nity occurred. er « 

(^^hhtrora(Chhiiwa’-pura.)ftimn^ed by Mao and Muuohar, two Lodhaf, who came with 
Raja Jasaraj, Kachhwahl, from Amber, and settled first at Kota, and thence removed to Cnhl- 
rora, which they named after a relative Clihitar. Tne zamindars are now Bairdgis. Khattria 
Bauiyn^, and Dhusnrs. Tne jama pis. I,420j till 1817 was enjoyed by a Chaube named Nand 

V Dtlhi Emperors, in the present map 

of the district this place 18 spelt JuUrewruh I ^ ^ ^ 
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Alyliahetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 

Hindus, 

Musul-^ 
mans \ 

Total. 

Predominant caste. 

Acreage. 

36 

Datiya, 15 
biswas. 

258 

29 

287 

Brahman commu- 
nity 

! 

GauruaandJat 

602 

37 

Daulatpur... 

151 

279 

430 

Mewati community 

Mewati 

403 

36 

Daumpurd 

168 


168 

Jat community .. 

Jat (Euntcl) ..J 

68 

89 

Dhan ganw 

1,047 

28 

1,075 

Gujarati Brahm.ni 

Gautua 

1,522 

40 

Dhaurera ... 

1 

96 

... 

96 

Gosain Puruahot- 
tam Lai. 

Brahman 

1,267 

41 

Dyoscras .. 

1,132 

494 

1,626 

Widow of liar Pra- 
sud, purohit. 

Ditto and Mewati, 

2,804 

42 

Gauesara .. 

745 

3 

j 748 

Brahman commu- 
nity 

Brahman 

1,145 


37. Daulatpur derives its present name from Datiiat Sinh, Mc5wati,to whom it was given 
hy Kija Suruj Mall. The old name was Lechora, and the zamindars Jaiavats. Jama, Ba. 660, 

38. Sec Nainu Patti. 

3<». Dhntt gdnw, founded by Ati-bal, aTarkan Gaurwn, who came from Sarsa and expelled 
the Kinira. Till 1825 the village was included in the Farrah pargana of the Agra district. 
Jama, Ks. 2,199. 

40. Dhaurcra, on the Jarauna, beiwoen Mathura and Brinda-ban, was also called Shah- 
abad. The village founders were Kaclihwahas, from whom the estate has passed to (ioHtUn 
Purusholiam L:U. At the small hamlet of Akrur, which is populated entirely by Gosains, i$ 
the ancient, temple of Bihari Ji, better known by the name Bhatrond, where a mela is held on 
the full moon of Kartik. (See page 114.) Jama, Us. 1,000. 

41. .Dj/oserus.^ThQ name la said t'> be derived from the Rishi Durvasaa, and the pond is 
shown where he is .said to have practised penance : but the derivation does not appear very 
probable. The old zamindars w'cre Br4hman.s and .Fasavat.s j the present proprietor is Uadha, 
widow of liar Prassid, the purohit of the U&ja of Blmrat-pur. Jama, R«, 3,003. There Is an 
old rock fortress in Jaypur, on the road from Agra to Ajmer, with a somewhat similar name, 
liyonsa; there may he some historical or etymological connection between the two. Possibly 
the last syllabic represents an original rrf.v/i fra. ft occurs in two other village namea in the 
district, Chnundras and Murseras, which might be corruptions of Chatnunda-rdshtra and Mur- 
nan-rasbtra. But ? for Surdshtra becomes Burat. 

42. Oanisnraj founded by one Giir Deva from Bssiya in Bharat-pur, whose descendants 
still retain 16 biswas. With the exception of 316 bighoa is biswas, assessed in 1854 atBs. 29Q 
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Alphahetical TAst of Villages in (he Mathura Pargnna — fconfinti^d). 





Population. 




No. 

« 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste 

\ creage 

43 

G&nthauli 

1,467 

23 

. 1,490 

liar riml, B ah- 
mun. Roshan 
Lai Kl attri. 

>anidh 

2,360 

44 

Ghalara Patti ... 

S28 

2 

230 

J4t community... 

Jit (Kuntcl), 

672 

45 

Giridhar-pur 

210 

... j 

210 

Mahant Rishan 
Das. 

iaiiriia 

435 

46 

Gobardhan (Brah- 
man an). 

1,750 

8 

1,768 


Brahman. * 


47 

Gohardhan (Gan- 
riia). 

2,244 

196 

2,439 

... 

Gaurua. 


48 

Gohind-pur 

66 

1 

67 

Br&hmans ... 

Chamar 

465 

49 

Gop41-pur •*. 

17 

•M 

17 

Ram Bakhsh and 

1 Zahiiiyu, Baul* 

Jat (K lintel) 

208 

60 

Hakim-pur 

416 

12 

428 

1 yas. 

Jat community.,. 

Jat ... 

501 

61 

ludau 

1,227 

... 

1,227 

Jit community... 

Ditto 

1,319 

62 

Jaebaunda •*. 

87 s 

2 

875 

Temple of Rang 
Ji. 

Gaurua 

(Kachhwihft). 

3,640 

53 

Jait 

1,743 

89 

1,832 

lleirB of Lalii Ba- 
bu 

Gaurua ... 

3,926 


and called Maliul Hanibha Chaubin, after the name of the la-?! grantee, the whole village is 
enjoyed mu6fl by Raghu-nrr.h, Bhiii. There Is a yArfri of 31 bighas. A bridge across the 
navigation channel on the road to JJathi. 

43. iidniheuli, on the road to Dig. Here is a sacred pond culled GuJal-kund, with a tem- 
ple and dhaim-salii. The old zauiinilurs were Gujara, Jasavats, and Brahmans, of whom the 
last named stiil remain, while the others have been Biiporsedod by Khattris, Jama, lls. 2,987, 

44. GhAiam^Vatti, See Maugotlu. Jama, Ks, 1,730. 

46, Giridhar-pur so called from Giridhar, a Kardiwaha, who came from Satoha. His 
descendunts have sold the greatt*r part to the mudddar, the muh&nt of the h^mple of Dan Itac 
at Brinda-bati. There is an old temple of Devi. 

46-47. Gobtirdhan. — See page 278. 

48. Gohind-pur has never been assessed, being held mnaf by the heirs of Jagannath Bhat, 
who arc at the present time Gobardhan-ndth, Malhura-uath, Gopi-ndtb, and Som-mlhi. 

60. —So railed after the founder, a physician at the Emperor’s court. The 

zaminddts were Kirdrs, arc now Paehandra and Kuddr Jats and Baniyas. Here is u dliann-fiji’d 
built by Sobha, Ohaube. The village, divided by recent Batwdra into three niahdls, of I2, 6, and 
2 biswas respectively, was after the mutiny confiscated for a time and bestowed on Chandhari 
Danlat Singh. 

51. So called after the founder, a Jdt, from Baclih-gdnw, wlio expelled the old oc- 

cupants, Kirars. Seven of his de.scendants have given tlirir names to as iminy nogarita^ Sabala 
Deviya. Slicra, Gulal, Afaruf, llarpal, and Shaft. Janra, Rs. 2,200. ‘ * 

62. Jachaunda, on the road to Dig. Purchased from the Gauruas by Saiyid Imddd AH 
JDcputy Collvctor, and sold by him to Swdmi Uangachiirya. Jama, Bs. 2,3(!0. 

53, Jaif. — On the Dell i road. Police station, district post-nfiiec, and ha^ka^'andi .school. 
Was founded by Raja Jasaiaj, K^ichbwaha, from Kota, and tr an sf erred by his descenduiiu in Idli 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargama — (continued). 



Population. 




Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

(uaii.s. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage 

Khamiui 

647 

68 

716 

Tulsi Ram, B iniya 

Gujar 

846 

Khilu 

756 

12 

767 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kuntel) 

623 

Ivoila ’Ali-pur, 

667 

17 

684 

The Raja of i^W'a, 

Brahman and 

1 C'hiimar. 

1,6S8 

Ronai 

954 

21 

975 

[Jddou 

1,894 

Kosi (Little) ... 

737 

30 

767 

Temple of Rang Ji 

G a u r u a 
( I’arkars). 
Gaurua and 
Chanuir. 

1,874 

Kota ... 

j 486 

14 

600 

Janaki Prasad of 
Raya. 

1,316 


6S. Kfidmini, on the roa'l to Gobardlian, originally belonged to Kaehhwihas and QujarSy 
)m whom it has passed to I’nlsi Uatn, modi of the U-Aja of Bharar,*pur. Jama, Rs. l,50J. 


6 !). K/idu.— See Nainu Patti. 

70. Koila'Ad'pur^ on the Jamunn opposite Gokul, was held muafl by Muniwar Ali Shah of 
?ra, till his death in 18ai» when it was r(?anmod, Tlu; jama is now Us. 1.617. It was once two 
jtinct villages, Saniidh llpadhyas being the zatniuddrs of Ivoila and Gatiruss of ’Ali-pur. Part 
now owned by Go.saiu Piirnshottam Ldl. There are a sarac and mosque, built by Bhdri 
!gam in the style of those at Chamuha and Chiiata, but now all in ruins. 

7 1 . Knnai, on the Agra Canal, was sold to the Uajd by Kesavanaiid, Gonain of the temple of 
ingui'bat at Briiida-ban. Jama, Us. 1,550. There is a ra/iht/d of very conniderublc extent, with 
jine group oC kadatub trees in the centre, <01 the margin of a large pond ; the whole forming a 
ry pieUirenqiic spot. On tlie outskirts of tiih /tfulamf^-khandi, in addition to the usual busbe-s 
fdns snd huril, niid many chhovhar^ roinja. and labera trees, there are several of the rarer akol 
d the silwra, and also by a second p-ind one venerable specimen of the pilukhauf a variety of 
a fig genus, scarcely found anywhere else in the district, with foliage resembling that of the 

and I’rnit like the r)ni/<ir. There is a temple of Uevi, a substantial brick-built pyramidal 
wer, partly in vnins^ with elaborately carved jarabs and lintel 10 its doorway and many frag- 
ents of sculpture of a somcwliat earlier date. Also a airiall stone ckhattri in memory of Jasu, 
i olHcer in the service, of tbo Bh:»ial-pur Kdj, whose grandson, Pilambar, is still living in the 
llage. A«ljoining it i.h a very large and deep well, the wjiter of which is so brackish that it 
impossii)le to use it for any purpose whatever. The want of good water is general through- 
it the whole of the village, and in consequence 1,418 higluis of land arc now lying waste out 
I a total urea of 3,868. The canal w ill probably cause a great part ot this to be brought under 
dtivation ; but there is some dilHculty in the matter, for 750 bjghas, including 575 of waste 
e west of the canal, and can only bo re.-whed after going nuind either by tlu^ Basonti or 
bacna bridge, each being more than two mile.s distant from the village The objection to 
juiuUng a suhonihiutc hamlol across the canal is ilnit no water tit foi drinking purposes can bo 
btiilnod there. The inhabitants are petitioning for the c instruction ot an additional bridge. 

72. Aou {LUth:), on the B!iarat-pur road, has a bridge over the Agra Cnn.al and reat- 
o\is« , a temi.lt* of Bilujri Ji, and ,an old mud-built sarae. There is a market on Saturdays, 
an a U^. 3,000. The masonry wells, of \yhic.h one occurs here and others at intervals along 
he road, were, sunk at the cxpeii.so of a Uaiii of the prcsmit Bharat-pur t’hief,a daughter of the 
b.ija ot Pnttittla. Near the bridge arc two bungalows,--oiif for the canal, ilit other tor the 
hisloms Uej ai lment. 

73. Kota, on the Delhi road, is said to have been once called Katak-ban. The ancestor ^of 
he old Kaehhwahii zamiudara was one Jas-aj fr«Mii Amber, whose descendants sobf the e.'-tate to 
lardeva Diisaml Baladeva Dus, the heirs ot f^arang Da-*, who had been iiiudtiddr till bis death 
n 1850 . 'Phti (Government assessment is now Us. J,8i5. Jain- ki Prasad, ban iy a of Raya, now 
J 1 WU 8 I'Ji biswiis, the remaining t hiswa being administered by the Court of Wurdu on behalf 
1 Uiudeva Piat^ud, graudbou ol Duiga i'rasad. 



’ PAftQANA MATHUEA. 


Alplia^ical List of Villcujes in the Af aihurd faryana— (continued ). 
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Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Ko. 

Name. 

llinduB 

M usal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

74 

Kothra ... ; 

329 

... 

329 

Ram Bakhsh of 
Aring. 

Jit (Kuutel) 

612 

76 

Kuujera 

704 

26 

729 

Jadon community. 

Jadon 

1,^27 

76 

Lfil-pur 

670 

5 

676 

Kalara Brahmans, 

Jogi 

1,664 

77 

lAr-pur 

282 

66 

348 

Srfdhar, Chaube, 

Brahman and 
Malkina. 

1,127 

78 

Lorha Patti 

1,634 

46 

1,680 

Jdt community ... 

Jit (Kantel) 

1,663 

70 

Madan-pura 

108 

6 

118 

Mir Madad Ali, 
road contractor. 

Ahir 

392 

80 

M4dho-pur 

227 

16 

243 

Mah&r&ni, sister of 
Sydma Prasad, 
Tahslldar. 

Mallih 

228 

81 

Madhuri-kund ... 

1,112 

221 

1,333 

Thakur community 

Qaurua 

(Kachhwaha 

1,546 


74. Kothra ’--’The jama iw Rs. 1,000 ; but since the mutiny only Ks. 760 are paid to Go- 
vernment, the balance being a grant to the lumberdar for his good services. 

76. Kunjera^ or Kunj-ban, has a sacred pond called Baladeva-kund, with a small temple 
bearing the same title. Jama, Rs. 2,271. The old zamindars were Jasdvats, are now Jadons. 

76. Ldl-pvr, on the Sonkh road, with a bridge over the Agra Canal, founded by one Lain, 
Gaurua, was in the time of Thikur Churii-raani of Bharat-pur held as jagir by Mumrez, Jat. 
Jt was subsequently resumed, but the zamindari was confirmed to his heirs, who transferred it 
to a family of Kutara Braivinan!*. One of the latter, by name Khunidni, purohitot the Rdna of 
Dhol-pur, was killed by the Jats in the mutiny. 

77. Ldr-pur, was founded by a Tarkar named Lamm, who came from across the Ganges. 
Of his desc’Ciulants, Gangs, the owner uf 6 biswas, turned Muhammadan ; other 5 biswas have 
been sold to Sarwar and Paucham, Brahmans; the remaindur c*onti nued with the Hindu portion 
of the old family till recently, when the entire villasc was purchased hy Sridhara, Cliaube. 
He also owns 7^ biswas of the Hamlet ol Mani Katn, while the other 1 biswag are held as a 
separate maliHl by Brfihmens of a different family. Ldr-piir was hedd miiaf by bahideva, Go- 
H»in, a disciple of Swiinii Ilaribans, by giant of Madho Kao Siudliia, till 185G, when it was 
assessed at Ks. 850, 

78. Lorha-Palii^ on the Sonkh road, is so called after its founder. The originul zamindars 

•were Kirdrs. Jama, Ks. 3,800. ^ 

79. Madan purat Jamuna and liable to diluviun, was founded by an Ahir from the 

neighbouring village of Karmiul. Ills descendants have transferred it to contractor Mir Madad 
AH. Till 1861 it was part of the j&gir of Fakir Bottle Shah of Aurangabad. Jama Hs. 350. 

80. Mddho-pur, on the Jainuua adjoining the cantonments, was formed out of Mathura, 
Jamalpnr, and May Mirza])UP hy Salim Shah sonic 300 ye-irs ago, who gave it lo a Mallah, 
Chaina, It was cojifisciited after the mutiny, and conferred, first on Seth Koshan lAl. but final- 
ly on randit Durgti Pr«s4d, Deputy Collector, In consequence of diluvion, the jama has beeu 
reduced from Rs. 382 to Rs. 250. 

81. JUfddhuri-liHTtdy oil the Agra Canak is now divided into three mahala, called Ram*ba1, 
Durhal, and Magol. The kuiid is snid to be named after one of Radha’a eompanions ; and bath- 
ing in it on a Wednesday is thought to be sure to bring as much good luck .as a visit to 68 placc.s 
of rllff’hnage. There is a temple of Mnhan-ji and a nameless Chlmltri in a garden. The old 
zamindars were Kirar^, are row Kachhwahns. For their good conduct in the mutiny they 
received a donation of Rs. 400, and one year’s jaraa, Rs. 1,3 17, was remitted A halkabandi 
ecliool. 
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PAROANA MATHITB*. ' 


Alphahetiml List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — (ccnH^naed). 



Name. 

Population 


Principal proprie- 
tors. 

PrcdoiniuaiH 

caste. 


No. 

Hindus. 

1 

Mu.f^^al- 
mana. ' 

Total. 

Acreage. 

fiS 

Maghera 

Maholi 

788 

8 

791 


Rralnn a n 
( Gaul am ) 

1,290 


1,11.3 

64 

1,167 

Heirs of UldBab , 

Gaiirua 

2.870 

84 

Malirauli ... 

1,507 

46 

1,65.8 

Ii6,dh4, widow of Har 

G a n r u a 

2,901 


May Mirza-pur... 




Pr.'ipa !, Purohit.) 

•''Jasavat.) 

85 

624 

4 

628 

Seth Mangi Lai 

iaurua and 

296 


M«lh(5 





Ghninir, 


86 

977 

14 j 

991 

J4t community 

Jat Kuutel j 

9!»2 

87 

Mali-arae 

Mangotla 

600 

...* 1 

601 

Ditto 

JsU ... 

1 640 

88 

Maro’a 

.3:15 

324 

659 

Tliakur commnnity, 

Mewati 

: 1,258 

89 

Masum-na|.’ar ... 

209 

5 

214 

Paramduand Mis 

Gfijar 

390 


«2 Mayhera is liolil miiif ( 13 - Naud KuiiwoA, Bliat, of Briiid^ban. Tbo zatuindira were for- 
merly Kirar-', jiro now Abivlsis 


8 :J. Mahnlij e , Madhu-puri, vfa^ rcfoundod by two Kaohhwahag, Raj-dcva and Bhoj-deva 
the sons or Jasraj Kota. The eitmte eontlnned with their descendoots till ] 8 ia, when it w.as 
sold for the insignificant sum of Ks. 000 to tlio litila Babu Tne jama la now Ra. ,^ 39 . Thou»(h 
so (dose t . the oily the, village was* lon« the head of a pargana. and oven suhRequenlly was under 
Aring, not lieing included in the Mathura pargana till 18«0 The sacred grove of Mall)U-bafi 
but a bare and dreary spot fringed with a single lino of /tuiamb tr(‘es. Tiie adjoining tarrk 
which swarms with snakes— not of a vtmom<ius (Jescriptiou— is enclosed with nia^onrv w’all.s 
and liights of steps ; and let info one of the piers is a tablet with a dt'frtced insciription ‘bearing 
apparently the dafe 1702. The work is said to have been repaired by the Mahiatla 

KininajiBii. The temple on the margin is known by the title of Knnwar Kalyan Rde and 
adjoining it is a suhstantially-bnilt Baithak.or rest-house, for the ar^commodation of the Ciosain 
on his annual visit in the month of Bhadim. On the other side of the village, encireded by a 
btdr of /tins jiiii;.de with a few r.-mja and sahora trees, is a steep hlij. called Dhnivudfla covered 
with broken bricks ; and in front of the Bairagi s cell, on its r-ummit, I noticed (January I 8 ’' 4 ^ 
the ctoss-bar of a Buddhist railing. From t-his point to the temple of Ivesava Deva i?i Mathurfi 
the distance in a straight line across the lieldB can scarcely be much more thsn two miles With* 
out any leading (luestion on my part the villagers repeated the tradition that the Jamuna used 
to flow immediately under the hill. 


84. jMafirduh, probably a corruption of MahiMImra puri, has a kadamb.khamli of 18 biglna 
and two small temples. Tlio old zamindars were Jasiivats ; the present pronrieloi is thp 

of Har Prasad, the Purohit of the Rija oi Dharat-pur. Jama Us. 3,0 o. 

85. Mill/ ATirzapur. on the Jamuna adjoining the c-intourncnts, was foundol hv Riina Baha 

dur, a Tomar from I>elhi, w^ho named it after his son Miya Ram From his heirs it has rassed 
to Soih l^Iangi Bal. For a few years it waa held muaf bv Haknn N4m-dar Khan The nreB#.nt 
jama, liable to revision, a.s the stream affects the area, is Us. if 87 . * 

86 . Mam nnd the village of Stuga were founded by the two b .ns of onr^ Mahta who eulh^d 

them after their own names. On the road t#.Matliur& is a dharm-sttia, built by Manasa liam 
bahukar, of kuinbhir, about 35 years ago. Jama, Kg 2 , 200 . ^ 

87. Malsarde ha? passed from the old Kirar zaniinddrs to Siininwir Jdts, Jaoia, Ra. 1,287. 



^Svd ® ““ Tiiuraday and a balkab'fi- 


88 Afarora, held muaf by Nand-kisbor and Zabiriya, Brahmans. Tlio.old aamindars were 
Kirars. arc now .TasaraU and Cbaarasiya Bifiliinans; these latter being a branch of the Gaur 
tribe from Mewat A pond bears the name of Barokhar. ^ uaur 

'T rteritres its later name from Maafim All 

Amil oi Mathur.r under .Najat Khan, i t was founded in the first iudance by Bhoj-deva and' 



PAROANA MATHUBX, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathurd Pargana — (continued). 




Population 

• 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 

Hindus 

Musal- 

Qians. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

90 

Mathura (Oity)... 

46,03fl 

8,291 

64, .324 

Heirs of Lala 
Babfi. 

...* 

3,284 

91 

Mora M. 

927 

21 

948 1 

Seth Gobardhan 
D&s. 

Gaurua ... 

1,626 

92 

Miiham mnd-pur, 

fil3 


1 

613 

Br6bman commu- 
nity. 

Brahman... 

50.3 

93 

Mukund-pur ... 

420 

23 

, 443 

Seth Mangi Lai... 

Jit 

492 

94 

Mukharui 

682 

9 

691 

Brahman commu*- 
nity. 

Sauadh ... 

971 

9o 

Miiresi 

751 

6 

756 


Brahman. . . 

964 

90 

Murscras 

1,041 

18 

1,069 

Gobardhan Sinh, 
Jat. 

Gaurna(Ja- 
B i v a t ) 
and Jat. 

2,200 

97 

Murshid-pur 

73 

... 

73 

Br6hman commu- 
nity. 

Brihmao... 

106 

98 

Nabi pur 

283 

10 

299 

1 

Heirs of Lala 
Balm. 

Gaurua and 
Chamir 

1,176 


Kaj-dtra, sons of dasrfij, Kaclihvrilifi, from Kota, who pavp it to their foster-father, Buddha, a 
Gujar. With his devseeudauta it coutiiiued till 1810, when it was boujyht by Gdjar Mall, sou of 
Dayanand Misr, and father of the present proprietor. It was part of the jagfr ot Bii'ja B&i till 
J80(i, when it was first assessed |t Ils. 450. 

91. /1/ora, given mu6f by Sindhia to Gopal Bhat, whose bfirs retained the half jama till 

1841, when it was settled with the Kachhw^bd zanimdars at Us. I,fi00. It has now passed to 
Seth Gobardhan In the mutiny one of the old zamindiis, Chhftar, took a prominent part, 

looting all the adjoining villages ; ho died in jail. 

93. Muhammad’pur, known on the spot only by its older name of Parsoli, is so called after 

Muhammad Sliali, in wlio^e time it was resettled by some Brjihmans from the neighhouritig town 
of Gobardhan. Herr is lire ChaiidrR-Sarovar, a fine octagonal tank with a temple of Hachhmati 
both constructed by Raja Nahar Smh ot Bharat-pur. Jama, lis. * 

93 Aft/AMnd-pur, so called from the founder, a Mahrattii. Subsequently* it 5 \as occupied 
by some Jats from Kamar, named Hulah Ld>, Sfsa, Bhoja, aud Jawahir, with whose descendants 
it continuiii till after the mutiny. Jama, Rs 1,047. 

94. Mukharait is held muM by Mahaut Ufim Bakhsh. The old zamindars were Kirars, are 
now Sauadhs, Dhu.'^ars and Balr&gis. In 1888 it was divided into three mahaN, Jama, R«. V'3(i0. 

95 Murefiif on the Bharat- pur road, U held rauaf by the temple of Ganes at Jay-sin h-pura. 
The founder was a Braliman from Kumbhir, named Bas. A police out -post. 

96 AJurseras, bought by the Jdts from the old Gujar and Jasavat zamindiirs. Jama 
Rs. 1,900. 

«7. AJurnhid-pur, on the Jamuuii, adjoining the city, derives its name from the lopal gover- 
nor, Murshid Kuli Khdn It WHS first assessed in 1841. The jama, which varies according to 
the course of the river, i* now Rs, 430, The descciKhints of ^at Ham, 8ana<lh, tlie village 
founder, still hold 7^ bisVas ; Syam L4l and Matiho Lai, sons of Shankar Lai, the old Mukad* 
dam of the city, 6 biswas ; Naud-kijbhor, Baniya, other 6, and Ilardeva Prasad, Kliattri, the 
remaining 

98. Nabi-pur derives its name from Abd-ul-nabi, the founder of the mosque in the centre 
of the city It was sold by the Kachhwahi zauiiodirs to the RaAi Kaitani, the widow of the 
UlkBabu. Jama, Rs. 1,700. 
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rAROANA MATHtTRX. 


Alphahetieal List of Villages in the Mathurd Pargana — (coniinued). 





Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tora. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 


Name. 

Hindus. 

Muaal- 

mttus. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

9U 

Nagara Bh&u ... 

44 

... 

44 

Btiladova Misr and 
Bbigirath. 

Jdt (Kun- 
tel). 

252 

100 

)} 

Bhunchha, 

227 

... 

227 

Jdt community... 

Jdt (Kun- 
tel). 

120 

101 

>» 

Chauthaiya, 

83 


83 

Jdt oommanity... 

Jdt (Kun> 
tel). 

272 

1 

102 

1 Nagara Jhinga ... 

407 

21 

428 

Jdt community... 

Jit (Kun- 
tel). 

678 

103 

» 

Gaju ... 1 

413 

4 

417 

Brdbman commu- j 
nity. 

Sandclh ... 

239 

104 

It 

Ghaniya ... 

262 

i ^ 1 

266 

Jdt community... 

Jdt (Kun- 
tel). 

92 

106 


Kalan ... 

416 I 

... 

41B 

Jdt community... 

Jdt (Kun- 
tel). 

231 

106 

»» 

Kanku ... 

144 

... 

144 

Jat community... 

Jdt (Kun- 
tel;. 

211 

107 


Ivasi 

396 

1 

397 

Seth OhanBjdm 
Uds. 

G a u r u a 
(Kachh- 
wdhd). 

920 

108 

if 

Neta 

163 

... 

163 

Jat community... 

Jat 

280 

109 

„ S a ni a u i 

Nainu Patti. 

96 

1 

96 

Brahman and Jdt 
community. 

Jdt (Kun- 
tel). 

208 


99, 100, 101. ^agaras Bhdu, Bhunchhaf Chauthahja, — See ISaiau Patti. 

102. Nagara J/iinga —In the time of ThSkur Clmra-mani of Ti)un in B .araf.pur, a Kuntel 
Jat, by name Huiarasi, held part <>t Sonsa a[»d Boripa as jagir. His grutulsoii founded this 
hamlet which he called after his own name. Jama, Rs. 1,109. A lialkabaiidi school. 

lO’h Nagarti Gaju Avas first called Nagara Brahnicin, after the caste of its founders, who 
came from Jiiu.suthi. Jama, Rs. 694. 

104, 105, 106. Ndyaras Ghanii/ay Kalan^ and Kauku^Hi^xi Nainu Patti, 

107. JVagara Kdsi^ so called after its founder, wlio came from Jnnaiithi, was gold by the 
Kachhwahas to Seth Ghaiisyam Das, son of Gur Sahiy Mall. Jama, Rs. 1,204. 

108. Naffarii Neia was Beltled by Jats from IJarhota, with whoso doscenchuits it still con^ 
tinucs. Jama, Rs. 325. 

109. Nayara Sani'D'i, near Lal-pnr on the Agra Canal, in the time of Thakur Cburd<mAni, 
of Trjun, hold muaf by one of his kinsmen named Mumrez. The settlement was subao- 
(juently made with the Jats, but now they have only five biswas, and Brahmans the other 16. 
Jiima, Rs. 245. 

Naltiu Patti consists of 11 distinct tnahals, aif., Ardzi Shdmilat, Daumpura, Jangali Bari, 
Khilu, Saida ; and Nagaras Blifiu, Bhunchhn, Chautliaiya, Ghaniya, Khlan and Kanku. These 
wxre formed by the sons and relations of the original Jai. proprietor, Nainu, vh,^ Jangali Hari, 
Khilu and Saida, by his three s ins bo named ; Nagaras Bliunchliajihaniya, Kalan and Kanku, by 
the children of hi« fourth son, Kirat \ and Nagaras Bliiiii and Chautliaiya and Daum-pura^y 
his kinsmen. A Bairagi, Pyya Diis, held 70 bighaa 7 biswas niuaf, and tlii# laud when resumed 
was constituted the Araei Shamilat. The older zamiudars were Kirara. There is a auiuU 
temple of Braj-bbukhan. 




PAKOASA KATnHTXBJt, 


Alphabetical- Lut of Villaget in the Mathurd jPa»y«»a-~(oohtioued). 


No. 


■* ■ 

Pofiutatione 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

Acreage. 

Name, 

Hindus. 

Masai* 

maus. 

Total* 

caste. 

110 

NabrAuli 

G86 

88 

728 

- 

Chamar and 
Gaurua. 

706 

111 

NaiigAma 

668 

21 

684 

Baghehi Bohra, 
mortgagee. 

Qaurua ... 

1,266 

112 

Naugama Mahal, 

8 


8 

Harideva D A s, 
BairAgi. 

Qaurua 

... 

113 

NawAda 

211 

V eaa 

211 

Kalyan Lumber- 
dAr. 

Gaurua ... 

660 

114 

Nim-gAnw 

917 

21 

938 

ThAkur communi- 
ty. 

Gaurua 

(Jasavat) 

2,169 

116 

Paitha ... 

1,614 

98 

1,712 

Brahman com* 
munity. 

Sana^h ... 

8,080 


110 . ^ ISahrduli, on the Bharat>pur road, was founded by Jasr&j, Kachhw&h^ and named 
After Ilahar, one of his relatives. Hia descendants still retain one*third, while Patti Biladeva 
has beeii acquired by Bhiu and Pratap of Mat, and Patti Sawdi by Keral and others of Maholi. 
Jama, Ks. l,07». To punish the people for the part they had taken in pillaging the civil 
station, their village was burnt down after the mutiny, and for a time given to Seth Roshau 
LH. On a chabutara by the roadside is an anoieiit Mahadeva, sculptured with a head in relief. 

111 . Naugdma is said to derive its name from one Nag, a Kachhwdhd, who came from 

Maholi and ejected the Kalars: in which case the original form of the name must have been 
Nagdma. Fart has been mortgaged to Baghclii, Bohra, and part sold to Janaki Frasod of 
Hava. The jama, Ks. 1,942, is enjoyed raudf by Anand Ldl andMadho Ldi, Baidyas, a gift from 
Siudhia. , 

1 12. ^augdma Ma/idl was held mudf by Prahidd Dds, Bairagi, and formed into a separate 
estate on his death, when it was settled at Rs. 35 with his chela, Chhabila Dds, who has now 
been succeeded by Harideva Das. This latter has mortgaged it to Kuudan Lai, Baniya, agent 
for two Mahratta ladies, Tapi Bai and Jamuna Bal. 

113. Aawrfdr/, like Naugdma, was formed by Nag, Kachhwahd, the son of Sarang, and 

grandson of Jasrdj, who came from Satoha and took 400 biglmaout of each of the four adjoining 
villages, Aurangabad, Bija-pur, Aruki, and Tartora. , His descendants are still in part posacs- 
siOD. Jama, Bs. 872. ^ 

114. Nitr-gdnWf on the Chhata and Gobardhan road, is so called after Qosain Manohar Das 
of the iSimbarak Sampradaya, who built a small temple, still standing. Jama, Rs. 2,307. 

115. Paitha, near GobardhK|, (Jama, Us. 3,i6d), is held mii&f by Misrs Baladcva Lai and 
GangaRam of Mathura, of whom the former Jiaocouutod the most learned astronomer and astro- 
logist in this part of India The zamindars of old were Klrars; are now Brahmans and Gujari 
The original temple of Chatur-hhuj is said to have been destroyed by Auraagzeb* 
Its successor, which also is now in ruins, was probably built on the old foundations, as It compris- 
ed a nave, choir, and saorarium, each of the two latter cells being surmounted by a sikhara. 
It thus boro a general resemblance to the temples of Ak bar’s reign at Brinda-ban. The nave 
is unroofed, and both tho towers partly demolished ; what remains perfect is only of brick fl- n r d 
quite plain and unoroamented. It stands in the kudamb-^khandi (107 bighas), which spreads over 
the low ground at the foot of the village ICAera; its deepest hollows forming the Nariyan 
Sarovar, which is only a succession of poods with here and there a flight of masonry steps. The 
school has an attendance of only twenty-five buys, fifteen of whom are sous of the Br&hman 
aamindarii. There are three thoks,Jasua,Bin4yak, and Gfijar&n ka ; and tonlumberd4rf.,o£ whom 
one is a Gujar, the other nine SanAdhs. The closely adjoining ATAera, called Garhi, is a hamlet 
Of Jaugali BAri, A curiously twisted tree is known as the Atnika kadamb s and there ii a natural 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathurd Pa»yawa— (continoed). 




Population. 




Ko. 

Kame. 




Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

Acreage 

Hindus. 

Mu sal* 
mans. 

Total. 1 

caste. 





116 

Pali (Bidhmanin) 

195 

•i* 

195 

Brahman com- 

Saimdh 

242 






muuity. 



117 

„ (Gaurua) 

48 


48 

N’athu Sinh, Kachli- 

Mali ... 

243 





wahil 



118 

»i (Oungara) ... 

149 


. 149 

Jai comuiunity. 

Jat (Kun- 
tel ) 

. 196 

119 

„ Kherd 

481 


481 

• •4 

Jat (Kun* 

C50 







lel). 


ISO 

„ Mahta 

413 

27 

440 


Jat (Kun- 

528 







tcl). 


121 

Pnnna-pur 



... 

Madho Lai Chau- 

Jat (Kun- 

S98 





be. 

lel) 


)22 

I’arul 

1 

683 

64 

647 


Sauadh ••• j 

1,661 

123 

i Parson 

2,416 

29 

2,445 

Baja Pritbi Sinh 

Ahiv&si ••• 

3,712 


1 



of Kishan garh 



cave believed to reach the whole way to Gobardhan, and to be the on© that the people of Braj ‘went 
iiuo^ (pnitha) to save theniBfJvcs fioin the wrath of Inclra. On the road to Gobardhan near I'ar- 
Boli iri the Molia-bai\ and in it a lingara called Molioavar Mihadeva that is said to be sunk 
an immense depth in the gr<»und. and will never allow itself to be covered over. Bevernl attempta 
have been mido to build a teiiifile over it ; but whenever the roof began to be put on, the walls 
were sure to fall iu. This and several other of the sacred sites in the neighbourhood are marked 
by inscribed tablets set up last century by an officer under Sindhia. 

116, 117. Pdli, divided before the mutiny ^nto two mahals, in one of w'hich BruhmaDS from 
Barhota ; iu the other Gaurua JusIlvaiB are zamindtrs Tiie jama of each is Ka. 330. The 
date of Anang 1 al, the rebuilder of Delhi and founder of the Toniar dynasty at that city, is 
736 A. D. The occurrence of the name here is in accordance with the tradition that his dominions 
extended as far south as Agra. 

118 and lao. Pdli, on the road to Sonkh, is said to have been named in honour of Anang 
Pal of Delhi, by o. Tiiakur, three of whose ilescendauts, Dungrtia, Lorhu mid Mahla, formed it 
into as many separate mahals JLoi ha, which is uninhabited, has a jama of Ks. diu, Dungara, 
Its. 4t0, and Mahta, Ks. 160. 

11^, Puli Khera w as founded by the sons of Jaaraj, Kaclihw'ah&s frum Maboli, who named 
it after their sovereign lord, Aimug Ihil of Delhi It coutiuaed with Uicii dcFCcndauts tfll 
above lOO years ago, when Magaru auu Dalua sold ITJ blsw||| to Dhuii 81nh, Cujar, ami KrlpA, 
Jut. The remaining 5?^ biswas were acquired by Gujars in Jama, lis. 479. Here I fout^ 

the curious Bacchanalian group, the compauion to Col. Stacy’s Bilcnus described at page 165 

121. Panna-pur, founded about the 5 'ear 1726, by IBanua, KhwujS,, in ihe service of SawAl 
Jay iSinh, who tookSUO bighas from Mathura and as many from l^nhi auli and Maholi It wag 
made over to Tulsi, Gujar, hb foster father, who bestowed five biswas of it on Brahmans. The 
present zamindars are Chaubes, Gujars and B.iiragis. Jama, Us a78. It is uninhabited 

122. Pdral, on the Clihata and Gobardhan load, wa.s made into two mahiU in i842; Brah* 
mans having 12 ^, and Khatlris 7i biswas. Jama, lis. 1,936. 

123. Parson . — The absurd derivation of the name current on the spot, and gravely entered 
iu the settlement records, is time Krishna, the third day after he had slain the demon Kesi, met 
Borne of his friends here, who a^ked him what day it was when the fight took place, and he 
answered Parson, ‘ the day before yesterday.' The true exjdauation is suggested by a large 
pond, with the remains of a hadamb khandi adjoining it, which still bears the uumutilated name 
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Alphahethal Lift of VUlaget in the Medhurd Pargan — f continued). 


No. 

■Name. 

1 Population. 


Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage.^ 

124 

Phenchri 

335 

4 

339 

Z&Hm Sinh and 
Ram Chand, 

I Lumberdars. 

J 4t (Kun- 
tel). 

693 

1S6 

Phoudar 

2,980 

81 

3,070 

Jat community. 

JAt (Kun- 
tel). 

3,242 

126 

Pura 

462 

6 

458 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kun- 
t*l). 

1,240 

127 

Pfirna 

668 

286 

1,104 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kun- 
tcl). 

508 

128 

R&dh&-kund 

2,961 

73 

2,328 

The Raja of Xwa 
and temple of 
Rangji 

2,778 


of Pftrasurim-kund : Parsa being the ordinary abbreviation for Parasiiri'n, the transition is an 
easy one from Parsa-gauw, through Parfiann, to Parson. On the margin of the pond is a temple 
of some size dedicated to ita lha Mohan, built by Girwar Das, Ba!r&gi, at, a cost of some Bs. 2}0ii0^ 
opened last year on the feast of the Basant Panchami. In the Tillage is an older ghrine with 
the title of liadha llaman, and on a small khertx toward-* MahroU are some massive slabs of stone 
and sculptured fragments called Balbhadra. lUja Prithi Sinh of Kishangarh, in a Uiition to the 
rent-free estate, owns the zaiuirid&ri also of nearly eighteen biswas, the greater part of which was 
purchased at auction in the year l»‘4i. Tne mu&fi grant wa^ made to his ancestor, Uaja Bardh 
Sinh, in 1788 A.D., by Mjidho Hao Sindhla, for the maintenance of a dole-house at Hrinda-ban, 
to which purpose the revenue is still devoted At the time of the grant the jama was only 
Bs. 1,200 which has been gradually increased to Rs. 7,040 The Ahivfi ds, who now own only 
two biswas, represent themselves to be the descen'lauts of Kishan Ii4iu, Dharm-jit, Jay RAin, 
and Fatih Bhuj, the sons of one Maha Das, who came from Suntakh in the ninth century, in the 
reign of Raja Gangal of Amber, To their purohits, who were Vyas Brahmans, they ina le a 
grnnt of one-fourth bUwa, which their deacfudanls still enjoy. The Ahivasie are found also 
in Hithra* and Mewat, and recognize as many a<« seventy-two jofs-^qr sub-divisions among 
themselves. In Parson they are all eng.iged in the salt trade, a id leave the cultivation of the 
land almost entirely to tho«wouifU and children Henae the only crops grown to any extent 
are chand, and /oar, which require little or no irrigation. There are t wenty-sevett 

masonry wella“and according to the census computation the village contains as many as 121 
brick-buiitr houses ; but this gives rather a false imprcs.sion, being the number not of separate 
houses, but of separate sets of rooms. The #;hool has au attendance of forty-two bovs of 
whom exactly half are Ahiv^sis. ^ ’ 


^ present Pahcliahdra, Dhdsar, and Brahman zamindars acquired 

from the Kac.hhwaha3. Jams, Rs. 1,093 RamoUand, Brihman, U only a fictitious owner 
on behalf of liabu Parvati Prasad. 

P/ioiiffar, on the Blianu-pur border, has a kadamb-khandi of SOJ bighas, with 


126. 


ixa. r-nomiur, on tcie oiianu-pnr Doruer, lias a Kttdamb-khandi of 204 bighas, with a 
pond, from the flowering lotunes in which the name is auppasod to be derived. There are 
ns many as nineteen hamlets, named a-* follows; Ajit, Bhuchlia, Di'iriwara, Audhuka, Bhau i5a. 
rhi, Jarpa, Phakura, 8rf Chind, D.ilsdy, Oharu, Gola, Kh^ru, Harnla, Dab.ia, SiIdA. Dhiim 
Bari,I)aam Chhoti, and Khanl There are eighteen lumbcrd&rM, of whom one is a Chaube, 
and all the rest J4ts. Tnc old klnjra, which is of considerable height and extent, is still 
inhabited and on its slope arc ai^many as a dozen wells^all in a line only a few feet apirt from 

Mn ^ than 40. and under a stratum of sand, winch falls in as soon as dug. 

Snd ^9d*aboat”is'k'riga'tcd^ 

Puma. See Sonkh. Jama, Ks. 1 , 216 . 

.-w. Ttddhd-kund — P'or a description of its famous tanks, see pages 69 and 288 The old 
aamimlars were Qauruas proprietors are Swdmi Hangacharya, the Guru of tho Seth*s 

temple at Bnuda-bau, and Pilthi Singh of Aiwa who hold each in equal shares. Here is a 
Urge colony of Bengalis, one of whom keeps a San.skrit school. There is also a balLLndi 
school. 1 he Kusum-sarovar and Chhatteri of Haj& Buraj Mall are on the extreme bolder of 
viUage land towar Js Gobardhan (see page 286;. exireme boiaer of tbe 


127. 

)28. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — 'continued). 




Population. | 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

^ J 


No 

Name. 

Hindus. 

M usal- 
maiis. 

Total. 

I redommanl 
caste. 

Acreage. 

126 

ixaj-pur 

336 


339 

Tikam Sinh of 
Brinda-ban. 

Brahman ... 

1,568 

liiO 

Hal 

S,3US 

123 

3,426 

The K4ja of X^a, 

T h 4 k u r, 
Kachhwahd. 

6,110 

131 

ba n Patti 

3,392 

186 

3,477 

Jut community,.. 

Jat (Kuntel) 


132 

Baiu-pur .«• 

868 

60 

648 

Jat community... 

Jat (Kuntel 
and Paheh- 
audra 

784 

133 

Kasul-pur 

912 

14 

926 j 

Jit community... 

Jat (Kuntel), 

1,296 


ISfU. Ildj’pur, oti iho Jamuiia, adjoining Brind4*ban, was first so called with reference to 
the lUj-gliat, an old ford and re])uted tirtha^hy Bhagawan, a Sanddh from Kaniar, who came 
and seliletl hei e. Before, it had been known as Malhu Kherd, after a Kachhwaha named Malliu. 
Part of the village is still held by Clauruag and Brahmans, deBcendaius of the old atock. Here 
is a fine bauli of red Biiiulstono constructed by Mulhar Kao Sindhia ; nnotlier made by Gopal 
Kao ; ai>d two very largo walled gardens, the one near the temple of Bhatrond, laid out by 
Patikh Ji, the gnindfaihcr of Seth Lakhmi Chand, the other by Bsibii Kushal, «eth of Gujarat. 
The latter is tenanted by Bairagis and the village rental, Ks. 83e, ia devoted to their support 
and the muintenaiice of the garden. 

130. The old Gauruii zanilndars sold their estate to Keaavanand, Gosahi of the tem- 
ple of Sringdr-bat at Briuda-ban, from whom it has been purchased by Baja Prithi Sinh of 
Awa. The principal resident in the tov/n was the late Chaudhari Daulut Sinh, a descendant of the 
old tamUy. He was the only Honorary Magistrate in the district, a gentleman of approved 
integrity, and one held in high oatecin by all his neighbours. Under the Mahratta Government 
his Sicestors are said to have enjoyed the chaudharayat of as many as 307 vilbigcs ; but his lard- 
ed estate had dwindled down almost to nothing, uud consisted merely of the two amall villages 
of Paaoli and Pilliora, in the Ohhala Ihirgana, and some 500 bighas of freehold in the township 
of Ual. XBs good services in the mutiny were acknowledged by a donation of Rs, 7,000, to which 
was originally ad<led a^jrant of 43 villages ; but he only held them for six months, when they 
were resumed. Though his proprietary rights in Hal passed some years ago into the hands of 
the Biija of A'wa, he continued to manage the estate in «n ill-defiped interemdiate capacity be- 
tween ifiinilord and tenant ; an aiionuilons position wdiich naturally, but most unfortunately, en- 
gendered a feeling of jealousy which developed into the most bitter animosity. fJIe died in 1876, 
leaving five sons, of whom tlie cldt'St is named Fatih fSinh, A younger brother, Jagat Sinh, is 
however the only son by the ChaudharPs head wife, and he in consequentie advances a claim to 
be coiiHidered his ialher’B representative. But there is no estate loft to fight about ; that has 
all been purchased by Lala Syam Sundar. In a gardem outside the town arc three chhattris in 
memory of the < haiidari's ancestors, Malm Sinh, Gopal Sinh and Devi Sinh. The large mud 
fort was built by the last named. There are two exteneivu tracts of woodland, abounding in 
game, the one 324, the other 606 bighas in extent ; a halkabandi school ; and throe small temples, 
dedicated respectively to Tlaladera, Mohan Ji, and Ke.savu Deva. Half way between Kal and 
Bathi is a deserted site called Jkir.sa Khera, held in much honour by all the Aliivasis of the neigh- 
bourhood, who bring their children to it when their hair is to he cut for the first time. Thero 
are fvagAcnts of a sculptured stone doorway and a, curious group of three seated female figures 
each with a child, at her feet, in her lap, or in her arims. 

131. iidw /lufa’,— -See Maijgotla. ^ 

132. -/no* derives its name from a sacred pond called Kani-tal It is now divided into 
two mahals, owned, the one by Kuntel, the other by Pahehandra, Jats. Jama, Rs. 850. 

133. ;)wf Is the last village in the district on the road to bharat-piir, and ou that 
account has a police station and post-ofiice. Jama, Hs. 2,400 Merc is a masonry tank built by 
Bam Das, a BaiiAgi, who is still living, a dharnisaia built by Narayan Dis, bohia, and a temple of 
jBaladcva founded by the Jut zamiudar and bohra of that name who is the principal person 

n the village. The school has an attendance of about 8o boys. Between this and Mathura 
Iberc are as many a.s five bridges, one over the canal, the other four over distribuiaries. At Kara, 
a village a mile further on the road, just across the BharaUpur border, is an extensive walled 
garden, and on the oppo>site side of the road a large masonry tank faced with stone, the work 
of a Uani, one of the secondary wives of the late Malniraja i^alavant Sinh, the present Baja’s 
mnu$L On the village hdl is an Idgah, the pillars being the spoil of an ancient Hindu temple 
which is aaid to have stood about a mile aw'ay. They resemble the pillars in the Chhatthi Palnft 
at Maha-ban, and arc good apcclmens of the style of the time of Prithi Baj or thereabouts. 
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Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caate. 

Acre- 

age 

No. 

Name. 

li Indus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

4»- 

134 

Tiatu ... • 

201 


261 

Jat community... 

Jdt (Kuntel), 

412 

135 

! Wannchi 

59 

16 

76 


Brdhman ... 

449 

136 

Sadr Baziir 

5,084 

1,873 

7,567 


... 

••• 

137 

Sahjua 

1,894 

123 

2,017 

Jat community... 

Brahman .. 

... 

138 

Saida 

340 


346 

Ditto 

Jat (Kuntel), 


139 

Sakardya 

972 

5 

977 

Kishsn S a h a y 
Brdbman, Lum- 
berdar. 

Gaurua and 
Cbamdr. 

2,487 

140 

Sakarwd 

1,108 

... 

1,108 

Temple of Rang 
Ji. 

Mdli 

1,699 

141 

Sakitra, 5 biawas, 

241 


241 

T 

Bdjd Jasavant 
Sinh, of Bharat- 

Brahman and 
Gaurua. 

2?3 

142 

„ 15 biswas, 

1,219 

32 

1,251 

pur. 

Gauruas 

Oham&r 

771 

148 

Sakna 

f 

362 

6 

368 

Nand Kishor, Ba- 
niya. 

Brdhman ... 

606 

144 

Salim -pur 

696 

10 

606 


Jat 

684 


1S4. Ralu was formed into a separate Tillage by Ratu, a Jat from Bachb ganw. Jama, 
Ks. 700, 


136. Bauwhif on the Jamuna, was founded by Hamlr, a Kochbwdha from Ral. Of hig two 
eons, Miram and Gancfi, the former turned Muhammadan. Some of their descendants are still 
part proprietors, while other part is held by Seth Uoshan Lai and Murli and Tulsi, Brahmang, 
of A urangal)ad. The muafl estate has also been acquired by purchase from Gosaiu Mathurd- 
nath by Seth Hoshan Lai. 

137. iSaA;ua.~See Sonkh. Jama, Bs, 1,500. 

138. Saida. — See Naiuu-Patti. 

1.19. Sakardija, founded by a Gaurua named Santokh» whose descendants still own a gniall 
fihare ; the rest has been transferred to Brahmans. The jarna. Its. 1,404, is an endowment of 
the tcmidc of Hadha-kant u4- Briuda-ban. Overlooking the Jamuna is an old mud fort. Sakar- 
ban, from which the village derives its name — Sakra being a title of Indra— is ono of the places 
TiMted in the Ban-jaira, mid extends over 340 big has. A nialial of 118 big has 6 biswas held 
mu4f by Gobardhau Dasand Ganga Das, Bairdgisof Brinda-ban, was resumed in 1866 and set- 
tled with tlicir heirs at Kb. 63. 

140. Saharifia^ also derives its name from Sakra. It was jmrehased by the Swami from the 
old zamindari, who were Brahmans and Jaeavats. Jam», Us. 2,364. 

141. SaAi fra, 5 comprises part of the town of Gobardhan, including all the most 

famous sites, viz., the Maiiasi Gangu, the Chbattris of Rajas Han jit Sinh and Baladeva Siiih the 
Gwal Fokhar, the temple of Chakre.svar Mahfideva built by Suraj Mall, the temple of Lakshmi 
Narayau rebuilt by Seth U4dhd Krlehan and Swami Nivasachari, the Cliattris of Udnis Hup 
Kunwar and Ararit Kunwar, and many other small shrines and inonumDuts. The old zaminddrs 
were Jafavats, but now" the Baja of Bharat-pur is both muafldar and zamindar. There is a 
market on Saturday. •« 

142. Sakitra, 16 hiswast has a jhiri of 81 bigbas. Jama, Rs, 1,123. 

14.3. Sakna has a temple of Baladcva. The zamind&rs were formerly Brahmans and 
Ahirs ; are now Brahmans, Baniyas, and Malakdnas. Jama^ Ks. 900. 

144. SaHm-pMr was founded bjtBhoja, Jdt, an officer of Salim ShahV. The greater part 
of the estate has passed from his descendants to Baniyas. The Tillage was formerly included 
in Pargana Sonsa, and was part of the jagir of Bdija Bai; later, it was attached to Paraana 
Sahdr till 1883. Jama, Rs. 1,19$. * 
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Pi-pulation^ 1 




No. 

Name. 

— 



Principnl proprie- 

Predftminant 

Acreage, 



Hindus. 

Musul- 

Total. 

tors. 

caste. 





mans. 





145 

Satoha Askarpur, 

1,494 

24 

1,518 

Thakur com- 

G a u r u a 

1,303 






muLiity. 

(Kuchhwdha) 


14G 

Sehun 

616 

17 

633 

Dani Riim 

Jdt (Kuntcl,) 

632 

147 

Sehi 

1,102 

14 

1,110 

Aliivasi com- 

Ahiviisi 

1,592 






munity. 



148 

Shah-pur Cl^ain- 

277 

11 

288 

Liiiji, Chaube 

Gaurua 

793 


pur. 







14b 

Sh&h-pur Jatan ... 

1 251 

1 

7 

258 

Jat community, 

Jut 

259 

15) 

Singa 

1,210 

82 

1,292 

Jat community, 

Jdt (Kuntcl,') 

1,214 

151 

Son 

1,256 

4i> 

1,298 

Jat community, 

Jiit (Kuntcl,) 

1 ,502 


Sonkh 




.Jat community, 

Jttt (Kuntel,) 

2,267 

1 62 

Soiudh 

4.‘U 

.3 

437 

I’abu llnrieband- 

Gaurua ... 

1,120 






ra and Randhir. 




146. Safofia is on the road ti» Gobanthan For a doaci iption of the Santami-kand see pag-c 
277 . 'rin* old i?:» nil Ildars were KaehhwahH.s, the de.sccndiiiits »>f the sou of .hisraj, of 

Aliiholi ; they liave now been puiiiully superseded bv Buil.ias and Dhusars. d'hero is a halka- 
baiidi ‘^eliool, and by the tank a hunj^.Hlow oeoupied by a Fatrol in the Oiistoins Depnrtinent. 
'J'wo Iniiulels arc called Sudoluuad Askar-pur : the latter has been purchased by Seth Uaj^hunath 
Das, 

146 Sehdn, also called Ua^hnnath-pur, on the Agra Canal, has a irnnplc of Bihari'Ji* 
This w.iH one of tiie villages given lemporarily after the mutiny to Chiiudhari Daulat fciidi. 
tlaoia, Rs. 1,150. 

147. Sehi was acquired by the Ahivasis from the Kirars. 

14H-M1). S/tdh pur, on the Agra Canal, with a bridge and bungalow, was founded by one 
Sliahniaii, a (jiaiiriia KacliliWRlni trom Sonsa ; and Chaoi-puia, a' first a separate village, by 
one Cdiaina fioni the same place ; this latter i.s now de^-erted. ^^olne years ogu iwfi ruahals were 
formed, the one Shah-pur Chain-pura, now owned by (Mi.nihe zainindars with a jainu of Rs. 1/178, 
the otJu) Sh:ih-pur Jiitaii, held by Fahehundra Jats, with a jama of Rs. 4:ii?. 

160. Sin(fa, on the Sonkh road, is « > called after the founder, a.s the village of Mallm afuir 
that of his brother. In the mutiny the Jai zamindars pluiuh'red the people of Rhadar, for whieli 
they hud to pay Rs. 1,060 compensation# 'J'herc are seven lianilets. Juuia, Ra. ii,700, 

151. Son, said to have been founded by a IMja of that name, has been acquired in part by 
Janaki Prasa i, Rmiya of Uayn. .lama, Ka. ;j,oio. As the ftfiera, or artificial hill, on which the 
Tillage stands, is of great height and area, it is very j>rol>ahle that at some rerude period the 

v^aswiK'of cousidorabh^ iinportanee, and (according to tlur traditim) the capital of a Ihija. 
Jl any plausibly he conjectured that Sonsa, Sookh, and Sonotli were alsr.) part 0 / Ins U*rritory 
and uamed after liirii. 

iS’t/n/7/. \ police station, a district post-ofliec, an cstahliahmcntof town chaukidars 

nnder Act XX. of 1850, and a halkabamli .school. A market at Sahjua oil Thur.sday, at 
I’urmi on Monday. See page ?t79. 

15i>. Sonoi/t is said to d-iive its name from Sohaii l^al, romar. It haa hci-n divided inta 
two maha'.g; Junubi, held hy Bengali Kayaths, with a jama of Rs. 8 O 0 ; Shimali, litdd by Gaurua 
Gaurs, willi a jama of Hs. M2, There ns an old mud fort, built by one Uabbal, in ruins since 
the lime of Najaf Khan, and a temple of Devi, built by Sindhia, where umela is held on the full 
moon el Baisakh. 
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No. 

1 

Name. 

Populaiiort 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

£I Indus. 

Musal- 

maus. 

Total. 

153 

Sonsa 

1 

934 

34 

968 

Thdknr c o m - 
muuity. 

Gaurua ... 

1,146 

154 

Sunrakh 

580 

... 

6^0 

••• 

Brahman ... 

2,446 

155 

Tarsi 

728 

21 

749 

Seth Gobardhan 
Das. 

1 

Gaurua ... 

... 

156 

Tasiha 

279 

136 

415 

Jat community, 

Jdt (Kuntol), 

i 

513 

167 

Tehra 

625 

7 

532 

Lodha commu- 
nity. 

Lodha 

600 

1 

168 

Tond 

166 

22 

187 

Kanhay and Pir 
Bakbsb. 

Mewati ... 

615 

a 


153. Sonsa, on the Affra Canal, near the Sonkh road, has a jhsiri of 18 bij^rhas, an old fort 
built by the Malirattan, and a tern pie of Mubadova built by Manrisa Rlirn, Sahukiir «>f Kumbhir. 
After the nmtiny the zamiiidiirs reerdved Home Hiuall rewards for j(i)od services done to the Gov- 
ernment. J n (he time of the Jats, Sonsa was Uie head of a pargana. Thei e is a halkabandi school. 

154. Sunra/ihf on the Jamuha between Britida-baii and Jail, was the original seat of the 
Ahivjisia, „wdio were expelled some 300 years ago by Lokman, Ivaohhwahft from Bathi, and Rai 
Ram, a Oautaiu from H61,atidthe present Gautaiii and Gaurua zamindars are their descendants, 
Tliere in an old fort built by one Hira Sinh of ftal. Jama, Ks. 1,873. 

165. Tarsi, on the Bharat-pur road, was founded by Tara-chond, a Kaohhw^ilifi from 
Satoha. From his descendants the estate has passetl to Seth tiobardbau l.)as and Syam tsuudar 
Bas, Dhuaar, of whom the brat owns two-thiids and the latter one-third. Jama, Hi* ’<,201. The 
bungalow, occupied by an assistant patrol in the Cu.storns Depurliuent, was destroyed by the 
villagers in the mutiny, for whicli aet they had to pay a compensation of Ks. 8nO.V The 
saereil grove of 'I'al-ban, where a mola is hold Bhadon sudi il, consists only of a few 
straggling pipal and nim trees, (hough a number of small orchards have been planted round 
about it during theUst fewyea«s. Adjoining it is a pond called Balblnulni-kund, or BcJra 
Gaiigii, the latter name being explained by a legend that Krishna struck (he ground wiiti his 
Bliek {vttra) where he Wished the water to appear. There la a little teinplo dedicated to Ibila- 
latn under his title of Dau ji, a brick sikhara in the Brindd-baii style, which is aaoribed to 
Sawae Jay Sinli,and by it a line raaponry well .sunk by a native of BcnarcB, Sambat 1845. Tiie 
Bhrine has an endowment of 20 bighas of land. There are no marks of antiquity about tlic 
village and some rationalizing natives say that Tal-ban is only the grove by the tdl, or pond. 
But the pond is not of sufficient dimensions to be a distinctive feature, and there cau be no 
doubt that ttie name dales from the time of Narayan Bhat. who intended tliereby to fix the 
site of the palm-grove where Bala Ram encountered the demon Dhenuk. tScc page 60). 

150. Tasiha . — Sec Suukh. Jama, Hs. l,20O, 

157. f wag founded by Arjun, a Lodh. 1 , from Amber, who named it after his son. 
There is a jhiiri of 26 bigiias. The village was held luuaf by Ham Narayan, Ghaube, till 1863, 
when it was assessed ai Hs. 915. 

168 . Tjjwd. — The zaminddrs were formerly Kolis and Jogis, are now Jats, Baniyas, and 
Mewatis. There is a jhari of 8 bighaa with a shrine of Kanvu Beva, where the Kolis hold « 
mela in Bhadon. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mathura Pargana — (concluded). 




Population, 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 


H 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

159 

Tosh 

697 

36 

72Q 

The Raja o f 
Awa. 

J&don 

1,324 

160 

Uncha-g4uw ... 

738 

15 

763 

Amar Lai, Joti- 
Bhi. 

Gaurua (Ka- 
chhwaha,) 

1,612 

161 

Usph&r 

1,032 

1,206 

2,238 

Durga Prasad... 

Malakina ... 

... 

162 

^ak-pura ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8,005 

163 

Tartora ... j 

• •• 

1 



Seth Ro.shan La), 

... 

492 


169. Tosh, bought by Thakur Pitambar Sink of A'wra from the Kachhw'ahfi eamfndars. In 
the mutiny the people ranffed themselros on the aide of the Gorernment uuder Chaudharl 
Daiihit Siuh. Jama, Us. 1,^0. 


160. Unchn-gdnw was sold by the old Kachhwaha zaminddrs to Amar Lai, Jotishi, who 
is also the muafl Jar. Jama, Ks. 1,0G1. The sacred grove of Kiiinud-ban, where a mela is held 
Disidon badi 11, is cbise to the seventh raiU'-stono on the Sorikh road, which runs bet- 
ween it and the village. Its full extent, is 282 bighaH, but it is mostly karil jungle, with only in 
the centre a small thicket of kndamh, pdprt\ pasendu, chhonhar and suhora trees, none of thorn 
being of very large growth. Adjoining it i.s an extensive pond with a hamlet of ’ ten or twelve 
hon.ses, occiipii'il by Jogis. A field or two off is a garden of the mu6fldar*s with nn arched 
brick entrance gateway, and a small shrine of Mahadeva on a terrace in the centre. The water 
has lately becomo so brackish that the trees— chiefly mango, jd/naUf and /a6era— are all being 
destroyed. * 

1G1. C/sphdr, near the Sonkh road, w’as sold by the old Thakur zanundar.s to Isvari Sinh, 
Baniya, who rns^)ld i5 his was of it to I>urga Prasad, Bengali. Jama, Its. 2,»04 In the mutiny 
the reprr.sentatives of tlie old proprietor made an attempt to eject their new masters. A halka- 
bandi -school. 

3 62. Dhak^pura, uninhabited, so called from the number of dhak trees. Jama, Rs, 

163. 7'artora, a'lothor uninh.abited village, was founded by Padain Shah, a Tarkar Thakur 
from across the Ganges, wliofec descendants have sold it to Seth Uoshan Liil, Khattri, 
Jama, Rs. 761, The old village Kheia immediateiy adjoins tho regimental racc-courBc, and by 
a well n little way beyond, towards* Aurangabad, are arnuiged a number of sculptured stone 
fragments, some of tliem ornamented with the pattern kuowu aa Iho^liuddhist railing. 







PARGANA FARRAH. 

TU following is a list of the 84 villages^ constituting the Farrah Pargam^ 
which were transferred in 1878, from the Agra to the Mathura district, I 
have not been able to procure much information about them. 




Fcpulation. 




No. 

Name. 


s . 
08 
a 

'oi 

a 

Total. 

Principal proprietors. 

Acreage. 

cS 

1 

1 

oi 

871 

3,000 

3,371 

KasODud-din, 8cc. ... 

3,21 1 

its. 

4,300 

2 

Aonla-Sult&npur 

319 

15 

334 

Bih&ri Ldl ... 

1,633 

66(1 

3 

Anangpura 

100 

126 

225 

Bam Hup 

675 

800 

4 

Kkdanta 

243 


243 

Kalu and NathoU ... 

362 


6 

Birona « 

5.14 

... 

514 

Naihu &c. 

633 

970 

€ 

Balarai ... 

473 


478 

Jawahir and Balmu> 

641 

830 

7 

Barari 

600 

67 

667 

kund. 

Dui*ga Prasad 

9G9 

1,650 

6 

Hud harsh ... 

925 

17 

940 

Batadeva Singh 

1,163^ 

1,890 

9 

Bhai ... 

676 

400 

1,075 

Durga Prrtsiid 

1,488 

2,550 

10 

Bcri 

2,118 

160 

2,278 

Pandit Kt'islii Nath ... 

1,899 

3,340 


Bisu 

437 

6 

442 

Uttara Kunvar 

732 

1,060 

19 

Baroda Musharrafpur, 

940 

28 

968 

Kalu ... 1 

711 

1,160 

13 

Bhadaya 

837 

2 

839 

Bishambhar Nath ... 

1^945 

1,711 

14 

Bhuderna ... 

915 

20 

935 

Dhuiide ... 

876 

930 

16 

Bikirpur 

294 

... 

294 

Ghasi Kara , 

470 

700 

16 

Banmoli 

678 

... 

678 

Tota 

762 

1.220 

17 

Begampnr ... 

99 

... 

99 

Kunvar Kunhay Singh, 

256 

350 

18 

Farkham 

663 

26 

678 

1 Ali Ram 

840 

1,040 

19 

Piparota Murshidpur, 

395 

... 

396 

Thikur Prasad 

762 

1,110 

20 

Pilua Sodikpur 

1,073 

60 

1,128 

Kusb41i ... 

1,638 

2,740 


1. 01. — Watered by the Fatohpur canal distributary. A weekly market. 

2. Aonta-SuUdnpur. — On the Agra Canal. An old maBonry sarae. 

3. A nawp/jwrrt.— Founded by a Jat, who called it after his own name. 

4. Ekdanta . — Watered by the Fatibpur canal distributary. 

5. Dirona — A Gujar village. 

7. Bardri.^On. the Agra and Mathura road. A weekly market. 

9. Bhai.-^\ kadamb-khandi and jungle of SO bfghas. 

10 . fJeri.— Confiscated in the mutiny and given to Diwan Mahendra Singh, from whom it 
was purchased by the present proprietor. A weekly market. 

U. Watered by the Farrah canal distributary. Confiscated after the mutiny and 

given to Diwan Hira Singh, with the exception of 8^ biswas, 

12. Baroda. On the cauah 

13. Bhadaya.^On the Jamuna Founded by one Bhima Jat. 

16. ^rfAirpur.— Founded by one Bakir from Gwalior about 160 years ago, 

16. A Br&hmau village, whence the name, for Brahman-puri. 

18. Parkham.—X fair in honour of Jakhaiya is held every Sunday in the month of Mdgh. 
A hitlkAbandi school. 
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Copulation, 




No. 

Name* 

3 

s 

5 

00 

c 

e$ 

a 

3 

cO 

Total. 

Principal proprietors. 

Acreage. 

B 

A 

21 

TharauU 

668 

%«• 

568 

Navala ... 

894 

Br. 

1,200 

22 

tlufirnagar 

131 


131 

Indra 

174 

800 

23 

Jaroli ... 

611 

20 

631 

Dule Ram 

644 

920 

24 

Jalal 

194 

• • • 

194 

PiBo Kunvar 

245 

500 

25 

Jatjialpur 

4^3 

12 

496 

Tulni Ham 

887 

1,451 

26 

Jhundawni 

3,733 

19 

3,762 

Bishainbhur Nalh ... 

2.492 

6,8 »0 

27 

Jhandipiir *., 

646 

25 

671 

Siium Singh 

984 

1,220 

28 

J' gipur, Great 

€bd 

6 

694 

Parsa 

666 

1,140 

29 

Jogipur, Little 


.*• 


l‘rnhhid 

113 

70 

30 

Churiuura 

638 


636 

Bakhtawar Singh 

1,147 

9.50 

31 

Chandra JBliau 

465 


465 

Af.i Hatn and Muglml 

424 

760 

32 

Chiirganw 

562 

1 25 

677 

Chunni Lai 

vm 

2.280 

33 

Hasanpur ... 

17 


17 

Niiijhua ... ... 

113 

1.50 

34 

Daulatpur 

Dhana Teja 

280 

1 ~ 

282 

iicTKla Bibi ... 

914 

1,9)0 

35 

457 

i 5 

462 

Kchuri ... 

4B<J 

1 800 

36 

l>liana Shamsjibad ... 

384 

1 160 

384 

Dan Sabay 

617 

989 

37 

Dhana Jivna 

781 


931 

Nttiul Kishor 

580 

8<K) 

88 

DIninii Lai Chaud ... 

483 

• * • 

483 

Lucbbrmn 

470 

8.50 

39 

DHanii Kheioa 

288 


288 

Kehari ... 

667 

720- 

40 

Dlnina Wuiran 

... 

* * * 


l.svari 

430 

660 

41 

Tauri 

168 

«•* 

158 

Harn Lnl *. ... 

313 I 

640 

42 

Ibilwjiia ... 

588 

1 

589 

Dina Niitb 

772 ! 

800 

43 

I'iiigri Sliahjahainpur, 

1,609 

34 i 

1,543 

Amir Ali Shah 

1,672 

2,030 

44 

Hah imp nr 

248 i 

23 

271 

Raja of Awa 

368 

610 

45 

K(»su 

380 

2 

.382 

Chaubo Biluiri Lai ... 

751 

710 

46 

Ilac pur a Jat 

1,031 

23 ' 

1,056 

Rae Ham 

690 

1,050 

47 

Saiurpur 

968 

26 

993 

Ibrahim Khan 

834 

1,500 


21. 77/firaM/f,— Founded by one Tlilru from Kasiinpur. A large jungle of 208 higlms. 

22. Jdfirnngar . — Founded by one Jafir Beg, 125 yearft ago. 

23. Ja/’o//.— Founded by one ZorAwar from Shahjahunpur, 

25. Jamdlpur — A jungle of about lOObigVias. 

2G. Jliuudawai — A weekly market. Ilalkabaudi school. 

27. Jliandipur . — On the Jamuna. 

29. Joyipnr LiUle^—Ow the Agra and Mathura road. 

30. ('Iiurwura . — .\ jungle of about 500 bigho;s. 

SK Chandra — After the mutiny 14 ^ biswas were condsratod nnd given to DjuAo 

Mahendra Sinb, Ironj whom they were purchased by Husain Beg, the father of the present 
Inmherdar. ^ 

3G. Dhdna Shamsabad was originally called, after its founder, Dhana Gobinda. Dhdnuk 
is a Hindi name for * an enclosure.’ 

41. Fawri.— On the Agra and Mathura road, confiscated for 15 years after the mutiny. 

43. Vingri Shdhjahdnpur.—A mela in honour of Jakhaiya is held every Sunday in Miieh 
A halkabandi school. 

44. jRa/d^wpor.— Confiscated in the mutiny nnd conferred upon Hajii Pritbi Siuh* 

45. Ryifu.— Here 4 biswaa were conferred on the Kaja after the mutiny. 

46. Bde pur(A Jdt. — On the Agra and Mathura road Weekly market on Thursday. A 
halkabandi school. 
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Papula Aon. 




Ho . 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Principal proprietors. 

Acreage. 

eti 

i 

48 

Salfrapur ... 

420 

12 

441 

Babu Bishambharnath, 

1,451 

Rs, 

1,060 

49 

Sanora ... 

842 

30 

872 

Giridhari-ji, GosAin... 

490 

2,020 

60 

Sirsa 

1,471 

100 

1,671 

Kehari 

1,466 

2,480 

61 

Shahpur .*• 

362 


852 

Babu Mahima Chandra, 

847 

1,120 

62 

Shahzadpur Fauri ... 

676 

4 

679 

Kripa 

467 

830 

63 

Shahzadpur Gujar ... 

470 

12 

482 

Ibrahim Khan ... 

878 

1,280 

64 

Fatiha 

300 


800 

Temple of Bang Ji 

498 

800 

56 

Farrah | 

1,600 

1407 

2.907 

BrindA-ban. 

25 


66 

Kir^rai 

421 

136 

556 

AbAs KliAn ... 

964 

1,710 

67 

Karanpur 

.306 


306 

Ahmad Raza Khan ... 

039 

750 

68 

Kurkenda ... 

662 

26 

687 

Lachhman 

989 

1,600 

69 

Kawaila or Koila ... 

501 

16 

5)6 

Temple of Rang Ji, 

794 

1,140 

60 

Koh 

8.38 

16 

853 

BrindA-ban, 

Udha 

798 

1,180 

61 

Kateriya 

523 


623 

Angana 

A97 

960 

62 

Kharet 

202 

3 

206 

Dal Clmnd 

803 

510 

63 

GAngoli 

.383 

50 

433 

Baladeva Sinh 

! 1,0 H 3 

1,800 

64 

Gadiya Latifpur ... 

969 

3 

972 

Seth GhausyAm Das... 

2,556 

65 

Garhi Bhai 

... 

• •• 


Tota 

71 

Via 

66 

Garhi Hambal 

300 

10 

3 10 

Oulab 

219 

400 

67 

Gokulpura 

86 


85 

ThAkur Prasad ... 

;ni 

600 

68 

LohAra 

461 

• - . 

451 

lUmchandra 

899 

1,200 

69 

MAI 

622 


622 

Jangi 

1,068 

1,660 

70 

Muin-ud-dinpur 

120 

26 

145 

Murad Khan 

198 

280 


48 SaHmpur, said to hare been founded by one Sulaiman from Rosu. After th.> mutiny 
it was contiscated, with the exception of 85 bighas, and conferred upon Rap Joti Prasid, tho 
father of the present proprietor. 


49. Sanora, said to have been founded by one Devi from Sirsa. 

60. iSir.9o.— Founded from Tartora. Weekly market. 

62. K Shahzddpur Pattri.— Confiscated for 15 years after the mutiny* 

63. Shahzddpur Gi{jar,-^A dhdk jungle of about 100 bighas. 

64. Frt«i7/a.—Oii the Agra and Mathura road. 

65. /'arrrtA.— Founded by Hamida Bcgam, the mother of the Fmperor Akbar. 

About the year 1655, during the exile of the Emperor Humnyun, the town was the 
scene of a battle between Sikandar Shah, fa nephew of Slier Shah) and Ibrahim Shah, in which 
the latter was defeated, though ho had with him an army of 70,000 horse and persons 
to whom he had given velvet tents, banners, and keltic-drums. Sikandar, whose force did 
not c?iceed 10,000 horse, offered peace upon condition of receiving the government of the 
Panjub, but oa hia overtures being rejected, he joined in battle, and bv bis victory became 
sovereign of Agra aud Delhi, while Ibrihim fled to Sambhal. A tahsiii school and one for 
girls, A camping ground for troops. 

62. Founded by Bottle Shah, Fakir, of Aurangabad. 

63. GangoH. — An annual fair in honour of Koila Devi. 

64. Gaddya Latifpur.^A jungle of about 800 bighas. A halkabandi school. 

65. Garhi Founded from Sarurpur. 

66. Garhi ‘Founded from Tatarota. 

68. Aoftdra.— Founded from Pipara. A small dhdh juugle. A mela in honour of Kalieka 
Devi in Chait. 

69. Afdf.— The original name was Miirkand, who still has a shrine in the village. 
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Population. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Principal proprietors. 

Acreage, 

il 

a 

C8 

*T», 

71 

Makhdum 

506 

9 

616 

Utlam Kunvar 

1,U48 

Hb. 

740 

72 

Mirzapur Brfihman ... 

838 

... 

838 

Sri Rdm 

697 

1,090 

73 

Mirzapur Nagara 

61 

... 

81 

Narottam Sinh 

361 

400 

74 

Mustafabad 

916 

400 

1,816 

878 

Kiahori 

1,592 

2,400 

75 

Milkpur 

663 

15 

Tota 

622 

1,200 

76 

1 Mabuau 

790 

25 

615 

Babii Biahambbar Nath, 

1,006 

1,770 

7" 

Mirpur ... 

47 

15 

62 

Meudu Khan 

831 

1, 50 

78 

1 Meghpur 

311 

6 

317 

Gaya Prasad 

435 

760 

79 

Nagara Abhua 

767 

20 

8 7 

Jas BSm 

340 

490 

80 

Nagara Deo Kishnn... 

444 

5 

449 

Mans4 Ham 

99 

200 

81 

Mir«ullah-pur 

123 

... 

123 

Hkmphal 

25u 

290 

62 

Nagara Hriday 

191 

6 

196 

Miinshi Nirottam 

265 

860 

83 1 

Hatauli *.« 

406 

6 

1 412 

Sinh. 

Bdbti Bishambhar 

415 

790 

84 

Jodhpur 

689 


1 589 

Nath. i 

Gopal 

612 i 

j 

1,000 


71. — Given after the mutiny to Divran Mahendra Sinh. 

72. Mirzapur i?rd/jMaa.-- Given by the Thakurs of fieri to their Khtrapat, 

78. JMinppur iVa^aro.— Founded from Koh. 

70. Here is an old masonry bauli. Given after the mutiny to the present pro- 

prietor, with the exception of 84 Mghas. 

77. Mirpur.^Jb. mela in honour of Jakhaiya held every Sunday in M&gh. 

82. l^agart //rtVay.— Founded from Koh. 

83. — Conferred after the mutiny on fiao Joti Prasad. 



IV.— PARGANA MXT. 

The pargana of Mat is the most northern of the three on the east of the 
Jamiina, and is a long, narrow, straggling tract of country lying between the 
river and the Aligarh border. As it abounds in game of various kinds — black 
buck, wild boar, and water-fowl — it has considerable attractions for the sports- 
man ; but in every other point of view it is a singularly uninviting part of the 
district There are no large towns, no places of legendary or historical interest, 
no roads, no local trade or rnanufaotare, and no resident families of any distinc- 
tion. The soil also is generally poor, the water bad and, except quite at the 
north, there are few groves of trees to relieve the dusty monotony of the land- 
scape. As if to enhance the physical disadvantages of the locality by an artificial 
inconvenience, the tahsili has been fixed at the mean little village of Mdt in the 
extreme south, on the very borders of the Maha-ban pargana ; though the merest 
glance at the map will show that Surir — a place with a larger population than 
M4t — is the natural centre of the division. Its recognition in that character 
would be an immense boon both to Government officials and to the agriculturist. 
The present arrangement dates from a time when the pargana was of very 
different extent, and Mat easily’' accessible from all parts of it. For, till 1860, 
it included the whole of the Raya sub-division to the south ; while in the north, 
Noh-jhil formed an entirely separate tahsili. This was more in accordance with 
the division of territory existing in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, when the 
whole of Mat proper came under Mahd-ban,aud Noh-jhil made part of pargana 
Nob in the Kol Sarkiir, Immediately before the cession of 1804, the latter was 
the estate of General Perron ; while M^t, with Maha-ban, Sa’dabad, and Sah-pau 
was held by General Duboigue. 

As now constituted, the pargana comprises 141 villages, forming 153 separate 
estates. Of these, the great majority are bhaiyaebari, and thus it comes 
about that the richest resident landlords are the uiembors of a Brahman family 
quite of the yeoman class, living at Chhahiri, a hamlet of Mat. They are by 
name Pola RAm and Parasurfim, sons of Radha, and Kalhau, son of Bal-kishor, 
and have jointly an assessable income of Rs. 9,276 a year, derived from lands 
in Mat, Bijdiili, Harnaul, Jaiswa, Jawara, NasUhi and Sdmaiili. They have 
lately been at considerable expense in building a school in their «ative place. 
Three other men of substance, of much the same social position, arc Lachhrnan, 
Brahman, of Bhadra-ban; Serhu, Brahman, of Tenti-ka-gdnw, and Lula Rdm, 
Baniya, of Jdwara. Of non-residents, Rao Abdullah Khdn, of Salim-pur in 
Aligarh, a connection of the Sa’dabad family, has estates about Khanwal and 
Karahri, on which the annual Government demand is about Rs. 2,000 ; the 
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Edja of Miir.sSn enjoys a royalty of Rs. 1,061 from the Dunetiya Girclo; and 
Lilias Main* Lai and Janaki Prasad own the two largo villages of Arua and 
Bhadanwdra. 

After the mutiny as many as eighteen villages ( eleven in whole and seven 
in part), belonging to the rebel loader Umrao Bahfidur of N^iink pur, were 
confiscated, and all the j>roprietory rights conferred on Seth Lnkliini Chand 
rent-free for the term of his natural life. On his death, the grant was further 
extended to his son, Seth Raghuinith Das, on payment of the lialf jtiina ; but 
the muafi estate (being about Rs. 8,000 a year ), which alone h(^ retains in his 
own liands, it may bo presumed, will lapse entirely on the termination of the 
second life. The zaminduri was transferred to his uncle, the late Seth (lobiud 
Das, C.S.L, and l)y him constituled part of the endowment of tlie temphi of 
Dwarak&dliis at Mathura. The original proprietor was a mornl)er of a family . 
that liad always been in opposition to the British Government, and died fight- 
ing against us at Delhi. Their principal seat was at Kumona in Bulandshahr, 
where, in 1807, Dundo Khun, with his eldest son, Ran-mast Klifin, who is said 
to have been ])OSSossed of perfectly marvellous and Herculean strength, held the 
fort for tliree months, though the garrison consisted of a mere handful of men. 
After tlie surrender, a pension of Rs. 6,000 a year was settled upon Ran-mast 
Khan, whied) his widow enjoyed till her death, an event which took place a few 
years ago : but the father’s whole estate was declared forfeit and bestowed 
u])on Miirdan Ali Khan of Ohitari, a scion of the same stock. Uinrao Balnidur 
was tlio child by adoption of Dundo Khan’s second son, Nawab xVshraf Khdn 
of Nanak-pur, and, as above mentioned, was killed in tho rebel army before 
Delhi. With him fell his youngest brother, Mazhar Ali Khan, who left a 
son by name RahSrn Ali Khun, who is now either dead or at tlie Andamans ; 
the sole surviving representative of the family being a son of Umrao Baha- 
dur’s — Amir Bahadur — who was too young to be engaged in the rebellion 
•wltli his father. 

The total population of tho pargaiia, according to the census of 1872, was 
100,248 tho predominant class to tJie south Ixdng Gaurua Thakurs ; while 
in the north the agricultural community arc almost exclusively Juts, mainly 
of the Nohwar sub-division. The principal winter crops arc hnjraf maize 
and cotton, the latter occuj)ying some 13,000 acres, wliilo arliar^ and hemp 
arc also grown, but ordinarily in the same field with In the hot weather 

about 24,000 acres are under chana, 18,000 under wheat, and 13,000 under 
barley. Though there are indigo factories at four })laces, viz.j Lohi, Kanihri, 
Bhulai 'and Arua, the first named has almost entirely suspended operations, 
and at the other throe the plant used is mainly grown in villages across the 
border in the Aligarh district. The most productive lands are the alluvial 

♦ According to the tahaili culculutiou, 
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flats, which, in the rains, form part of the river bed ; the high bank that 
bounds them is generally bare and broken, and the soil further inland poor 
and sandy, where the only trees that thrive well are fards and babdl. 
Connection with the opposite parganas of Kosi, Clihdla, and Mathurc'i, is 
maintained by two bridges of boats ( the one from Chhin-pahari by Noh-jhfl to 
Sher-garh, the other from D4ngoli to Brinda-ban,) and as many as seven 
ferries, at Uile-pur, Faridam-pur, Musmina, Surir, OLdwa, lloll Guzar, and 
Mat. Scarcely any attempt has been made to provide for internal communi- 
cation, In the whole „ pargana there is not a single yard of metalled road, 
except in the Mat bazar, where it has been constructed out of the Chaukiddri 
tax; the only bit of first-class unmetalled road is the four miles from Noh-Jhil 
to the Slier-garh bridge ; the remaining thoroughfares arc for the most part 
narrow, winding cart tracks, sunk so much below the level of the adjoining 
fields that in the rains they assume the appearance of small rivers. In 1856, 
a strip of land was taken up of sufficient width for the construction of a good 
broad road to extend from the Briuda-ban bridge to the town of Noh-jbil, thus 
traversing all the southern half of the pargana. But little was done beyond 
marking it out ; and as all the lower part of it for some miles lies across the 
ravines, where it was annually cut away by the rains, it was for at least six 
months in the year all but impassable ; the sum allowed for its maintenance, 
Rs. 5 a mile, being considered ([uito inadequate to carry out more than the 
most superficial repairs. However, before I left the district, I was able to 
accomplish this most desirable work, and that without any additional grant 
for the purpose, simply by concentrating the whole of each successive annual 
allotment on a particular part of the road, instead ol' dribbling it out over the 
entire length of 22 miles. Every year I built a culvert or two, or a bridge, 
burning the bricks and lime on the spot, employing local workmen and doing 
nothing by contract ; and the result, after four 3'^ears, was a permanently good 
level road, over which it was quite possible to drive iii an English buggy. My 
procedure, though undoubtedly beneficial in its results, was such an innova- 
tion on established routine, that if the work had been noticed while still in 
progress, it would probably have been stopt, as not having receiv’^ed de[)art- 
mental sanction ! The road connects three places of some importance in the 
pargana, viz., Mdt, Surfr and Noh-jhil at the one end with Sher-garh, which 
is a perfect terminus of roads, and at the other with BriudiTt-ban and Mathura ; 
while a short branch from Mat would bring it in contact with the station ou 
the new line of railway at Raya, and another from Noh-jhil with the market 
of Bajana, 

Many of the smaller thoroughfares liere, as in other parts of the district, 
are rapidly being obliterated, and unless speedy measures are taken for tlieir 
preservation, very great inconvenience must eventually result. The occupants 
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of the fields through which they pass encroach upon them year b;| year, till at 
last, in the less frequented tracts, nothing is left but a mere ridge sd^rcely broad 
enough for a foot-path. When the traffic is too considerable to allow of this 
complete appropriation, the lane is narrowed till it barely admits jhe passage 
of a single cart ; a high bank is then raised on either side with earth always 
excavated from the roadway, which, thus, is sunk several feet b<0ow the level 
of the country and in the rains becomes a deep water-course. In the dry sea- 
son of the year it is rendered erjually impassable by huge aqueducts carried 
across it at short intervals in order to convey water for irrigation purposes from 
a well on one side to lands forming part of the same farm that happen to lie 
on the other. A small sum is annually allotted for the maintenance of a cer-» 
tain number of village roads, and as I have practically dem^pst rated, this'money 
might be mueh more advantageously expended than has hitherto been the 
custom, if it were used for the systomatic prevention of encroachments and the 
construction of occasional syphon drainvS and culverts. 

As a rule, the bhaiyiichiiri villages have a mueh more prosperous appearance 
than tlioso which have passed into the hands of some one wealthy pi^prietor* 
In the former case every shareholder plants the borders and waste corners of 
his fields with quick growing trees, such as the fards, or tamarisk, which lie 
fells from time to time as he wants timber for liis well or agricuUnral implements, 
or for roofing his house, hut immediately supplies their place by new cut^ngs. 
Thus tlio village lands from a little distance often look picturesque and Wf)lU 
w'ooded, tliougli possibly there may not bo a single grove or orchard on them. 
In a zamindari estate, on the other band, the absentee landlord is represented on 
the spot only by an agent, whoso solo dqty it is to secure as largo a yearly 
return as possible for his employer. Every manorial right is strictly enforced, 
and trees are felled and sold in large quantities, and never replaced, either by the 
tenant, who is not allowed to cut a single stick, however urgent his requirements, 
and therefore has no object in planting, or by the landlord, who cares nothing 
for the well-being of the village, which can bo sold as soon as its productiveness 
is exhausted. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to mention a single 
instance in the whole district of one of the now landlords doing anything what- 
ever for the permanent improvement ox liis estate. It never even occurs to 
them that their ienunis have the slightest churn upon their consideration. Hav-» 
ing probably amassed their fortune by usury, they are willing to make advances 
at exorbitant rates of interest for any. improveineuts the cultivators may wish to 
carry out themselves ; but their ears are closed to any other application. 

To prevent the possibility of any individual acquiring a fixed status, leases 
are never given but for very short periods ; accumulation of arrears of rent 
is encouraged for the three years that the law allows, when immediate action 
i i taken for the recovery of the full amount increased by interest ; if any pay*. 
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ment has been made in the interim, though the tenant intended it to bo on 
account of rent, the landlord maintains that it is absorbed in the clearing off 
of the advances ; no intimation is given to the patwdri of the amount of these 
advances, nor, a rule, is any payment made in bis presence ; but after the 
lapse of some weeks, when the ignorant boor, who probably did not pay in 
cash, but through the intervention of a baniya, has forgotten what the amount 
was, the patwdri is ordered to write a receipt for such and such a sum, and 
this document is accepted by the stolid clown without a question— ordinarily 
without even hearing it read— and is at once put away and either lost or 
eaten by white ants, while the counter-part remains ns legal evidence against 
him. To increase the confusion, the rent is collected not only without 
adequate witnesses or any written memorandum, but also at any odd time 
and by a variety of different persons, w'ho arc ignorant of each others’ proceed- 
ings ; the agents are changed every six months or so, and (,as the palwari can 
only read Hindi) are by preference people who know only the Persian 
character. The result is, that any adjustment of accounts is absolutely 
impossible ; the patw6ri, the agents, and the tenants, are all equally at fault, 
and the latter are solely dependent on the mercy of the landlord, who, at a 
fortnight’s notice, can eject every single man on the estate. Thus, during a 
single month of the year 1873, more than a hundred suits were filed against 
the people of ono village for arrears contracted in 1870. After the lapse 
of throe years, the defendants — who are so ignorant that they cannot state 
the amount of th^?r liability for the present season, but depend entirely upojjt 
the patw^ri and the baniya — can only urge that they know^ they have paid in 
full, but ( almost necessarily under the circumstances ) they have uo oral wit- 
nesses to the fact, while the villago account-books, which constitute tho docu- 
mentary evidence, are so imperfect as to form no basis for a judgment. At tho 
same time, in the hope of producing the impression that an innocent man was 
being made the victim of a gigantic conspiracy, actions for fraud and corrup- 
tion w^ere instituted against both agent and patwdri, and othef criminal pro- 
ceedings were tdken against the villagers for potty infringements of manorial 
rights. Virtually, such pseud o-zamindars refuse to accept the position of land- 
lords ; they are mere contractors for the collection of the Imperial revenue, and it 
seems imperative upon the Government to recognize them only in that inferior 
capacity, and itself to undertake all the responsibilities of the real landlord. 
Since Ihey have no influence for good, both policy and humanity demand that 
at least their powder for evil should be restricted withiji the narrowest possible 
limits. 

. The most noticeable feature of the pargana is tlie extensive morass from 
which the town of Noh-jhil derives tho latter part of its name. Its dimensions 
vary very much at different seasons of the year and according to the heaviness 
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of the rainfall, but it not unfrequcntly spreads over an area measuring six miles 
in length by one in breadth. It is the favourite haunt of large swarms of 
water-fowl, which are caught at night in nets, into which they are frightened 
by torches and fires lit on the opposite bank. Tlioy ordinarily sell for about 
Es. 4-8 the hundred. The lands which have a chance of being left dry by the 
subsidence of the waters in time to be sown with hot-weathor crops, bear the 
distinctive name of hana^ and are formed into separate estates, wdiich it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to assess at their average value. When there is 
any harvest at all, it is exceptionally good ; but not unfrequontly the land 
remains Hooded till seed-time is over, and the only S(»urce of profit then left to 
the proprietor is the pasturage. The inundation, though primarily the result 
of the natural low level of the country, has been artificially increased by exca- 
vations made some centuries ago with the express object of laying the approaches 
io the. Fort under water : this being one of the special modes of rendering a 
stronghold impregnable laid down in Sanskrit treatises on the art oi’ war. 
An outlet was provided Vjy a winding cbanucl, some five miles in length, calh^l 
the Dlmndal Nula, which passed under Firoz-pur and joined the Jamuua near 
Maugal-khuh ; but its luouth is now completely blocked for a long distance. 
The cost of ro-opcuiiig it has been estimated at Its. an expenditure which 

would soon bo recovered by the settled revenue of the reclaimed land. A 
siiiipler, but at the same time a less efficient, reniody might be foujjd in the re- 
coustruotiou of an embankment ascribed to Naw'4b Asbraf Kban, which formerly 
existed near the village of Musinina, and was kept in partial Tei)air by the J4t 
zamindcirs of that place till 18G(). In that year, the jin'l was entiroly dry, and 
ilui dam being in consequence neglected, the next heavy flood w^ashed it away. 
To provide an exit for the water sOems, however, far preferable to blocking its 
entrance ; as the temporary sulunorsion has a very boacficial effect on the land, 
and its total prevention might result in rendering a large area absolutely 
uuculturable. A well-devised scheme of drainage for this part of fho country, 
the transfer of the tabsili from Mat to Surir, and the completion of the road 
betwx^en Noh-jliil and the Brinda-baii bridge, are the three great requirements 
of the distiict wdiich urgently demand a speedy settlement. 

Mat, though for some years past it has given a name to a pargana, is 
nothinir but an exceptionally mean assemblage of mud hovels, wdthout any ba:fiar 
or even a single brick-built house. Though it stands immediately on the high 
bank of the Jamuna, it is separated from the actual bod of the stream by a mile 
of deep sand, and the ferry which connects it witli Sakaraya on the opposite 
side is therefore very little used. Four miles lower down tho stream is the 
Brindu-ban bridge of boats ; the road which leads to it skirting for some distance 
the margin of an extensive moras, called the Moti-jhil, which, though never very 
broad, sometimes attains a length of nearly two miles, Th© township ( jam4 
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Bs. 8,983) is divided into two thoks, 'M}& and Mala, and was till recently owned 
entirely by Brahmans and Thakurs, but some Muhammadans are now in part 
possession as mortgagee*. The Ohaukid&ri Act is in force, but yields an income 
of only Rs. 52 a month, which leaves a very small balance for local improve- 
ments. The school is merely of the primary class, and not so well attended as 
the one in the adjoining hamlet of Chhdhiri. There is an old mud fort, and 
within its enclosure stand the tahsili and police-station, the only siibskintial 
buildings in the place. Though there is no grove of trees to justify the title, it 
is still designated as one of the Upabans, and is a station in the JSan-jatra ; the 
name being derived from ‘ the milk-pails ’ ( mdt ) here upset by Krishna in his 
childish sports. At Chhahiri, a little higher up the stream, is the sacred wood 
of Bh^indir-ban, a dense thicket of her, hinSy and other low prickly shrubs, with 
a small modern temple, rest-house and well in an open space in the centre. 
Just outside is an ancient fig-tree ( bat) which Krishna and his playmates 
Balaram and Sridama are said to have made their goal when they ran races 
against each other ( see page 56 ). A large meld^ chieHy attended by Bengalis, 
is held hero, Chait badi 9, and is called the Gwal-mundala. The temple in the 
grove is dedicated to Bihdri; that under the Bliandir-bat, to Sridaina. In the 
village are three other small shrines in honour of Radb^ Mohan, Goji^l, and 
Mahddova, Two mosques have also been recently builtf by the Muluunmadans, 
In the mutiny the only .act of violence committed was the seizure of six grain- 
boats passing down the river, for which the zaniindars wero subse<juently 
ii^d. 

BAjana, about five miles north-east of Noh-jhil, has from time immemorial 
been occupied by Juts. Many years ago, the three loading men divided it into 
as many estates, called after their own names, Sultan Patti, Dilu Patti, and Siu 
Patti. Tht3se are now to all intents and purposes distinct villages, each with 
several subordinate hamlets, where most of the landed proprietors reside, w^hilo 
the old bazar still remains as a common centre, but is mainly occupied by 
tradespeople. In it are the sarde, police-station, built iu 1869, and halkabandi 
school. Here, too, every Saturday, a largo market is held ; all the dealers 
who attend it having to pay an octroi tax at gratluatod rates, according to 
the commodities which they have for sale. Those duties are farmed out to a 
contractor, who in 1865, the year when the last revision of settlement took place, 
paid for the privilege Rs. 340, a sura which has now' been increased to 
Rs. 429. This income certainly is not very large, but as the market is a popu- 
lar one, it might, beyond a doubt, be greatly increased, if only the headmen 
would recognize the obligation, under which they lie, of occasionally devoting 
part of the proceeds to local improvements. Up to the present time they have 
done nothing : the market is held in the main street, which is sofflensely crowd- 
from one end to the other that all through traffic is obstructed ; the sarde is 
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too small to accommodate oiie-Iialf the number of visitors, and there is no separate 
yard in which to stall horses and cattle ; the clouds of dust that rise from the 
iinmetalled roadwaj- make it painful to see and breathe, and would seriously 
damage any goods of better quality that might be brought ; arid, in addition to 
all this, an open space at the end of the street, where the crowd is the very 
thickest, has been selected as a convenient spot for depositing all tlie sweepings 
of the town till they are carted away as manure for the fields. Even the two 
substantial masonry wells, which there are in tlio bazar, have not been con- 
structed hy the market trustees, hut are the gift of one of the resident shop- 
keepers. 

Anoiher market is held on Thursday, but exclusively for the sale of cattle. 
A considerable amount 6f business is transacted, tbougli the animals offered 
for sale are generally inferior in quality to those brought to the Kosi market 
on the opposite, side of the river. Baj ana has also been one of the depots for 
Government stallions since 185d, when the estaljJi.shinont was transferred boro 
from the adjoining village of Sliankar-garlii, The liorses are four in number, 
one Arab, oiic Tnrki.sh, and two country- bred. They are made over to the care 
of the zamindurs, who are paid lis. 8 a month for* each horse and furthor 
receive a fee of lie, 1 for every marc that is brought to be covered, Tlio groom 
on each such occasion expects a gratuity of four anas, which may or may not be 
supplemented by a fixed salary from flic zamindurs. An inspection is held 
on the spot once a year in the cold weather, by the Stud Gominittoe, when some 
60 or 70 colts are generally brought up for viow^, the limit of* ago lieing fipu 
nine months to throe years. Some are summarily rejected, others bought up at 
once, and the rest returned for farther insjiection within the limit of age above 
specified. In the hot weather the colts arc sent with the brood-mares to be 
inspected by the coiiimitiee at Aligarh. 

The two pattis of Sultan and Dilu are watered by a short branch of tlio 
Ganges Canal, which enters tlio distrie.t at the village of Alimad-pur, and passes 
also through Sliankar-garhi. In Sin Patti tlio proprietary shares' arc not 
reckoned by biswas but by wells, which, whether really so or not, are put 
at 36 in number. The jama is Its. 3,4(10, and the quota of each ‘well" is 
Rs. t)6, making a total of lls. 3,456 ; the surplus of Rs. 56 going to the 
lumberdars. Similarly, in Mat, flic reckoning is by plouglis and bulls ; a 
plough being a share and a bull Imlf a share. iJrlu Patti has two hamlets, 
Murliya Jawahir and Murliya Bad dm ; SulUin Patti five, viz., Naya-biis, Dal- 
garlii, Prahlad-garhi ( of which one biswa was sold 18 years ago to an Athwa- 
riya ), Ajuot and Idal-garhi ; and Sin Patti throe, viz., Jareliya, Maha-rdm-garlii, 
and Bhut-garlii. At the time of the mutiny Umrao Bahadur w^as proprietor of 
24 bisw'as in Di^ Patti, was mortgagee of 10 biswas in Thok Badarn and farmed 
as much of Thok Hira. This was confiscated with the rest of his ostaies; the 2^ 
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biswas were conferred oh Seth Lakhmi Chand, the other parcels of land have 
reverted to their original owners. Half of Thok Kamala was also declared 
forfeit, but eventually returned on payment of a fine ; the zamindars having 
joined in the assault on the Fort of hloh-jhil. One of the number, Khiiba, 
who had been specially forward in attempting the life of the Tahsildar, Sukhvasi 
tial, died in jail before sentence. The Ar&zi Kasbt Sultan Patti and Ard-zi 
Dilu Patti are lands recovered from the jhll and separately assessed — the one 
at Rs. 90, the other at Es. 152. 

is a decayed town, 30 miles from Matliurd, which, up to the year 
1860, was the head of a separate tahsili now incorporated with Mdt. The 
original proprietors wore Chauhdn Thakurs, who were expelled in the thirteenth 
century by some Jats from Narwdri near Tappal, and others from Jartdli near 
Khair, in the Aligarh District, who afterwards acquired the name of Nohwar, 
and at the present time are further distinguished by the title of Chaiidhari, 
They brought with them as purohits some Qaur Brahmans of tho Phatak clan, 
who received various grants of land, and at tlie last settlement their descend- 
ants owned 15 biswas of the township, tho remaining five being held by Muham- 
madan Shaikhs. In the seventeenth century some Biliichis were stationed here 
by the emperor, for the express purpose of overawing the Jdts ; but thoir occu- 
pation did not last above 80 years. On tho 4th of Juno, 1857, tho Nohwar Jats 
of the place with their kinsmen from tho neighbouring villages of Musmina and 
Parsoli, attacked tho fort and plundered all the inhabitants except tho Brah-' 
mans, with whom, as above shown, they had an hereditary connection. The 
luiii!)erdar, Gbaus Muhammad, was killed, and all the Government officials fled 
to tho village ol Thera by Surir, where the Malakana zamindars gave them 
shelter, and in acknowledgment of their loyalty subsequently received a dona- 
tion of Rs, 151 and a remission of Rs. 100 on tlie yearly jama, which still con- 
tinues. The estate is now hold as follows ; 12^ biswas by the Br6.hmans, 3| by 
Shaikhs, and 4|- biswas of alluvial land by the Seths. This latter share had 
been purchased at auction by Umrdo BaMdur’s father, and was confiscated with 
the rest of his property. Two outlying suburbs are called respectively Toli 
Sbaikbaii and Toli Khadim-i-dargah. The Fort, of which incidental mention 
has l)een already made, is of great extent, covering 31 bighas of land. It was 
rebuilt about the year 1740 by Thakur Devi Sinh, an officer in the service of 
tho Bharat-pur Raja. It is now all in ruins, but its crumbling bastions com- 
mand a fine view of the extensive lake that spreads for miles beneath it. 
'W itbin its enclosure is tho old tahsili, built in 1826, now converted into a 
police-station, and a lofty tower erected in 1836 for the purposes of tho Trigo- 
nometrical Survey : ascent is impossible, as the ladder in the lower story was des- 
troyed in the mutiny and has not been replaced. 
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Outflido the town is Muhammadan makhara, or toml), called the dar^illi 
of Makhduin Sahih Shah Hasan Qliori, traditioiinlly ascrihcd to a Dor Mja 
of Kol wIjo flourished some 300 years ago. This is not in itself impru- 
bablc, for about that time all the Aligarh Dors bo(?amo cornxu’ts to Islanr 
The buildings are now in a dilapidated condition, but include a covered 
colonnade of 20 pillars which has l)cen constructed out of the wreck of a 
Hindu or Buddhist temple. Each shaft is a single piece of stone teei 
long, and is surmounted by a capital, which adds an additional foot to Iho 
hei<dit. The hitter are sculptured with grotesques, of whieh tlie one most 
trequently repeated represents a squat four-armed monster, who, with hi» feet 
and one pair of liands raised above bis head, supports, as it were, the weight ot 
the architrave. The shafts, though almost alisolutely plain, arc characteristic 
s])ccimeus of an eccentricity of Hindu architecture. ( Sec ]nige 254 ). Seveuai 
other columns liavo been built up into the roof : one carved in low relief with 
several groups of ligures, parted from one another l>y bands of the pattern 
known as the ‘ Buddhist railing,’ has l>een taken out and transported to Math- 
ura. The statues which adorned the temple have probably been Iniricd under 
ground ; but no excavations can be made, aa the place is used for Mubaminadan 
interments. The saint’s urs or mela is held on the 14th of Ramazfm, and his 
tomb i.s viated by some of the people of the noigbbourbood every Thursday 
evening. There was an endowment of 300 bigha.s of land and a yearly pension 
"of Rs- 100, but the latter ceased on the death of Midvhdiim Bakhsli, the repi'o- 
sentaiive of the original grantee, and the land was .settled at half jama ('Rs. 80) 
in 1837. In the bazar are a small mosque and two temples luiilt by the 
Mahrattas. The proximity of the jhil renders th<^ town feverish and unhoallhy, 
and tlic establishment of a branch di.sjicnsary would bo a great boon to the 
inhabitants. 

SuRl'n, by its position the natural centre of the pargana, is a small town 
on the high road lialf-way between Mat and Noh-jhil. It is about a mile from 
the left bank of the Jamuna where is a ferry to Bahta’ on the opposite side. 
It is said to have been called at one time Hugriv-kbera, after tljo name of one of 
the different founders ; this appellation is now quite obsolete, but it explains 

*Whcn Kol vvaa finally retiuced by the Muhammadan.^ in the rvifru of Nasir-ud-di'n 
Mahmud (124C-1265), it was under a Dor and the tower, whioli was wantonly destroyed by 
tbe local authorities in jHfiO, is supposed to ba.ve been erected G52A.I1. (1JJ74A.I>.) on the site 
of the principal temple of the old city. Amoinr the IJinduH, liowevtr, the tradition is somewhat 
(lifi’crtLit ; they ascribe it to the Dor Kaja, Mang.al Sen, who f^iire liis daughter Padnidvati in 
marriage to tlie heir of Kaja Bhim of Mahrara and Etiiwa, wIjo hooij after his accession was mur- 
dered by bis younger brothers. The widow then retired to Kol, where her father built the tower 
l(ir lier. At Noh-khera in the Jalesar pargana there is a locaUi adit ion of a itilja Bhim and posiibly 
the above may be llic person intended. The father of Mnngal Sen was Buddh .Sen, who transferred 
his capital from daldli to Kol. He was the son of BijHy llain (brother of Da.sarath Sinh, who 
built the fort at Jalesar) the son of Nuhar Sinh who built the Samblial fort, the son of Gobind 
Siuh.. the son of Mukuud Sen, the soir^of Vikraiua Sen, of JBurao, now called Buiandshahr* 
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the origin of the word Snrir, which is thus seen to be a contraction for 
8ugriv*r^i, Tho oldest occupants were Kalars ( the focal name^ as it would 
seem, for any aboriginal tribe ) who were expelled by Dhdkaras, and these again 
by llfija Jitpal, a Jdes Thakur. His posterity still constitute a largo part of 
the population, but have been gradually supplanted in much of the proprietary 
estate by Baniyas and Bairdgis. The township (jama Rs. 9,619 ) is divided 
into two thokfty called Bija and Kaldn, and there are 11 subordinate hamlets. 
Three small temples are dedicated respectively to Mahadeva, Lakshmi N dray an, 
and Baladeva. There is a police station, a primary school, and a weekly market 
held on Monday. At the time of the mutiny, Lachhrnan, tho lumbordar, with 
11 others, was arrested on the charge of being concerned in tho disturbances 
that took place at tho neighbouring village of Bhudanwdra, in which the zamin- 
ddr, Kunvar Dilddr Ali Khan, was murdered, his wife violated, and a largo 
mansion that he was then building totally destroyed. He was considerably in 
tho debt of his banker, Naud Ram of Raya, who, when the estate was put up 
to auction, bought it in, and has been succeeded as proprietor by his nephew 
Jdnaki Prasad. 
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PABQAKA MA'T, 


Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mdt Pargana. 




Population, 

Principal pro- 
prietors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

1 

! 

Hindus. 

M usal- 
mau. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

1 

Ablifti-pura .. 

137 


237 

Seth Raghundth 
Das. 

Bruhman ... 

490 

2 

Ahmad-puv 

C04 

• M 

694 

Tiwari Braiimans, 

Ditto 

638 

S 

Akbar-pur 

1,025 

7 

1,032 

Brahman commu- 
nity. 

Ditto 

1,340 

4 

Aman-ullalupur, 

741 

23 

764 

Thakur commu- 
nity. 

Gaurua 

97.3 


Arua ... 

3,309 

02 

3,461 

Mahi Lai. Baniya, 
aud others. 

Jut 

4,708 

6 

Asaf-abdd 

34 G 


346 


Brahman ... 

300 

7 

A wa-khcra 

298 

... 

293 

Jut community ... 

Jfit 

329 

.8 

Badan-pur •. 

524 

36 

560 

Nsju Khun ... 

Brahman antV 
Gaurua. 

1,068 


1. ALhai purat ori^jinally founded by Abhai SiCh, ft JAt from ICaidana. Some 50 ycara njfo 
fche propiict(>r wag a Brahnifiu by mime Herhu» who sold J5 biswas to Balaratn, Ji'it ; and hi 3 854 
the remaining five biswas were bought by Nawdb Ashraf Khdn, ftncl at the time of the mutiny 
were held by his son, Uinrao Bahildur, the whole of whose estate was confiscated and conferred 
on Seth Ltikhmi Chand, whoso son Hughundth Dds now holds it at half jama. The other 15 bis- 
was hare hern recovered by the Brahmans. 

!>, Afmad-pur has 201 bighas irrigated by the Aligarh branch of the Ganges Canal. A 
halkabamii school. 

ri. A/itjar-pur, on the Mat and Surir road, was by Uujii 8uraj Mall re-named Tenti-ka-ganw 
(from the aoundance of the Aarii plant, the fruit of which is called 'J’cnt'i), and it is by this latter 
niimc that it is still most coniinoiily known in the neighbourhood. The old zainindiirg were Mala- 
kfinas, hut now are BrMinians, descended from one Sikham. A hamlet is called Nagara Qariya. 

4. Amiirt’iAIuA-purj also called Mahmud-garhi, after the name of the founder, a native of Lohi, 
wliich It adjoins. There arc two annual molds held, the one on Bhddon sudi 8, the Other on Chait 
badi 1, in honour of Babare Baba, a local saint, 

6. AnMy between Mdt and Raya, includes the dcaerted village site of Bindrauli. It was ro* 
founded by a J it named 13ijay-pati, whose doBCciulants, some 25 years ago, partly goldund partly 
mortgaged their e.statc. At present the largest proprietors are JNlahi Lai, Baniya, of Uayu, who 
has about 13 biswas, aud Lakhiui Das, tlie Tujari of the temple of Larli Ji by the Man Sarovar, 
W'ho has SJ. Two market days, Monday and B'riday ; and two indigo factories, belonging, the one to 
Mr, O’Brien Saunders, the other to Mahi Lai and jninuna Traedd. In the mutiny, Udha, cue of 
thczainindars, wa» put to death by thczaiiiiiidllraof the next village, Jawara; whereupon his friends 
at Arua and Ayra-khera assembled a large force for an attack upon Jawara, and in the engage- 
ment many lives were lost on both sides. B'or this and other acts of depredation Arua was 
fintd Rs. 10,000. On the village border is the lake of Man Sarovar. There are 12 subordinate 
hamlets, the largest being called Darwa, where is a halkabandi school. 

G. .Asaf-dbd'i was founded from Khaira, of which it was formerly a hamlet. Here is a 
block kankar quarry. > 

7. Aiva-Aheraf after being long deserted, was re-peopled some 70 years ago from Kaul^na. 
In the mutiny the people joined in the attack on the I*loh-jhiI TahaR, and we re fined Rs. 180. 

8. Badavpur^ shortly before the mutiny, was purchased from the old Oaurua zamiud4rB for 
Ra. 40y by Khairati Khan of B'arukhabad, who, in the disturbances, had his estate damaged to aa 
amount CBtimatcd at Rs. 24,500. On the Jarilra bordsr is a dahar of 12 bighaSf aad near tho 
village a large mango orchard. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mdt Pargana — (continued). 
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population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Ko. 

Narok 


Hindus. 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Acreage 

9 

Badauih 

••• 

469 

... 

469 

Jat community ... 

«Tat 

822 

1.0 

Bdghai 

••• 

487 

21 

508 

Jat community ... 

Jdt 

649 

11 

Ddgharra 


106 


196 

Athwaraya Brdh- 
mans. 

Jdt * 

647 

IS 

1 

Bahdin 


132 


132 

Brahmans, Jats 
and Baniyas. 

Jat 

121 

13 

Baikunth-pur 

• •• 

113 

^ 185 

248 

Brahmans .«» 

Malakana, 

383 


Bdjana made up of 

Dilu Pat 

fi, Siu 

Patfi, an 

d Sultan Patfi, 


! ... 

Z4 1 

Bakla 

• •• 

408 

6 

409 

Jat community 

Jdt 

263 

15 

Baland.pur 

• •• 

363 

• •4 

363 

Lachhman , Thdkur, 

Brahman 

313 

16 

Bali-pur 

•t* 

101 

1 

102 

Jdt community ... 

Brdhman ^ 

134 

17 

Barauth 


2,212 

140 

2,85 

Seth Baghundth 
Das. 

Jdt 

844 


9. Eddauth, one of the 40 Bujana villages, has 200 bighas watered by the Aligarh branch 

of tlie Ganges Canal. ♦ 

10. Bdyhai, founded by Man-Sukh, a J&t from Kauldna, is also called Kateliya, There 
are 49 bighas ot jhU. 

11. tidgharra . — One of the 12 Jat villages. The old village site, now deserted, is called 
^her-ka-khera. The Athwarayas purchased from the Jats about 25 yc.arB ago. 

12. CdAr/iw.— There is a market on Sunday held on the border of JSfagara Humayun. A 
malikaua is paid to the Riijii of Mursdn. 

.13. BoiAwnM-par. — Founded 300 years ago by Surkh-ru, oialakiina, by whose name it is 
still most popularly known. Ills descendauts first mortgaged and then sold to Serhu and A jay 
Hum. Brahmans. 

i^djana. — See page 413. 

14. Bafild, so called after the founder, a grandson of Ram Narayau. The people live 
mostly at Nagara Sham, 


15. -Founded 200 years ago by Balavant, Jat, and Mukund, Jaes, from 

Harnaul. Row Lachhman, Thdkur, of Karahri, has 17 J biswas, and Lacbhman, Bohra, of 
Bhadrabau 2^. 


10 Founded 125 years ago, by Balia, Jat, from Ildjana. 

17. BaraufA, near the Jamuna,one gf the 12 Jdt villages. Thok Kida, 1,720 bighas, was 
Bold tor arrears to Nawdb Aahraf Khan of Nanak-pur, and, after passing to his son tlmroo 
Bahadur, was confiscated and, witii the rest of his estate, l)eHt')Wcd rent-free for life on Seth 
Bakhmi Chand. In the mutiny the /.amindars joined with those of Suhdg-pur in plundering 
the patwaii, Lai Ji ; his brother, Uira Ldl, the patwdri of Tdl-khera, they kUled. There are 
hamlets, A halkabandi school. 


106 
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FABOAVA MAT. 


Alphabetical List of Villages in tin Mdt Pargana. 




Population. | 

Principal pro- 
prietors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Vo. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

' Musal* 
man. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

1 

Abhai-pura .• 

137 

• •• 

137 

Seth Baghundth 
Das. ' 

Bruhman ... 

490 

2 

Ahmad-^ur 

694 


694 

Tiwdri Brdhmans, 

Ditto 

6S8 

8 

Akbar-pur ... 

1,026 

7 

1,0.32 

Brihman commu- 
nity. 

Ditto ... 

1,540 

4 

Am6np.ullah.ipur, 

741 

23 

764 

Thakur commu- 
nity. 

Gaurua ••• 

973 

6 

Arua ... 

3,369 

03 

3,461 

Mabi Lai. Baniya, 
and others. 

J6t 

4,708 

6 

Asaf-abdd ... 

.<146 

... 

346 


Brahman ... 

300 

7 

Awa-khcra •*. 

298 

... 

298 

J6t community 

Jfit 

329 

e 

Badan>pur •« 

524 

36 

660 

Najti Khan ... 

Brahman and 
Oaurua. 

1,068 


1. Ahhai pura^ originally founded by Abhal Sifih, a Jiit from Kaulana. Some 60 years ago 
tlie proprietor was a Brahman by nume Herhu, who sold 15 biswaa to Balardro, Jat ; and in 1854 
the remaining flve biswas were bought by Nawdb Ashraf Khdii, and at the time of the mutiny 
were held by liis son, Umrdo Bahaclur, the whole of whose estate was confiscated and conferred, 
on Heth Lakhtni Chatid, whose eon Knghnndth Das now holds it at half jama. The other 16 bis* 
was have been recovered by the Brahmans. 

5, Ahmad-pur has 201 bighas irrigated by the Aligarh branch of the Ganges Canal. A 
balkabandi school. 

;b Akbar-pur^ on the Mat and Surir road, was by Il6j4 Suraj Mall re named Tenti-kd-ganw 
(from tlie abundance of the karll plant, the fruit of which is called Tcnti), and it is by this latter 
nume that it is still most commonly known in the neighbourhood. The old zaniind^rs were Mala- 
kunns, but now^ arc Brdbmaus, descended from one Sikham. A hamlet is called Kagara Hariya. 

4. Arndn-ullah-puft also called Mahmhd*garhi, after the name of the founder, a native of Lohi, 
%vhicU it adjoins. There arc two annual melds held, the one on Bhddon sudi 8, the other on Chalt 
badi 1, in honour of Bdbare Bdbu, a local saint, 

6. Arua^ between Mat and Raya, includes the deserted village site of BindrauU. It was re* 
founded by u Jat named Bijay'pati, whose descendants, some 26 years ago, partly sold and partly 
mortgaged their estate. At present the largest proprietors are Mubl Lil, Baniva, of hdya, who 
has about 13 biswas, and Lakhmi Dda, the Fujdri of the temple of Ddrli Ji by the Mdn Sarorar, 
who has 25 , T wo market days, Monday and Friday ; and two indigo factories, belonging, the one to 
Mr. O’Brien Saunders, the other to Mahl Lai and Jamuna Prasad. In the mutiny, Udha, one of 
thezaminddrs, was put to death by the zamiudlNof the next village, Jdwara; whereupon his friends 
at Arua and Ayra-khcra assembled a large force for aa attack upon Jdwara, and in the engage* 
meut many lives were lost on both 8idc.s. For this and other acts of depredation Arua was 
fined lis. 10,000. On the village border is the lake of Man Saroyar. There are 12 subordinate 
hamlets, the largest being called Darwa, where is a halkabandi schuol, 

6. . was foufided from IChaira^ of which |l was formerly a hamlet. Here is « 

block kankar quarry. . 

7. Awa-khcr(^t after being long deserted, was re-peopled some 70 years ago from Kaulpna. 
lu the mutiny the people joined in the attack on the f<Ioh>jhil TahsBi and were fined Rs. 186. 

8. BadanpuTy shortly before the mutiny, w'as purchased from the old Oaurua zaminddrs for 
Rs. 409 by Kuairdti Khdn of Farukhabad, who, ifi the disturbances, had his estate damaged to au 
amount estimated at Rs. 24,600. On the Jarara bordsr is a dahar of 12 bighasr and near the 
village a large mango orchard. 
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PABOAKA Mir. . 

Alphabetical Litt of Villagee in the Mdt Pargana- — (continued). 




* Population. 

—m- 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Ko. 

Name • 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

9 

Badauth ... 

469 

... 

469 

Jat community ... 

Jdt ... 

822 

io 

Bdghai ... 

487 

21 

608 

Jdt community ... 

Jdt 

649 


Ddgharra 

196 

• •• 

196 

Athwaraya Brah- 
mans. 

Jdt **• 

647 

12 

Bdhdin 

133 


132 

Brahmans, Jats 
and Bauiyas. 

Jdt 

121 

13 

Baikunth-pur ... 

113 

135 

248 

Brahmans ••• 

Malakdoa, 

385 


Bdjana made up of 

Dilu Pat 

t/i, Siu 

Patti» an 

d Sultan Patti. 

• •• 

... 

14 1 

1 

Bakld 

403 

6 

409 

Jdt community 

Jdt ... 

263 

1 

16 

Baland-pur ... 

363 


36S 

Lachhman , Thdkur, 

Brahman... 

313 

16 

Bali-pur ... 

101 

I 

102 

Jdt community ♦„ 

Brdhman 

134 

17 

Barauth 

2,212 

140 

9,352 

Seth Haghnnath 
Bds. 

Jdt 

844 


9. Eddauthf one of the 40 Bdjana villages, has 200 bighaa watered by the Aligarh branch 
of the Ganges Canal. 

10. Bdghaif founded by Man-Sukh, a Jat from Kauluua, is also called Kateliya. There 
are 49 bighas otjhiU 

11. Ddgharra. — One of the 12 Jat villages. The old village site, now deserted, is called 
^sber-ka-khera. The Athwarayas purchased from the Jats about 25 years ago. 

12. There is a market on Sunday hold on the border of Nagara Humayun. A 
malikaua is paid to the Hiija of Mursdn. 

*13, BaiAi/nM-p Mr, -Founded 3(X) years ago by Surkh-ru, malakana, by whose name it is 
still most popularly known. Uis descendunts first mortgaged and then sold to Serhu and Ajay 
Ham, Brahmans. 

J&djana. — See page 413, 

14. Bakld, so called after the founder^ a grandson of Kdm Narayau. The people live 
mostly at Nagara Sham. 

15. Founded 200 years ago by Balavnnt, Jat, and Mukund, Jaes, from 
Harnaul. Now Lachhman, Thdkur, of Karabri, has 17| biswas, and Lachhman, Bohra, of 
Bhadraban 25 . 

16. BalUpui ^ Founded 125 years ago, by Balia, Jdt, from pdjana. 

17. JBaraul^near the Jamuna, one pf the 12 Jdt villages. Thok Kida, 1,720 bigha.s, was 
•old for arrears to Nawdb Ashraf Khdn of Nanak-pur. and, after passing to his son Umrao 
Bahadhr, was confiscated and, with the rest of his estate, bestowed rent-free for life on Stith 
|!iakhmi Chand. In the mutiny the zamiuddrs joined with those of Suhag-piir in pliindering 
the patwari, lidl Ji ; his brother, Bird Ldl, the patwdrl of Tdl-khera, they killed. There are 
0ye hamlets. A halkabaudi school. 


106 
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Alphahetkal Lht of Villages in the Mdl Pnrcjana — ( continued). 


i 

He. j Name. 

1 

1 

i 

^Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Bredominaui 

caste. 

Acreage. 

11 in due. 

Afn sal- 
mans. 

Total, 

18 i Basaun ... 

86 

1 

86 

Jaf comniiinity ., 

ji'it ...! 


19 j Begam-piir 

DC 


66 

I ^ 1 

Swami Rangacliarya 

Braliiiiau ... 

287 

20 ■ Beva ... 

855 

25 

880 

Thiikur community, 

Brahman and 

1,111 

1 





Jal. 


2] ] Bhrtdnnwara ... 

1,488 

I 1 02 

1,590 ' 

1 Janaki Vrasud of 

G au r 11 a( Jilts) 

2,74 2 

i 




1 Raya. 



22 Bhiidra-ban ... 

761 

1 

762 


Brahman 

I 

l,r,80 

23 ; Blialai 

1.291 

75 

1,366 

j Brahmans, Baniyas, 

Thakur 

1,935 

I 

1 



1 and Muhammadunp. 



1 

24 ' Bhartiva-ku 

275 

5 

280 

j Jat community ... 

Jaf .• 

508 


18. Busunift iiicludod with Danlut-pur. The Jat /.nmiudara were fined Ry. 9C fur 
ftllackiiig tlu' Fort at IMoh-jhil iu t he mutin^^ 

19. lieijnm-piir^ opposite BriiKhi-ban, is so uallcd from tlic Begam of the Emperor J.‘ihiin» 

gir. ItjJiisHed irt^m the old Biahnian zamiodarH to Zuhur Ali, lor Ks. 421, who, in sold it 

for lis. 9do til Shaik Jivau, of whom Swami Bungacharya purchased it for Jis. 1,000. 

SO. /iera. ‘ (he ber-lrec orch ird,* was foiiiulcd <100 years ago ])y Thakiirs from Jarani, 
Thort' is i\ jlnv i (»f k/idainb trees *16 bighas In extent, called Alakh-bfin, with a temple endowed 
with tin? fiinglaira crop of tlie adjoining pond. A halkabandi sehooL ' 

2T. 1^h(td(inn'<ird, The Jac-.s Thakurs sny they derive tfieir name from the town so called 
near A jodhya ; ihal they moved from I here to lUkaner, and that their ancestor Jas Ham, who 
fir^t Bctlled at Idiadanwara after dispossessing the Kalurs, was a Icjxtr who had Ixxii cured 
of hiy disease by a pilgrjjuage to the sacred placics of Braj ; in acknowledgment of the divine 
favour, he eopsti noted the IPitn Tal at Sunrnkh and made his homti here. The titles iii the 
family are Kiinvar for the elder and B;ibu .li for the younger branch. Near a pond called 
BiUiki is a Bairagi’s cell aiifl an extensive rakhya, cliicfiy of karil, passendu atid suhora trees 
Any oi'.e who violates the s-.metity of the place by telling a lie in it will, it is said, be stricken 
wii ii h']>iMsy. 'i here arc a number of hamlets, l iz.^ Biri>al, Naya-has, Garlii Knm-bal, Gayhi 
Sis:i, Garlji Kliuha, Garbi Ncta, Uattilcsraii or J.awjihir and Garlii Bluiriya. At the time of iho 
mutiny the cstal.c. was fartucsl by Knnw'ar Dddar Ali Khan, a member of the' Lai Khani fanwiy, 
-ftf?.'iic<l m the Buhnui.shahr distrirl, wlto was alfackcd ])y the old proprietors; a large mansion 
which he was then ])uilding M'as totally wrecked and he himself muidcTed. Two of the ring- 
leaders wnr(' liange*! and others traT.sporlod. Ilis Jnypur relative, Fai/ Ali Khar), brooght 
np an army, intending to burn the whole vi!lng(‘, but was })iTventcd by Government. The 
prope rty svas bought up for Rs. la,800 by.Kand Kam, a Bauiya of Raya, from wdiom it hay 
passed to his nephew b,v adoption, Janaki i’rasad. A niarkel on Friday. A large mango 
orchard, called the Fatwiiris.* 

22. lUutdra-han, o\\ the higli bank of the Jauuina, above Mut, with a hamlet called 
BlnidiOira, i.e. Bhadra-pura, i.s one of the mo.st noted of the sacred woods of Braj. It is wrongly 
naincd on (lie DistricI Map Bakadur-ban. In the ban are shrines of Maksudan and Hanchhor. 
The old'zamiudars were Thakura, 

g.'t Bhdlai originally belonged to Bliala Thakurs (whence the name)? They were dia- 
po8Pe8?ed by Jaes Thakiirs, who gave part of the Janri to Brahmans, whose descendants still 
retain a share in the village ; the other shareholders now being Buniyaa and Muhamraadan&. 
An iudig^ factory belongs to Gurmiikh lUe and DuRchand of iUthraa, There are two 
hamlets. A halkabandi school, 

24. Bliariiya but founded by Bharliyo, a Jat from Bajana, 
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Alphabetical List of VUlo/^es in the M4t Parj/a««— -(contintied). 




Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name* 

Qindfis. 

Musal- 

inans. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

S5 

Blierai 

673 

31 

704 

Devi Shankar ... 

.Tat ... 

2,166 

26 

■i 

Bhidauni •*. 

873 

4U 

913 

Kayaths, Thdkurs 
aud Brdhmans. 

Brahman and 
Tbakur. 

1,941 

27 

Bhiuii 

24G 

4 

260 

Dhvdii Sarb Sukh, 

Chamilr 

1,180 

28 

Blmrckd 

522 

44 

666 

Kewal Ram, Bohra, 

Chamdr ... 

875 

29 

Bijduli ,*• 

267 

70 

327 • 

Brahmans a n d 
Thukurs. i 

Brahman... 

1,340 

30 

Birjii-garhi 

594 

16 

610 1 

Jat community ... 

Jdt ... 

425 

31 

Buluk-pur ... 

43 

... ) 

43 

1 

Rrdh man 
and Jdt. 

288 

32 

Chaudduli ... 

214 

... 

214 

... 

Brahman.,, 

... 

33 

Chand-pur (Great,) 

6)1 

27 1 

1 

638 

i 

Bra h man 
and Jat. 

1,060 


26. Dlierai, foundcil by Htlma, .liti, U the parent, of <jis:lit other seltlementB. In the 
mutiny the zniTiiniiar.s killed the J’atwari, lihdprimth, with his son and brother-in-law and ioined 
in the attack on the fort at, Noli-jlul ; for which acU t heir estate was confiscated and sold to 
Doti Sliankar, K lyath of Mathnni. There arc 290 bighas of reed-jiinglc and 187 highas of 
common. Two hamlets. 

20. BIthhunif founded by I'^uhapa, a Rdjpi^t; but now Kiiyatbs have 10 biswas, Jfies 
Thslkurs 7i, and Ailiwaraya Brdhinans 21. There are two temples of Ilihari and Lurli Ldl. 
There is a hamlet called Nuhariya. 

27. Bhiv/if boupht in 1825 for Rs. .*100 by Diwans Bijay l,al (who built a temple here to 
Bijay Bilidri^ and Jniuurm Kfim, and now held by DiwtLn Sarb Sukh. 

28. Dhurrhdt on the Aligarh border, founded by Bhure, Jdt, whose descendants between 
40 and 50 years ago sold it to Daiil it Thun, Bohra. He was murdered in the mutiny ; (ho 
present proprietor is bis son, Kewal Ram, who pays a yearly jama of Rs. 1,27!). There ia a 
fine, large mango orchard, planted by his father, 24 bighas in extent, and adjoining it 07 highas 
of dhtik ghanti. A halkahandi school with between 20 and 30 pupils. Five biswas form a 
B(?pBratc iuuiilet called Morahla. 

20. founded by Rdji Bijay Sinh. Here arc a ghaua of 134 bJgha.s colled .Mekh- 

ban; a temple of Radh.a Mohan by a sacred pond called Pap*mochaii, which ia visited in the 
Banjatra; and a dargah of Shah liilawal. 

30. Birju-garhiy named after its founder, a Jat from Musnaina. 

31. Butdh‘pur^ one of the 12 Jdt villages, named after its founder. Half the village haf^ 
been sold lo Bruhimius. fr 

32. Chanddulu first culled Chanddl-khera, i.s included in Nahi-pur, 

33. Chdnd’pur (Great), founded by a Barw&r Jdt named Ilimanchal, and given to his son- 
in-law, 0 , Kanjir from Burseni in Aligarh. Being put up to auction fur arrears, U w.aa pur- 
chased by Khair&ti Kh&n, Bathdn, who sold it to Omkar, an Athwaraya of Barauth, iu 1866 
In the mutiny, the latter, who was then mortgagee, had his house plundered, three men being 
killed in the attack. THe Jdta of Parsauli now own two-thirds and the Athwarayas ooe-tbird. 
A halkabaudi school. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the MAl Pargana — (continued). 




Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name, 

Hinduft, 

Mu.sal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

34 

Chflnd-pur (Little,) 

483 

17 

450 

Jfit community ... 

Jat ... 

665 

35 

Chaukura 

Chhahiris a ham- 
let of Mat. 

323 

5 

828 

Salagram, Jdt ... 

Brah man 
and JuL 

601 

« 

3fi 

Chhin-pahdri ... 

608 

68 

66G 

Jat community... 

Jdt and 
Mullah. 

706 

37 

1 Cbinta-gafhi ... j 

344 

... 

844 

Jut. community... 

Jdt 

2i$ 

38 

Daudisara ... 

767 

4C 

813 

J w a 1 8 Prasdd, 
Kbuitri, and 
others. 

Gaurua ••• 

1,429 

39 

Ddngaiili 

230 

118 

364 

Temple of Rang Ji 

Malakana... 

979 


Darwa, a hamlet 
of Arua. 




i 



40 

Daulat-pur «„ 

713 

17 

730 

Jat community,.. 

Jat »M 

1,14X 

41 

Oediia 

287 

23 

310 

Dhan-raj, Ath- 
waraya. j 

Jat ,,, 

781 


34. Chdnd-pur {JAtile^) was founded by a 3flt named Chand from Bherai, In the mutiny 
the zumind.ur.s joiin^d in the attack on Noh-jiixl and were fined Us. 637-8-0. There is a temple 
t)i' Alahadcva v. itli rude stucco imaj^es and a well, both conatrueted by Uadba, a Buniya, in the 
famine year 1837, Oppobito is an orchard belonging to the Jut zauiindara with mango, pipal 
and otljcr trees. A hiilkabaudi acdiool. 

3.^. C/otukard, one of the ei^ht Kaulana villages. In 1827 it was put up to auction and 
I)nrehaaed by Sciagram, a Jiit of Katcllya. There is an orchard with a temple built by Serhu, 
Biiniya, of Manihlu Chinta, a hamlet of Birju-ga|'hi. 

36. Chtiinpahuyi^ on the Jamuna opposite Sher-garh, is ftomotimes spelt Chhin-pharai, 
and perhaps more correctly so, as there is no sign of a hill, or puhdr^ anywhere near. The old 
zamiridars wore, ThaUurH, who about a century ago transferred their right.s to Jiiu from Siu 
.Uatti, Bajana, i; bi.swa that hr.,<l been acquired by Umriio Bahadur, was, with the remainder 
of lu.s estate, confiscated after the mutiny. 

37. ChintiUfjarhi was founded about 150 years ago by a Jat named Chinta. A halkabandi 
school , 

38. — Here is Narad kund with a temple of Murli-Manohar and a Kadamb- 
khandi of 18 l)iglie,s. Tbo old zainindar.s wore Gauruas, but now Knnhfliya Lai, Kayath, has 
five bisNvas, Jwsila Prasad, Kliattri, 7^, and Khub Lai, Kiiyath, 7^. .^Two hamlets. 

39. Ddngauli {ior Danga-puri, dthuja being ‘a high bank,’) is on the Jamund opposite 
Brinda-lnn. The old Dhakava zamindara were ejected by one Dlfir, a descendant of Chet Pal, 
whose heirs, two years ago, sold the estate to Svami Rangaoharya. 

40. Dauhti pur, on the Jamuna, named after its founder, includes Basaun. 

41. Dedndy or l^idna, on the JamunA, was sold by the Jat zamindars 25 years ago to 
Parasu-ram, an Athwaraya, from whom it pasaed in 1864 to auother'^Athwaraya, i)han-roi of 
Koai. 
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Alphahetical List of Villages in the Mdt Pargana — (continued). 




Population, 

■Wn 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

1 

Tot^. 

Acreage. 

42 

Dilu-patti 

1,148 

215 

1,368 

Jdf community... 

J fit 

1,383 

43 

Dunetiya 

202 

6 

208 

Ja^aud Br&hman, 

B r a h man 
and Kachhi. 

410 

44 

Faridam-pur 

. 144 

... 

144 

Jat community... 

Jfit and 

1 Dili mar. 

939 

46 

Piroz-pur 

180 

se* 

180 

Seth Raghun^th 
D6s. 

Mallfih ... 

806 

46 

Garhi Kauldhar... 

295 

M* 

296 

... 

Bra h m a n 
and Jat. 

401 

47 

1 Hamza-pur 

91 

e«« 

91 

Jat community 

Jfit 

432 

48 

Harnaul 

2,103 

113 

2,216 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

2,157 

49 

Hasan-pur •„ 

1,)88 

122 

1,910 

Ditto 

Jfit and 
Brfihman. 

2,282 

60 

Ikhu Path-garb... 

1,164 

47 

1,211 

Brdhman commu- 
nity. ! 

Brahman,*, 

987 


42. Dilu-paiti, See Bii|ana, page 413. 


43. Dunetiya, said to be so named after Dale, the ancestor of the present Jat zamindirs 

who founded it some centuries ago. “ * 

44. Far<datn~pvr, with a ferry across the Jamund, was founded by Jats from Muimina, 
It had been mortgaged to Muhammad Aahraf Khdn, and at the time of 1 he mutiny was so 
held by his son Uim4o Bubddur, and was oonflscated with the remainder of his estate. The 
mortgagors transferred their right to Devi bhankar Sahay, Kayath of Mathura, and the 
morigiigc W’us paid off in i868. 


46. Firoz^pur was founded some 260 years ago by Juts from Muin-nd-din-pur, and, having 
been purchased by Ashraf Khun, was confiscated after the mutiny, and conferred mnaf for 
life on Seth Lakh mi Chaiid, whose son Uaghunaih Das now bolds it at half jama. 

46. (yardz-AWa/mr has 80 highas watered by the Canal. 10 bis was are owned by' Jdts 
the other 10 by Puthak Brdh mans. ^ 



48. liamaul, or corruptly Hirnaul, and then by an easy transition lliudol, is said to have 
been founded by two Jats, Ilan Siiih and Naval Sinb, who formed a name for it by combining 
their own names. here U an old temple of Murli Manohar and a large mud fort constructed 
by Arsf Khdn and Yusuf Khau. Under the Mahratiaa, Harmiul was the head of a tahsili with 
514 subordii ate villages: it has now two hamleta. The weekly market is ou Sunday a halka 
baudi school. 


49, Hasan-pur was founded some 260 years ago by Hansa, a Jat, from Barauth. There is still 
a gateway called Chaiikhat Hansa, and the name Hasan-pur originates simply with a mistake 
in the Settlement office. There arc two Nngaras, Jareliya, divided into two mahals, and Maka. 
raud-garhi, where is a duak tree ghaua of 88 bigha.s. An old Khera bears the name Mahona 
A halkabandi school. 


^ 60. Ikhu i^alA-^arA.^The first name refers to tho quantity of ‘suffarcane* irrown in tha 
tieiglibourhood, the 8ec<n« «a« added about 1)16 years ago wlien the fort and town-walls now In 
rums, were constructed by Thikur Devi Sinb, a Kamdar of the Bharat-pur Kaj. The present 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mdt Pa>yana — (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

maus. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

61 

Xloli Guzar 

1,237 

39 

l,27C 

... 

T h d k u r 
(Jacs.) 

1,572 

62 

lloli Zanardar ... 

804 

12 

816 

Brahman commu- 
nity. 

Brahman .. 

1,164 

63 

Iinlak Sawfi'i Kasha j 
(town-lands.) 

90 

... 

90 

1 

Brdbmau .. 


64 

Indyat-garh 

164 

11 

195 

Jat community ... 

Jit ... 

900 

65 

Inuyat-jiiir 

32 

... 

.32 

Brahmans 

Jit 

284 

56 

Jafar-pur 

242 

10 

252 

Beth Raghunfiih 
Dds. 

Jut ... 

900 

67 

Jahungir'pur «*. 

700 

1 4 

1 

7C4 

Temple of Sringar 
Bat. 

Tluikur aiuli 
Malldh. 

1,913 


Brahman zaminclura are the deanendants of Bishaii Pathak, the purohit of the Jats, who eon- 
ferred the estate upon him. There Is a hamlet called Masnad-parhi, wlierc cheap striped 
clothe, hlue and white, called are manufactured and exported to places so far distant 

as Kunh-pur and Mirza-pur. 

61. JIttli Guzar, (for Ha-piiri), with a 'ferry* across the darnuna, was in 1791 given muat 
by MiidhoKiio Sindhia to Nand Lai, Has (ihari, for life. The mnafl'isir lived till 1859. The estate, 
which had previously been mortgaged for many year.s, was then assessed at Us. 2,867 ; Seth 
Bitthal Das, one of the prcvioiis mortgagees, having a share in it. Uthcr five biswas arc owned 
by L luelihuiari, Brahman There l.s ti temple of Baladova. Four hamlets. 

62. lloli Zandrtidr, as the latter part of the name denotos, is a Brahman estate. There Is a 
kadamb-khandi of eight bighas, a sucred pond called Galivar-kuml, and also three small tcnjplcfl 
built by Ihdii-Sukh, Kayuth. 

53. Jmldh Satrdd A'a.vfta,— The town-lands of Noh-Jh51 were for 3oo years hold muaf by 
the Kanungos, but wi-re resmr»rd by the Knglish Govenmurit and usH(^s.sed at Its I'JO. Another 
name Julla-garhi, after a Brahman to whom part of the land was given hy Brinda-ban 1/as, 
Kunungo. 

54. Indytti-Garh, on the Jamunii. In 1867 five biswas were sold by the Juts to Kadhu 
Gobind, and lij biswas in 187 I, lo Jaysi Ham, Jat of Chinta-gurhi, 

65. Jndyat-pur. The old family of Brahmun zamindurs now hold only nine biswas, while 
]l have been acquired hy other Brahinari.s of Ahinad'pur. 

50. Jdfar-pur^ one of the eight Bhcrai villages, was about the year 1800 acquired hy a 
Jilt of Kuulana, and .soon after sold to M.izhar Ali Khan of Kumonn in Bulanclslndir, brother 
of JSawab Ashral Khan. After the inunity it was confiscated and given rent-free for life to 
Seth Lakhmi Chand. There are 401 bighaB that form part of the jhii, and 601 bigahs of reed- 
jnngle, the produce of which goes to the zaniiudara. 

57. J ah an gif -pur, on the Jamunii, oppoaite Brinda-ban, was founded by Jdcs Gauruas from 
Mat. In the time of Nawab Najaf Khiin, it was given mudf to Gokulanand, Goedin of the 
temple of SrinRar-bat at Bj indd-ban, to whose successor in the same office it has been confirmed 
by the English Government. Here is Bel-ban,onc of the most noted of the woods of Hraj, with 
» temple of Lut hlnni and Gopal. d'hcre arc hIx hamlets, Nagara, Adcla Moti, Ailda Serhu, 
Adda Kiipu, Adda Chaiua, and JSagara Chamariiu. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the (continued). 




Population, 

! 

! Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindfis. 

Musal- 

mans. 

; Total. 

Acreage. 

58 

Jaiswa ... 

516 

16 

631 

... 


922 

59 

Jardra 

1,630 

153 

1,683 

Brdhmans 

T h d k u r 
(Jdes.) 

2,080 

60 

Jit-pura .M 

223 

6 

229 

Jdt community ... 

.Tdt 

694 

ei 

Jawara 

4,234 

206 

4,440 

Ditto 

Brd h m a n 
and Jdt;. 

w 

4, .363 

62 

Edne-ka ••• 

]04 

M« 1 

104 

Ditto ••• 

Jat M« 

«.• 

63 

Kankar-garhi ... 

289 

27 ! 

316 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

282 

€4 

Kardhri ... 

2,611 

219 

2,730 ; 
j ’ 

Jaes. Thakurs, and' 
Hao A bdullah 
of Salim'pur. 

Thakur „• 

2,666 


68. Jaiswa was re-sottled by Jaisi, Jat, some forty years ago, and has now been partly 
acquired by Athwaraya Brabinans. 

59. Jardra^ founded by Jait Sinh some centuries ago, whose descendants have now sold 
or mortgaged almost all, chiefly to lirahmaias, but a small share to Muliammadans, There it 
an aiicieut temple of Kam Gopal, and there are four dahars, covering in all nearly 100 bighas. 
Two hamlets. 

60. Jdl-pura was founded by Jilts, from the adjoining village of Shal. There is a smaU 
jhdri of pilu, 6tT, chhonkar and haril with a few large tnultua trees. 

61. Jdivara. — The older name was Jhiina-garh Here is the sacred grove of Chandra-ban 
named after the Sakhi, Chandrdvati, 65 bigbiis in extent, with a Bainlgi'a cell under the tutelage 
of Bttl-mukund. Also a dargah of Mir Sahib Shaikh Saddu, where people a.sseaible every 
Wednesday and Saturday. The trees in the Ban are chiefly pUu, babul and pasendu, with a few* 
large and venerable kadamba. The leaves .rf the latter often grow in the shape of ^iorfect cups, 
which in the summer alLiiin to a considerable size This curious t'ormatiori is said to haire 
originated for Krishna's convenienoe ; wlio one day in his nimble.s ibrough tlie woods found the 
supply of cups and platters that he had with him irndcqtmtc for the requirements of all his 
companions. Similar leaves are found in the Mdna-garhi gtiajid; those are of a lighter colour 
than toe ordinary foliage and are esteemed suflBieient curio.sities ft-r Hindus to send as presents 
to their friends at a distance. In the mutiny there was a pitched battle between the zamindara 
here t»nd those oi I’achuhra and Ayra-khera, in which HS iiiany as 460 lives arc paid to have 
been lost. I'here are two market days every week, Monday and Friday. The subordinate 
hamlets including eight Bairdgi. * stations {.sthala) number as many as 28. There is a halkabandi 
Bchool. 

62. Kdne-hd, so called from the Jat founder, is included in Nabi-pur. 

63. Konkar garhi, so culled from the nature of the soil, was settled from Barauth. The 
Jats have sold two biswas to Brdhmans. 

64. IfarwAri.— The ziimindars were once DhaUaras; but now Jacs Thiikurs have 12 biswas, 
a Bhiil Thakur tw'o, nncl Rao Abdullah Khan, of Salim-pur in the Aligarh district, six. There 
are two temples in honour of Gopal and the balagram. There is a rnieoollaiieous market on 
Tuesday and another for the sale of cattle on Friday. A sarae, a halkabaudi school, and an 
indigo factory belonging to Mr. Saunders. Two hamlets. A large orchard of mango, jdman 
dmla, lahera, and other trees, belonging to the Thakur zamindars, forms one of the pleasantest 
camping-iilaces in the pargana ; though, for want of watering, the trees have been greatly 
thinned. 
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’ Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mat Par^awa— (continued). 




Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musttl- 

mans. 

Total. 

65 

Kaulahar 

1,301 

37 

1,838 

community ... 

j&t 

966 

66 

Kauldna 

646 

71 

617 

Seth Kaghun^th 
Dds. 

Ditto 

1,340 

67 

Kbaira 

806 

50 

856 

Thakiir communi- 
ty- 

Jdeu ... 

1,322 

68 

Khan-pur * 

92 

••• 

02 

Jdt ditto ••• 

Jdt 

... 

69 

Khanwal .** 

1,749 

106 

1,866 

... 

Brahman and 
Thakur. 

2,120 

70 

Khwaja-pur ... 

406 

8 

414 

Seth K.aghonath 
Das. 

Jat; 

836 

71 

Khoriya 

67 

13 

80 

Jat community ... 

! 

Ditto M 

102 

72 

1 Kurauli ... 

32 

... 

32 

j Brdhniaua ... 

Ditto ... 

... 


66. A'«///dAar.— Tho old zajuindtirs were Tiwari Brahmans, but now they have only one 
tliok at a jaiiirt of Jls. 4i8, wiiilo Jau have the remainder at 2.57 I. Horo is a lime-8tonc 
quarry. Maiket-day is Tuesday, 'i heni are two hamlet.'? called Udiya-garhi and Garhi Ciyusiyat 
the former is occupied solely by cA//f/>i.v, who get sale for their goods at Bujuna, A halkabaudi 
school. 


6fi. Kanluna is the parent of eight other villages. 400 bighns are in the jhil. In 1846 
it was purchased by Kahim Ah Khan, u son of Mazhar .*\li Khan of Kumona. and, with the 
other p> f^seHsions of that family, was confiscated after the munity and bestowed rent-free on 
Seth Lukhiiii Chaud. A halkabandi school. 

C7. Khdira. — Near the village pond (pokhar) arc the remains of a email shrine massively 
constructed cf block kunkar, 

68. Khdn-pur is included in Nabi-pur. 

60 . AT/idaica/ was founded by KhunuUii, a Thfekur of Bhadauwara, whose descendants are 
Blill part zamimlurs, though, in 1861, they disposed of the greiiter part of the estate to Brdh- 
tnuus, Khuitris and hao AbdulluJi Klnin of l^alim-jmr. The liiller’.s estates in this pargaiwi pay 
a malguzv'ui of Us. 2,0i)0. There is a Kadainb-khandi of 14 bighus, with '.i tcmi)lc of Jfadhd 
Krirthan ; also auother temple dediealed to Murli Muiiohar and a Gnrhi. There arc three 
hamlets called Gurhi Uiij', Giq-hi Tuhi, and Garhi Sudaiun. »liva, the lumberdur of the latter, 
was implicated in the murder of Kuuwar Dildar Aii Khau at liliudauw ara, but died ponding 
trial. A halkabaudi school. 

70. Khwdjapur^ so called from possessing the tomb of one Khwaja Pir, was founded by 
Jiits from Bherai, and having been sold to Ashraf Khan, was conflseated with his other estates 
iind conferred rent-free for life on .Seth Lakhmi C-liund. The J:it residents were among the 
ringleaders in the attack on ^oh-jhil. 

71. Khrij/a was founded by Bar taj, a Jat from Dunetiya. A malikana of Rs. 50 is paid 
to the Baja of Alursau. 

72. Kv.rdulif included in Muin-ud-din-pur, was sold by the Jats in 1843 to Albwaraya 
Brahmans. 
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Alphabetkal List of Villages in the Mdt Pttrgana — ( oontinned). 


•r— 

1 

HHEESSBHi 


^Predominant 


Nfo 

Name* 

Hindus. 

* 1 


, Total 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

caste. 

Acreage. 

73 

Kurwara »•« 

' 1 

884 

34 

868 

«•« 

Jat and 
Brdliman. 

1,009 

74 

Ldl-garhi 

^ 948 

8 

250 

community ... 

Jfit 

948 

76 

L41 pur ••• 

193 

... 

193 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

422 

76 

Lamtaurl 

350 

6 

366 

Brdhman commu- 
nity. 

Br&hman, 

331 

77 

L&na Kasha Noh- 
jhil. 

94 

9 

33 

Sardar Sing, Dhu- 
ear. 


679 

78 

L4ua Makhdfim- 
pur. 

277 

• 68 

977 

' S6th Raghun4th 
Das. 

Baniya 

929 

79 

Lohi 

1,661 

299 

1,960 

Th4kur commu- 
nity. 

Jaes 

1,773 

80 

Ma4hua-k4 ,*• 

473 


473 

Seth Kaghundth 
it Ods. 

dit 

602 

81 

Makhdum-pur ... ^ 

364 

6 

1 

350 

Parasu-rdm, ath- 
waraya. 

Ditto 

760 


73. JTufU'ilra.— Part has been acquired from the Ja(s by Magni lUm, Baniya, and Dull* 
chand, Bohra. 

74. Ldl-garhiy founded by Laljf, a JtH from Barnaul. 

73, LdUpurt founded by Lai Sinh a from Paraauli. 

76, Lamtturij founded 160 years ago by Durji, a Sfi-rasvat Brahman. 

77 Ldna Kasba was first recorered from the jhil in 1814, and then asseseed at Rs. l,400u 
When the floods arc not excessive, excellent crops are prodoced ; but in some years only 200 
bighas diy up sufflciently to allow ofumltivation. In 1864 the Brahman zamindilrs of Kasha 
Nob-jhll had 13 biswas, and Sliaikh llaktni-ullah the other 7 ; but ot the 13 biswas 2 *vere sub- 
sequently sold to IJnirao Bahadur and confiscated >vith the rest of his osialv , audiiow the 
Shaikhs have little more thou two biswas, while tho remainder of the village has been trans- 
ferred by them and the Brahoiuitlj to ISardar Siiih, Lhusar, of Sahar. 
s 

78. Ldna Makhdum-pur, the only one of the four Lana* never under water, wtis part of the 
estate of Nawab Ashrat Khdn, which was confiscated and bestowed muaf on Seih Lokhmi 
Chand. The two other Jidnas of Musmiua and Kiiulahar amount together to 957 acres, but 
arc uninhabited. 

79. Zo/u,— Here is an indigo factory belonging to Kasera, Baniya, and on the side of the 
village pond a Dargah of Pir Bakhsh, built by Bhagirath and Clhain-sukh Lvl\. Tliere is a halka- 
bandi school, and a market held on Saturday. Tho old Kular occuimnth ol the place were 
ejected by Dhakoras and they io turn by the Thakurs under Baja Chet Pal of Kanauj. I'hcre 
are two hamlets opoaite each dl^er, both called day-siuha, and near them a garden of the 
Patwaris planted with guava, pomegranate, and. other trees. 

80* Afadhua-hd is said to derive its name from Mdn-dlnJtfl, a Bairagi. It was purchased 
from the JatH*by Nnwab Muhammad Ashraf Khdu-and cuufia^aled after the mutiny with th* 
rest of his estates. 

81, Makhd^m-pur, on the Noh-jhil and Shcfgarli road. The old zaminddrs were .Udons, 
then ; Atid now Parasu-rdmi Athwaraya, Behra of iglas in Aligarh, who putchaaed at 
Audition about i860. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the M<it i*ar^ana— (oontinued). 


1 


Population, 


Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Name. 

HindCi:*. 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total. * 

tors. 

»2 

Maiii-gnphi 

711 

64 

766 

Jdt community ... 

Jdt 

930 

83 

Mangal-khoh ..a 

86 


86 

KethRaghundth Das 

Brdhman ... 

67 

64 

Mani-gayhi 

499 

4 

60S 

Ditto 

Jat §«• 

1,008 

86 

Marahla Mukha.., 

226 

... 

226 

S y d m Shankar, 
mortgagee. j 

Ditto ... 

531 

86 

Mdt 

4,246 

.504 

A 

i 4,750 

1 

Brahmans and 
Thttkurs. 

Thakur ...j 


87 

Milk Kaldn 

64 


64 

Athwarayas 

Jdt and 
I Brdhman. 

177 

88 

Mir-pur 

311 

... 

311 

Thakur community ^ 

i G a u r u a, 

I (Jdes.) 

851 

89 

Mirtana 

407 

% 

S2 

429 

Brdhman communi 
ty. . 

> Brdhman ... 

604 

90 

Mitbauli 

[ 630 

4 

684 

Jdt- community ... 

Jdt‘ 

966 


82 Mdnd garhif founded by one Mdna, a Ja^ from Bherai. There is a gh*ina of kadarnb and 
other trues aiill 279 bijyhas in extent, and not many years aero very much larger, m la shown by 
the iiuiuber of trees dotted about the adjoining fields. It stretches also aoroas the Aligarh bor- 
der into the village of Gangoli. After the mutiny, a fine of Us. C77>8, was imposed on the 
xarainddrs, who had joined in the attack on Noh-joil. A halkabat^dl school. 

8't Mangal-hhoht founded last century by Mangal Sen, a J^t from Bharat- pur, on a 
\Uwh) ot the river. The Oats had five biswas wore ^old to Umrdu^ 

coiifiscatrd with the rest of his cslate-^rc given niuaf for life to Seth'"irarinni Vhand! The 
other 15 bi8 was, held were alao confiscatedjFbut eventually restored on payment 

.. 5* fiue^_ , ♦ 

84. Mani-gathi. founded by Mani, a Jtit from Musinina, and flrchastd from his de.sccndanti 

by Nawab Ashraf Khaa. * 

# 

85. Marahla Muhha, on the Jamiind, founded by Mukha, a Jut from Barauth. The fine im- 
posed after the mutiny not being realized, the village was sold' by auction to Devi Shankar 
Sahay, layath of Maihur/li who in i8C7 made a gift of it to Dhan kunwar, Brdhmani Tho 
latter bus mortgaged it to Sydm Shankar. 

86. MdU— Tabsili, police station, branch post-ofnee, halkabandi school. See page 41 a 

87. Milk Kaldn, has now been bought by Athwaroyas. Milk khurd, with an area of only 67 
acres, is uninhabited It originally belonged to Ja^a from Dunctiya, who hare 8;>ld it to 
Bidlimans. 

88. Mir-pur, on the Jamund, is one of the eight Thdkur villages. Here is a very largo ikdri 
of bnbfil, cbhonkar, remja and karil. ISliar here the Fatwarlya ndla, which rises in the Buland- 
shahr district, falls into the Jamund. It flgws under Pdl-khera, and in the rains i»io places lOO 
yards broad and some 4 or 6 feet deep. 

89 . Mirthdna is said to have been founded by one ilfim-ji, who named it after his grandibn, 

Amrit Bao, Here is a temple of Murli Manohar. ■ 

90 . MithduH, founded by Mitha, A fine of Ks. 76u was imposed after themutiny^ 


FABOAHA MiT. ' '*2®, 

Alphuletieal lAtt of Vittaget mtke M<it P<w0awi—(,et>xi^n'a&d). 




PopHlathn, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 


Musal- 

mans.* 

Total, 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

91 

' 

Morja .M 

46 


46 

Brdhman and dat, 

ddt 

lei 

92 

Mubarak-pur 

. 

210 

.M 

210 

Brdhman commu- 
nity. 

Brdhmau .. 

889 

98 

Muin-ud-din-pnr, 

587 

86 

673 

.T&t community 

Jdt 

1,198 

94 

Musmina 

1,708 

31 

1,789 

Jdt community ... 

dat 

1,791 

95 

Nabi-pur ... 

866 

83 

419 

d&t community ... 

d d t a D d 
Chamdr. 

768 

96 

Nagara Birbula... 

51 

6 

56 

Jat community ... 

Jdt. 

402 

97 

Nagara Danl ... 

. 876 

17 

393 


Brdhman... 

176 

98 

Nagara Dehi 

69 

... 

69 

TheRdjfi of Mur- 

sgn 

dat 

177 

99 

Nagara Humayun, 

76 

ate 

76 

Jdt community ,•» 

ddt 

857 

100 

Nagara Mahru ... 

139 

••• 

139 

, ••• 

Brdhman... 

40 

101 

Ndnak-pur 

642 

54 

' 

896 , 

Seth Baghundth 
Bds. 

ddt 

732 


91. MorjUf founded by Mor Kaj from Dunetiya. Here is a marhi saored to Mahddeva, with 
seven biawas of land. 


92. Mahdrah-pur was, after the mutiny, fined Rs. 260 - 8 - 0 , 

93. Muin-ud’din-purt included with Kuriuli, was founded by .7nt.8 from Parsauli and Bdjaua, 
Sunday la market day. The Muhammadan name is a little inexpUoabIc 4 it is generally cor- 
rupted on the spot into Muiidi-pur. The remains of a fort and some fine old trees, the survivors 
of a large haghi show that the place was once of more importance than it is now. 

94. Mui>min%, on tiie Jamunfi opposite Majboi, with a ferry to connect the two places. At 
the mouth or the channel which loads from the river to the jhil, there was once a dam to pre- 
^nt the inundation, hut this has been washed away. In the rains, many boats laden with graiin 
start from here for Agra and other places down the stream Chaudhari Het lUm, luinberdar, 
is a man of great influence among all the date io the neighbourhood. After the mutiny a fine 
of Rs. 1,100 was imposed upon him and the other xamindirs. A hamlet cWled Bbagt iRhakure- 
liya was founded about a oeutury ago, and is separately assessed. There is a temple of Mahii- 
deva, and two annual melds are held in honour of Bardhlt>ovi on the full moon of Chait and 
the full moon of Knw&r. A halkabandi school. 

95. l^abi-pur, founded from 8iu-Patti of Bajana, includes in Its area Chandduli, Kdue-kA 
and Kbdn-pur. 

96 JSagara BirbalUt founded by d of that name from Haroaul. 

97. iVagara Part has been lately acquired by Athwarayas, 

98, iVfl^ara T><jAf.—Oere is a ruinous mud fort of Padraa, zamindfir. The former nroprle. 
tors were date of Paohahra, who in 1850 sold to the Rdjd of Mursdn. 

100 , Bagafd Afadra.— Jits have now acquired part from the Brahmans. The Rdjd of Mursin 
has a mdliklna of Rs. 28. 

101. Ndnakputf founded from Musmina, was sold by the Jdts to Nawib Ashraf Khdn The 
large moated fort, which he constructed, was in the mutiny beseiged for about a week by the 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mdl Pacjrattft— (continued). 



1 

Population, 




No. 

Name. 

Hindfis. 

Muaal- 

niuna. 

Total, 

Principal proprie- 
tor!. 

Predominant 

casto. 

Acreage. 

102 

Nasithi 

1,493 

69 

1,662 

ilf. community... 

Jat and 
Brihman. 

1,486 

103 

Nival! 

1,421 

86 

1,607 

Seth Baghundth 
Das. 

Jat 

2,161 

104 

Nausher-pur ... 

698 

U 

012 

Jdt community... 

Ditto 

1 606 

106 

Nob-jhil •• 

2,216 

976 

3,191 

B r d h m a ns and 
Muhammadans. 


3,640 

106 

Nur-pur 

177 

83 

260 

1 

Seth Baghuuith 
i>df. 1 

Chamar 

640 

107 

Ohawa **« 

919 

32 

961 

Haklm-un-Nissa, 

. G a u r u a 
(Jaes.) 


108 

j Pabbi-pur .. 

aso 

4 

384 

1 ErShman com- 
j munity. 

Brdhman. 

395 


Musmina, Bhorai and Kaulana confederacy ; but by the asBistance of some of the principal 
aaniindars in the neighbourhood, Hot Uam of Musmina, Ghaus Muhammad of Noh-jhil, 
Khum&ni of JUe-pur and others, Unirao BftliMur, who had then succeeded hia father Ashraf 
Khd'i in the estate, contrived to escape with all his valuable movable property to Aligsrh j 
after riroaiuing there for a month, he joined his uncle Mazhar Ali Khan at Kheliya in Buland- 
ahahr and eventually met hia death in the rebel army at Delhi. The village was confiscated 
and couferred on Seth Lakhmi Chand. Till lately there was a fine mango grove here, planted 
by Ashraf Khan, 20 bi'ghas in extent, but it has now been ?ery much thinned aud a great part 
of it jdoughed up. 

102. iVaAi^/u*. ~ A halkabandi school. Two hamlets. 

103, Ptiiivalit 80 called from its Jat founder, Naval. 1,902 bigbas asseHsed at Bs. 1,740, 
the property of Kishana and 1 faukala, were put up to auction and purchased by Isfawab Ashraf 
Kluin, and confiscated with the rest of his son L’lurao Bahadur’s estate, lu the mutiny the 
old Jat zaraiiidars took part in the murder of.Daulat Ilam, Bohra of Bhurc-ku, tlio next village, 
aud in the attack on the Athwarayas of Chaudpur. There are two hamlets, one culled Samant* , 
garhi. By the village pond (pokhaf) is a small mango grove, near which a colony of Harbhu<i( 
rau has been esluhlished for the last aeveu or eight years, mid on the Seth’s estate another 
orchard of much greater extent. 

104 ^aujukar-pur, founded fropi Tarsauli by Naurang, Jut. A fine of Hs. 762 was 
imposed after the mutiny. 

105, Ao/i y/a'i.—TahBiU, police station, post-office, halkabandi school. See page 416. 

100. — so called after Nur Khan, a Bathia, but originally named Bhanvarola, 
after Mhanvar Siuh, a Jat from Kauliiiia. Having been purchased nt auction sale by Mashar 
A\li Khau of Kumona, it shared the same fate as the rest of his estates after the mutiny. 

107. 0/tdton.— About 100 years ago the zamiudari paased from the Jats to a Kayatb, 
who sold five biswas to Sadi Htiuj, Bohra, while the other wore sold by auction and warn 
eventually a. q^uired by Kuiiwar Dildar Aii Khan of Bliadauwira Three of the Oiiiwa 
people were tra nsported for taking part in his murder at the time of the mutiny, and the estate 
was sold by his widow to Thakuraui Hakim-ubNissa of Ba’dabad, the widow of Husain AU 
Khan, rounder, Kam Sukh. 

1U8, Pabbi-puFt otherwise called Harad-pur, after a relative of the founder, B4ii Brihmiu. 




Alphaleiieal List 0/ Villagts in the Mdt ;p<ii^a«a'~(oontimied). 



• 

Population 




No. 

Name. 

. 

Hindds. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predommaot 

caste. 

Acreage. 

109 

Pachahra •«. 

038 

10 

977 

Brahman oomiuu- 
niiy. 

Brdbman ... 

1>426 

no 

Pdl-kherd 

1,346 

88 

1,433 

Jdt community^ 

Jdt and 
Brdhman, 

677 

Ul 

Parsauli 

1,600 

67 

1,667 

Jdt commnnUy... 

Jdt 

1,066 

112 

1 

Pati-pur ... 

129 


129 

Jdt and Baniya... 

Jdt and 
Brdhman. 

161 

118 

FiparduU 

104 

2 

106 

Oosain Purushot- ^ 
tarn Ldl. 

Brahman ... 

743 

114 

Pitao^a ... 

17 

m** 

17 

Jdts M. 

Brdiiman... 

346 

116 

Polua (Great) ... 

38 


33 

Baladeva, Baniya, 
&c. 

Jugi and 
Mallah. 

2U4 

116 

Bac-pur ... 

i 

1,121 

0 

1,130 

Jdt community .. 

Jdt ... 

1,766 


10>, Pachahra.^Oivon by the Jfita to the aiicoetors of the present proprietors some 300 
years ago. A hiilkubandi school. 


110. Pdl‘kher a {from the ‘Fdl^ family or dynasty), ono of the 12 Barauth villages, is 

held 16 biswas by Juts and 6 by brahmans. It is probably one of the oldest sites in the 
psrgana. It stands on the high bank overlooking the Fatwaraya n4ia, which was once the 
bed of the Jamun6, with Barauth on the opposite bank. The lowlands all yield excellent 
jabi crops. There is a hamlet called Sukhatiya-pdr on the opposite side of a ravine, through 
which a small tributary torrent flows Into the n61a. The J6t8 arc of the Porw&r sub-division. 
They call themselves C^haudbaris and are said to be descended from a brother of the anceator 
of the Nohw&rs. In the mutiny the people of thok Bandhir plundered the patwari of Barauth 
and killed his brother Uira A market on Monday. A lialkabaudi school. 

111. PartiauHt (for Parsa-puri) founded by Berhu, J6t> from Bdjana, was fined after the 
tnutiny Hs. 1,460. The Arazi Kd«ht Parsauli la land recovered from the jhil, 391 acres in 
extent, assessed at Bs. 133. 


1 12. Pa<i-p«ra,— Founded by Pati, a Jat from Dunetiya. 

113 Fiporrfw/i. - (For Pippala-puri). The old zaminddrs were Jdts, but now Gosain 
Purushottam of Gokul is mortgagee of livo biswas under I.rfikshmi Das, bairdgi of the temple 
of Lurli Ji on the Man Barovar, who is in possession of all the remainder. 


114. Pitoarn.— (For Pita-pura). Two-thirds of the village are now held by Oats, who 
live at Barauth and Falkherd. 

116. Polua {Great ), — The present zamind^rs are Baladoya, Baniya ; Jamuna, Brahmani, 
and Kisban Sinb, 3dt: originally they were all J&ts. A market is held every Monday on 
the Btthdin border, A malikdna is paid to the Bdja of Mursdn. Little Polua, which is unin- 
habited, with an area of 105 acrcs^ is owned by the Bdjd. 

1 16. Pae-piir, on the Jamund and with a ferry between it and Shdh-pur in Kosi, was founds 
od from Musmioa. Half a mile to the west of the village is a jhdri 90 bighas in extent 
v iih a temple of Baladevu, built about two centuries ago by Nain-sukh zamlnddr. Two 
hamlets. 


lOd 


AJphahHkal List of Villages in the Mdt- 





Papula fie 

n. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Prerlominant 

caste. 


» 0 . 

Name. 

Hindds. 

Muaal- 

mans. 

Total, 

Acreage. 

1 17 

Rdtu-garbi 

1 166 


156 

J6t community... 


560 

138 

Hdm-na.'ara 

436 

m 

11 

446 

Jat community... 

Ditto and 
hrihuian. 

* f61 

no 

hadik-pur 

367 


267 

... 

J^tit 

263 

120 

Sadr-pur m. 

81 

... 

81 

Bslaram Jat 

J£t ... 

814 

321 

Sakat-pur 

500 

5 

605 

Br&hman commu- 
nity. 

Br&hman,.. 

585 

122 

Suldkd 

138 

4 

142 

Dharm Das, Ath- 
waraya. 

Jat .. 

311 

123 

Sdmauli 

473 

7 

480 

Laehhman Bohra, 
[lira Ldl, Ath- 
waraya. 

Brahman.,, 

866 

124 

Sbnl 

801 

49 

860 

Jdt community ... 

Jttt ... 

894 

125 

1 iSiiank»r*garbi ... 

388 

60 

444 

Jit: community ... 


556 

12C 

1 

1 

! Singauui 

i 

1 1 

1 1 

188 

1 

.*• 

1S6 

Het Rdm, ,TAt of 
Musmina. 

Jdt 

704 


117. Ttdm gathi, so called after Ram-sukh. J^t. OQc of tlic eight KaulAna ri Jlages. Its 
older name was Chamar-garbi, The Jat zamlodars came from Maholi in Palwal, and half of 
them .still live there. 

]I8 Jidm-nagara, so called after Ram Siiih, is one of iho 13 Narwdriiu villages. 
Half of the zamind&ri belongs to Brahmans. 


120. Sadr-pvr, one of the eight Ksulana villages, is accounted i>aTt of Utlhan-pur. It has 
passed from the old Jat shareholders to Balaraji, Jut of Kateliya. 

121. So fiat pur, ^Olyen to Brahmans by the Jats. 

122. Saldkdf so culled after its founder Stilah, is one of the 13 Narw&ra villages. Twenty- 
one years auo the Jats sold 10 biewas to Dharm Das, Aihwaraya. 

128, 5aw/dM/i, (for Sy&nm-puri), on the Jamuna, is so colled after its founder SydmA, 
Brahman. Gauruas owned n considerable part of ihe vilUao, but have now sold part to I^cUh- 
man. Bolira of Bhudra-ban, and Hira Hal, Athwaniyu, and mortgaged the remainder to Devi 

and Basant Ram. 

124. S'ial. — Near the village pond {(dli) is a jdman orchard belonging to some Manihirs, 
and on the Bali-pur side a fine, large, mango grove named after Kalu the lumberdilr. 

12.'». Shankar^garhi, so called after its Jat founder, bos ^[OO bighas watered by a rd.ibahi 
of the Ganges Canal. A market on Tuesday. 

126. Siugaulif founded by JiU from Musmina, was farmed till 1654 by Nawi.b A*hiAf 
Kluln. It then returned to the old Jat proprietors, but as they joined in the attack on Noh- 
jhil in the mutiny, a fine of Ks. 60u was imposed upon thvm, and iu default of j;>aytoe&t the 
estate was s )ld to Het Ram of Musmina • 


Alphabetical List of Fillaffes in the Mdi Pargiana^(coniinned). 


m 





Population 


Principal proprie* 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name, 


IliodfiB. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Aoreage. 

127 

Sikandar-pur 


1,864 

60 

1,424 

Sewak Ram, 
and others 

Thdknr ... 

1,828 

128 

Siraila 

... 

266 

80 

296 

... 

Br&hman... 

476 

129 

.«Ha Patti 

••a 

1,825 

89 

1,864 

Jat community m# 

J5t ... 

2,046 

130 

Suh4g-pur 

... 

628 

10 

638 

Jat communttfr... 

Jat 

416 

181 

Sttlt&n-patti 

*•. 

1,591 

36 

1,626 

Jilt community .»• 

J«t 

1,901 

182 

Sult4n-pur 

... 

126 

62 

187 

Path 5ns ... 

Malak5 n a 
and Br&h- 
man. 

662 

131 

Surir 

•ea 

4^967 

814 

6,271 

Baniyas 

Th&kurs .»• 

4,405 

134 

Surki 


111 

••t 

177 

The R5ja of Mur- 
•&n. 


402 

1.35 

Tehra 

1 Tentl-kd-ginw 

«•« 

an 

168 

other 

401 

name for 

659 

Akbar- 

Malak.lna c o m - 
munity. 

pur. 

Malakdna... 

420 

136 

Thenua 

<r 

... 

866 

16 

871 

J&t community ... 

J5t 

201 


1S7. SikandarpuT, founded by Sikandar, a JAes Thakur from JaiAra. In 1884 it was sold 
at auction to Moti lUm, Br&hman, and Qhaus Muhammad, shaikh, of Noh-jfail. Subse- 
quently, Motf Kfim iold 5 biBwae to Rfim Kishan, Th4kur, and Mtidnn Mobon, Haniya, and the 
^her 5 to Lachhinan, Br&hman. while the Shaikh anld hie lo to Sewak H6m, Jat, and HandhSr 
Thikur. To the west of the villafe is a ghana of dhek and kins trees, with a ponj coveriiijr 84 
bfghas. A market on Wednesday, Two hamlets. 


128. Siraila, founded by Sri and Tulsf, J&H from HaruauL 

129. S(u /’a///.— 'Sec Bajana, page 418 

180, One of the 11 ^arw&ril^ villagos. There is a y/'dri of kins and other 

trees extending over 6»i bighas. In the mutiny the wiroindArs joined in the attack on liaiji, 
Ifafwfirl of Baroth, and in the murder of his brother Hiri Lai. 

SnUdn-pattu-See Bajana, page 418. 

132. Suitan purfim the JamnhA. ao called after its founder Sultan, a Malakana. Fifty 
years ago It was sold away from his descendants at auction to Khairati Kh&n, I’ith&u, whose 
heirs ate now in possession, though they haTo lately mortgaged to SAhib Bam and diet Kam, 
Baniyas of Surir. * 


184» Surkfif cn the road between M&t and I14thras, was founded by from Dulotiya* 

186* Tehra^ one of the eight Thakur villages, w^as founded by a J^os from Kahnur, whose 
descendants, some 200 years atfm turned Muhummiwl.via in the mutiny tlicy received and 
aheJtered for months the rffugees frooi.Noh*jhil ; and as an acknowledgment of their 
loyalty, one-tenth ot the jama, ww.. Us, lOo, was remitted trom the year JbSO (the remission 
still continuing) and the zaniindars Zauki, Serhu, and T4r», received each a donattou of Rs. 50. 

136. Thenua, one of the IS Marwar Tillanee. wa„ gi^en to Thanda, a Jat of the Thran# 
got, tfheoco Its oanie. Here w a leinplo huilt by Khiioa, tiioiodir. 







• PAROANA Mi£T. 


Alphahetieal List of Villages intheMdt Pargana — ( conoluded ).. 




Population. 




1^0. 

Na 016. 

\ 

Mindus. 

1 

Muaal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tor. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

137 

1 

Xilka-garhi 

629 




646 

Het B4m, of 

M usmina. 

jr^t 

610 

138 ] 

; Toli 

30 

0 


36 

Zuhfir Ali ... 

Saiyid ... 

•a* 

139 - 

1 Udhan-pur 

* 15 



16 

J4t community 

Jat Nobwdr 

••• 

140 

j Udhar 

372 

82 


404 

Jat community, 

Jogi and 

640 

141 

1 Kagara Himua ... 





The Rdja of M iir- 
San and Jauaki 
Prasad. 

1 J6t *»• 

... 


]37. Tilha-yarhi. — So culled after its foutidcr, a Jiit from Musniina A few years later 
another Jal, by name Bhajarawtln founded the hamlet of Bhafrawan-j^arhi Tliis latter, beinj? 74 
biBwas of the whole, has been sold to Uet Kam of Muamina. For joining in the attack on 
Koh-jhil, the zumindiirs, after the mutiny, were fined Us. 662. 

138. called in full Toli Saiyid, was taken out of Noh-jhil and given rent-free to 

one Zubur Ali. The grant was resumed by the British Government and the assessment fixed 
at Us. 6 40. /Subsequent it was all sold ; 10 biswas to Br^hpians, 5 to Daniyas, and 6 to 
Kunjras. ZuhCit Ali, a de.scendant of the old Saiyid, has now re-purchased 6 biswas from 
Tulsi JUni, liaiiiya, and the Kunjnia have sold 1^ biswas to Indrajit, Brdhmail, 

13'.^ Udhun-pur is included with Sadr-pur. * 

146. i^dhar^ founded by Udho, Jat from Dunetiya. There is a ghana 1734 l>»gha 3 in extent, 
called Batmiir. A malakana or royalty is paid to the Uajil of Mursdii. There is one brickl 
built houst) ill the village— a moat exceptional thing in this pargana— occupied by Kishan Siah 
lumberdar. * 

141. ISagtira-Himhiu was purchaeod from the J6ts, one-third bv Uaji Tikam Sin h and 
t\vu-tbird» by one Bhdginith, who has resold to Jauaki Urubfid and Vazir Khtiu. 







V.— PARGANA MAHX-BAN. 

The Mah&-barj pargana fornuB the connecting link between the two divisions 
of the district. Its western half, which lies along the bank of the Jamuna, 
forms part of the Braj Mandal, andxlosely resembles in all its characteristics 
the tracts that we have hitherto been describing : its towns are places of 
considerable interest, but the land is poor and barren, dotted with sandhills 
and intersected trith frequent ravines. To the east, beyond Baladeva, the 
country is assimilated to the rest of the Dodb ; the soil, being of greater pro- 
ductiveness, has from time immemorial been exclusively devoted to agri- 
cultural purposes, and thus there are no large centres of population nor sites 
of historic interest. 

In area and subordination the pargana has undergone several changes ; 
for originally it formed part of Aligarh, and then for some years recognized 
SaMabdd as its capital, before it was finally constituted a member of the dis- 
trict of Mathura. In 1861 it made over to Sa’dabdd some few villages. on the 
border, and received instead the whole of the llaya circle, including as many 
as eighty-nine villages, which till then had been included in Mdt ; together 
with three others, Ballikri, Birbal, and Sonkh, which were detached from Hdtli- 
ras. A glance at the map will show that a further rectification of its bound- 
ary line to the north is still most desirable ; as all the 18 villages of the Ayra- 
khera circle occupy a narrow tongue of land that runs up along the Aligarli 
border, in such immediate proximity to the Mdt tahsili that they would clearly 
be benefited by inclusion in Mdt jurisdiction. 

The river forms the boundary of the pargana to the south as well as tho 
w'^^est, and in the lower part of its course is involved in such a scries of sinuo- 
sities that its length is out of all proportion to the area it traverses, and thus 
necessitates the maintenance of no less than eleven crossing places, viz , iho 
pontoon bridge wi the city, a bridge-of-boats at (rokul, and ferries at Pdni-gdnw 
Habib-pur or Basai, Baroli, Kanjauli, K*^ila, Tappa*Saiy id-pur, Sohat, Akos, 
and Nera. The otm tracts for all these, ting the one at Koila, are given 
in the Agra district. \ 

Of the 151,846 acres that form the total area, 110,613 are ordinarily 
under cultivation. The crops principally grown areyowV, hdjra, and the like, 
on 57,000 acres ; wheat and barley on 38,700 ; cotton on 8,000, and chana 
on 4,000. Water-melons are also raised in large quantities on the river-sands ; 



436 PARGANA KAHA«BAN. 

and the long grass and reeds, produood in the same localities, are valuable as 
materials for making ropes, mats, and articles of wicker-work. 

The number of distinct estates is 216, of which 18 are enjoyod rent-free by 
religions persons or establishments, and 89 are in the hands of sole proprietors, 
as distinct from village communities. The castes that muster strongest are Jats 
and Brahmans, who together constitute one-half of the entire population. The 
great temples at Baladeva and Gokul, though they have also endowments in 
Jand, derive the principal part of their income from the voluntary offerings of 
pilgrims and devotees. Of secular proprietors, the wealthiest— as in most other 
parts of the couni ry now-a-days— are novi homines of tlio baniya class, who have 
laid the foundation of their fortune in trade. First in this order come Main 
Lai and Janaki Pras&d of Raya. Their ancestor, Nand Ram, was a petty 
trader of that towui, who realized largo profits by the sale of grain in the famine 
of 1838. In partnership with him was his hrotluu*, Mngni Lai, who, having no 
natural lieir, adopted his sister’s grandson, Jdnaki Prasad. , In 1840 Nand Ram 
died, and as of his two sons, Main Lai and Bhajan LAI, the latter was already 
deceased, leaving issue, Jamuna Prasad and Manohar Lai, he left his estate in 
throe equal shares, — tho one to liis son, the second to liis two grandsons, and 
the third 1o his a(l<)})ted noplu^W’. For some years the property was lield as a 
joint undivided estate ; but in 1866 fin agreement was executed constituting three 
estates in severalty; Janaki Prasad’s share being tho village of Bhadanwdra, 
Mahi Lai’s that of Arua, both in Mat; and Jamuna Prasad and Manohar LAl’s, 
ten smaller villages in the MahA-han pargana. As the main object of this agree- 
jitent was simply to get rid of Janaki Prasad, ihe others eontiiiuod to hold their 
two-thirds of the original estate as one projjerty. But after a time, thinking 
that tlie discrepancy Ixdwcen recorded rights and actual possession might lend 
to difficulties, in 1^^70 they executed another deed, by wdiieli the two shares were* 
again amalgamated. This joint estate, including Imsiness returns, was assessed 
for |)nrposes of the income tax, as yielding an nnmial profit of Rs. 16,066 ; 
tlie Maha-han villages, in wdiieh they are the largest, shar( 3 liolders, being Acharu, 
Clu'ira-IIansi, Dliaku, Gonga, Nagal, and Thana Amar Rifili. Some mis- 
understanding having subsequently arisen, tlio uncle and nephew have again 
divided their joint estate. Their kinsman Janaki Prasad, in addition to his 
Mat village of Bhadanwara, has shares in Gainra, Kakarari and 15 other 
villages in Maha-ban, from wdiicb be derives a net income of Rs. 14,260. 

Of much the same, or perhaps rather lower, social standing are a family of 
Sanadh BrAhmans at Jagadfs-pur, money-lenders by profession, who are gra- 
dually consolidating a considerable estate out of lauds which for tho most part 
they first held only in mortgage. The ht*ad of the firm in their native village 
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where they have been settled for many generations, is by name Harideva, with 
whom is associated in partnership his nephew, Chunni L41, son of a deceased 
brother,^ Isvari. Besides owning three parts of Jagadis-pur, they have also 
shares in Daulat-pur, Habib-pur, Karab, KakarAri, Sahora, Wairani and 16 
other villages, producing a net income of Rs. 12,572. A brother of flarideva’s, 
by name Purau Mall, "has a separate estate, being part proprietor of Bahddur- 
pur, Itauli, Ac., while a relative, Baladeva, living at Gokul, has a further incomo 
of Rs. 13,311 derived from trade and lands that he owns at Daghaita and Arhera 
in the Mathuri pargaua. This latter’s father, Param Sukh, was the brother 
of Hira-mani, Harideva’s father ; and it was their father Jaw&hir — nicknamed 
Kuteli^a^ ^ the pedlar’ — son of another^ Harideva, who began in a very small 
way to form a nucleus for the fortune which his descendants have so rapidly 
accumulated. 


The Saiyids of Mahi-ban, {seepage 13) though of inferior wealth, have claims 
to a more ancient and honorable pedigree. They have a joint income of Rs. 6,084, 
drawn chiefly from the township of Maha-ban and the villages of Nagara Bh4ru, 
Gohar-pnr, Sh^ihpur Ghosna, and Narauli ; but the shareholders are so numerous 
thit no one of them is in ufflaent ciroumstanccs ■, the liead of the family, Sirdiir 
’Ali Kh^ln, is now officiating as a Tahsilddr in the Mainpuri district. 


The Pachhauris of Gokharauli have a joint income estimated at Rs. 10,695. 
The most prominent person among them is Kaly4a Sinh, and the actual 
head of the family, the Thakurani Pniu Kunwar, his cousin Bakhtawar Siilh’s 
widow, has adopted one of his sons, by name Ram Chand. They trace their 
descent from one Bhupat Sinli of Savaran-kbera in Diiadanra, who came from 
thence to settle at Satoha, a village between Mathura and Gobardhan. There 
he died and also his son, Parasu-rfim Sinh ; but the grandson, Pdran Chand, 
removed to Gokharauli; where he acquired large possessions in the time of 
the Mahrattas. At the present day there is not a single village in the old 
pargana of Maha-ban, in which his descendants have not some share, thouo-h 
it may often be a small ouo. In several they are solo proprietors, and they 
have other estates in the Agra district. At the outbreak of tbo mutiny, 
the fort of Gokharauli was surprised and taken in the absence of the head of 
the family, Ballabh Sinh, grandson of Pdran Chand. Jt was, however^ 
soon after recovered by him and his cousih, Kalydn Sinh, the Hisdldar Major 
in the 17th Regiment ; and their great local influence further enabled them to 
raise a large body of volunteers in pursuit of the rebel army. When the distur- 
bances were over, Ballabh Sinh was appointed Tahsilddr of Kosi, but he soon 
threw up the appointment, as he had no taste for oflice work, and his j.rivate 
property required superintendence. As Pran Kunwar’s adoption of a son has 
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giv6n rise to much litigation on the part of the rival claimants to the inheritance, 

it may be of use to add a genealogical table showing clearly the degrees of 

relationship : — * 

Bbupat Siiili, 

(of Sarafan-kherA in Bhaddwar ; came from there and settled at Satoha.) 
Parasu-rdm Siftb, of Satoha. * 

Puran-chand, of Gokharauli - 


r 

Giridhar Sinh, 
of Bhadawar. 


I 

BalUbh Slab, 
Tahsilddr of 
Eosi, ditd 8. p. 


Mukund Siilh^ Bansidbar. 

of Gokharauli. 


I 

Bakhta war Sifihcsprdn Kunwar, 
of Gokharauli presciit head of 
died s. p. the family. 


Gujar Mall. 


Gobind Ram, 
Tahsilildr of 
Sikandra Ruo. 


I 1 Bar Prapdd Kalyan Sinh^ 
1 8 Lalita Prasad of Go- 

3 Jamuna Prasdd kharauli. 


I 

J 


Rdm~chand, adopted by I^rdn Kunwar. 


B(‘yond the three towns of Gokul, MahA-ban, and Baladeva, which have 
already been fully described, the only other places in tho pargana which roquke 
more than the most carsory notice, are tho four groat centres of JAt coloniza- 
tion, wliose history involves that of all the villages subordinate to them. 

Ayra-KiierX, an old township with no arable land attached to it, is popu- 
larly said to be tho mother of 3G0 villages. It is still the recognised centre 
of oigliteon, which are as follows : — Ayra (or Era), Baron, Bhankarpur, Bhiira, 
Bibavali, Binclu BulAki, Birahiia, Birbal, Gainra, Gaju, Kakardri, Lalpur, 
Manina Balu, Misri, Nim-gauw, Piri, Sabali and Sampat Jogi, The founder 
is said to have been a Prainar Thakur, by name Nain Sen, who himself came 
from Daharua, another village in this pargana, but whose ancestors had migrated 
iVoiii Dhur in the Dak ban, the Riija of which State is still a Pramdr and of a 
very ancient family. Ho had four sons, whose names are given as Rompa (or 
Riipa), Sikhan, Birahna, and Incbriij, and among them ho portioned out his 
new settlement. They again had, each issue, viz., Riipa five sons, the founders 
of the five northern villages, Hindu Bulaki, ISim-ganw, Piri, Bibdvali and 
Bhura ; Sikhan four sons, who settled tho four villages to the south-west, 
Kiikarari, Birahna, Baron and Gainfa ; Birahna five sons, who founded the 
five villages to the east, Sabali, Birbal, Era, Misri and Gaju ; and Inchraj four 
Hons, who founded the four villages to tho north-west, Manina Bala, Bhankar- 
j.ur, Lalpur and Sampat Jogi. The bazar is considered the joint property of 
Rupu’s descendants, and their permission is necessary before any new shop can 
bo built in it. The market, which is held on a spot close to tho bazAr, twioe ^ 
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week, Wednesday and Saturday, is the property of the aamindars of the four 
villages founded by Sikhan’s sons, who give it out on contract for about Ra. 50 
a year to four baniyas, who take a weighing fee from every purchaser, six 
ohhatanks in each rupee’s worth of grain. The lands of the eighteen villages 
are all mixed up together and are occupied almost exclusively by the 3&t com- 
munity, with the exception of Ldipur, which is hold by Brihmans, the descend- 
ants of the founder’s purohit^ who belong to the San^Jh clan. Adjoining the 
village there is a small piece of woodland, 20 bighaa 4 biswaa in extent, held 
rent-free by some bairfigis, which is called NiwAri, Nimwdri. It makes a 
convenient place to camp in, being enclosed in a belt of fine old nim and pdpri 
trees, with a solitary imli and a number of pasendu and karil bushes in the 
centre. This is aceountod part of L&lpur. The school has an attendance of 
about 60 boys. The older occupants of the place, whom Nain Sen dispossessed, 
are said to have been Kaldrs, whatever may be the tribe intended by that 
ambiguous term. His brethren, whom he left behind at Daharua, all became 
Muhammadans, and it may be presumed that it was his obstinate adherence 
to the faith of his fathers, which made it necessary for him to emigrate. The 
event therefore cannot be referred to any very early period. Though himself 
a Thdkur, it is curious to observe that his descendants for very many genera- 
tions past have been reckoned as Jats of the Gfodha sub-division. This they 
explain by saying that the new settlers, being unable to secure any better 
alliances, intermarried with Jdt women from Karil in the Aligarh district, and 
the children followed the caste of their mothers. There is a general meeting 
for all the members of the clan at the festival of the Phiil Dol, which is held 
Chait badi 5. 

Xr-Khera is said to have been the parent of twenty-eight villages, eleven 
of which are still grouped togother^j^feder the collective name oS the taluka Xr 
Lashkarpur. They are as follows i-^Bansa, Basar-Bhikhandi, Bir Aliabad, 
Gurera, Khalana, lihajuri, Nigora, Nonera, Pavesara, Polua and Sujdnpur. 
The last of these, with an area of 243 acres, is uninhabited and is owned by the 
Jfit Edja of Mursdn. The Khcra itself has been deserted for very many years 
past, and though a meld in honour of Bardhi Devi is held there twice a year, 
even the goddess does not remain permanently on the spot, but is merely 
brought over for the occasion. 

Madbm. — This is a circle of five villages occupied by Jdts of the Dangri 
sub-division. Their ancestor, by name Kapiir, is said to have been a Sissodiya 
Thakur from Jaitai in the Sa’dabad pargana, but originally from Chitor, 
whose five sons, Chhikdra, Bhojua, Jagatiya, Nauranga and Ransingha, 
founded the villager that still bear their names. In consequence of their 
laxity in allowing widow re-marriage they lost caste, and from Thdkurs became 

ill 
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Jfits. The older occupants of the locality are represented to have been Kali4r». 
Chhikdra and Ransingha now form the central settlement. At the dyar^ or 
shrine of the goddess of sinall-pox, who is specially worshipped once a year in 
the month of Asarh, I noticed a small figure apparently Jain, which slightly 
confirms my view that Kalar is tlie local name for the older followers of that 
faith. 

Raya is a small town on the Aligarh road, seven miles from Mathurft, and 
the first station on the Light Railway from that city to Hdthras, It has no 
arable land of its own, but is the recognised centre of as many as twenty-one 
Jdt villages which were founded from it. These are as follows: — (1) Ndgal, 
(2> Gonga, (3) Siiraj, (4) Dhaku, (5) Acbdrii, (6) Bhainsara, (7) Siyara, (8) 
Baniin, (9) Parardri, ( 10) Sdras, (11) Tirwa, (12) Kharwa,j(13) Narw^a Hansi, 
(14) Thana Amar Sluh, (15) Saur, (Ifi) Pokhar Hirday, (17) Malhui, (18) 
Khairari, (19) Bhima, (20) Koil, and (21) Chura Hansi. The first fourteen 
of these are the older settlements and are called the chaiidah taraf ; the other 
seven are subsequent offshoots. Tlie town is said to derive its name from its 
founder Rao Sen, who is regarded as tlie ancestor of all the Jats of the Godha 
clan. There is an old mud fort ascribed originally to one Jamsher Beg, but 
rebuilt in tlio time of Thakur Daya Ram of Hdthras, The principal residents 
are now Janaki Prasad, Jamund Prasdd, and Main Ldl, of whom mention has 
been already made. A Bairagi of the Nimbarak persuasion, by name Harndm 
Das, enjoys a considerable reputation as a Pandit. There is a large orchard 
of mango and janian trees, twenty-three bighas in extent, planted by Sri 
Kishan Das, baniya, whose son, Jugal Kishor, has also one of tlie two Indigo 
factories in the town ; the other belonged to the late Mr. Saunders. There is 
also a smaller orchard in the possession of a Bainigi by name Riip Dds, At 
the back of the police-station is a pond called Khema-rd, after the man who 
had it dug, and on the Mdt road, near a Thdkur-dwdra, another called Rawa, 
probably after the founder Rdo Sen. Market days are Monday and Friday. 
The town is administered under Act XX, of 1856, and section 34 of Act V. 
of 18G1 is also in force. The line of railway has been constructed along the 
side of the road, and, as at first laid, crossed and re-crossed it so frequently 
that all road traffic would have been greatly impeded. This defect was subse- 
quently remedied, and there are now only three crossings in its entire length of 
29 miles ; but the fine avenue of trees has been terribly cut up. 

SoNAi is a townsbip on the H&thras road which, like Raya, finds no place 
in the Revenue Records, being there represented by its eight dependent villages. 
These are Thok Bind&vani, Thok Qy&n, Thok Kamal (better known as Khojua), 
Thok S^lru, Thok Sumera, Bhurari, Nagara Bari and Nagara Jangali. The 
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Bqgam Umrao Shah in 1772, which in 1308 was held by Thfiknr Daya R4m 
of H4thras, aod for some years subsequently was used as a tahsili. Not a 
vestige cow remains of the old buildings, which were pulled down and the 
materials used for the construction of the new police-station. The site is well 
raised and commands an extensive view. I would have built a school upon it, 
but it was represented that the children would be afraid of ghosts. The sarao 
was constructed in the time of Tahsildar Zuhiir Ali Khdn, one of the Ldl 
Khdni family, seated in the Bulandshahr district. Market days are Sunday 
^‘.nd Thursday. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd~lan Pargana. 




I Popidation, 


Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 
^ caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hiodhs. 

Musal- 

uians. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

1 

'Abd-un-Nabi-pur 

1 Gokula. 

605 

47 

662 

Nainsukh, ... 

Jdt *** 

662 

2 

Acharu Ladhora, 

929 

9 

938 

Nand-kishor and 
damuna Pras&d, 
Baniyas. 

, Jit »#• 

1,184 

8 

Akos 

3,252 

88 

3,340 

Bakhshi, Jdt 

JAit »•« 

3,426 

4 

*Ali-pur ••• 

580 

• « • 

680 

Moil Hdm, Brah- 
man. 

Brdhmaa, 

290 

6 

Amir-pur 

323 

43 

866 

Chandan Slab, 
Jddon. 

JAt ••• 

448 

G 

Anauudhi ... 

2,253 

77 

2,330 

Bhawdnl, Jat 

Jat 

2,2^0 

7 

Augai 

712 

48 

760 

Gobinda, Ja( 

Jdt and 
Brdhman. 

827 

8 

Arazi Islam-pur, 

127 


127 

S&dik Ali, Saiyid, 

Brahman... 

444 

0 

Arazl Milk Biki- 
DU Shah, 

• •4 

39 

39 

Kajab Ali, Saiyid, 

i 

Saiyid •«» 

1 7S 

10 1 

Anlzi Milk Ganga- 
vusi, " 


• 44 

444 

Rewal R i s h a n 
Brahman. 

1 

Dninhabit- 
ed. 1 

64 


1 . * Ahd’un^^abi-pur GoAw/a.— Jata own only lialf the village, BrAhmans and Kdyatbs tha 
other half. 


2* Acharu Ladhord,<^On^ oi the 21 Baya villages. The present proprietors purchased 
from the Jats. In 1857 two of the zamindars, Dhaui Ham and Sesh Kam, were hanged as 
mutineers, two others died in jail. 

s. Akost . — On the bank of the Jamoni. Here is a hill known as Bhim Tila. Market on 
Monday. Halkabandi school. 

4. Founded by Shaikh Ali, risaldar. The former proprietors were Kiyaths. A 

halkabandi school. 


5. 4m£r.p«r.— Founded by Mahiraj Sinh, J4t : mortgaged by his descendants to Chandan 

Sinh. In the mutiny a native of the place, by name Suraj, took the additional title of Mall, 
and was proclaimed Kdjd. ^ ^ . 

6. Anaundhd or 4«aurAa.— Founded by Mabi-pat, a Bharangar Jat. Kesari, Brahman, 
who had purchased a share in the village shortlv before the mutiny, was then attacked and 
plundered by the old proprietors. A market on Tuesday and Saturday, Here is a kadamb* 
fchandi with a pond called Pari war. The trees are all very old and decayed, and I was anxious to 
have them renewed. Almost in the pond and adjoining a Bairsgi’s cell, who has some lO bighas 
of land rent-free, is a masonry well, constructed by a bohra, named Lakbpat, to lay a ghost 
that troubled him. The lumberddt> Bhaw&ui, has a large mango orchard. 


7. 4»yai.^Founded by Isvar, Jit, A halkabandi school. 

0. Ardil Milk BMnd SAdA#— Here is a tomb of the founder's soo^Fazl Sh&h. 
10. 4rdj5i Milk Gan(jd^vdsi,^A mnM grant of Sindhia’s, but re8itm€d,i 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahi-ban Pargana — (continued). * 




Popula lion. 

Principal proprie- 
^ tors. 




No. 

Name. 

Hlnd&a. 

Musal- 

nians. 

Total. 

X icuviiutuauii 

caste. ^ 

Acreage 

11 

Arazi Milk Kanfiu- 
go an. 

... 

i 


Jamaiyat R & e, 
Kayath. 

Uninhabi- 

ted. 

172 

12 

Artoni ... 

624 

85 

659 

Ajay Ham, Jdt ... 

1 Jat 

... 

635 

13 

Ayra 

244 

3 

247 

Narayan S i n h, 
Thdkur. 

Jat 

... 

657 

14 

Ayrd khcra ... 

. 1 

1,852 

129 

1,981 

1 

Jat and 
j Baniya. 

... 

15 

Bahadur- ptir 

170 


170 

Cbiranji Lai, Brfib- 
mau. 

Jat 

... 

374 


Baladeva. 

See Bf 

rha, No. 

167. 





10 

Balardm-pur .*• 

138 

... 

138 

Jamaiyat Kae, 

_ Kdyath. 

Jat 

••• 

163 

17 

Baltikri ... 

826 I 

20 

851 

Mittrasen, Banlyo, 

Jat 

' 

... * 

1,177 

18 

Bandn 

440 

... 

440 

Rdm Rnp, J>U,.. 

Jut 

... 

305 

19 

Bandrasi-pur ... 

76 


76 

Rukma, Brahmani, 

Brahman... 

162 

20 

Bandi 

1,361 

15 

1,476 j 

Kinnar Sinh, Jddon. 

Jadon 


1,200 


II. Areti Milh Kdningoan.—A grant to Harsukb ]{Ac, Ki'iiiungo, made by the zamindSra of 
several adjoining villages. 


12. i4r/em.— Held mudfi by the temple of Baladcva. 

13. Ayrd or One of tho^ 18 Ayrd-khera villages ( sec page 438 ) has been purchased 

from the Jdta by the present '^Ibakur proprietor. Here much salt used to be manufactured, the 
soil beii'g extremely saline. A halkabaudi school- The village stands on high ground by the 
side of the Mathura mid Aligarh road. 

H. A township, the centre of 18 villages, but with no arable land. Market 

on Wodnesday and iSatiirday. Sec page 438. 

16. Founded by Bahadur, Jfii. 

16. Balardrn pnr , — Founded by Sobha Kae, Kayath. 
of Founded by Balardm, Jat, and sold by bis descendants to MiUr-i-scn. Bmiiya, 


18. a£iir.dM,«-()no of fhc 21 Bdyd villages. Two of Ihc Jiit zarnindara wore seized for taking 
part in the munity, but died before trial. * r 

li». Founded by Baiiarasi, Brdhman. 

20. Bawtif. -Hore is a large tank, an irregular octagon in shape, now in ta rer 3 ’' ruinous con- 
dition. Kound about it ore a number of kadamb trees, of great ago, which cannot stand many 
3 ears longer ; but no steps are taken to replace then), as the lumberddrs are on such bad terms 
that the two principal men, Chaudan 8iuh and his son Nnra^'an vSinh arc afraid to stay in the 
village, and live at ^fath^rtt. On the margin of the tank is a walled court-yard enclosing two 
small d(’med brick buildings, the reputed shrines of Bandi and Anandi. Jaaodft’s, two favourite 
maid-servants (see page 324). Over the gateway is the following inscription : Smsti Sri Sarpopari 

il2 
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* Alphabetical Liaf of Villages in the Ma/idhban Pavganx — (contiriuetl'). 




Popul'itwn. 




No. 

Name. 

Hindds. 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. ’ 

Predomiiraut- 

caste. 

Acreage. 

21 

Baiisa 

596 

20 

61G 

JaH 

Jilt 

807 

22 

Barha 

99 

... 

99 

Rughubar, Brah- 
man. 

Jat ... 

403 

S3 

Biiroli 

2,090 

1C7 

2,257 

Prdn Krm w a r, 
Paehauri. 

Jut »•. 

1,G17 

54 

Baron 

1,059 

21 

1,080 

Randhir, Jut ... 

Jat 

992 


Basai : the more 

common 

name 

for TTa- 

hib-pur. 



26 

Basar-bhikluindiy 

IPO 

i - 

180 

The Rajd of Mur- 
8un. 

Jar 

402 

26 

Rhainsiira 

1,611 

39 

1,G50 

Puhapfi, Jat 

J at 

8-'» 

27 

Bhankar-pur 

334 

1 

23 

367 

Rae Sinh, Jut ... 

J at • . . 

403 


Jbirdjamdn Bandi ,/f. Taisya Sevih Ghdsi /idm Mdfivd'ta Mukaud Ddi until Satnv,ii Suhha 171iJ 
^Ahe Sri Stibrnhan Asya ia 1575 tatra varshv. Hldyh Bad> paiichrmi Budfiwdr mandlr 

Bandi Ji /.a s<ih ftAju charan sewn. Pralhama rAj mandir tA \'B) Oanga Ji manfat, Ouo 
»;f the shrines lias <an interior bracket areli of stone of go xl design and thi‘ foUowini? inserii)- 
tiun over (lie ontor doorwa.y ; Sambal 1905 miti Pns Imdi jimidArl Thdkur it AdAm Sink 
viandir Aft nandanmdrifat M ahhatn Daydl hnriyar hi vnpaiya I9» Bandi de.vi Jt Kd 

mattdlr. dasf/diati Chandan Sitxjh Bandiwdre kc. ()u the opposite side of the tank is a mango 
mehanh ]>laiited by Dalu, Jadon, grandfather of one of the present lumberdars It has no 
^vell, and it is hero a difficult and expensive matter to sink one. th♦^ soil being sundv and water 
Bomo GO feet below the surface. Anorucr niaiigo orchard belongs to Ohandan and Klnuar luni • 
herders, and in an adjoining field is a half buried life size statue ot Ualadeva with a sniallor 
one of his spouse Revuti. They arc called by (he villagers Sipham and Sapbari, but arc not 
now held in any honour. A Vaishnava Bairagi, by name Qobauflhan Dils, of the Nirnharak 
Sa.npradaya, has alicnnitage close by and is a welUreal PindU There arc in all 6 luiiiberdars 
who, like the re.Pt of the community, claim descent from one l^harmpal, who some 701 voars 
ago moved hero froin^Bura-mar, a deserted site in the neighbourhood, from wliich they derive 
their title of Bura RiLvat ; their original homo w'a.s Bayana, whore one brancfi of the family still 
remains ; another, called Bhali i.s at Jesulmir, and a third, which is the most aiirnerouB. called 
Bagri, at Karanh. 


‘Jl. /ian.va.—* In talukii Ar-Lashkar-pur. Jama, Rs, 1,54G, 

Ijippa. of MuMduur, oriftinnlly npi,>nsefl l.<> II,,; Jui:,,. A market on Tuesday 
and Saturday, llalkahandi scliooh ^ 

U Zt<iro/. -One of Uie 18 Ayri-kliera yill„f;e.^, louii.lej by Hiira. .Tiil,. A share has been 
purchased Irom hia dcseemjanis hy .Jiinaki I'ra.ad, Ibiaiya, of Hay,,. Same two miles from the 
yiilase, oo the sMeof (lie Mat am Ilaya road, eUMi- lo Ulmkimra, one of four hamlet., is Dayill- 
ban, a pond and thicket of pasendu trees. ' ^ 

iS. Bdmr khMandi.-Ponadei by mi-mokutid, .lat. HUikhamia ia the name of a oartiou- 
iar shrub. Jama, Us. G50. In the taluica Ar-Lashkar-pur. 

1-6. CA 'iardra.- One of the 21 Rayd villages. Koimded by Uhainsa. Jit. The Rdji of 
£»I)urt.iala In uiualid.ir j the estate haviiii: been .s dd to bis aneesKir Fatih Siah by RajA Man 
&inh, the heir to the throne of J,ay-pur, who lived as an useetie at Brinda-baii (.?« pagi Ml ) 

27. /i/ja/iAar-pKr.—Oee of the 18 Ayra-khor;i villagcB, h.is 
orchard. 


a hamlet, Basda, with a mango 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-han Par^'awa-— (ccntnned). 




-..3. 

Population 

' Principal proprie- 
tors. 



IJo. 

Kame. 

Hindus, 

Musal- 

man. 

Total. 

PredomiDant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

S8 

Bhartiya ... 

2,4b 7 

05 

2,655 

Rddha Krishan, 
Brainnan; Kam 
Jas, Jat 

Jat 

1,382 

29 

Bharit-garh 

103 

1 

104 

Bharat Sinbi Jat, 

Chamdr ... 

351 

80 

Bhirnd 

295 


295 

Daya Ram, Brdh- 
maii. 

Brahman^ 

278 

31 

Bhit-Baheri 

60 

«*• 

50 

Hhaiii Ham, Jat, 

Jat 

244 

32 

Bliojua 

204 

... 

204 

The ftdja of Mur- 
san. 

Jut 

238 

33 

Bhura ... 

212 

26 

238 

Kalyun Sinb, Pa- 
chauri. 

J 4t 

518 

34 

Bhfird ,M 

368 

21 

406 

1 Muhana, Jat ... 

Jat ... 

635 

35 

Bhurari 

M8 

M. 

146 

Gang], Jat ... 

Jat t.i 

163 

36 

Bicli-puri P^olua, 

171 


171 

Basudeva, Daniya, 

Jat ... 

272 

37 

Bib^uli M. I 

392 

... 1 

392 

j 

Baiadeva, IWiniya, i 

Brahman... 

600 


S8/ Founded by Bharat, Jilt, Market on Monday. Halkabandi school, 

29. ZlAarti-^ar A.— Founded by some diits in the service of Surnj Mall of> Bharat-piir, 

80, Bhima — One of the 21 Raya vijlayes, 

31. Founded by I’arta, Jar Seth Gobind Das has a small share. 

32. Bhojua.'^lu ilio taluka Maclum. Jama, Its. 6f5. A lianikt, called Hazfiri kii nagara, 

33. niiura. One of the 18 Ayra-khcra villages. litre is an old bfick>strcwn khtra, locRtly 
a.'serihed to the Kalars. Wells have been sunk all over it for the purpose of irrigaiinii the 
adjoining fieUD, but, eo' far as ear» be nscertaiiRd, no aniiqnitits have ever turned up. Oil the 
top is a cairn, marking the grave of some Saiyid, name unknowu. The s dl is go sandy that 
a well anywhere except on the khora fall.s in as soon as dug, unless protected by a masonry 
cylinder. For the convenience of re venue ofHcials the whole nf the AyrA-kherd, circle has 
been divided Into 18 groups, and each group is entered in the records under the name of some 
one of its constituent homesteads,, which is Recounted the village and the others its hamlets. 
But, nil the gpoty each bears its own name, and as they all lie very close together and are pretty 
nearly the same size and have tlu? same general featurfe^j, being all occupied by members of the 
s.ame clan, the effect uj)on a chance visitor is a little bewildering. Neither do the fields of 
one hamlet all lie together, but are intermingled with thosp of several othirs. The tract h«»w- 
ever is wclbvroodod, with babul trees dotted uhont the borders of the fields and frequent small 
mango orchards. It is also well-cultivated, the only bits of waste being the Bairugia’ hermit, 
ages, green little nooks, the last remnauts of the original jungle. 

35. BhUrarL'^ One of the Souai villages. 

86. Bich-puri rblwa.— Founded by Bijay Kam, Jat, is in the taluka Ar-La8hkar*pur. Half 
the village ha.s been purchased by Brahman.s and Baniyas. Jama, Ks. 700. 

37. Bih dull, —One of the 18 Ayra-khera villages. Here is a temple of Cl imar (ClA'uundtt) 
llevi, built by Naiu-sen, where two annual melas axe htld, In Chait and Kuwar. 
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Alphabetical List of Villager in the Mahd-han Pargana — (continued). 




i 

\ipulution 





No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Mnsal- 

man. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage 

38 

Bir-aliabad 

242 

... 

242 

Jats and Baiiiyas. 

J&t 

260 

39 

JBiudu-bulaki ... 

871 

20 

891 

Kilm llatu, Jat 


1,079 

40 

Birahua 

GUI 

13 

614 

Sita Ram, Bauiya, 

Jut 

665 

41 

Birbal 

482 

G 

483 

Navaln, Jat ••• 

J af. , , , 

747 

42 I 

Birona 

298 

7 

306 

Jasi Ram, Panda, 

Jkt 

412 

43 

BiHiluli 

922 

14 ^ 

936 

‘Akbar, Jat- ... 

Jut ••• 

i 1,143 

44 

liyonhlu ... 

1,797 

173 

1,970 

Kunwilr T o d ar 
Sinh, J6t, 

J at t«. 

1 1,79G 

45 , 

Chauhari 

427 

1 

32 

459 

Bliup Sinh, Brah- 
man. 

Brahman... 

275 

4G 

, 

1 Chhauli ... 

i 1,033 

1 

10 

1,043 

Zuuki Ram, Jat... 

Jut 

962 

47 

j CTihibarau 

1 

! 23S 

1 

8 

246 

PrasadI Lai, Panda 

Jat ... 

407 


38. thc taluka Ar-Lashkar-pur. Jama, Kb. 620, 

31). BaLdu-buldki,^OiiQ. of the 18 Ayra*khcra rillagc.s, founded by two JatSj Biudu aud Bulaki, 

40-41. Birahnfi^ BirbuL — Both in the Ayra-khera circle. 

42. Biroud . — d he data felii! hold oiio-fourli of the village, the remaiodor has been transfer* 
red to IJiuiiyaa and the i’ande-s of Buladeva. 

43. B<suuU.^^\y{tva\ Kfiijgaeharyu is muulidar, by grant from Jifija Man Sinh, the reelme. 

44. Uf/o/ihin.- Some very fine /mdamhy havy and pijml trees immediately outside the village 
near a puiid called Ullayati, but tlie ground, which is flooded in the rains, is so cut up into holes 
that the only^ place where a tent c:iu be pitched is a small mango orcliard in the centre, called 
Laehha Bhut*s hagieha. Spreading further away is an extensive tract of woodland ighand) studded 
with pilus Mini paBcndus and bushes of kaiil. Thc village was bought at auction sale about the 
year 1831 by Kaja Tikam Sinh of Mursan, a Jat of the Theriia clan, for Kh. 2,30(), a sum less 
than the < lov< rnmeut demand fur a single year, which is Ks. 5,000. IJe transferred it to a rola- 
tive, Kiinvar Siijiin Sinh, whose son, Todar Sinh, is the present proprietor. The total extent of 
waste laud h 502 bighas and the trees arc some of the finest in the whole district. In tho 
hatela ie a very i.retiy groui) of kadambs, called lUhu-kT, but t he villagers have perversely 
seltcted it tor I heir burning ghat. A pond Ixiara thc odd name of B.iy ; it has been almost filled 
u]) in course ot tune and is now very shallow and it.s origiiiRl extent uiieertuin. On one side it 
has been fucL’il with Idock kankar, which has all conglomerated into a rock-like mass. Tho 
cimst ruction is ascribed to a Hanjsra, of whom nothing further is recorded ; it may be of any is 
probably of very great, age : a Kadamb tree witli a gimrkd and knotted trunk of immense cir- 
cnmlorcnoe stands on its margin. Thc people are Jiits of the Bharaiigar clan, who give Bijay 
Sinh as the name <>1 tlie v^illage femnder. He c:i,mo from Bihlrain the Sadabad pargana, whither 
luH ancestors h.nl moved from Karari in the Agra district^ They have three Other villages iu 
li ii neighhoiirhuod, Anaiindhu, Tatarota aud Taebawar. 


45. Chauhuri — Thc original proprietors were Jats, 


Mah4rai Sinh, Jat, Chandan Sinh of 
Oaii Uvi liam and Jagat Sinh, of Itiinadpur, tb remaining 12» 


Bandi now owns 5 biswas, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd^han -(confcijitted)* 






Population, 

1 

1 


1 

No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Muaal- 

maus. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

48 

Clihikara 


!291 

8 

S99 

Kalu, Jdt ... 

Jat 

433 

49 

Chura-IIatisi 


661 

6 

667 

Randhir, Jdt ... 

Jat 

288 

60 

Daghaita 


1,814 

79 

1,893 

Baladeva S i n h, 

B r 4 h m an of 
Gokul. 

J at ... 

2,401 

61 

Daulat-pur 

... 

938 

58 

096 

Natbu, Jat 

Jat ••• 

1,133 

6:^ 

Dhaku 

... 

385 

40 

425 

Jamuna Prasad, 
Baniya. 

Jdt 

564 

63 

Dhdnoti 

... 

644 

66 

710 

Bijay Kunwar, 
JadoD. 

i 

i Jat ••• 

699 

64 

Daharua 

• •• 

332 

273 

C06 

Raja Udait Nara- 
yan, Br&hman. 

Malakdna, 

828 

56 

Diwana 

... 

1,093 

10 

),108 

Bhagirath, Jat ,,, 

Jat *.• 

1,402 

66 

Fatih-pura 


492 


492 

Chhitar Mall, Ba- 
niya. 

Brahman. •• 

333 

57 

Gainra 

«•« 

1,959 

7 

1,966 

B ha warn', Jat ... 

Jdt 

1,470 

58 

Gaju 


643 

22 

665 

Pared, Jat 

Jdt ... 

692 


Garsauli, another 

form of 

Gunsau- 

li. 






48. 

49. 
60. 
61. 


Chhikura.’-^ln the taluka Madam, Jama, Rg. 830. 

C7mra-Htt?i«.-.One of the 21 Raya villages, founded by two Jats, Chura ai 
Dghaim , — The present proprietor purchased from the Jjits. 

JPttuZtff-pMr,— Halkabandi school. 


id 


Ilansi, 


62. phaku.—One of the 2 1 Raya villages, founded by DliakoU, Jit, and sold by his descend- 
PandRPcriS^S.kS bySaUaj Rim, Bairagi. and 


63. Dhdnoti . — Purchased from the dats. 


54 

more 


t. /JoAoraa— Said to he so called from the da/ior, or waste land, in Us vicinity; hut 
probably from the town of Dluir, whence the village founder came. 

Sinh, Jof. Held muitfl by Swuini Rangieharyn, a grant 
from Raja Man Sinh. About half of the zamindiri has also been acouired by purchase. Hal- 
kabuiidi school. » 


F^f^h’pura.*^V^xi still owned by the original Jadou and Brahman families. Halka» 
handi school. 

67. Gainrrf.-For Gainda-r^ from the n.amo of its founder : one of the 18 Ayra-khera vil- 
lages, on the Mat and Ray.a road, h.as H hamlets. One, Dliakoi, with two smAll bughs has 
passed into the hands of Jamuna Prasad. lu another, Sard&r-garh. is a mango orchard with 
some kbirm and palm trees and a masonry well constructed by Jxarkili, luraberdar. 

63. Gajtt.— In the Ayra-khera circle. 


113 
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Alphdietical List of V 111 ( 100 := in the Alahd-han Par^ana— (con tinned). 




; 

*,‘pnI(ition. 

Trincipal proprie- 
tors. 


1 

Acreag< 

No. 

Name. 

! 

1 

Hiudua. 

Mu sal* 
mans. 

Total. 

caste. 

50 

Ghaiiichavli 


23 

422 

.Taiuuna Prasad, 
Pachauri 

Jat 

729 

C(» 

Ghiyai-pvjr 

... 

... 

... 

Mukund LiiJ, Kii- 
yath. 

... 

163 


Gohar-pur, the 

more eo 

mrnon n 

1 

ame £‘<r 

Haiyat pur. 



61 

^ Gokharauli 

86) 

1 

866 

Pran Kunwar, Pa 
chauri. 

.Tat 

968 

62 

Gokul 1 

4,190 

60 

4,240 

Purushottam Lai, 
Gosain. 

Brahman... 

333 

63 

Gonga **. 

1 G:55 

j 

... 

6.36 

liar Phul, .Tat ... 

Jilt ... 

524 

6d 

Gotha 

i 221 

9 

230 

Chidu Mal> Baniya,) 

Jat 

644 

6.5 

I Gulabau-abacf' ... 

... 


... 

Baiike Lai, Ka3'ath 

... 

231 

C6 

j Guiisauli 

1,365 

64 

1,419 

Plan Kunwar, 

Puchauri. 

dat. 

1,175 

€7 

Gurera ... 

1 

1,119 

13 

1,132 

Basudeva, Bani^'.a, 
and Jilts. 

dat; ,M 

766 

Cb 

1 

Habib'pur 

664 

A 

668 

Kujti Ham, Parasar, 

j 

Ahir 

1,190 

69 

i 

i 

Ilaiyat-pur 

riuns-gauj, the 

1,149 , 
more co| 

.313 

mmou n 

1,462 

anie, for 

Sardiir Ali> Saiyid, 

i 

Lsapur. | 

Mulnk ana 
and Chaiudr. 

1,671 


69 . riV4aj»i<7/a«/t. — The orii^iMal Jat fauiiliee still own h'lf the village. A market on 
Wehjiesday. 

60. — Founded by Nawiib Kamr-ud*din Khi*u. 

6?. Gitkhardnli — Piirchii'^cd from the In the mutiny the fort was surprise*! and 

o('Cui>ied for some, days by the rebel?, nud three tneu were killed in the attack {see page 4^7y. 
A balkabundi sclmol. 

63, Cvngd - One of the 21 Raya villapes, 

€i. Got//a.— Sold by the JRts to the Baniyas. 

65. Gnhhan dhddf alias Indvra . — Refounded by an Afghan, Gulshan Khan, 

66. or Gar/}5.7w/h— Market on Tuesday. Hulkabaudi school. 

67. Gii/7!rd.~- Here a niela is held in propitiation of Devi Banihi, the g -ddess of sores* 

An old ruined fort bears the name of Ar-Lashkar-pur, the head of the Ar-lJashkar-pur tulu^ 
ka. A market on Monday and Friday, Jama, Rs. 1,7 0t>. ^ 

68. H ahih pur, iim\ more commonly, called llaaai: originally founded by Giridhar 

Abir, and subsequently by Habib Khan. Pathaii, Half has been purchased by Harideva 
JSiuh, Bohra. Here is a ferry, for which the contract is given in the Agra district. 

69. — Also callrtd Gohar-pur. The r'ersian name was given by Yuhya Sufi who- 
recovered the fort of Mdha-baii from the Hindus in the time of Alarud-dio Ghori page *2 ^2% 
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Alphabetical Lut of VUlagec in the Mahd-ban Par^-ana- (continued). 




Population^ 

Principal proprie- 
tore. 

Predominant 

caste. 


^0. 

Name* 

Hlndfi!?. 

M u sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

70 

Ilasan-pur ... 

546 

15 

661 

Dharra-pdl, Baniya 

Baniya and 
Jdt. 

649 

71 

Hataura 

721 

22 

743 

Damodar Das, 
Kayatb. 

Ja^. M. 

676 

79 

IlatkauU 

i.ise 

48 

1,234 

Temple of Rang- 

Jut . • • 

960 

73 

Ibrahim-pur ... 

126 

... 

126 

Uarideva Sinb, 
Brahman . 

1 Ahir 

1 

203 


ludora, another 

name for 

Qulshan 

■ dbitd. 


1 ! 

f 


74 

Isapur 

1,658 

181 

1,834 

Devi Sinh, Jdt ... 

{ Jdt 

790 

76 

Isldm-pur 

16 


16 

Har-jas Ldl, Go- 
sain. 

1 

' Aliir and 
Brahman. 

600 

76 

Itauli ... 

662 

19 

671 

Puran Mai, Brah- 
man* 

Jdt and 
Brahman. 

1,260 

77 

Jadon-pur 

488 

8 

496 

Ajai Chand, Jdt .. 

J4t " ... 

546 

78 

Jagadis'pur . 

273 

1 

274 

Uarideva Sinh, 
Brahman. 

Brdh man 
and Cha- 
mdr. 

276 

79 

Jagatiya 

18 

... 

18 

The R d j d of 
Mursan. 

Jdt ... 

( 

269 


70. llalkabandi schotil. 


72. JHatkauU. — Tb« Jats still own h»ilf the village. Market on Wednesday. 

74. On the bank of tl»c Janinnii immediately opposite the city of Mathura, is 

more commonly known as Hansganj, after one of the Rauis of Suraj Mall. Here is Durrusa 
Ilia, a high raound of artificial formation, with .some modern builings on its summit, er;cl<»8cd 
within a bastioned wall, part of which hfia been lately restored. The only vestiges of antiquity 
arc n small nude statue of a female figure, apparently Jain, and the remains of a hditli constructed 
of large blocks of red sandstone fitted together without cement and therefore probably of early 
date; As the hill nearly faces the Visrint Ghiit, it may have been the site of one of the 
Buddhist monaBteriea, which are described by Fa liian as existing in bis time on both sides of 
the river. 

76. Itauli —Beside the cart track leading to Rarab may be seen the ornamentHl pediment 
of a Jain temple with a cross-legged figure In the middle and a standing nude figure on either 
side, the latter being exactly similar to the one in the Siyar at Madam. Under u ber tree, a 
little further on, is a large cross-legged figure seated on a ainhdsun and the mutilated remains 
of a design corresponding precisely with a sculpture exhumed from the Ksnkaii tila. The 
principal figure has disappeared entirelj", but part of the umbrella-like canopv is left, with a 
monster sprawling on the top of it. and over all is another seated figure in a niche with a large 
nimbus surrounding his hesd. 

78. Jagadfa-pur , — Founded by Jagadeva, Fsr6.sar, whose descendants still own one- 
quarter, the remainder having been sold to Uarideva, Bohra. 

79. One of the taluka Madan villages. Jama, Kt, 40a. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd^han Par^fana— (contiuued). 





Population. 

Briucipal proprie- 
tors. 

Prodominaut 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 


Hindus 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage 

80 

Jamdl-pur 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

Jamaiyat K a c, 
Jvsiyath 

••• 

HI 

81 

Jntaura 

... 

405 

1 

406 

PuTUfthottam Lai, 
Gosaiii. 

Brdhman... 

756 

8i> 

Jharotha 

• •• 

039 

70 

709 

Sundar, Jat ... 

J at •«« 

676 

83 

Jogi-pur 

... 

4 


4 

Temple of Kang .Ti, 

Jogi 

389 

84 

Jugsana 

... 

2,075 

98 

2,173 

Bliagirath, Jaf ... 

Jdt 

1,609 

85 

Kachnau 

... 

770 

10 

786 

Bhnra, Jiii: 

B r d h ni a n 
and Jdt. 

813 

86 

Kakarart 

»44 

1,425 

49 

1,474 

Jiva R;im, .Jut ... 

Jat 

1,301 

87 

Kalyan-pur 


486 

1 

! 

487 

: Ilarphul, Brahman, 

Brdhmau... 

530 

68 

Kanaiira 

• V« 

316 

4 

320 

1 Nathd, Jiit 

Jat 

942 

89 

Kttujauli 

... 

1 ,301 

42 

1,346 

Chanda, Jdt ... 

Jat 

1,875 

Od 

Kurab 

... 

2,594 

1 

05 

2,609 

Pali U;im, Jut ... 

Jut a n d 
Brahman, 

3,033 

91 

Kar hela 


S2l 

... 

221 

Dtlmodar, Pande . , . 

Jat 

385 

9l> 

Kanuiu 

... 

S65 

... 

255 

Nanda, Brahman, 

Brdhiuau „. 

436 

93 

Karsaura 

Kasim-pur, another 

716 1 

name of 

34 

Suiyid 

760 

pur. 

Muni Lai, Brah- 
man. 

Jut ... 

1,282 


Kateliya, another 

name for 

Nagara Bari. 




94 

Khalanu 

... 

187 


206 

RanjitSing, Jat... 

Jut. M. 

331 


8:j. Also called Inayat-pur, from oue luuyat Kliuu. 


84. Jugsana. — llalka))ajKU school. 

86. Knkardri of Iht; 18 Ayra Khera villages. Here is quarried almost all the block 

kankar used lu Ihc iKM^libourhood ; wlicuce the uarnc- Thoi,i;*h the population is considerable 
it is mostly divided boLween the six hamlets, and the old site is aliuoKt deserted. ’ 

00. Kdrab.^ Flulf way on the ro.ad between Ujiya a<ul Baladeva. The market, held on Thurs- 
clay, is the largest in the district for the sale of leather. The J at zumindurs belong to the 
llaga got, also occupy ti4 villages about Bisawar, in Iho SaMabiid pargana, their original 
scat. Tiiere arc sonu? flue japal trees with a .small temple near the villrtge ground, called 
liavcl ban ; and at the corner of the main road a little shrine to Sitala. The final 6 in IhcTillago 
name may reju esent an original vapra, which in Sanskrit means a ‘ field* or ‘ lurt.’ 

91. A'rt/Ae/a. — llalkabandi school. 

93. Aarvoara.— The original proprietors were Ju^. 

94. A7/a/^Ha.— Founded by Khuiratl, Jat. Five bisTO belong to the lidju of Mursdn 
Jama, Its, 73 q. Is in the Taluka Ar-Lashkar-pur, 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban Par^rana— (continued). 





Pdpulaiion 


Principal proprle* 
tors. 



No. 

Name, 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

95 

Khdndiya 

... 

32 

3 

85 

Amrit King, Br4h- 
man. 

Jat 

269 

96 

Kh&n-pur 

**• 

417 

... 

417 

Bihari, Par^ar ••• 

Brahman 
and Cha- 
m5.r. 

3,076 

97 

EharwE 

• a. 

743 

29 

772 

Ehumdni, J4t 

J & t. and 
Brahman. 

640 

98 

Kheriya 

*•« 

152 

see 

752 

Bahadur 8 i n h , 
Br&hman. 

Brahman .. 

376 

99 

Khajdri 

• «« 

106 

16 

151 

The Hfija of Mnr- 
san. 

Jit ... 

284 

100 

Ehairdri 


446 

36 

^ 478 

Chi r a n j i L&l, 
Brahman. 

J^t ^ 

385 

101 

Ein&ri 


132 

•** 

132 

Bar Gobind, Ka- 
yath. 

Brdh man 
and Cba- 
m&r. 

853 

102 

Einduli 


548 

81 

679 

Bala van ta, Jit .*. 

J^t ... 

555 

103 

Eishan-pur 


616 

... 

616 j 

Munna Ldl, Brah- 
man. 

Brahman... 

145 

104 

Eoil 

... 

331 

17 

348 

Clihfta, B r 5 h- 
man. 

Brdbman.*, 

286 

106 

Lahr&uli 


689 

7 

696 

Eora, J fit *•• 

J & t and 
Bribman. ^ 

1,176 


»6. Khdtfpur , — Founded by Ali KhaUi Patliia. Part has been sold to Ilarideva, Bohra. 

97. Kharwd , — One of the 2 1 Baya villages, held muafl by the late Swami Bangacharya^ to 
whom it was a grant from lldja Man Sinh, the recluae of Brind^-ban. Hemaius of an old fort. 

98. iT^eriya.— Part has been Bold to Baniyas. 

99. Khajdri.^ln the taluka Xr Lashkarpur. Jama, ]^a. 675. 

100. AAazrdri.— One of the 21 R&yi villages, 

101. ATindri.— On the * bank’ of the Janiuna, 

103. Kishan-pur. •^Cnt off from the village of K&rab, arid made a grant to fiirday R6m, Para- 
par. Half haa been aold to Harideva,. Bohra* llalkabandi school. 

104. Jfbi/.— One of the 91 Raya Tillages. Here are two gardens, with well and rest-house 
coustructed, the one by Jdnaki Pras&d of Raya, the other by a Brajb&si Br&hman, in 1857. 
Mohan Ldl, zaiuindar, was imprisoned for taking part in the mutiny. 

106. LahrauU , — In the mutiny the zamindsrs of this and several adjoining villages plunder- 
pd a wealthy bohra, by came Tik5 Kam, who had lately purchased some of their land. He is 
pUll living, but hi» never recovered from the loss then sustained. 
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Alphabetical Liet^f Vithwes in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continued). 




papula t ion 

1 

Principal propric- 
tora. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

II in dus. 

Musal- 

nnius. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

)()G 

Lrll-pur 

276 

... 

276 

Khyali, BrAbmaui 

Brahman... 

298 

307 

Boh- ban 

2,0C3 

58 

2,121 

Fakira, Brahman, 

Briihmau... 

1,371 

108 

Mahii-bau 

6^330 

1,600 

6,930 

Bftsudeva, Panlsur, 

Brahman... 

4,360 

109 

Mahpai 

29 

1 

30 

Salagrim, Bra h- 
mau. 1 

Jtit 

742 

no 

; Malbai 

55 


55 

1 

Jugalkiahor, Bii- i 
niya. j 

Jat ... 

152 

1. i 

j Mauina Balu ... 

1,069 

1 67 

61*26 

Bad am, dat 

1 rl lit i.i 

976 

112 

! Maiiohar-pur 

334 i 

1 - 

3.34 

Laja Ram, Pariisar, 

Kachhi ... 

678 

113 

j Maraura ••• 

792 

60 

852 

jl.svari Prasad, Br&h- 
j man, of Agra. 

1 J li 1 a n d 

1 VlalakaU'ii. 

1,048 

114 

1 Mttvali 

2G5 

14 

279 

j i)ala, Brdbimn ... 

1 

1 J a t and 
j Brail man. 

684 


lOG. Ldl pur.^OiiQ of the 18 Ayra Khera villages. 

107. Xo/i-itin.—Tliis is a station in the Haii-j:itra and is said to derive its name from the demon 
Lohjt, slain by Krishna. In late local 8anskrit literature he is styled Lohajarigha, but appa- 
rently is Tiot mentioned at all in any ancient work. iJere is a pond called Jvrishan-kund, Ji)id a 
temple of Gopindlh, built in the old style, with a shrine and porch, each Hunrujnntod by ti si/i/tara, 
tlieune over the god being much tlie higher (;f the two. Tin* doorways have square lintels and 
jambs of stone with a band of carving. The date assigned to the building is 1 7 J!>, which is 
probably not far from correct. OuUido is the lower i-art of a red sand.stone figure set in tlio 
ground, called Lobasur Daitya, ihc upper part much worn by the knives and mattocks tliat are 
sbarpeiKMl upon it. Here arc made olfcrings of iron (h>/jt/) which become the perquisite of a 
fainilv of Miiha Brahmans living in Mathura, The Sunadh Ihiihman at the temple has only the 
offerings that are made specially there. About the Kri.siian-kund is a Ivadamb-khandi, of 
rather .stunted growth, some very tine pipal trees, immcdiutely under the roots of one of 
them is a small well, called Gop kua, which alway.s haa water in it, though the pond dries up iu 
the month of Jctli. ifver it is a .stone rudely carved with two figures said to represent Gopis. 
A fiiuall shrine on the opposit e .side of the kund has been erected over soon* sculptures of no great 
antiquity, which were found in the pond. I arranged with the Gokul Gosfiins to hare the ban 
planted with trees, which when grown up would be a great boon to the pilgrims. They were 
getting on well when I left, but probably no further care will now bo taken for their muintenunce. 

108. MaUchban —See page 251. Tabsili, post-officc, police station, and tahsili school. 

109. Mahptki.-^^viid to derive its name from the founder Malupa, a Jiit, by whose deicendants 
it has been sold to ihc present Brfihmau proprietor. 

1 10. One of the 21 Raya villages. 

111. Manilla Rd/u.— One of the I8 Ayra Khcra ▼illagCB, has a hamlet, Sitbariya, in which 
is a mango orchard with a masonry well and piyuo, constructed by M.anasa Rtim, Athwaraya, of 
lieswa, in the year 1832. It is situate at the point where four roads meet, from Benwa, Briuddr 
ban, Haibras and Mat. 

113. jWaraurd.— Founded by a Ravat named AMan. Part is still owned by the original 
Jat and Malakana families. A halkabandi Bobool. 

lU. iliurai!/.— Janaki Dds and Baladcva Dis, Bairagis, of Brinda-buin are muftfiddrs. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in die Mahd-han P«?*^ana-^ (continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name. 

1 

Hindfis. 

I 

Musal- 

uiuns. 

Total. 

Principal proprie 

tors. 

Predominanl 

caste. 

Acreage. 

115 

Milk Bitthalnath 

108 

... 

108 

Punishottain Lai, 
Gos4in. 

J&t 

168 

JIG 

Milk Kishand 
Chaubc. 

67 

... 

67 

Lachba and Khubi, 
J^rahmans 

Cliamdr ... 

02 

117 

Misri 

216 


216 

Balu, Jut 

J£t 

58G 

118 

Mohan-pur 

47 

... 

47 

Mohan La), BriJli- 

*' Bralitnau.,, 

105 






man. 



119 

Mubfirak-pur 



... 

Baladeva Singh, 
Brfiihmau. 


620 

120 

Mujdhid-pur 

37 

... 

37 

Him Dayal, Ka- 
yath. 

Ah Sr 

84 

121 

Mursena 

210 


210 

Dhan Sinh, Jat... 

Jat 

69 

122 

Mur.«jhid-db«d 

86 

... 

85 

Prithi, Brahman, 

Brahman... 

261 

123 

MuzafFar-pur ... 

192 

6 

198 

Raghunath, Rewari 

Brahman, 

347 

124 

Nabi-pur 

893 

3 

396 

Chhitar Mall, Bji- 
nlya. 

Ahip 

702 

125 

Nagal 

1,040 

... 

1,040 

Ram Sinh, Jat ... 

J at 

909 

126 

i 

Nagaru Ako« 

494 


494 

Nandkishor, Jdt, 

Jat 

1,321 

127 1 

I 

Nagara Arjun ... 




K.aian Sinh, Jut... 

.** 

366 

128 1 

Nagfira Azam ... 

238 


238 

Parea, Jat 

Brahman. •, 

856 

129 

Nagara Bali (Ka- 
teliya). 

1,150 

99 

1,249 

Jiyani, Mahesari 
Baniyin. 

Jat an d 
ilewdri. 

748 


119. -Mortgaged to the Gosfiin of GokuJ. 

ill tlt^nuu:;TfV»SrfuTDt;:uf»^ opportunity 

122. Muukid-dl,dd.~Thi» was given by Akbar to a Brfihman, named RAmkisban. 

123, Muzaffar-pur.-'&o called by Muaaffai'Khan.’Pathan. The original name was Madanpur. 

Here i.s a temp"c btdU^bv^Rim Part has been sold to the Baniyns of Hava. 

planted by SfaLn Kud Sn^'i Beg^ni‘tr sman* *" ‘ 

Chaiidan, a ilaniya of lUja. ^ ^ ^ “ mosques, one of them constructed by 

chand!’ (^'"thrjamunfc Nagnra Hagi, the name given by its flrat founder Abhaya- 

128. IVuffora a'*a«._ls also called Senthri. Is on the JamunA. 

129. Aayura Sali-ox Kateliya. Hnlkabandi school. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd-ban (continued); 




Population^ 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Vo. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

luaiis. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

180 

Nagara Bari ••• 

974 

7 

281 

Day a K r i s h an, 
Banija. 

Ux 

78 

181 

Nagara Bharu ... 

626 

22 

647 

SardAr 'Ali, Sai- 
yid. 

Jat 

1,000 

132 

Nagara Birbal 

134 

9 

136 

Harideva, Jdt ... 

J5t 

194 

133 

Nagara Dhanua,.t 

186 

... 

186 

The llij& of 
Mursan. 

J5it .•* 

298 

134 

Nagara Glridhar, 

233 

14 

247 

Jamaiyat U i c , 
Kllyaih. 

J5>t ««• 

1 

670 

ISS 

Nagara GokhariuU 

516 

41 

567 

Gobardhan Dds, 
Kdyath. 

Jat 

826 

136 

Nagara Hari ... 

143 

... 

143 

Deri Sinh, J&t ... 

Jdt 

403 

137 

Nagara nir6, ... 

05 

14 

109 

DhaniXtam, Brah- 
man. 

Jat »t. 

254 

136 

Nagara Jangali... 

167 

15 

183 

Bakhsha, Jat 

J at 

048 

189 

Nagara Karan ... 


6M 

... 

The II 4 j 4 of 
Murs5u. , 

••• 

106 

HO 

Nagara Kazi ... 

364 

••• 

304 

Baja Udait Na- 
rayan, Brah- 
man. 

9t« 

24S 

141 

Nagara Mir Bulaki 

296 

8 

303 

Fids Husain, 
Baiyid. 

Brahman .. 

120 

142 

Nagara Thauft ... 

116 

... 

116 

Temple of Rang 
Ji. 

Jat M, 

160 

143 

Nagara Todar ... 

23C 

1 

237 

Rati R£m, Jat ... 

Jat ... 

323 

144 

Nagara Tulsi 

180 

19 

192 

Paltu, Jat 

Jfit 

203 


130. Naijara />ar». —One of the Sonai villages. 

134. Natjara Gind/iar.— Is also called Nagara Maharath, after the original founder Girt* 
dliar being his son. 

135. A'ia^ra G<;AAafraM/i.— Also called, after the founder, Nagara Maguiii, The real total 
of the census returns, when correctly added up, is 866. 

136. Nagara /far?.— Part has been transferred to the Seth’s temple of Kaqg Ji at Brind^-baii. 
138. Niagara Jangali. — One of the Sonai villagog, 

140. lyojar* A'tfji.—Foundcd by Kizi Muhimmad AU Iq Akbar’s time, B4ja Udait 
Nat ay an is oiuafldar. . 

141. Nagara Mir Called aUo Nagara Gopi, after the drst founder. 
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Ali:hal>etical List of Villages in the Maha-han Par^ana— (continued). 




Population. 




No. 

Name, 

liincUis. 

i 

Musal- 

mans. 

i 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage, 

)45 

Narauli ZansriUr 

356 

... 

856 

Pandas of Bala- 
deva. 

Brdhman ... 

482 

U 6 

Nnrwa-IInnci ... 

186 

• •• 

136 

Balndcva S i n h, 
Brdhinan, of 
Ilaihraa. 

Jat 

66 

U7 

Nasir-pur Gonpa 

*•« 

... 

... 

Jauki, Jat 


96 

148 

Naurangii 

184 

16 

,200 

The of Mur- 

Ban. 

J4t * 

463 

149 

Nera 

I,8«7 

178 

2,070 

Gokula, Jat 

jr»<. 

3,666 

150 

Nigora 

437 i 

IS 

449 

Knnwar Kisban ' 
Prasad, J4t, of 
Mursiu. 

Jat 

796 

151 

Niiii-giinw 

2,698 

165 

2^63 

Lacbhman Sinh, 
Jidon. 

Jut 

2,865 

152 

1 

Nonera 

387 

20 

407 

The Raja of Mur- 
sau. 

Jat ... 

369 

n'i 

Nur-pur 


1 

222 

Pandas of Bal- 
adeva, 

Brdbman ... 

376 

>51 

1 Ochhala 

190 

... 

190 

llahi Klim, Jilt. ... 

Jat ... 

156 


Mij. J\ arauli Zandrddr . — Foimded by one Hane-raj, and on his death bestowed on the Brdh* 
n;au 8 ; hence its second nunie ; Zaiidr being an Arabic word (from the Greek Zonarion) meaning 
the ijnilimauieal cord. Il baa now passed to the PdndeB of baladem 

U 6 * A^(frK;a./yan»i.— One of the 21 Kaya vilJageB, Sold to the present proprietor by the 
dats. 

]<J7. Founded by Nasir KhAxx and Ali Khin. J 6 t,s own fire and a half biswas ; 

Kiiyaths the remainder. 

Mb. f^\iuranga . — One of the five Madem villages ; purchased by Uaja Tikam Sinli about 20 
vear-^ ago. Jama, Its. you, * 

140. Avra. — Probably derives its name from being so nrar (w?//ar) to the river. One of the 
^;niivir.d:ii,i's, Karan Sinb, in tho mutiny, fired at the Joint Magistrate : his share in the rilittge, five 
hi V/) M'as confiscated and bestowed on Kunj Bibdri Ldl, Kanungo, of Shikoh-abad. Market on 
Monday, tialkabandi school. 

i6f> Aigora.~-lr\ the Taluka A'r-Lashkar-pur. Jama, Rs. l,4ii. 

151. Aimgdnic. - One of the 18 Ayra-khera villages. The Jdts still own nearly half the Til- 
lage, Market on Thursday. 

152. Aonerq..-^\vk the Taluka Ar-Lashkar>pur. Jama, Rs. 768. 
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Alphabetical List of VilUnjes in the Mahd han jPar^ ana— (continued). 


1 


Population. 1 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predomiftant 

caste. 


No. 

Kamo. 

Hindus. 

M us al- 
ma ns. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

155 

Pacha war 

1 

3,757 

170 

3,937 

Nih&l, Jat 

Jdt, Brail- 
man, and 
Bauiya. 

3,248 

156 

Panhganw ... 

1 

2,620 

32 

2,662 

Hajfi of Bharatpur, 

Jat 


*57 

PiU'sua 

671 

... 

671 

Run war Todar 

Sinh, Jilt. 

Brdhman ... 

858 

158 

PatT;auli 

) 

1,759 

4fi 

1,805 

Uajd Ram, Jat ... 

Ja^ 

;,768 

159 

1 Puvesara 

857 

63 

920 

1 The U'ljtt of Mur- 
j sail. 

Jat 

9,014 

ICO 

1 

Findarari (ih* Pa 
rardri). 

858 

21 

879 

1 

i Temple of Kang 
j Ji, ui ortgagee. 

Jat ... 

824 

161 

j Fill 

JH5 

1 

361 

j Jusa, Jat 

Jat 

1 626 


155. /’acAdtPcr.— Tlie founder, Bjj.iy Sinh, a Bharangar Jat from Annundha had twu sons, 
Bali and Dhydn, after whom two thoks, into which tlie village is divided, are still called. Five 
Idswae have been bought by the Dhiisars of Matljura The Baniyas here have sevenil substantial 
brick houses. The largest, in the centre of tlic village, was built by Jiva Uaui, Bohra, who also 
built the temple of Maliadeva outside it. The latter had a garden attached to it, which is no 
^ujiKcr kept up. Market on Sunday, llalkabandi school. 

150. The two thok.s, Madar and Ilansj^h are so named after two brothers and 

are entirely distinct. Four of the inhabitants were hanaeu in the mutiny. Mela of rhul Dol on 
.I^hdlgun badi 11. llalkabaiidi school. The Miln Sarovar on the borders of the village Is a lake 
of no grcHt depth or extent and in the hot weather most of it dries up Lakhmi Dds, h Gosdin ei 
the Budhii Biilliibli persuasion, owns the whole of Fipranli and has a little hermitage on its bank, 
V»rctiily .situated in the midst of .some venerable jdmao trees, the remain.H of an old garden, said to 
Lhvc been planted by a lidja of Balbihli-garh, to wlioin i.s alt*o ascribed a chhailri^ with a ribbed 
stone roof, i'heic arc twu suuill and plain modern sbrines, one of which was fuilt by Mohani, the 
lidtii of Suruj Mall, who is commemorutod by the Ganaa Mohan A’wwjiut Brindit-ban. The adjoin* 
ing ^huna, or wuod, Piiruids over several hundreds of acres and is quite different in character 
fniin any other iu Braj.llu* trees being all with scarcely an exception, h'Ml, remja^ or chhonkar, 
three kindred species of acacia. Vart of it lies within the borders uf Aru i and Fipurauli : but by 
far the greater part is in V&iii-gaiiw and i.s the property of the Mahdrdja of Bbaratpur, who hAs 
irtqncntlj been itinpled to sell the timber and cvmvert it into firewood. It is much to bo hoped 
that he will always withhold his consent from an act which would de.stroy all the beauty of 
the scene and be so olfensjvc to the religious sentiments of hi.s fellow Hindus. There are nn reliw 
of antiquity, nor indeed c<iuld there Imi *, for botii lake and wuod are all in the khdJar, or alluvial 
land, whi. h at nj very distant period must have been the bed of the Jamuna ; it ia still fl »oded 
by it in the rains. Though a legend has been invented to connect the place with lUdba and 
Krishim, the name as originally bestowed probably bore reference to the Mduasa lake on Mount 
Kuildsin the Himalaya^, sacred to Mahadeva. 

157. Parsua. — So called from a temple of Para.su-rdm. Is on the Hath ra« road. On the 
spot the village name is often pronounced Tilchua. 

158 . PainauU.-^Wxvt has been sold by the Jat^ to Brdhmans. 

159. Cavtsara.^ Halkabaudi school. Jama, Ks. 1,839. In the Taluka Ar-Lashkar-pur* 

160. Pindar dr i^^OuQ of the 21 Raya villagep. 

101. i fri. — One of the 18 Ayra-Khera vilUget. 
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Population. 


1 


No 

Name. 

Hind da. 

Miwal- 

mans. 

Tot»l. 

Principal proprie* 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

162 

Pokhnr Ilriday, 
(Allah-pur). 

* 222 

... 

222 

Ghfsa, Jat 

Brdhman ... 

381 

163 

Hadoi 

734 

' 67 j 

811 

Kamal Kunwar, 
Patbauri. 


769 

164 

lUe-pur Mai •«. 

671 

5 

376 

-• 

K6ja tJdnit Nara- 
yan, Brahman. 

Gdjar, Brfih- 
mau and 
Jdt. 

1,361 

166 

hausinga 

S16 

M« 

215 

Bhold, Jat 

J4t 

389' 

166 1 

B6val 

698 

18 

.If 

716 

Chinn e Lai, Brdh* 
man. 

Chamar .. 

1,483 

167 

Hirha cum Baladc- 
va. 

*3,268 

120 

3,378 

JasI Ram, Panda, 

Jat, Bahiya, 
and Brdh- 
man. 

468 

168 

Raya 

2,336 

569 

2,925 

... 

Baniya 


169 

Sabali ... 

L266 

26 

1,308 

Parsa, Jilt ••• 

J4t. 

931 


162. Pohhar Hriday {Allah-pur).-^^ontk(iQdhy one Akni, who named it after his two sons. 
Part hua been bought up by the Baniyaa of Ilaya and Brahmans of BriDiia-ban. 

164. Jidrpur Mai. — 8o called from its founder Hac Siub. Subsequently named Gopal-pur^ 
by oue Gupiii, a Uiijput, by whose dcsceuclants it has been sold to the present proprietors. 

206. liausinga.^^OuQ (ji the Taluka Madaua Tillagee. Jama, lU. 725. A hamlot is called 
Majh Uarhi, 

160. Ildval — A contraction for Uaji-kula. Here Sur-bhan, Radha^s maternal grandfatiier> 
is said to have lived and at the temple of l.urli Ji (a tiiie of lv4<iha; an annual meliis still held, 
Bhidon 8udl 8. The village is included in the pcratubulatiou of Gokul, and till the foundatiua 
of the new temple of Lai li Ji at Barsaua was a much mure popular place of pilgrimage ihan it is 
now. Seven aiid-a-half bi.s was have been sold to liujd Udait Marjiyan. Probably the whole ol 
old Rdval has been washed away by the .lamunH, and a similar fate threatens before loug to 
overtake the present temple of Larli Ji, built byKushdl, Seth, in the early part of this century. 
The river wall, by which it was protected, has already in great measure fallen. The Pujari^ 
Chhotc Lai, has u aanad, dated the 20th year of Muhammad Shah (1739 A.D.) in which the Vazir 
Kamr-uJ-diu Kiiau assigns liup Chand, the thcnPujdri, one rupee a day for his support from the 
revenues oi the Maba*ban tahsU There is a garden surrounded by a substantial wall, from the 
top of which, there is a good view of the City and Cantonments ot Mathura. In its centre is a 
pavilion with stone arcades in the same style as the temple and built by the same Seth. About 
one-lialf of the village land is cut up by ravines and unculturable. Some years ago there 
used to be a ferry here -and a large colony of boatmen, who were all thrown x)ut of employ 
when the ferry was closed and a pontoon bridge substituted for the old bridge of boats between 
Mathura and Hansgaoj. 

167. Baladeva.^See page 270. Police Station, district post-offtce, and halkabandi school. 

168. ifdya— Market on Monday and Friday. Police station, branch po3t*ofl8ce and Jar- 

gana school. Section 34 of Act V. of 1861 is in force. See page 440. « 

169. Sabalif in the Ayra-Khera circle.— Founded by S^bal, Part has been sold to Nei 
Pirn, Brihman. 
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Population. 

Principal proprio- 
iors. 

Fredominaut 

caste. 


19 (V 

Name. 

IlinduB. 

Musal- 

maiis. 

Total. 

Acreage 

170 

Sahora 

2,663 

69 

2,722 

Naihi Rdm, Jat .. 

Jut ... 

2,623 

171 

Salim- abad 

120 

6 

126 

Ram Siuh, Jdf ... 

Jat 

322 

172 

Sampat Jogi ••• 

293 

20 

313 

All Bal, Jat ... 

Jd^ 

709 

178 

Sarde Ali Khan ... 

... 

... 


Amrit Kunwar, 
Brdhmani. 

... 

174 

174 

Sarde Daud ... 

356 

1 

44 

450 

Jugala, Baniya ... 

Juf and 

Brahman. 

442 

nsj 

Sarde Salivahana 

253 

29 

282 

1 

Gobardhan Das, 

.ft Kay at h. 

J at 

279 

176 

Saras 

3U 

... 

314 

Lai iSiuh, Bruh- 

Jat .. 

339 

177 

6aiyid-pur 

005 

48 

953 

man. 

Rhpd, Jat 

Jdt ... 

1,398 

178 

Sarkaud Kherd ... 

179 

... 

179 

Amrit Kunwar, 
Fachauri Brah- 

Jdt 

468 






7nani. 




J70. -So called from a temple of Saljori Devi. The former owners were Mathur^ 

Kayaths. J'art has been Bold to Harideva and i*ahlad, Dobras. In the mutiny the Jiit zamiu- 
dura attacked I he patwari and killed Khusbt Khuu« one of the tahwil ehaprasis, for which the 
ringleader iiain Siikh’s share was connscatod. Market on Wednesday. Ilalkabaudi Buhuol. 
^ hamlet culled Tlira-imr. 

171. SalifH-dbdd. — So called from SaUiii Khun, Jugirdar ; also known as Phdl*pur from iti 
original founder, Phuia, Jat. 

172. Sampat-jogi. — One of the |8 A yra-khera villages, founded by Sampat and Jogi, Jdts. 

173. Sarde Ali Khdn . — The founder was the Governor of Mubd-ban in the reign of Sher Shah 
or Akbar. Not a vestige of his sarae now remains, but cloae to the MuUd-ban Idgah is a very 
handsome chhattri of red aandatone, which he erected over the grave of his wdfe. It stands on a 
high square plinth with 12 pillars in the old Hindu style, and is cut olf at the corners internally 
so as to form an octagon abcive and is surmouutcd by a donoe. Close by are the remains of several 
smaller tombs, two of which are carved with very elegant arabeoquodoHigns, but as soon as a Btorie 
falls, it is carried olf by the occupants of the neighbouring fields and utilized for some agri- 
cultural purj)Osc. Well in si;iijt, but at a distance of two or three miles, is another very 
similar chhattri to Ali Kluui himself, which stands outside the Gandipura gate of Gokul. 

]74. Founded by Naw4b Ddud in Akbar's reign. The Tachauris of Mahur 

ban have purchased part from the Juts. 

176. ASardt Sdhvdhana . — The founder w’as one of Akbar’s kurnddre. 

17G. Sdnis. — lu the Kaya circle. This lias been sold by th(‘ .Jdta, In the mutiny three of 
the zamluddrs, Ilulasi, Sawae, and Akbar, plundered the liauiyas of Haya, for which they were 
thtt>wu into jail and died there. 

177. — Knowm also as Kusltu-pur. In the mutiny the zamiadars helped to plund^ 
er Tika Ram, Hohra, to whona part of the village had been sold. Much of the land is Jungly 
and ravine along the river bank. There ia an Fluglish ton^b, but without inscri|}tioa. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the MaU-han Pargana-{conimuoi) 





Population. 


Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Tot.I. 

tors. 

Acreage. 

179 

Saur 

... 

127 

• M 

127 

Bhajan Lai, Bani- 
ya. 

1 

Jat 

785 

180 

Sehat 

%•» 

448 


448 

Hira Lai, Brahman 

Brahman... 

962 

181 

Sol -k herd 

tea 

927 

.80 

967 

Achal Singh, Jdt, 

Jat ... 

614 


Senthri : another 

name for 

Nagara 

A'zam 

t 




182 

Shahdb-pur 

.. 

155 

... 

155 

Mukund Lai, Ka- 
yath. 

Chamdr ... 

IH 

183 

Shtlh-pur Ghosna, 

m 

872 

119 

991 

! 

M a h f d z All, 
Saiyid, of the 
M a h ifc-ban fa- 
mily. 

Saiyid ... 

■ 827 

184 

Sbabsad-pur 

dauii. 

In- 

228 

... 

228 

Jaw shir, Jat 

Jat .ti 

37 S 

185 

Shahzad'pur, Tap- 
pa Sonai. 

40 

... 

40 

Rani Pras4d, Pa- 
rtlsar. 

Jat 

191 

186 

Sberni 

M. 

322 

16 

388 

Moti, Jat ... 

Jat 

6)0 

187 

Shcr-pur 


69 

... 

60 

Jugal-kishor, Pd- 
rasar. 

Ahir 

617 


179. Saur. — One of the 2 1 Kaya villages, founded by Siir Kara, Jai. Half vras bought by 
Swami Kangacharya. 


180. Sehat. -^Thla pariah occupies a nook, almost entirely surrounded by the Jamuna, im. 
mediately opposite Akbar’s tomb at Sikaudra. Here is a ferry, called Swjimi Glnit, for which 
the contract is given in Agra. With the exception of a few fields on the vefy margin of the 
stream and some other small patches here and there, the whole of the village area is covered 
with reed jungle, which forms a preserve for numerous herds of wild pig. Dotted about , the 
jungle are some date palms , which might yield a supply of tdri ; but the zamind&rs are Brah- 
mans, and object, as they phrase it, to cut the necks of the trees. Tiiey would begin to 
yield in the »2th year and would continue to bear tapping for the next 16 or 20. The grass is 
used for three purposes: of the longest and stoutest reeds, called pamar, chicks are made ; 
the smaller or munj arc made into ropes ; while the undergrowth, patel'^ is collected for 
thatching purposes. ♦ 

181. Sel-ftherd.'^Trt m *stly a spear.' 

182. jS/toAdi-jour. — Founded by Saiyid Shaluib-ud din, whose descendants still gvvn part. 
Part has been mortgaged to the Parides of Baladeva. 

183. -par.*— Said to have been founded by the Bana Katiraof Mewar. There is an old 
fort built by a Chobdar of Bbarat-pur, named Marchua. 

184. Shdhzdd-pur,^ Bold by the JAts to the Pdr&sar chaudharis. 

5/<erni.—Ps/t has been sold to the Baniyas of Ayra Khera. 

116 


186 
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Alphabetical Lid of VUlogett in the Mahd-ban Pargana — (continnocl). 





Population, 


* 







m 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No, 

Name. 


Uindus. 

Mu sal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Acreage, 

188 

Siyara 

... 

472 

24 

496 

116m Bakhsh, Jat, 

Jat •». 



Sonai : see No. 196. 







189 

Sonkh 

... 

384 

28 

412 

Swfirai R a n g n- 

ehdrya. 

Jat. ,,, 

95 

190 

Siiraj 


699 

4 

603 

Gulilb Sinh, Jat.,, 

J6t 

543 

191 

Tniyib-pur 

, 

... 

139 

... 

139 

Murli, Brahman... 

Brdh m a n 
and Mala- 
kuna. 

332 

192 

Tal-garhi 

••• 

,860 

6 

366 

Parma, Jat .*« 

Jat ,,, 

631 

198 

1 Tatarota 

• •• 

1,271 

31 

1.302 

Ummeda, Jat 

Jnt ... 

2,000 

194 

j Tehra 


482 

15 

497 

Gopal D&s, Baniya, 

Jat ... 

763 

105 

Thiina Amar Sinh 

241 

10 

261 

Bijay Ram, Jat, ... 

Jilt ... 

835 

19C 

Thok Rindivani, 
Sonai. 

1,398 

157 

1,665 

Maha pati. Brah- 
man. 

Brahman... 

125 

197 

Thok Gyan, 

Sonai, 

243 


24,3 

Ilarnam, Brahman 

Brahman... 

359 

198 

Thok Kama! 

Sonai, 

318 

1 

318 

Kuehali, Jut 

Jdt ,,, 

290 

199 

Thok Saru, 

Sonai, 

227 

17 

244 

Bh&girath, Jat ... ' 

Jat 

330 

200 

Thok Sumera, 
Sonai. 

235 

43 ^ 

278 

Kripa R6m, Jut... 

Jat .«« 

323 

! 

201 

Tirwa 

«•« 

291 

• «< 

291 

j llarNurayan, Brah- 
1 man, mortgagee. 

j Jat ... 

i 

301 


188. S 'uidra, — One of the 21 Raya Tillagep. 

100. 5'wra;. — One of the 21 Raya villages. — A parao .'inci masonry well constructed by 
Prasadi aud SSalagram, Kaiuyas, 

m 

192. 7’d/-parAj.— So called from a tank constrmited by the^villago founder, Serhu. 
Jilt. 

193, JafrirDfa.— Acquired by one Sewti, a Bharangar J at, from the Kalals. Part has been 
purchased by Dhusars. In the mutiny one of the zaniindttrR, Ad Ram, was thrown into jail 
for joining in the attack on Tika Ram the wealthy Bolira of ISJagara Bali. 

195. Thdnd Amur Sivh.-^Qne of the 21 Raya villages.— Here is a temple built by Naval 
Sinh, kumdar of Bhorat-pur in Sambai 1819, 

196. Thovk Binddi anu — Sec page 440. 

201 . 7Vrw».7.— One of the 21 Raya villages.— In tiio mutiny the Jat lumberdar, Chain- 

Sukh, was thrown into jail and died there. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Mahd’ban Pargana — (concluded). 




Popula tioth 


Principal proprie- 
tors. . 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindhs . 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

1 

so:^ 

Wairani 

4,816 

198 

4,407 

Harphul Jat 

Jat and 
Brahman, 

3,114 

263 

Zikariya-pur 

••• 


••• 

Jamund Prasad,,.. 
Brdhmao. 

• ... 

101 


WkIi road, opposite the town of Baladeva. Originally 
founded by the Kalala Part has been sold by the Jiits to Ilarideva, Bohra. Market on Tuee- 
day aud Saturday. When ^ visited the haJkabandi school here, I found at it 85 boys, 
but only 8 of them the sons of the Jat zamindars. Twelve w^ere the sons of tenants aud all 
the remaining 65 IIk; suns of baniyas and sliopkeepers. * 


203. 2iAar,po-/»«r._Formcrly belonged to the Kinungoes or < RemcmbrenccrB.’ 


Vr— PARGANA SA’DABA'D. 

The Pargana of ISa’dab4d is bounded by the districts of Aligarh and Agra 
to the North and South, Eta to the East, and the Mathurd Pargana of Mahd- 
ban to the West. It has an aroa of 115,498 aore^, and is divided into 131 
separate estates, of which 52 are held by sole proprietors and the remainder 
by communities of shareholders. Though water is ordinarily found only at 
the considerable depth of 30 feet below the surface and is often brackish, most 
of the land is of excellent quality, yielding a good return on every species of 
agricultural produce ; barley, cotton, jodr, and ar/iar being the principal crops, 
with a considerable amount also of hemp and indigo. The predorninaut classes 
are Jats and Brahmans, who together constitute nearly one half of the tobd 
population. At the beginning of the century, R:ija Bhagavant Sifih of Mursan 
was one of the largest landed proprietors ; but the estate in SaMabdd held by 
the present Raja consists only of 'the villages of Bhurkd, Jhagarari, and 
Nagara Ghariba, which yield an annual income of Rs. 3,000. Another ’local 
magnate of great importance at the same period was also a Jat by caste, ThA- 
kur Kusli^il Sifili, the brother-in-law of Durjan Sul, the usurper of tho throno 
of Bharat-pur. Hfs estates, some 10 or 11 villages lying round about Malirdra, 
now on the line of Railway, were all confiscated at tho close of the war, when 
a settlement was made with tho former proprietors and some of the hereditary 
cultivators. At present the principal people in the pargana are the Muham- 
madan family seated at the town of Sa’dabad, at whose head is the Tbakurani 
Hakirn-uu-Nissa, the widow of Kunwar Husain Ali Khan. (See page 20). 

Tho remaining largo laifdowners are of a difl-orent stamp, being noumanx 

who have acquired whatever wealth they possess within the last few years 
by the practice of trade and usury. Tho most prominent members of this class 
are— Sri Ram, Bohra, son of Maduri Ldl, Brdhman, of Salai-pur, who re- 
turns his not iiicoma at Rs. 15,500, derived from shares in 20 different villarms • 
'ind, Miltra Seu, a Baniya of Iliitliras, who has an incOino of Rs. 12,125, aris- 
ing from lands in Mirhavali, Sainad-pur, and four other places ; and 3rcf, Tha- 
kur Das and Sita Rdm, tho sons of Jay Gopdl, Dhi'isar, who enjoy an income of 
Ks. 12,116, from Jatoi, Kiipa, Nagara Dali and shares in 11 other villages. 
Most of tlic'iudigo factories are branches of the Chotua concern, a firm which has 
its head-quarters near Sonai, in the HAihras pargana. Mr. John O’Brien 
Saunders, of tho Enghlishmany was the senior partner : ho died in 1879. 

Strictly speaking, there is not in the whole of Sa’dabad a single town ; for 
even tho capital is merely a largish village. It vvas founded by a character of 
considerable historical eminence, Vazir Sa’dullah Khan— tho minister of tho 
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Emperor ^li4hjaliau — who died in 1655, three years before the accession of Au- 
rangzob. For some time after the annexation of 1303, it continued to be re- 
cognized as the caj)ital of a very extensive district, which had the Janmna as 
its western boundary and comf)rised the pargunas of Jalesar, M^t, Noli-jhil, 
MahA-ban, Kaya, Kbaiidanli, Sikandra ttao, and FirozahdJ, in addition to the 
ono named after itself. This arrangmont existed till 1832, vvlien the Mathura 
District was formed and absorbed the whole of the Sa’dabad circle, with l!ii 0 
exception of Sikandra Rao, which was attached to Aligarh, and FirozabAd and 
Khandauli, w’hich compensated Agra for the loss of Mathura. If the size of 
the place had accorded in the least with its natural advantages, it would have 
been impossible to find a more convenient and accessible local centre ; as it 
stands on a small stream, called the Jharna, which facilitates both drainage and 
irrigation, and it is also at the junction of four important high roads. Of these, 
ono runs straight to MathurA, a distance uf 24 miles; another to the Railway 
Station at Manik-pur, which is nine miles off ; w^hilethe remaining two connect 
it with the towns of Agra and Aligarh. The Tahsili, which occupies the site of 
a Fort of the GosAin liimmat Baliadur’s, is a small but substantial building, 
W’ith a deep fosse and pierced and battlcmented walls. As it has the advantiige 
of occupying an elevated position, and is supplied with a good masonry well in 
the court-yard, it might in case of emergency be found ca|)able of standing a 
siege. There is in the main street a largish temple with an architectural 
faejade ; but the most conspicuous building in the town is a glittering wliito 
mosque, erected by the late Kunwar Irshad Ali Khan, near his private resi- 
dence. There are two other small mosques ; out) built by Ahmad Ali KhAn, 
TahsildAr, the other ascribed to the Vazir, from whom the placo derives its 
name. The zamindAri estate 'was at onetime divided between BrAhmans, JAts, 
and Galliots ; of whom only the former now retain part possession, the remain- 
der of the land having boon transferred to Muhammadans and Baniyas. The 
town is not large enough to form a municipality, but is adniluistered under 
Act XX. of 1856. The principal meld is the Ram Lila, started only 40 years 
ago by Paebauri Mukund Siiih, when Tahsildar. The oldest temples are two 
in honour of MahAdeva, one of Hanuman, and a fourth founded by Daulat 
EAo, Sindbia, dedicated tgr Murli Manobar. In tlio mutiny the place -was at- 
tacked by the Jilts, and seven lives were lost before they could be repulsed, 

A Thakur of HAlbras, by name Samant Sifili, who led the defence, subsecjuently 
had a grant of a village in Aligarh, while two of the JAt ringleaders, ZAlim 
and Deokaran of Kursanda, wore hanged. 

Immediately opposite the road that branches off to Jalesar is a neat little 
rest-house for the accommodation of the officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment ; and about half now a mile from the ton the Agra side is a large and 

U7 
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commodious bungalow of the Kuuwar’s, which is always placed at the disposal 
of hirt English friends. It is surrounded by extensive mango groves, and at- 
tached to it is a spacious garden, very prettily laid out and well-kept, contain- 
ing -many choice varieties of trees, flowers, and creepers. 

Sahpad (probably for Sah-pura) is the largest village in the purgana, 
a little off the Sa^dab&d and Jalesar road, and close to the Maaik-pur Railway 
Station. The Thakur jzamindirs are Gahlots, who trace their descent from 
Chitor, and say that at one time thej had as many as 52 villages in this neigh- 
bourbood. The elder branch of the family, as at Sabpaii, Kukar-gaina, Isauhda, 
<S:c., take to themselves the title of Sab ; the second, asat Tohu in Jalesar, that 
of Cliandhari; and the youngest, that of Rao. Thiikur Buddh Sinh of Uinargarh 
now owns 5 biswas of the estate, purchased by his father, Thakur Tikarn 
; Bindaban Sah is luinberdar of other 10, and Jhaman Sah of the re- 
maining 5. But out of these 15 biswas, Chunni Kuar, wife of Panna Lai, 
baniya, has ao(|uireil 7|, viz,^ 5 of Bindabaii’s and 2^ of Jhainairs. Two fa- 
milies of Saiuidh Brahmans i.ave long enjoyed a m^likdna of Its. 175, payable 
in four shares, two of lls. (52-8-0 and two of Rs. 25 each, but the liability to fur- 
tber payment is now disputed by the proprietors, since one share has been sold 
and another mortgaged to a baniya, by name Ibdhi-ehand. There are 5 ham- 
lets, called Sukh-r/im, Badama, Tiki R6m, Kusbali, and Mewa. The Baniyas 
are all either Baraseni Vaishnavas, or Jaesv/ir Saraugis. The latter say that 
they came from Gliitor with the Thiilairs. They liavc a modern temple dedicated 
to Ncm-nath, where a festival is held in the mo?ith of Bhadon. It stands im- 
mediately under the site of the old fort, which is well raised and occupies an 
area of 13 biglias. It has yielded a large supply of massive slabs of block 
kankar, wliioh liave served as materials for constructing the basement story of 
several of the bouses in the bazar. fSorne late Jaini sculptures, representing 
each a central seated figure with minor accessories, have also been e.vlmmed; 

1 removed to Malhuiat and placed in the museum there one of the most eliarac- 
teristic. Outside the town near Panna Labs indigo factory is a raised terrace, 
now sacred to Bhadra Kftli Matifi, wliicli also is jairtly constructed of kankar 
blocks, and on the top of it are placed a groat number of late Jaini figures 
with })art of the larg(3 Sinhdsan on which the prineijKil idol had been seated. 
Here a buffalo is offered in .sacrifice at the Dasalnira festival, lii the suburb’s 
<.f the town are some 12 or 13 mango orc!iar<ls with .small temples and Baira- 
gis’ cells, and in a field by itself a largo Rcpiare domed building, of more archi- 
to(?tural pretensions, wliich commemorates a Thakur v/idow’s self immolatiom 
The lower part of the w^ds at each of the four corners has been almost duo" 
ihrt>ngh for ihe sake of the brioks, and miloss rei^aired iho whole must shortly 
ull. The town is administered under Act XX. td 1850. 
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Population, 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name, 

Bindfis. 

Musal* 

mans. 

Totak 

Acreage. 

1 

AbUay-pura 

289 

7 

296 

Hukim-un-Nissa... 

J a ts and 
Brdbmans 

479 

8 

Arauth6 

1,0S8 

49 

1,077 

Nariyan, Baniya,.. 

J d t B and 
Brahmans. 

. J,263 

3 

Arazi Milk 

... 

••• 




16 

4 

Arti 

949 

78 

1,022 

Chiu tar Sinh, Jut. 

Chamars... 

1,022 

6 

Aturra *•« 

207 

11 

218 

Mohan La! and 
Sita B&m. 

Jats ... 

364 

6 

Baghaina 

842 

73 

015 


Jdts 

707 

7 

Bhugb-pur 

16^ 

11 

173 

Hari-deva, Jat ... 

J ats 

182 

8 

Babddur-pur ... 

384 

21 

405 

Qosdins ... 

Jdts 

562 

9 

Bahtidut-pur ... 

400 

70 

470 

>» 

Mahdjans .. 

412 

10 

Bahardoi 

796 

62 

868* 

Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan. 

Chamdrs... 

1,015 


1. Abhay-pura, founded by Abhay Bam, a Thenua Jat from Naiipura, and transferred 
from his descendants to Kunwar Husain Alt Khan of Sa'dab&d. 


2. Arauihd^ founded by Daula, Jat, a descendant of Bijay Pal, of Biana, whose family still 
retain one-fifth. The remainder has been transferred to Baniyas and Brahmans, In the mu- 
tiny K&si Bum and Deri Rdm, two of the old zamindars looted thQ Patwiri, and ejected the 
lumberdftr Mohan Lai. There is a temple built by oneKadhika Das. 

3. Ardzi Milk, taken for the Kduungos from Sherpur and Sa’dabad. 

4. Aril was founded some 700 years ago by Bhoj-r&j, n Gahbd, from whose decendants it 
passed to Lilji, J6t. Ho has sold the greater part to Th^kurani Hakim-un-Nissa of baMabiid. 
There is a temple of Mahfideva built by Saraad Puri, Gosain, ancestor of Chetan Puri, the present 
munflddr. In the mutiny Hira Sinli and others of the old zamlnddrs looted the lumbarddr 
Chhattra Sinh. 

fi. Aturra was founded by ilde, a Hagd Jat from Susahan, whose descendants have mortca. 
ged it to Mohan Lai. ® 

fi, liayhaina was founded some 400 years ago by Adbar, a Thenua Jat, whose descendants 
have sold one-fourth to Dip.cband, Jat, 

7. Bdifk’pur was founded some 80 ) years ago by Bdgli-raj, Jdt, whose descendants arc still 
in part possession, Pathlu and Durjan are mortgagees of the remainder. 

8. Bahddur-pur, sold by the old Jdt proprietors to other Jats and Gosdins, 

9. Bahddur-pur, founded some 200 years ago by Bansi, Ahir, from the other Babadur-pur. 
From his descendants it passed to r>eo*karan, Mali&jan, who was forcibly expelled from the 
Tillage in the mutiny, but his heirs arc now in peaceable possession, 

10. Btihardoi wa.s founded by a descendant of the Uiina Katira, The present proprietor 
GhuMm Muhammad Kh&n, son of Hid6yat AH Khfin, is a minor and resides at Dliarmpur 
in the Bulandshabr district. The istate is managed by his grandfather, Ikram AH Kbtinjof 
Slkraunda, in Saharanpur, whose sister was married to Zahur Ali Kh:iu, formerly tahsildar 
of Jalesar. Having no issue by her. he adopted her rephew Ikrdm's son, Hidiyat AM. By a 
•ccond marriage he had several sons, who succeeded to the Dharmpur estate of whom 
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population. 

Princiiml proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


Name. 

Hindus. 

Musah 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage; 

Barihar 

652 

37 

589 

' 

Mittra Sen, Baniya, 
of IJuthras, 

data 

815 

Boraich ... 

529 

12 

641 

Gang.<i. Pr a fi a d, 
Ahir. 

A hira and 
Ihiniyas. 

380 

Bara>mai 

726 

27 

763 

Hakim- un-Nissa of 
Sa’dabdd. 

Juts ... 

982 

Baraua ... 

420 

100 

520 

Hira Lai and Lill 
Cliand, Athwa- 
royas. 

Chamdrs ... 

724 

BauU 

333 

1 

26 

358 

^ j 

Alanohar Sinh, 
Tbakur. 

Chamdrs ••• 

468 

Bodal 

1 1|965 ' 

1 166 

2,121 * 

>» 

Thakura ... 

2,343 

Bhukalura ' 

6?4 

1 

688 1 

i 

Bhawani Sinh, and 
Sri Ram. 

Brahmans, 

i 

544 

I 

Bhurka .** 

i 650 

) 

1 

! 

1 

654 

! 

The Bijd of Mur- 
s^in. 

Juts ... 

643 


bdullnh Khan is an Honorary Magistrate. A brother of Iliduyat’s, by nanieMadad AH Khan, 
us property' in thu Saluiranpur dintrict. Bahtirdoi and Nurayanpur Had wort; purchased by 
iliur AH about lfa4(). AH the old 'Ihakiir clau has now uiigrated, witli iho exception of one 
ndly. There is a hamlet, Mithan, occupied by Aheriyas. A largo mango orchard is crowded 
cry niftlit by thousands upon thousands of green parrots^ who tlock to it about sunset from 
cry quarter of the heavens and leave again the next morning. 

11. Bardhar, stud to have been givcu on the harkdr^ or day after the wedding, by Tan 
nil of Bisana in llfHIiras to his son-in-law, Naval Binh. Now the Tillage is mortgaged to 
ittra Sen. Here ie an indigo factory, 

12. Baraich, founded 600 years ago by Bhupal, Ahir, from Bhaguri in Firozabad. Part 
M been transferred by his descendauts to Bauiyus. 

13. Bara Mai was bold by Ihe Jats to Murad *AU Khali, father of Kunwar Husain ^Ali 
lian of Sa'dabiitl, who.sc v/idow', llakiai-uu-Nissa, is the preseut proprietor, 

14. Baraun was .sold by Sit a, Mah'ikana, to Thakurs, from whom it passed to PrithhrAj, 
Dhra, whose heirs are now in pofl,s*(Sidon. In the mutiny he w'aa expelled by Moti Sinh and 
hors of the old zaiuiiidaiH and looted to the amount of Us. 6,000. 

15. Bauli waa founded by Hum Sahae, a Tbakur from Sahpau, and finally passed by gift 
Manoli'ir t'inh from his futher-in-iaw Biikhtawar Sinh. 

10. Bfdal was founded by Codhu, Chauhan, whose descendants hare sold part to Brahr 
ans and Bauiya^- Here the I’hul Uol is celebrated Chait hadi 8. In the mutiny the zatnin^ 
irs Bijay Sinh and Chaudan Sinli took part in looting the town of SaMahad. The Kiver 
firwaii, or JUurnM, dry at all times of the year except during the rains, passes through tho 
llage lands A halkabandi school 

17. Bhukaldra has been transferred iu part by the old Tbakur zamiuuars to BrI Ham, 
uhra. 


IB. Bhuf ka was sold by the to Uajd Tikam Sinh of Mamin. 
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AJphahHical List of Villagf.9 in the Sa'dabdd Pa^frana— (continued). 




population. 


Predominant 

caste. 


Ko. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

M usal- 
mans. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

i 

Acreage 

19 

Bich-pari 

198 

4 

209 

Go.sdinB ... 

Jat-< and 
GoBuins. 

355 

20 

Bijal-pur 

236 

16 

951 

Hakim-un-Nissa, 

Thdkurs 

916 

21 

Bildra 

859 

43 

' 896 

'1 

Jats 

778 

22 

Bi%nagar 

228 

• 4 

2S7 

Ganja, Kdyathui, 

Th&kurs ... 

359 

23 

Bisawar ... 

4,974 

247 

6.221 


J at8 ... 

4,391 

24 

Burj Ndu Ji 

138 

10 

148 

Moti Ram, Jat ... 

Jats 

142 

25 

Chamar-pura ... 

819 

63 

382 

Sri Rum, Bohra, 

Jats 

246 

26 

Chauwara 

467 

3 

460 

Dala, Brahman ... 

Thakurs ... 

, 

461 


10. Bich-pari vra-* acquired by Bhupat, a Baghotiya Jat from Khonda, who married a 
daughter of 8ulcdn 8inb of Kaiaroihi, aud in Sambat 1047 formed it into a neparate village^ 
which he named Bichpari, trum lia lying ‘between’ (i'jc/O the other two villages. From ids 
descendants it pssacd to Gosaia Ksrtar Giri, whose heirs arc the present proprietors. 

20. Bijal-pur, on the small stream oilled the Karwan, was founded by one Gcgal a Bar- 
gujar, but baa been sold to Tbakuriui Hakim' uii-Nisaa by the former Kaiput and Brahman 
proprietors. 

21. Bilura was founded some 40o years ago by a Bbarangar Jat, named Kdri Bavat, from 
whose descendants part has now passed to Baniyas. 

22. Bir-nagar was founded by Mani-pal, a Galilot, from Arti, and given by his descend«nt8 
to Lokman Das, Kayuth, whose heirs arc the present proprietors. In the mutiny the mort- 
gagee, Chandikd Frasad, was ejected by Hira Siuh and others of the old Thakur family. 

23. Z?i>dwar was founded some 900 years ago by miG Him Sen, from MaMhan, a Jadoa 
Thakur. His deacefidants, however, have for many generations been reckoned us Jfits of the 
Ilaga sub-division. They say that the Sinsinwdr, ICuntel and Sof arwar Jats, are of the same 
origin as themselves, being descended from the three brothers of their great ancestor. The title 
they take to themselves is that of Cbaudhari. There are 24 lumberdurs and 17 hamlets, includ- 
ing one, Sirkoriya, which i.s now deserted. Two, Nagara Baja and Nagara Sison, have long been 
occupied by Gautam Brahmans. In 1829, when Mr. Deedcs was Collector, the (jhanu or woodland, 
was an extensive tract of 2,275 biglms. By 1800 it.s area had been reduced to 1,989 bighas and 
now there remain only 150 bighas in scattered patches. The present Government demand has 
been fixed at Rs. 12 ,(j 00, which in 1881 is to be raised to Bs. 12,Oaa. In all, one fifth of the 
estate has passed Out of the hands of the original Jat community ; about 250 bighas being ow ned 
by Banna Lul of Su’dabad, the adopted son of Daulat Brim, who shortly before the mutiny 
had acquired by purchase the whole of the adjoining llagu village of Facliavari. There are 
two temples, to Bihari Ji and Mahadevn, and a ahrine, first established only in 1855, in honour 
of the Rume Muhammadan fakir as at Jalesar. He is styled the Bara Mlyan and is visited by 
a considerable number of peofdc every Wedne.sday and Saturday throughout the year, except 
during the months of l’u^ and Sawaii. Market day is Friday. A halkabandi school. 

24. Burj Aau Ji consists of 200 bfghas originally comprised in Sahpau, given about a cen- 
tury ago by Faijsa, a asaminddr of that place, to Nau Ji, a Jat of Chamar-pura. His heirs retain 
8 biswas, the reraaiuiug 12 have been acquired by Hulufli and BhavlLni, also Jats. 

25. C/tamar-p«ra.— Purchased at auction from the Jats by Sri Rato, Bohra, 

26 Cfiai.wdra, originally occupied by Thakurs and Chobddrs, of whom the former are stUl 
in possession, vrhLLe the latter have sold their share to Moti Ram> Jaesvdr. BrA imuns ars 
part proprietors. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dabdd Pa»yana — (o6ntinue<J). 


— 


Population. j 

principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant! 

esAte. 



Name 

Hindus. 

Musftl- 

mans. 

Total. 

Acreage. 

a? 1 

Chhatarft 

308 

23 

331 

Tliukur Dfis and 
8iei Ram, Dhu- 
sars. 

Thakurs 

473 

28 1 

Chhava 

327 

2 

329 

Zeb-un— Nissa ... 

Jifs ••• 

404 

1 

29 j 

ChirauU 

302 

6 

3t8 

Dhani Rim, Br fill- 
man. 

Ja^s 

4 

829 

30 1 

1 

Dagsai ••• 

420 

40 

460 

1 Kushati Ram, Btfih 
man. 

Jdts ,M 

• 6S5 

31 

1 

Dauhui 

; 

653 

0 

i 562 

Zeb-un-Niisa ... 

Jats and 
Thakurs. 

Dll 

3*2 

Dhttdhu 

1 

1,596 

106 

1,701 


Juts 

1,816 

33 

1 

Dhak-pura 

148 

7 

155 

Fath Cband, Ma- 
bajau. 

Thakurs... 

297 

34 

Dlruiioli 

406 

81 

541 

. . i 

Jits and 
B lib mao .s, 

913 

35 

Fath-ullah*pur 

230 

19 

249 

... 

Thakurs and 
Gola-pur- 
abs. 

1 559 


S7. Chhuidra —So called from a Tbikur of Ugliai, w hose ucsccudauts hare told the estate 
to Tbiikur DrtS and Sua Ham, Dhudars. 

28. Cihdva was founded by Katn Sinb, Jat, of Kursaud:4, whose deacondants bat€ sold 
part ic the y»uhuuimadan family at Sa’dabad. " 

SO. Ciiirauli.—^o culled ufier one Thira (ChiranJLv) ft Jot from Sarauth. Part bas now 
been transferred to Brahuiana and Uaiayas, 

30. — Transfeiyod by nuclion anlo irtini the uUi J at proprietors, five biftwas to Tlm- 
liiiraui Hakim-uu-Nisfift of Sa’dabud and the remuiuder to Kuahali Ham, Bjbra. 

31 . old 'J lidkur family htill retiiiu part, but a s are has been acquired by 
Laoblii Rain, Bjlira, and leii bi.s'.vas were purchased by Zel)-iHi-Nifesa of Sa’dab4d. 

32. Dliddlitiy lounded 20(» ye*ar8 ay:o by Ohandbu, JAt, from Dhavali. Sri Rum, Bohra, 
is now proprietor i,f oiie-third. There is u temple ot Kudha Ji built by Rain Kuuvar of 
liiiiliras ; and a gaidtn eontaiiiinj? u lur^G and handsome double chhulrri of stone erected by* 
the Kani of babivant Sinh of liliarai-pur in memory ot two of her relatives who were ualivei 
of tbU village. Here ia a halkabaiidi schoui. 

33. Dhah-^p'ird, stild by the Gabbds to Doo-karun, liolira, who in the muling' was pluodercd 
of 4tJ2 y/itffl of grain and turned uui of the place by (Jhhuttra and Lai Smh, two of the cr- 
proprietors. His sons are now in puascseiou. 

34. Uhanoli {for J)fiari-p»ri), founded stiinc 7oo year.s ago by a member of the family of the 
Raua Kutcra. On tbe Thakurs fulling iuUi arrears their osiatc was bought in by Governmeut 
and ovtiiiually sold for Hs 2,425 to Har Kislian, iiohra, who wa.s put to death in the mutiny, 
but whose heirs :ire now in po.«ses8ion. The Karwan Nadi runs thjugh the village lands. A 
balkubundi schoul. 

3r». I'ath -utlak^pur, ^'£hc founder, In spite of the Muhammadan name, is said to have been 
aGft‘iiot fioav Guiahiu, frojn whose descendants the estate has passed to BnUiuiAns ftud GoHt- 
purab buuiya'». 
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Population. 

Principal Proprie- 
tors. 



No. 

Name. 

Hindhs. 

Mmsal- 

mans. 

Total. 

caste. • 

Acreage, 

36 

Gapbi Ahvaran... 

363 

2 

366 

... 

Thakurs.., 

314 

87* 

Garhi Chinta ... 

332 

... 

332 

Sri Ram, Bohra... 

Thdkurs ... 

428 

38 

j 

Garhi Nilkantb... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

Yddav Ldl and 
Mohan Ldl, 

B a It j V a s of 
Sa’dabdd. 

I 

Kd y a t h s 
and Jdts. 

198 

89 

Garhi Rustam ... 

106* 

82 

188 


242 

40 

Garutnard 

1,347 

22 

1,369 

... 

Jdts 

1,148^ 

4! 

Ghdtaoi-pur 

196 

2 

197 

Hnklm-un'Nis s a 
of Sa'dabdd. 

Jdts and 
Brdhmans. 

551 

42 

Gbbcha 

467 

42 

499 

... 

J d^s , 

, 670 

43 

GigU 

621 

36 

657 

Prabhu Lfil* Kaynth 

Thdkurs ... 

631 

44 

Gursauthi 

348 

22 

870 

Ilakim-un-Kissa... 

ThAkurs and 
Brdhmans. 

464 

45 

Gutahra 

1,630 

156 

1*985 

Bisnmbhar N4th 
Khatt ri. 

Thdkurs ... 

2,50.6 


36- KHarhi Ahxmran was originally included in Nasrara Dali till one of the joint proprie- 
tore, Ahvaran Salitie, in the time of Aniil Abd-un-Nabi Khan, separated his share and called it 
Abd un-Nabi pur Gabri Aliyaruu. Uis de^oendeuts are still in possession. 

37. Garhi Chinta founded 700 years ago by Chintd-mani, Gahlot, and almost all sold by 
bis descendauts to Sii Uam, Bohra 

38. Garhi Nilhanth, so called after its JaesTar founder, is uninhnbited. 

39. Carhi Rustam.^Ui the time of Akbar, Dungar Sinh, one of the Gahlot zatoinddrs. to 
clear himself from acharge of rebellion, turned Muhammadan and took the na ne of Saj Kh^n. 
The estate wns bought in by Government from his Malak&ua descend ant.s and farmed by 
Zuljur AJi Khan at Its. 401 for some 3o years, till his death at Mecca in 187^, when Rdm 
Bakhsb, a representative of the old family* too^ it at Rs. 6U0. 

40. GarUmara was founded 600 years ago by Abhai and Nathu, two ITaga Jits froua the 
west. Part has been sold to Bdl Kishau, Baniya, and Diiulat Ram, Bohra. A halkabandi 
school. 

4». Ghatam-puff formerly cilled Sddullah Gh4tam*piir, was founded by one Ghatam, a Hagd 

in the days of Amil yddullah Kh&n. It was said by the Jats to D.anlnt Siuh of Mursdn* 
and subsequently half was bought ot auction by Danlat R6in, but posseasiou could not be had 
from the Rani Rukmiui. Part has been acquired by Thakurani Hakim-un-Nissa of Sa’dabdd. 

42. G/Mid , — Part has been bought at auction from the Ju^ by Uemu, Bohra. 

48. on the Agra road, with a police station, founded some 700 years ago by Gagu, 

a Obauhin Tb&kur from Semal. It has passed from his deBcendants to Brahmans and Kayatli6. 

44 GwrsaMtAi.— Deserted by the old Chuuhan zamindars in time of famine and bought at 
auction by Mardin ’Ali Khan, whose hdrs are now in possession. 

4.5. G««aAra, founded by Slilo-raj, a Gahlot from Chitor, who ejeted the Ahirs then in 
poBsession. His heirs still retain 5 biftw'as ; the remaining 15 have been mortgaged to Bdb6 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dabdd Pargana — (contiimeil). 




population. 


i 

1 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal Proprie- 
tors. 

[ 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

46 

llasan-purBdru... 

654 

29 

683 


Thdkur 8 .♦ 

69$ 

47 

Idal-pur 

799 

155 

954 

' 

Juts *.4 

794 

48 

Isaunda 

699 

25 

724 

Subaraii Sab ay, 

Thdkur. 

Thdkurs aud 
Brahmans. 

845 

4il 

Jaitai 

938 

66 

993 

Ddmodar Dds, Kd 
yuth. 

Thdkurs./. j 

1,983 

60 

Jdru 

2,856 

128 

2,479 

Keval Ham, Brdh- 
man. 

Thakurs and 
Brahmans, 

3,227 

Vd 

Jatoi 

912 

170 

i 

1,082 

i 

STta Udm and Tbd- 
kiir Dd'i, Dhu^ars 

Jdts and 
Brahmans. 

1 

j 956 

62 

Jh|tgaruri 

2i8 

11 

229 

! The Raja of Mur- 
i riau. 

1 

Jdts 

1 389 

1 

63 

Kajarothi ... 

1,106 

107 

1,278 

j Hakim*un-Nirt.sa, 

[ of Sa’dttbad, 

Jdt a ... 

! 2,234 

1 

64 

KanjauU •.« 

2,931 

212 

5,143 

Kurha, Jdt 

Jdts ... 

j 1,969 


Jiisunibliar-nath, Khattri, aod others. Another name of the place waa Kbera ^Ali Saiyid. 
A hiilkabiiudi bchoi/l. 


46. liaaanpur Bdru, founded by Sikaiidar, a Gablot, from Pursoli in H;ithras, whose 
lieirs fiiill retain half. The other 10 biswas have been sold to Murli and Tola, Bauiyus. There 
is a dhili {jhaud, v/here, t’i>r fear of a fakir’.’d curse (</«) no Iree.s are allowed to be cut. A drain- 
age cut, providdi MS an outlet fur the water of some large jUilti near Somua in the Aligarh 
district, passes through this village and thence through (dilnaUVra, Matigul, Nagara Dali, 
Ugliai, and Marba Ihthu to Marha Bboj, where it falls inio the vSaMabad river. 

47. -One-hslf has been sold by the .Mts to SUa Ram and others, BrAhmans and 
Biiuiyas. This aud JSauiad])ur are the only two villages of Charaj data 

4^. h<tunda. founded 700 years ago by Surat Sahae, a Gnhlot Thakuf* whose deacendant.s 
still own 1:2^ biswas ; the reiuaining 7^ have been transferred to Lacljhi ttdm, Brahonin (whose 
Bon, Ganga Bisban, is now in possession) and Fanni Lil, sou of Nar Siuh Das, Baniya , 

40, Jaital, founded 300 yours ago by one .fait, a Gahlot from Khcra VValiya. Now 174 hi.s- 
was are owned by the lieiis of Kliiibchand, Kiiyaib, aud only the remaining 2J biswas by the 
old lamiiy. Tlic Karwau uadi runs through the village lands. 

60. fouudod ti lu yesrs ago by Uip Sinh. Chauhan, from Bamun, from wdiose descend- 
ants half has been transtViTed to Brahmans; is on tlie Karwau uadi, flcie is u balkabandi school, 

61. Jaioi.- Sold by the Jdt.s to Zalira Sinh, Dhusar, and by him to Jay Gopal, a Dhdsar 
ali^o, whose hoiih are now iu pos.so«.siou. 

6li. Jhagardri derivo.s its name from a ' dispute’ {jkagaru) with the villngo of Kajarothi in 
the time of Abd-un-Nabi Khun. The founder wa.s one Cbuudra-bliiiQ, a Jut, whose descendants 
sold the estate to lUja Tikam Sinh of Mursau; and he again sold 16 biswas to liar Kiahaa, 
father of Lacbhmau Sinh. 

By Kajaroihiy founded by Khema and Dalii. two Ja^s from the W6.st, and sold to Thikur 
Mardau ’All Khan. There is a temple of the Salagrdry, built by Jiva Das, Bairdgi. 

54. Kanjauli.-^^QQ bighas have been sold by the old Jdt proprietors to Brahmans, lfer§ 
is a halkabaudi school. 
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Population, 

•4 

1 


No, 

Name. 

Uinchia* 

Maaal- 

mans. 

j Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tor». 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage* 

65. 

Karraiya .t. 

296 

8 

298 

... 

Jdts 

266 

66 

KarkauU 

761 

66 

817 

... 

Gola Purabs 

714 

57 

Kaunkui, Great... 

667 

25 

692 

Jiva Ram, Bohni, 

[ 

Thdkurs and 

1 Brahmans 

687 

68 

Kautjkiid, Little.,. 

^88 

15 

1 

403 

Jiva Kdm, Bohra,, 

Tbakurs and 
Brahmans. 

377 

69 

Kheriya 

462 

25 I 

477 

Jiva Ram, Bohra, 

Tbiikurs and 

Jilt '4. 

142 

60 

Khoiidd 

1.646 

68 ' 

1,634 

Bh6ri Sinb, J&t... 

JiUs ... 

1,495 

61 j 

Kukar>gamd 

457 

® ! 

465 

... 

Thakurs 

649 


65. A'arra?y^* •’“'The ancestor of the prc'Bent Badhantiya Jdt proprietors wa«? one Khctn 
Jl : tbcir predecessors were Malakdnas. The village was ■formerly included in Thok-Alu, of 
Marha-ka. > 


50 -The founder, one Mnddi, a (iola Punib, came from Banwari. 

r>7. Kaunkva, Great, founded hy Sukat, Chauhan, and Ilari, a Gautam Brahman. The 
village has been called at difTereut tinnss .Sakat-pur and Nagara Pasendu. The estate has now 
entirely passed away from the old families to Jiva Ham, Hnihman, and TIkam Sinh, Jut. 

68 . Kaunkna, Litihi UmuleA hy Gopal, Clmuhan: 12 bisvvas have been purchased at 
auction by Jiva liain, Athwaraya Briihiuan. 

69, A/imya, token out of Little Kaimkna and formed into a separate village about lao 

years ago by Giridharl and Huhisi, two Chauhans j bus now been purchased hy Jiva Raw 
Athwaraya. ^ » 


60. Rhonda, founded 600 years ago by Karan, a Badbautiya Jilt from Karaulf ricre as 
at Marba-ka, which is the ru xt village, the Government domoiid wniij too high. It has been 
reduced in the new sottlement from Ks. 5,000 to Us. 4,0 0 ; but ned before the Jitts had been 
obliged to part wRh 4 htawas, to their money-Ier-dur, one Bhagawan UAs. Water is now found 
lit « Uiglicr level tl'an before ttud above the sandy stratum : an addtiuual boon for the zamin- 
dut'B. A halkabaudi school. - 


61. AVmr-^amd.~lIerc is an ancient shrlue of Kukar Devi, where a mela is held on thr. 
festival ot the T’liul-dol, Chait badi 7. Though in a dilapidated condition it is quite a modern 
suactere, a small dome supported on plai.i b|fk trehes .• but on the floor, which is raised 
several feet ah„vo the level of the Kroui.d, is i^Iinth, 4 feet 8 inches square, formed of mas- 
sive blocks of a hard and closely (jrarned grey stone. The mouldings are bold and almnle like 
what may be seen m the oldest Jiashmfr temples. »no aide of the plinth is imncrfect and 
the stone has u s.) hern removed from the ciiilre, leuviog a circular hollow, which the villae.r* 
think was a well. Unt more probably the shrine was oriainally obe of Mahirdeva, and this wa« 
tbo bed in w hioh a round liiigan I'arl Ireen set. fn a corner of the bnildin* were two mutilated 


1 su " a" V aT. rr:' =* ■ •'"/ “**«''• aua; uhuc pcrifcjcx oi irjc two 1 removed 

to Mathura. A sketch ot xt may be seen In Volume "XUV. of the Journal of tho rtvlcuUa 
Asialn a>eiety s Joutnol fo! i8 a. A few pae,es from tho shrine is a small brick platform 
level with Urn ground, whmh is said to pover the grave of the dog (Jr«*ara) from whom tS>’ 
rillagc 13 supposed to derive its r.ame; and persons bitten by a dog are broiiaht h.re tn hl 
cured, f he adjoining pond called Kirha (for Knkura-ktt) is said to have heeb^constructed by 
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* Population. 


Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

H indds. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 1 

Principal pro- 
prietora. 

Acreage. 

•2 

KuVeatai •.» 

244 

1 

845 

; Lachhman Da-?, 
i Buniya. 

' Thakura ... 

618 

€3 

, Kuniarai 

189 

20 

209 

Sant Lai, Brah- 

Jtita ... 

410 

i 

64 

! 

Kupa ... 

846 

66 

900 

man. 

Thkkur Das, Dhu- 

Jilts 

1,295 





j Bar. 



65 

Kursauda ... 

6,726 

418 

7,144 

i 

! 

1 

J li t s and 
Brahmans 

4,467 

66 

Lodhai ... 

932 

21 

958 

! Lachhman and 
j Naval, Brhh- 

BrahmanB . 

828 






1 mans. 



67 

' Madanai ... 

959 

73 

},032 

Mul Kunwar, Ba* 

Jats ... 

1,125 


1 



' nivin. 

1 ' 




9 , Batijaia. Very large brickfi are occasionally dug up out of it, as also from the village Klicra; 
oue meuBured 1 foot 5 inches in length by 10 iuchCB in breadth and 3 in thickncaB, another 
3 foot 7 inches X» inches inches. It is of interest to observe that on the west coast 
of the Gulf of Camlay, SO nnles south of Bhaunagar, is another jdace now called Kukar, tho 
ar>cient name of which, as appears from an inscription foutj.l there, was Kukkata : but the 
deiiviition is unceriaiti. The old Jai zninindar* are Gahlot, or Si»andiya. 'I'hiikurs from Suhpau 
but part of their eatate is now owned by Jay Devi, widow ol Bd^deva, Baniya, and sSri baro, 
Dohra. Near a nianuo grove on the >abpau side is the Sanuidh, or tomb, of a Gosain, 
built some 60 years ago, u sciuare brick ‘building with a vaaited rcof. 

02, Kukaiai. — Bart has been transferred at auction to Lachhmau Das from the old Gahlot 
and Brahman zaminnurs. 

iTwwaruj, founded 4 00 years ago by a Barnigftr Jar fr^^m Bilara. His dcscendanis 
still hold 5 bi??wii'!5 ,► the remainder has been purchased by Babii S.'int Lai and Pandit Go|.al 
Prasad, l>epuiy Inspector of Scho<ds. 

64. KUpa, founded by Karan and Magol, Hadhautiya .fats from Satikraul on tli(‘ Ganges, 
hheir predecessors w<re K ihirs Litilc Kupa is a haoUct. 'f he greater part ^ i.he estate has 
passed into the hau ls of Thakur JXis, Sita ham and Maugi l.atl, Haniyas. The Sa’Uabivl river 
Karwan nius through the villuKO land. 

45. liursiinda, w\ the Agra and Aligarh road, is not so much a single village as a neat- 
tcre 1 group of villages. It was settled by a Hagii named Puran Gband, who V)e8towcd 

part of the land on his p\irohit, G-handu, Panda. Theu descnnidant'^ are still in poasesaion, 
exc.ept of a i)ai’l which has been acquired IroAthwarayas There are four small temples.. 
A market is held t,wief‘ a week, on Sutiday au(i||rl''l»\jrsday. In the mutiny two of the ZiUnin- 
dars, Zaliru and Deo Karan, were hanged for the part they took in looting SaMuUid, Here ia 
a halkalmndi school. 

CG. Lodhai, founded 30 ? years .-igo by Uargun, a Dikshit i^nadh from Mah»-ban. Part 
hoB been purchased by InUi firahay, Brahman, and formed into a separate muhal. Here ia a 
pond where children suffering from the itch arc brought to drink the water. 

G7. il/adawrt?, founded by Mandan, a Gcndar JiU; niOTtgaged to Mul JKunwar, widow of 
UotL Lai, the brother of Mittra Sen gf liatbraa and son by adoption of Diiulat Bam. The 
latter Was a man of very great wealth, but he s<j offended th<f Saraugia by protesting against 
thf.dr |■r^cesfii;>n bcir g allowed to lake place in liailirtts, that noue.ol thorn would any longer 
trade with him and lie had to reiirc from husiness. Tiiere .arc three large mango orchards, 
th-.ujgb the trees have of late yearn been much thinned aud the greater part of the area 
given up to thu plough. 
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Alphabetical UH of Villages in the Sa'dabid Par^'ana— (continued). 




Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 


Ko. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

i 

caste. 

Acreage, 

68 

Mttgarfi 

088 

63 

666 

Jamuna Prasdd, 
Dhfisar. 

Thakurs ... 

988 

69 

Mahdbat-pur ... 

809 

•»* 

309 

Baniyas ... 

Ja^s 

468* 

70 

Mahrara 

1,814 

66 

1,880 

Lachhman, Brdh- 
man. 

Brahmans 

l,.519 

71 

Mai 

1,383 

119 

1,352 

Baladeva, Athwa- 
raya. 

Jats 

680 

72 

Makan-pur 

441 

17 

458 

Jat community,,. ^ 

Jdts 

516 

78 

Mdndaur 

1,762 

6.5 

1,647 

.Tat community... 

J ats 

4,800 


68. MaparH. — Five biswag have pagsed from the <dd Gahlot zamindars to B^bu Hari 
Gobind and jamiina Prasad Dhdsars have also a share. There are two temples of Maba- 
deva and a halkabandi school. 

69- Mahdba(-pur . — Sold by the Jdts to Hird Lai and others, Bam’yas, 

70. Mahrdrut on t^ie line of Uailway, formed part of the estate of Thakur Kuehiil Sinh, 
dat, brother-in-Jaw of Diirjan Sal of Bharafc-pur. After the capture of that Furr in I8S7, the 
viliai^e was confiscated and restored to the old Gautam proprietors. There is a. fine nnuiAo ^rrovp, 
23 bighas in extent, with a haodsome stone chhattri in its centre, built in memory of a Budhak 
named Chanda, by his brother Seva. The latter wa.« a man of consideriiblodnfluerjcc, .and the 
land was given him by the J^ta^ ^ species of hlack-mail, in order to secure immunity from 
the gangs of highway robbers with whom he was connec ted. The chhattri has delicju eiy 
sculptured columns In the style of the Bharat-pur Rdjihs* monuments aucl a vaulted chamber 
underground. Most of the arches arc now filled up with mud ; an expedient by which a Mr, 
Olliver, a subordinate on the Itailway, converted h some few years ago into a dwelling-house 
for himself. This might be removed at any time; but oilier wanton damage has been done 
by hacking away pieces of the stone pillars, a barbarism with which the Brahman zaraindara 
are credited. A daughter-in-law and three grandsons of Sewa are still on the spot ; but they 
are too thriftless and too consci uis of the ill reputation generally borne Try members of their 
caste to take any slops either to preserve their ancestor's monument or to replace the trees 
which are now growing too old to be productive. Here is a halkabandi school. 

71. A/a»\ said to have been founded by Madde, Ravat, a Tlienoa .Lit from Adan-g.arh. 
Eight biswas were sold before the mutiny to Raladeva, Athwaraya, whom the old zatnindarii 
then took the opportunity of looting, A halkabandi school, 

73. Mdndaur is probably for Mandu-adri, though the name may have t>ecn borrowed from 
the ancient city near Jodhpur, the former capital of the Purihavs. It was formerly the seat 
of some extensive salt-works, yielding a royalty of K*. 4un, remitted by Mr. Thornton in 1864. 
The village st.auds at the head of a reach of the Jnmnnu, on the extreme edge of the high t«bl© 
land, from which a very steep and broken descent loads down to the alluvial fiuis that border, 
the stream. A gnat part of the area, viz., about 3,ooO biglms, consists of ravine.^: the highest^ 
point, a mile or so to' the west of the present village-site, commands an extensive and r.ither 
Btriking view of the surrounding country und the long reaehes of the river. It is called the 
As^vari, and the quantity of broken bricks lying ab )ut show that it was once ( ccupiod by 
buildings. A rninons platform composed of block-knnVar slabs, is piled with sonlptured 
fragments, including a ginhdmn and the architraVe and jambs of a doorway, with other archi* 
teciural decorations, the remuiiis of some small shrine, apparently not of very ancient date 
Still on the heights, ha-way ween the Xaavari Deri, as it is called, and the village is a 
smaller square terrace with few much defaced kankar blocks carried in a somewbst earlier 
style. There are 9 lumberddr who, like the rest of proprietary community, are all Jats of 
the Gbenbdr clan, who own 11 other villages, in the Agra district. They say that some BOO 
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Population 





JHo 

Name. 

,, 

Hindds. 

Musal- 

nuas. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

r redominant 
caste. 

Acreage. 

74 

Mdiiik-pur 

, 549 

31 

280 

Jat community ... 

J4t..s •«« 

35C 

75 

Mansiya 

1,149 

74 

2.223 

Jut community ... ! 

Jot® ... 

981 

76 

Marhtt Bhoj (Mar- 
ha-ka). 

771 i 

1 

136 

907 

Mittra Sen, Bani- 
ya of 11 at liras. 

Jttts 

981 

77 

Mapba P i t h u 
(Marlia-kd). 

1,197 

lb 

1,2 1 3 

Mittra Sen, Baiii- 
ya of lldttira.s. 


h606 


years ago their aiicealor, Rora, Ravrit, grramlsou of Ten Pal, c:m»e from Bharat-pur and first 
fonntled Surai, which is io the Agra distriea but the next Yillage to M and aur, ejoc ting the 
older inhabiiuetf^, veljo vcrc Kaiais. Part of the csil ate has now been acquired by bi^niyas. 
'I here are tour hamlets, K1 fiudd'ki-Gaihi, Garhi Chandii. Nagara Dhagaroli and Nagiira renih. 
It', the last nMnj<*d is an oic.liard of mango, jainan and other trtcs planted some 10 years ago by 
3ivrt, Jut. At the school I found only 33 boys. 

74 Mani'^'-pur, rn the high road from Sa’dabud to Ja]c<ai, has a railway stiition, ( fficiully 
desigint( d JiihviMr Road. The ioni dcr, Bhiin, A Gahlii Jai, named it alter his ton Manik. 
Oue-fourih tuis been j ui chased by Jacsvais. 

;r.. MapfiJj.a, or Mai.-sirdio, was founded by a Pundar J»t fr( m Panibhal. Part has been 
pjid to Erahn. .'IMS ujid Eaniyas. There is a temple of Mahideva, built by Lachhmun Das, 
Athw.irayty a chliattri <»t Rhikha Rum, Jat. 

70*77. AJ /// Aft on the Ra’dahad and Jalcjsar road, was originally divided Into throe 
^'h<»ks, vT , I in Iv Aln.Tlxjk fihej. find Thok I’iihii. Of rhc‘<c the third remains unchanged 
in area, and i'unis (kc 'iliage of Mailia Pitbu ; the bocoud has been divided into three, Murha 
Ehoj, I'llriJU, and rarbaniu ; whdoThok Alu ha.s in mime disappeaicd altogether, having been 
ppiil up in:‘> bve new villages, Kumiiya, N agavn Kali, Paui Eahrdui, Patti bakii. niid Tjioisi. 
In M.'uha 1 i biswas have hot jj acquired by Mitlia Sen of Hdihrns ; Kusldili, J^t, is 

lumiMinho ill /oihci 7 and Glniwuid l^iasad, Kaytn h and Har]»hi)l, Jut, arc lUDihcrdars of the 
rvm.'ininj., tw.i. Tiitrc arc two hamlcls, called Nagara l^amjn and Mugara Brahman. Tha 
jama has l.^ecn reduced fvcin Rs. 3 9ui to Rs. 3,600, but is still severe. 

In I'. i hlntj also Mittra Son of Halbras owns ll bivswas, d bakur Has of Mathnrii £J, 
and ]I:-rp!.dl -villi llukm Sinh and Kohati Sinh, Jats, of Parsaiua, the rcmaiiidi r. There are 
fciir Invm lets, Mia. Bvh, Finn, and Bholu. Thu jama here has bieu raised from Ks. 2,6»<S to 
Rs. ii.^50. 

hi Nagura K.aii the Jai < have lost the whole of their proprietary right, which has been 
acquired by liu- Tliuk III jin i of Sa'dal'iil. ♦The jama is almost stationary : it was R». 2,094, 
is now- Ms 

In Petti H ihidin tlie d»n shll retain 10 bis v/ as t in other fl\o the lumberdar is Sri Ram, a 
Snidlh )h4hiniui <d fljiundvia n Shiaipui , smi of the remaining five Sri Gopal, an Athwataya 
«.‘j t l.urnarauh in Ihc .IjilcBur I'argHSa. Tlie jauia has been reduced from Rs, 1,040 to Rs. 

hi P. 4 tu SakU, mere cnminonly called Saurai, the Juts now hold only bin was, the 
i er.i.iinder liavij',* b*:en ju’rnnred oy the NiMabad 'Ibakuraiii The jama has been raised irom 
1:\ 7:ii i(j i:.s. m o. 1 he JAh an? ot ti e Bauhautiya suli-divisiort, and say that their ancestor, 
Mhi1;;v cj.in ' ; •< in Sankartt i;ear lUrnah/it on the Ganges about the yearl350 A. B*, and ejected 
tJ c >dihl is. ):o wt :c ibcii in p(.'Hs,.ssuin of Uie old A'tnra, called Balaina. This is on the novf 
J .su^Ld iu.l I, whieii in t!ic iime, ul Mic Muimnittiadaii Kmperors was I ho high road to Delhi. It 

MOtlc.ii .'i d hh. i ni times many !nr -e slabs ul block liankar, which have been Uftod in bdild- 
V. ^ ;h)' L . .1 fill* vhls.igt: arnl it» an adjoining field is mu old Mahadeva and the much 

mouiiiicd lous * ol tt lifc-faizc aiiUiuing hguic. in luiolher field ib a chabuiaia of Chamar 
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Population 


Predominant 

caste. 

1 

No. 

Name. 

Hindds. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Principal ^prie- 
turs. 

j Acreage. 

78 

Mir-pur ^ 

S74 

16 

390 

Bhold Jdt ... 

Jats 

i 

1 474 

79 

Mirhdvali ... 

9,643 

133 

2,773 

Pandit Bdm 
Cbaud. 

Brahma n s 
and Jats. 

4,136 

SO 

Nagara Bairn ... 

429 

46 

474 

••• 

Thakurs ... 

313 

SI 

Nagara Bandrasi, 

343 

47 

390 

Ddbd Har Qobind, 
Kdyath. 

Jats 

348 

62 

Nagara Bihdri ... 

186 

136 

Sri Bam, Bohra... 

Brdhmans, 

246 

63 

Nagara Dali 

472 

60 , 

532 

Bautat Bdm, Jdt ; 
Tbdkur D 4 8 
and Sita Bdm, 
Dhusars. 

Thakurs & 
Jats ... 

639 

64 

Nagara Ohariba.., 

79 

22 

101 

The Kdji of Mur- 
san. 

J&ts ... 

838 

66 

Nagara Kali 

706 

16 

721 , 

Ilakim-un-NiRSa, 
of Sa'dabad. 

Jdts 

632 

66 

Nagara Khd n z a- 
man. 

64 


64 

Sri Him, Bolira . . . 

Cbamdrs... 

169 


which is visited by people from a considerable distance, who offer rams in sacrifice. There is 
nothing on the chabdtara but a rasrged bit of block kankar. Nearer the village is a small col- 
fsetion of broken sculptures, among which is a very woll-oxecutcd bead elaborately dressed in 
the style of the large figure in the Elephants care. Some fragments hare been lately removed 
from here to the side of the new high-road^ the principal being a small mutilated figure of 
Buddha, 


78. Part has been sold by the Jata to a Gosdin. 

79. Afirhivalif founded by Ktiki, Rdvat, a Jat, from whoac descendants one^sixth has pass- 
ed by auction to Brdhmans and Baniyas. There is a temple of Salagr&m. A halkabandi school. 

80. Aagara Boiru.- Separated from Ughai some 200 years ago. The Thikurs and Brah- 
mans hare sold part to Fanna L6l and ^|||battra. 

81. Afagara Bandrasi : ho called after the founder, a Thenua Jat from Mai. One-fifth has 
been sold to Bab4 Hari Gobiud and Baladeva, Athwaraya. 

^ 82. Nagara Bihdri ; separated off from Sahpau in favour of Bibiri, a Jdt: from Kherd by 

*Bonai. It has beeu purchased by Sri Bam, Bohra. 

83. tfagara Dali has almost entirely passed from the Gahlots to Jats and Dhusars. 

84. Nagara Ghariba : separated off from Bara Mai by one of the Jat. zamiuddrs, who called 
it after his own name. It was transferred by hia descendants to Baja Tikam Sinh of 
Mursin. 


86* Bagara Kali has passed from the to Thakui;dni Hakim-un-Nissa of Sa’dabdd, 
nvidow of Eunvar Husain *A.U Ehdn. Was originally part of Marha-kd. 

>6. Nagara KhUaamia : sold bp the M.lakdnas to Sri Bim, Bohra. 

120 
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Population. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


No. 

Name. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

maus. 

Total, 

Acreage. 

87 

Nagara Mauji ... 

235 

30 

265 

Harideva, Jdt ... 

Jdts 

■ # 

213 

88 

Nagara Salim ... 

471 

11 

482 

Baladeva Sinh, 
Brkhmau. 

Ablrs * ... 

451 

89 

Ninau 

386 

18 

398 

Nawab Sir Faiz 
’Ali Ktidn, K. 
C. S J. 

J dts f«. 

736 

90 

Narayan -pur-Bdd, 

279 

6 

285 

Gbu^m Muham- 
mA Kb an. 

Jhdkars... 

299 

91 

Nasir-pur 

■ 04 

... 

... 

Kiinwar Sen, of 
Kanjauli. 

t 

2617 

9*2 

Nasir-pur 

404 

536 

1,000 

Churaman Sinh, 
Thdkur. 

1 data and 

1 Thakurs. 

1,206 

9S 

Naugama ««* 

4,0)9 

S29 

4,248 

Jaydevi, Baniyin, 

Jats 

3,670 

94 

Nftu-pura 

818 

11 

624 


Jatn 

597 

95 

Pachavari ... 

306 

9 

315 

Fanna L51, Baniya, 

Juts and 
Brahmans, 

704 

96 

Parsaura ... 

344 1 

30 ; 

374 j 
' 1 

IlakiJii-uu-Nissa of 
Sa’dabad. 

Jati 

657 


ft7. JSatjara AJauJi : separated off from Kukar-gdraa. Two-thirde have been purcha»fd^ 
auction by Baladeva, Drahman. 


8B. yaga/ a : 182 biejwus had been acviul red before the mutiny by Baladora Sinb> 

Brahman, from the Aliirs, who then took the opj)urtuu'ty of looting him. 

89. AVuaw founded by Uddar, /i Jdt of Nnu-pura. It hiis been sold to Nawab Sir Faia 
^'\.li Khan, K. (h 8. I,, of Paho.sii, lately Prime Minister of the Maharaja of Jaypur. There is n 
temple built by Dilbakhsh, Patwiiri, wlmm the ziimiodais Jontetf in the mutiny. On the road 
to Maiidaur is a cfiabutara of block kaukar, on whieh'are a number of broken sculptures. 

»0. JSirdyan-puT BAd : founded by one Knnjal nt the instiRstion of Gosain Narayan Diis, 

. It was tran.sferred by tlie old Thakur zamindnrt; to Jtynvar Zuliur ’Ali Khan and farmed by 
Gbulani Muhammad KliAn. W 

DL ydslr pur. now deserted, was founded by one Uala, a Churcl Jut from Sdkra. It ba.'t 
been sold to other Ja^H and Jaearars. 

?i>, Naair-pur^ on the spot always called Bismai, was founded by two llagA Jdts from. 
Ilnchi-ganw (Sufiiban). It has been sold to Churamati Sinh, who in the mutiny was tempo- 
rarily ejected by the old zatnindurs. Here is a halUahandi school. 

93. Nou(jdma on the Sa’dabad Road, was founded by Dhani, Paebanri, and Adu, 

Now oiic-third has been sold to Baniyas and MiisahndnK. A halkobandi school. Twelve hamlets. 

95. Pac/iff»;art, founded 400 years ago by Sakru and Param, Uaga Jdts, descendants of 
Raja Banpul. The estate was bought at auction by Daulat Ram, Baniya, who was forcibly ex* 
pelU'd in the mutiny, but W'hose heirs are now in posaessioD, 

96, Parsau’-a was originally included in Marhd Bhoj. Half has been bdtigbt at aaotion 
by Thakurani Hakim uu-Nissa. 
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Alphabetical List of Villages in the Sa'dahdd Pargana—{ continued ). 





1 ^m^utaiion, * 




No. 

Name. 


Hiadfia. 

Muaal- 

mans. 

ToUl. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. ' 

Predominant 

caste. 

Acreage. 

97 

Patti Babr&m 


372 

47 

419 

Khy6H Ram and 
Kunw'nr Sen, 
d4ts. 

and 

Brahmans. 

369 . 

98 

Patti Sakti 

tao 

- 168 

»9« 

168 

Hakim-nn-Nissa of 
Sa’dabad. 


516 

99 

pihura 


298 

26 I 

824 

Sri R4m, Br4bman, 

J kffi ... 

312 

100 

Pipara Mai 

... 

587 

128 

7J5 

H a k im-un-Nissa, 
of Sa’dabdd. 

Jdfs 

1,398 

101 

Pusaini 


198 

n 

209 

Lachhman, Brkh- 
roan. 

Jafs ... 

317 

109 

Rao-pura 

• ai 

378 

51 

429 

Umrao S i n h , 
Thakur. 

Thkknrs ... 

67 4 

103 

Bijnagar 

• ii 

1 343 

6 

849 

Gohardhaui Br4h- 
man. 

B r 4 h mans, 
and 1 hd- 
kurs. 

364 

104 

Ram-pora 


^ 240 

147 

S6.7 

Mah4jans • 

Cbamdrs and 
Mahdjsns. 

278 

105 

Rashid -pur 

... 

441 

22 

463 

Khumani, Brkh- 
man. 

B r dh mans 
and Jdts ^ 

868 


»7. Patti Bahrdm, otherwise called Patti Algarazi. Ten biswas hare now passed out of 
the bands of the J4ta. Originally included iu Thok Alu, of Marha-^ka. 

98. Paiii S^akti or Saurai, ha« been in great part transferred from the Jfits to Tbakurdni 
Ha)cim*un*Ni8sa. Oiiginally a part of Marha-ka and included in Thok Alu. 

99. Pihura : founded 400 years ago by Uninied, a Jdt from Marha-kd, has been transfer- 
red to Sri Ram, Bobra, Ilira Lai, Brahman, and Panna Lai, lianiya. 

100 . P/purct Airt/ purchased at auction from the J&ts ^>7 Thakurani Hajcina-un-Nissa. 
Here is an old temple of Balagrdm. 

101. Pu«aiiit ; founded by Bali and Shdh-zkda, Jdt? from Kursanda, has been sold to 
Lacbbman, Athwaraya ; Bahadur, Jaosvur ; and Jiwan and Cbuttan, Musalmans. 

102. Bde^pura: named by Sukhdeva the founder, a Gahlot of Gutabra, after bis 
grandson, RAt-sukh. It has been sold to the Ohaubans. 

108. Bd^nagar : founded by Giridhar, a Oahlot, from Artf. His descendants still retain 
fife biswsa *, the remainder baa bedn sold to Gobardhan, Br&hman, and TArfi-chand, Jnesvar. 

104. i?4<w#-p«ra: founded by Mfin Mall, a Gaiitam BriShnmii from Sahpau; sold to Def fcaran 
and May4 R4m, whose heirs aro 'now in possession. In the mutiny Murlidhar. a aon of Dev- 
Karan’s, distinguished himself by the capture of a mutinous sepoy, for which be bad a reward 
of Rs. 80. 

105. Hathid pur : sold in part by the Jdts to Khumini, Brihinao. 
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Population , ' 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predominant 

caste. 


TSo. 

Name. 

Ilindfis. 

MuruI- 

mans. 

Total. 

1 

Acreage. 

•- — 








106 

Kis-gAma 

890 

. 54 

944 

1 

GyAn Siuh» 

; ThAkur. 

ThAkurs ... 

1,336 

107 

Kismai : the or- 
dinary name for 
Nasirpur. 

Budayal , 

166 


■A 

•i 

156 

1 

1 L a c h hnian and 
Kanhai, Gara- 
riyAs. 

Gahlotft and 
ChamArs. 

174 

108 

Sa'dabad 

S,706 

1,228 

3,934 

1 

Daladeva, Brah- 
man. 

B r A h mans 
and Eaniyae 

1.017 

109 

1 

Sahpau 

4,059 

556 

4,615 

PannaLiil, Baniya 

Baniyas and 
BrAhmans. 

2,431 

110 

Sulai-pur Chand- 
wara. 

312 

S5 

337 ; 

j 

Srf Earn, Bohra.,. 

ThAkuFR and 
BrAhmans. 

667 

111 

Salim-pur 

1,622 

129 

1,751 

! 

Hira .Sinb, BrAh- 
man,and Mittra 
Sen, Baniya. 

JAts 

1,793 


100. RtH-gdma . eight biswas have been purphni^cti at auction from the by 8ri 
and Jiva Kdm, Bohras. 

107. RuddyaL — In 1809 the zomindArs were Teja, Gahlot and Phsa, Cbam&r, whose heirs 
are still in possession of the greater part, though a share has been acquired by KripA lUni, 
Giirariya. 

108 . S(t*dabdd. — TahsUi— police station — branch po8t-oflice->tahsiH school (see page 463). 

109. SahpuM (for Sah-purd), — A police station^ a district post-office^ and a halka bandi 
school, (see page 464), 

110. S**lai-pnr Chan dw dr a. ----The joint foundera^are said to have been Sabala, a Brahman 

from Bbukalura, and Cluindu, an Ahir from the Jaksar Pargana, From their descendants the 
estate passed to Madari, lifdira^ whose son, 5»n Kam,t Is now in possession. In the mutiny the 
old zamindars looted Caladeva, Bohra, of Bhukaljdra, of property valued at more than 
Ks. 30,000. \ 

111. Salim-pur . — The Jdt zaminddrs, who belong ‘to the Mahura sul>-divUion, say that the 
village founder was one Kan ha, whose five sons gave their names to the five iboks still exist- 
ing, vit.f Ujagar, Pithu, Bhirn, Jaraf and Nagu. The^ now own only 337 acres The first 
ouUider who acquired a footing in the village was Daula\ KAm of HAthras, whose nephew's son, 
Mittra Sen, now owns 473 jointly with Panna Lai and ijal Mukund of Sa’dabAd. BrAhmaDS 
have other 417 acres, Mewdtis 188, and Kayaths 57. Maricct-day is Sunday. There are three 
mango orchards, and in a field near the one planted by Bih&ri, Athwaraya, is a domed octagonal 
Chhatiri of red sand-stone, ascribed to some Banjara, of w^om nothing further is related. It 
dates apparently from the middle of last century. The curving is rather coarsely executed, 
but as the building is well raised on a substantial masonry terrace, it is visible from 
little distance and forms a graceful object among the frees. A haUcahaodi school. 






PABGANA SA’DABitD. 


Alphabetical Lint of Villagee in the Par^fafKi 5«’iaWd>«i^(continaed). 




ropulatioH, 




No. 

6 

1 Name. 

llindds 

Musal* 

mans. 

Total. 1 

i 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Predonainnot 

caste 

Acreage. 

112 

Samahpur 

5S7 

18 

605 

Mittra Sen, Baniya 
of Hathras. 

Jdts 

544 

US 

1 Sarauth 

1»88S 

70 

1,453 

... 

Jats 

639 

114 

1 

Sarmast-pur 

114 

14 

128 

Hira Sinb, Th&kur. 

Brahmans, 

154 


Saurai : the more 

ordinary 

name of 

Pat^i Sa 

kti. 



115 

Sedariya 

493 

2 

495 

Seth Raghundtb 
Dds. 

Brdhmans, 

648 

116 

8bahl)dz-pur 

274 

i 

293 

Mabdjans 

Cha mars 
and Thd- 
‘kurs. 

409 

117 

Bher-pur 

336 

6 

341 

J ham an Lai, 
Baniya. 

Jdts ••• 

969 

118 

Sikbara 

872 

1 

73 

... 

Brahmans, 

1,075 

119 

SisUi 

510 

79 

589 

Hira Lai, Atbwa- 
raya. 

Jdts 

1^113 

190 

Sithara-pur, 

460 

13 

473 

... 

1 

Jdt^ 

458 


112. 5awarf-pttr.— The founder is said to have been a Charaj Jat from Bamlin in Khdn- 
daiili, named SAvadhin ; and it is most probable that the village wag origiaaljy called after 
him, and that the Persian word (Samad, * the Lord’) is only a corruption. The Jats stilt retain 
eight biswas ; the remaining 12 have been sold or mortgaged to Mittra Sen, Baniya of 
Iluthras. 

1 13. Sarauth, founded by a Jdt from Mai. 

114. Sarmast-pur, founded by Tulsi, a Brahman from Barhan in Jalesar. His descendants 
have mortgaged five biswas to Hira Sinh. 

115. Sedarh/a: sold in part by the old Br4hman samiodara, to Hari R&m, Brihman, and 
Baniyas. 

116. Shahbdz-pur]: separated from Arti, by Dharmu, Gahlot, one of the zamindfirs of that 
village: now sold to J&ts and Mah&jans. 

117. sher-pur: founded in sambat 1697 by Sardp, son of Paitu, Jat, whose descendants 
still own one4liird ; the remainder has been sold to Thakurani Hakim^un-Nissa and Mohau 
Ldl, Baniya. The Karwan Nadi runs throngh the village land. 

118. SMara: separated from Sahpau and given by the* zamindfirg of that village to Sri 
€hand, Panda, whose descendants still own il biswas; the remainder has been sold to R6ja 
Prlthi Sinh and Sawai Hdm, Brdhmam 

119. SUiai: purchased at auction from the Thakurs by Ganesh, Bohra, and sold by him to 
Hira L&l and Ldl Chand, who were temporarily ’ ejected in the mutiny by Dhan Sinh and Deri 
Sinh, two of the old zaminddrs. 

120 . SUhara-pur^ or Gobard, was separated from Garumrd by Jasu, one Of the Jat zamin- 
darsof that village i his descendants arc still in possebsiou. 



480 PAnaAiTA sa'dabXd. 

Alphabetical List of Villages in the Pargana 5aWoid<i— (continaod). 





Poptdatiou0 



1 

No. 

Name. 


Hindus. 

Musal- 

inana. 

Total. 

Principal proprie- 
tors. 

Picdomlnaut 

caste. 

Acreage. 

121 

Sultin.piifr 

«*• 

272 

6 

286 

Devi Sinh, Thakur, 

Chobd d r ■ 
and Ahfrs. 

526 

122 

Susahau 


1,167 

105 

1,262 

M61>kuuvar, 

Baniyin. 

Jdts aud 
BrdhmoiiB. 

1,794 

123 

Taj-pura 

... 

1,048 

62 

1,110 

Hakfm-un*Nia3 a, 
of Su’dab^. 

Jats 

i,oa*t 

124 

Taiusi 

... 

602 

72 

574 

Prithi, Jal ... 

Juts ... 

5^1 

125 

Tasigau 


2,222 

127 

2,349 

... 

Juts 

8,27t> 

126 

Tharaura 

... 

658 

42 

572 

Eosari, Ahir 

Ahirs ••• 

615 

127 

Udhaina 

... 

737 

45 

782 

Nagar Sahay , Thu- 
kur. 

Thakura,., 

784 

126 

Ughai 


520 

67 1 

577 

Thikur D48 and 
Sita lidm, Dhu- 
sars. 

TbIfkurB.M 

692 


Uncha-gfinw : 

: the 

lordioary 

name for 

Susdhau. 




329 

Zari-pura 

• •• 

126 

... 

126 

Sri Ram, Brlrh- 
man. 

Brahmans 
and Gara- 
riyis. 

331 


12 J. SuUdn puT : half has hoen sol<3 by the ChobdHrs aud Ahka to 8ii Udui, Buhra, and* 
some Jaesvara. 


123. Susiihan, ur Uncl^d-Gdiiw, lias been iiiertgaged by the Jats to Mul-kunvar, widow tit 
Iloti Lai, Baniya. 

123. Tdj-pyra : purchuaed at auction from the data byThakur&iii Uakitn>un-Ni8Ha. 

124. Tdni»i: founded by Thdni, a Bad haut iy a J at aud Sukh-Him, a Chaundar Jat from 
Harha*ka. Half has been sold to iSri Rum, Bohra. 

125. Tattigau . founded by Adu l*al, a llagd Jdt from Susaban. Half has been sold kv 
Brahmans and Baiiiyas. A hulkabandi school. 

12C. Thuraura . founded by one Thalu, Ahfr, whose descendants are still in possessiun, 

127. Vdhaina : 75 highaa have been sold by the old Tlidkur zamindars to Amar Chand, 
Athwaraya. Here is a halkabandi school- 

128. Ughai : founded by Rajfi Ugrasen from Chitor. The Gahlota have sold part to 
Th&kur D&s and SBa R&tii, Dliusars ; Nmid I)6s, ihiirfigi ; and Giridhar, Bohra- By the 
Tillage pond are some sculptured fragments of a small temple of good early character. 

123 , Zari-pura : sold to Sri Bohrd, by the Thakure. 



MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS, 


1.— Abstract of population, area, and resources. 


Area in 
square 
miles. 

Inhabited hodsbb. 

j Population. 

Number 
of ma- 
sonry 
dwelUnga. 

Number 
of all 
other 
kinds. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children under 12 
years. 


Number 

per 

square 

mile. 

Male. 

Female, j 

1 

l»4a6 

22,742 

145,789 

168,531 

279,816 

242,154 

^ 141,835 

116,863 

780,168 

544 


Classification of population. 

Ocoupation. 


j Kbvenub. 

Christiana,, 






Number 

of 

villages. 

! 


Euro- 

peans. 

JSaat-In 
diana and 
other 
mixed 
classes. 

Na* 

tires. 

! 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

i 

j 

Jains. 

Agricul-^ 

turists. 

Non- 

agricul- 

turists. 

Land. 

Gross. 

329 

14 

6 

715,562 

62,650 

1,607 

390,100 

381,068 

1,038 

14,79,099 

18,12,908 


II. — SORVETED AND ASSESSED AREA IN ACRES. 
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III. — Settlement por 1878-79. 


Nature of settlement. 

Area in square 
miles. 

1 

Annual 

revenue 

assessed. 

Date of expiry 
of settle- 
ment. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Bs. 

Rs. 


Settled for 30 years dr upwards, 

1,435 

15,05,400 

30tb Jane, 
1901 


IV, — Municipal Population. 


The population of the three municipalities is as 
Mathurd ... .«• 

Jncludivg The City ... ••• 

The Sadr Bazar ... ... 

Regimental Baz6r 
Civil Lines and Cantonments 
Part of Jaysinh-pura 
Part of Ilans-ganj 


follows • 


... 54,331 
4,509 
... 1,764 
... 1,285 
625 
... 917 


63,431 


B rind a -ban 
Kosi ... 


63,431 


... 


21,004 

12,770 


V. — Caste Returns, according to tbb Census of 1872. 

(iNCLUDiNO THE JaDESAR PaRQANA.) 


Brahman 

Baniya 

Thalcuii 

Ayari (?) 

Alieriya 

Abir ■ 

Badhak 

Banjdru 

Bargi 

Barbai 

Bari 


148,762 

Basur (?) ... 

7 

Dakaut ... 

76,100 

Bathal (?).,. 

7 

Darzi 

52,822 

Bhiingi 

14,936 

Dhiinuk 

97 

Blmr-bhunja, 

1,288 

Dhobi ... 

953 

Bhat 

2,353 

Dhunia 

16,487 

Bhuinlidr ... 

27 

Dom 

32 

Bishnavi ,,, 

25 

Garariya ... 

1,149 

Bulai (?) 1 

43 

Giria (?) ... 

395 

Ohamar ... 

138,123 

Ghosi 

18,411 

Ohhipi 

1,486 

Gujar ... 

193 

Chobdar ... 

212 

Ilarbhura ... 


105 

4,5i<6 

457 

8,161 

4,827 

156 

20,873 

23 

5,907 

2,045 

271 













. OASTB .BirroBHIS. 


Janghdra 


8 

Mill 

7,580 

SonlLr 

5,103 

Jit 


141,078 

Ma1ak4na .** 

110 

Tagd ..i 

62 

Jotishi 


,151 

Mall4h 

' 5,633 

Tamboli ;.. 

600 

Juldha 


24 

Manibdr •«. 

556 

TaVaif 

94 

Kdchhi 

• • • 

1C,106 

Mirdai ••• 

31 

Teli 

3,304' 

Kab^r 


10,468 

Mochi 

35r 

Thathera ... 

'355 

Kalal 


725 

Murai (?) ... 

100 

Tnrha 

10 

Kaftjar 


425 

Musdhar ••• 

286 

Bairdgi ... 

12,i03 

KAyath 


5,062 

Nii 

17,183 

Gosain ... 

'524 

Kbatik 

*»• 

5,933 

Nat ... 

252 

Jogi 

4,618 

Khattri 

• •• 

1,443 

Nonera 

554 

Sadh 

119 

Kori 


23,060 

Or ^ ... 

1,367 

Sanjogi 

5 

Kumbdr 


12,291 

P at^a ... 

193 

Sarbhangi ... 

145 

Kwrmi • 

• •a 

2,027 

Radha (?) ... 

130 

Bangui! ... 

510 

Lakhera 

• •a 

4 

Raogrez ... 

22 

Mina 

212 

liodba 

• •s 

10,183 

Rewari 

877 

Uijami ' ••• 

10 

Lobdr 

• •• 

3,501 

Saikal-gar ... 

14 

Pah^ri 

19 

Mah^jau 


1,195 

Shisha-gar... 

8 

Musaim^iiA... 

74,347 

MimAr 

••• 

772 

Singhariya... 

278 




In the above list there ate some names of obscure castes whi<A I have been 
unable to identify. The Malak£nas, who are a very numerous class, forming 
almost the entire populations of many considerable villages, are strangely re- 
presented as only 110 in number. The vast majority must have been included 
under the general name of Muhammadans. The same remark probably applies 
also to the Rangrez or ‘ dyer ’ class : and the morality of the district, it may be 
feared, is not so high as to render 94 oven an approximately correct estimate of 
the number of professional proatitutdb ( taw&if) 34 of whom, oddly enough, are 
represented as males. No mention is made of the pseudo-Brahmanioal Ahivisig 
Qor of the Mathuriya Ohaubes, and it does not appear under what head they are 
grouped. It may further be noted that the Dhiisars, ranked with Baniyas and 
put at 112 only, must be greatly under-rated, and with regard to the Thdkurs, 
a large proportion of them would more properly bo designated as Gauruas. 
The Trades’ List for the city of Mathur4 is also curiously defective, at least in 
me resp^t, since it entirely omits stone-masons, though they form a numerous 
3ommunity,.and in fact stone-carving is the great speciality of the place. These 
remarks are not intended as captious criticisms on the. performance of a task 
vhich must have been one of exceeding diflSoulty, but rather as notes to be re- 
nembered hereafter, when the^census is* again taken and a comparison insti-* 
mted between it and previous returns. 
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484 TOWKS AND BOADS. 

VI. — Towns administered under Act XX. or 1856^. 


No. 

Name. 


Popula- 
tion. ' 

No. of 
houses. 

Houses. 

assessed 

Ordinary 

income. 

Cost ot 
Police. 







Bs. 

Rs. 

1 

K4mar 


4,243 

991 

919 

714 

450 

2 

Chfadt& 


C,720 

l,fi31 

1,250 

1,570 

930 

3 

Sher^arh 


5,305 . 

1,266 

790 

1,100 

690 

4 

Salidr 

... 

4,187 

942 

758 

776 

480 

5 

Gobardhan 


5,689 

1,414 

1,400 

1,927 

1,392 

6 

Sonkh 

« « • 

4,111 

882 

570 

595 

336 

7 

Mdt 

• •• 

4,746 

1,088. 

711 

631 

4^0 

8 

Raya 


2,925 

639 

632 

720 

336 

9 

Maha-ban 


6,930 i 

1,949 

1,037 

1,378 

912 

10 

Gokul 

1 

4,245 i 

1,315 

981 

1 1,200 

834 

ll 

Baladeva 

• •• 

3,378 

988 

552 

960 

642 

12 

Sa’dab^i^ 

• • • 

3,934 

908 

570 

460 

432 

13 

Bahpau 

• • • 

4,615 

1,042 

736 

448 

384 

14 

Far rail 

• • • 

6,960 

792 

592 

650 

168 


VII. — Roads in the district. 





Length. 


Niimbei 

Name of road. 

Milos. 

Furlongs. 

Feet 

1 

/.— Metalled and Bridged lioads. 

Aligarh and Agra road, passing tlirough 
Sa’dabad ... ... ... 

10 

1 

46 

2 

Matburd and Bareli road, to Bonai on the 
Aligarh border ... 

14 

a 

657 

3 

Agra and Delhi road, from Kotban (north) to 
Raipura (south)... 

52 

6 

23 

4 

^Mathura and Jalosar road, from Magistrate’s 
Court to the Jamunfi and from Sa’dabtkl to 
boundary of district 

12 

m 

1 


5 

Approach to iJalcsar road station, E. 7. Kail- 
way 


5 

500 

6 

Mathur^ and Dig road, to Ganthauli on the 
Bharatpur border 

17 

1 ‘ 

* 1 

340 

7 

Mathura and Bharatpur road, to the btirder 
at Rasulpur ... ... 

14 

i 

... 

i 

200 


This road is reduced to class 11. from the Jamuua to Sa’dabW ; from SaMabdd to Jaleaar 
lloftd station it is kept up us a railway feeder* 
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* — — : — z 

Length* 

fu 

Name of road. 




g 





izq 

. . - . 

'I ' 


o 

* 

. 8 

Branoh from Bharatpur road to cantonment, 


7 

493 

9 

•Branch from Bharatpur road to Delhi road, 


4 

580 

10 

Mathur4 and Brindd-ban road 

5 

3 

440 


IL — Baised and Bridged but Unmetalled Roads , 




1* 

fMathurd and^ Jalesar road; from left bank of 



♦ 


Jamund to Sa’dabdd 

22 



2 

Mathurd (Dig Darwdza) to Sonkh 

Brinddban 'Kesi ghat) to Nobjhil 

13 

.***6 


3 

22 

••• 


4 

Cbbdta and Gobardban road ... 

15 



5 

Kosi and Nobjhil road vid Sbergarh •«. 

16 



6 

Jait and Sbergarh road 

13 

7 

*' 

7 

Jait and Sahdr road ••• 

8 



8 

Cbbdtd and Sbergarh road ... ••• 

8 

^1 

140 

9 

»Raya and Bald^o road ••• 

10 



10 

Bay a and Mdt road 

8 



11 

Maiburd and Aligarh road (from* 12tb mile, 




Hdthras road) ... 

1 

3 


12 

Farrab and Kagaroli road ... 

5 

••• 

t • • 


Ill* — District roads not raised* 




1 

Kosi and Sbabpur road 

10 

* 


2 

Kosi and Punabdna road 

6 



3 

Kosi and Firozpur road 

7 



4 

5 

Sbergarh and Kama road 

Chb6td and Barsana road 

20 

10 

••• 

••• 

6 

Brindd-ban and Jait road 

6 



7 

Brindd-ban and Khair road 

20 


... 

8 1 

Gobardbaii and Brindd-ban road 

16 



9 

Gobard ban and Sonkh road 

7 


• •• 

10 1 

Mathurd and Sakaraya road ... 

10 


••• 

11 

Mathurd and K6ma road ... 

30 



12 

Kosi Muresi and Sahar road ... 

21 



13 

Nobjhil and Tappal road 

^ 8 ► 


... 

14 

Nobjhil and Khair road 

8 



15 

Mdt and Somna road 

11 



16 

Mabdban and Agra road ... 

24 



17 

Hans-ganj and Gokol road 

5 



18 

Aring and Agra road 

Farrab and Dig road 

11 



19 

10 


... 


* This road ha* been handed over to the Mathnra anS Brinda-ban municipaUties. 


t This length of the Mathurft and Jalesar road has been reduced from clasa I, to class fXJ* 





486 BBID0B8 ABD VBBIUXB ; POUOB (SXATIOKS. 


VIIl.->]dKii>aw ABUT Fbhbibb. 


Bargana. 

Village. 

Class. 

C<mtraot • 

A « 

* m 


Bs. 

( 

Shdh-pur 

Ferry •** 

127 

Eosi .«.< 

KhairAl 

Ditto •*. 

114% 

} 

Mnjhoi 

Ditto 

665 

f 

Shergarh * *• ... 

Bridge of boats ... 

1,600 


Bahtd ... 

Ferry ... 

455 

Ohbdt& 

Siydra (Chic Ghat) 

Ditto 

185 


Bbau-gdnw (Nana 
Ghat;. 

Ditto ^ ... 

m 

> 

Sakaraya 

1 Ditto 

165 


Brindd-ban (Kesi 
Ghdt). 

1 Bridge of boats ... 

1 4,520 

Mathurd •••« 

Pdni-gdnw 

Ferry •». 


City ... 

Gokul ... •«. 

Pontoon bridge ... 

^40,600 


Bridge of boats ... 

2,605 


E.oila •«# 

Ferry 

620 

# 


The total iaoomo is thus Bs. 52,031 from which, however, a district allot* 
ment is made of only Bs. 16,000 or Bs. 17,000 a year. 


* . IX.— PoucB Stations. 

1 , — In tJte City ; Thk Kotwali ; the Sadr Baz4r ; Bbarat*pur Boad and 
Briudd-ban Boad. 

* t 

2, — In McLthurd Pargana : Abing ; Aurangabad ; Brindd-ban ; Fabrah ; 
Qobardhan; Jait ; Oh; Easulpur and Sonkh. 

the ChMtd Pargana : Bars&na ; OHHitTiC ; Sahdr and Bhergarh, 

4:,^ln the Koei Pargana : Kosi and Majhoi. 

5 . — In the Mdt Pargana : Mit ; NoH-JHtL; Surir ; and B&jana outpost* 

Zn the Mahd-ban Pargana: Baladbva ; Hansganj outpost; Mahiban; 
Baya ; and Sonai outpost. 

the Sa^dabdd Pargana Sa’dabAd 5 Sabpau ; and.Gigla outpost 

The Force consists of one European and four Native Inspectors^ 13 Sub* 
[uspectors, 76 Head Constables, and 353 and File, under the control of 

the District Superintendent. At each of the places printed in capitals there is 
a Sub-Inspector ; at the other Stations two Head Constables, and at the out- 
posts one. There are also 16 SawA^rs; two at Chh&tA, two at Farrah, two at, 
Jait, two at Baya, two at Sa’dabM, and the remaining six, io^eibar with twp 
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Camel- SawArs, in the Lines. The Municipal Police consists of two Sub- 
Inspectors, 14 Head Constables, and 138 constables, municipalities further 
entertain 81 chaukiddrs with 5 jamadArs over them. In the towns administercfl 
under Act XX. there are 170 ohaiikiddrs and 7 jamadars. 

X,— Post-Offices. 

Head office : MathurA city. Receiving Soubb : Cantonments. 

Suh-PoBt-OfficBB : Arlng ; Baladeva ; BrindA-ban ; ChhAtA; Farrah ; Qobar- 
dhan ; Kosi ; Mali4-ban ; MAt ; Nohjhil ; Raya ; Sa’dabad, and Sah&r. 

District^ or Branch foBUoffice^z BarsAna ; Jait ; Mojhoi ; 01; Rasulpur ; 
Shergarh ; Sonkh ; and Surir. 

XT. — Market Towns. 


. Pargana. 

Kosi 

ChhAta 

MathurA 


MAt 



Kosi 

ShAh-pur ... 
ChbAtA ... 
ChaumuhA 
Khaira 
SahAr 

Shergarh ... 

TAroli 

Aring 

Aurangabad 
Baohh-gAnw 
BriudA^an 
Kosi (Little) 
Mangotla ... 
Piirna 
Sahjua 
Sakitra .i. 
Arua »«. 
BAjana ... 
Barauth . . , 
Bhadanwara 
Harnaul 

*** 

Tawara ... 
KarAhri ... 
KalAhar ... 

Lohi 

MAt 

Muln-ud-din-pur 


Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Monday. 

Friday., 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Sunday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Thursday. 

Friday. 

Sunday. 

Monday and Friday, • 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 


123 
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MARKET-TOWNS. 


J’argana. 

Town. 

Day. 


N&vali 

Sunday. 

r 

Noh-jhil ... 

Friday. 

1 

Pal-khord ••• 

Monday.* 

Milt 

Sbankav Qarhi 

Ditto. 

1 

Sikandar-pur 

Wednesday. 

1 

Surir ••• 

Monday. 


Akos 

Ditto. 


Anaundha 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


Ayra Eher4 

W ednesday and Saturday. 


B&roli ... 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


Bhartiya ... 

Monday. 


Bliiira 

Ditto. 


Diwana ... 

Saturday. 


Garsauli 

Tuesday and Saturday. 

Maha-ban 

Jugsiina ... ••• 

W ednesday. 


Katijauli •». 

Ditto. 


Karab 

Thursday. 


Nagara Gokharauli ... 

Tuesday. 


Pacbdvar... 

Sunday. 


Raya 

Monday and Friday. 


Saliora ... 

Wednesday, 


Sarae Ddiid ..i 

Thursday. 

1 

Honai ... 

Sunday and Wednesday. 


Wairaiii ... ... 

Tuesday and Saturday/ 


Art! 

Jlonday and Thursday. 


Babardoi .. 

Sunday. 


Bisuwar ... 

Friday. 


Hasanpur Bai’u 

Saturday. 


Jaru 

Monday and Friday. 


Jatoi ... 

Monday, 


Kajarothi... 

W ednesday and Saturday- 

' 

Kursanda... 

Sunday. 


Mahrdra ... 

Monday and Friday, 

Ba’dabiid #•« i 

Mai 

Wednesday. 


Mangru ... 

Friday. 


Nasir-pur... 

Thursday. 


Naugaina... 

Sunday and Wednesday. 


Patti Babrani 

Friday. 

# 

SaMabad... 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


Sabpau ... 

Sunday and Wednesday, 


Salmipur... 

Sunday. 


Susdban .. 

Monday, 


Tasigau ... 

Tuesday. 


Udbaina ... 

Wednesday. 
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The singular lack of village markets in the Kosi pargana adrmtis|^ of easy 
explanation. There the one great central mart is so exceptionally well placed, 
in the very centre of the pargana, on an important high-road, and with as 
many as eleven branch roads radiating from it in different directions, that 
almost very householder in the whole of the pargana is enabled to resort to it 
for his, ordinary weekly purchases, without any inconvenience, and with much 
benefit as regards the choice and quality of goods. 


All.— iiiDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR lOYO-Yy. 
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EDUCATION. 


Aftef all that can be urged as to the want of discipline, the faultiness of the 
text books, and the singularly illiterate habits and defective training of the 
teachers, it must still be admitted that the village schools are little, if at all, 
inferior to any institutions of a similar character that existed in England even 
80 recently as the beginning of the present century. The object with which 
they have been established is often, however, greatly misunderstood, both by 
the people and also the subordinate officers of the Department. ^ The aim, ds 
I conceive it, should be, not to impart either very advanced or very techni- 
cal instruction, and tlms create a horde of applicants for Government employ, 
many of whom must be unsuccessful, but simply to afford the rising generation 
of the agricultural community as much mathematical and literary knowledge 
as will protect them from fraud, enable them to speak, read, and write their 
own mother tongue with ease and precision, and develope a generally intelligent 
frame of mind, which, ftir from rendering them discontented with their natural 
sphere of life, wiirralher bind them to it by exhibiting its wider interests and 
capabilities. 

This amount of education would amply satisfy the requirements of tho great 
mass of the people; and 4t is only when a boy displays exceptional ability in 
some particular line that he sliould be encouraged to dovelopo it by a higher 
course of study. The cry that is being raised by certain utilitarians for tho 
general establishment of practical schools of art and design under European 
direction is greatly to bo deprecated, Tho ordinary level of art-feeling is 
already liiglier in India than it is in England ; and in almost every large 
town there is some special manufacture (as for example at Matliuffi, the art 
of the stone-mason) whicli would inevitably bo vulgarized and destroyed by 
our interference. Exce|>ting only purely utilitarian works— such as bridges*— 
the buildings erected on behalf of the Government by trained English Engi- 
neers are a most humiliating spootacle, when contrasted with tho performances 
of the common native mason paid at the rate of five anas a day. When given 
free scape, he evolves an infinite variety of the most graceful and intricate 
decorative designs with little or no apparent effort ; and even when his work is 
of the plainest, it almost invariably displays architectural propriety and much 
readiness in the adaptation of local materials, two of the characteristics which 
most distinguish true from false art. 

One most unfortunate defect in tho existing system deserves to be noted ; 
as tho schools wore primarily intended for tlie benefit of the agriculturist, it is 
he only who is taxed fur their support. Hence has arisen an anomaly that 
could never have been contemplated. The poorest section of the community 
and the ouc which has the most special claim upon tho Government, is singled 
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ont for a burden from which a richer and less deserving "class is exempted. 
And not only so ; for while the farmer’s sou is mostly out in the fields with his 
ff liber’s cattle, and makes little use of the school, the rich, who do use it, 
pay nothing for tho privilege. Nor is this the only matter in which the tiller 
of tho soil is unduly weighted in his up-hill race against the Baniya. Though 
ho never writes a letter, never leaves his own village, and has no property that 
can be stolen, beyond the crops which ho stays out in the fields all night him- 
self to protect; still it is ho that pays for the district post, tho district roads, and 
the village watchman ; whih^ tho Bazar shop-keeper, who makes a liberal use 
of one and all of those institutions, has them presented to him as a free gift 
by his less fortunate neighbours. And the same policy has now been still 
further developed by the institution of Free Schools in the municipal towns, 
which are the places where tradespeople most congregate. Probably their object 
would be equally well obtained by tho admission of a limited nunabor of free 
edholars into the tahsili schools. 

XIII. — List of Trees that grow in the District, 

Adansonia digitata ; no native name: tho Baobab or monkey-bread tree ; 
two fine specimens in one of the gardens in cantonments. ^ 

Aosasti, from the Hindu saint of that name ; iEschynomone or Sesbania 
grandiflora ; a small soft-wooded tree v/ith large handsome flowers, which are 
eaten as a vegetable. 

Akol, for Sanskrit anMa ; a small troo with yellow flowers, which I have 
seen only in the Konai rakhya^ where there are several specimens of it. 
Apparently tho Alangium. 

Am, for Sanskrit dmra ; mangifera ludica, tho mango tree. 

Amaltas, Cassia Fistula; tho Indian Laburnum. 

Xmla', from the Sanskrit amla^ tho Latin amara^ with reference to tho ■ 
acidity of its fruit. Phyllanthus Emblica, or Emblica officinalis. 

Arni, Clerodendrum Phloinoidos, a shrub with sweet-scented flowers, resem- 
bling the honoy-sucklc. 

Arua, for Sanskrit aralu^ Ailanthiis cxcelsa. A fine forest tree, with loaves 
from two to three feet long, and panicles of yellowish flowers. Fretiucut in 
the avenue along the Mathura and Delhi road, 

Asok, Sanskrit moka ; Saraca ludica or Jonesia Asoka ; indigenous la 
the forests of southern India, where it is famous for its magnificent red flowers ; 

1 have never seen it blossom here. 


124 
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BXbirang, Embolia robusta, a small tree, called by that name at Nau^dma 
ia the Chhata pargana, but a})parcutly known in other villages as the ajdn- 
rulch; flowers in February and March when almost bare of leaves. It is used 
as a remedy for colds and rheumatism (hdl) which may be the origin of the 
name. 

BAntfL, Acacia Arabica. 

Bahkra, for Sanskrit xnhhitaha^ Torminalia bcllerica. A tall straight-gfrow- 
ing tree with large .loaves and greenish yellow flowers ol* unpleasant smell. 
Fruit a large ovoid nut used in dyeing and tanning, also as a medicine and 
for making ink ; the kernels are eaten, but are said to be intoxicating. Fre- 
quent in the avenue on the Mathurd and Delhi road., 

Baka'yan, Molia Axedarach, a small ragged-looking tree, bare of leaves 
all through the cold season, at which time it boars clusters of yellow fruit. 

Bar, for Sanskrit vaia^ Ficus Bengiilensis, the Banyan tree. 

Bahna, for Sfuiskrii varana, cratoewa religiosti. Flowers and puts forth 
new leaves in April, when its large cream-coloured blossoms give it a handsome 
aj)])ea ranee. 

Bkl, for Sanskrit vilva^ ^gle Marmclos. The pulp of the fruit is used for 
making sherbet ; also to mix with mortar. The leaves are sacred (o Mahadev, 
and are largely oflcred in his to in pies. 

Ber, for Sanskrit Ixidura ; Zizyphus jujuba ; cultivated for its fruit. 

CnnoNKAR, ProRopis spicigera ; very cdimnon tlirougliout the district ; 
occasionally grows to quite a !arg(^ tree, as in the Doliani Kund at Chaksiiuli. 
It is used for religious worship at tlio festival of the Dasahra, and is considered 
sacred to biva. The pods (called mn<jri) are much used for fodder. Probably 
ckhonhdv and sayujriy which latter is in soiue parts of India the uanio of the 
tree as well as ol the pod, are both dialectical <M)rruptions of the banskrii 
sayikara, a name of biva : for the palatal and si I a hint are irerjuently Inter- 
changeable. 

Dhak, for banskrit dapdhciy ^ on fire, with r(dereii<*e t(i its bright flame- 
coloured flowers ; Butea frondosa. 

Duo, for Sanskrit dhava, covmr.s tlif‘ whole of the Barsana liill ; is apparently 
the Anogeissus pendula or myrtilblia, A small tree, nearly bare of leaves all 
through the dry season. 

Dunoar, another name for the Pilu. 
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# Far AS, Tamarix articulata, a graceful tree of rapid growth, readily pro- 
pagated from cuttings. ’ 

Qondi, Cordia Rothii, a small tree. The fruit, a borry with a yellow, 
gelatinous, pellucid pulp, is edible but insipid. The viscidity of the fruit gives 
its name to the tree (from gond ^ gum’). 

Gi5lar, Ficus glomerata, a largo tree, the wood of which is specially used 
for well frames, as it is all the more durable for being in water. Its fruit 
grows in clusters on the branches and trunk ; whence probably the vernacular 
name (from gola or gonda, a ^ bail ’ ) : the same peculiarity has suggested its 
botanical epithet, glomerata. 

Ganger, a small scraggy shrub at Charan Pahur, Barsdna and elsewhere, 
apparently a species of G re wia. # 

Hingot, Balanites Roxburghii, a small thorny tree, with a hard fruit, which 
is filled with gunpowder and used for fireworks. Its roots spread far and 
throw up suckers at a considerable distance from the trunk. 

( 

Bins, Capparis sepiaria, a very strong, thorny creeper. 

Imu, Tainarindus Indica, one of tho largest, handsomest, and most valu- 
able of all Indian trees, but a very slow grower. But for this last defect, ;t 
would be an excellent avenue tree, as it is never leafless and gives shade all the 
year round. 

Indrajau, Wrightia tinetoria. At Charan Pah^ir. Bare of loaves in the cold 
weailicr, at which lime it is hung with bunches of long, slender, dark groon 
pods, each pair cohering slightly at the top. 

JAman, for Sanskrit ; Eugenia jambolaiia ; generally planted round 

the border of large mango orchards. Is never leafless. The fruit, like a 
damson in appearance, has a liarsh but sweetish flavour. 

Jhau, Tamarix dioica ; a dwarf variety of the Faras, which springs up 
after tho rains on the sands of the Jamuna, wliere it forms a dense jungle. 

KachnAr, for Sanskrit Kanchandray Bauhiuia variegata ; a moderate sized 
tree, which presents a beautiful appearance in March and April, when in full 
flower. 

Kadamb, Sanskrit Kadainha. Abundant in the Cliliata and Kosi par^auas 
where it forms large woods, as especially at Bisaya. Tliere are two kinds, thtj 
more common being the Stephigyne parvifoHa ; the. other, a much finer tree, 
the Anthocophalus Cadamba, or Nauclea Oadambu of Roxburgh. 
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Kait, for Sanskrit Kapittha ; Feronia elephantum ; the elephant or wood-# 
tipplo. An ornamental tree with a hard round fruit ; the leaves have a slight 
smell aniseed. 

Katiaiya, Celtis Australis (?) at Pisaya. A middle-sized tree with, 
yellowish-whito flowers and eatable fruit. 

KATiyATU, Xylosma ( ? ). A small tree with dense sombre foliage, long stiff 
thorns and flowers in small yellow tufts like the babul. 

KAUfL, for Sanskrit Karira ; Capparis aphylla ; the typical fruit of Braj. 

KiiAaiJii, for Sanskrit Khajiira ; Pheenix Sylvestris ; the wild Date Palm. 

Ivn HINT, for Sanskrit Kshirini, ^ the milky’; Mimusops Indica ; a large 
evergreen tree wiiji a fruit that ripens in May and June, and tastes like a 
dried currant. 

KiiandAk, Salvadora Persioa. A tree very similar to the Pilu, but of more 
graceful growth. Its fruit is uneatable. 

Labeua and Lasora, tv/o vareties of the Cordia latifolia, A soft-wooded, 
crookocl-gi’owing tree, with eatable fruit. 

LALXVAiii, a middle-sized tree which presents a very handsome appearance 
with its large dull-red and yellow flowers, which open in February and March. 
The tree appears to Ijo very rare and little known and I cannot trace it in any 
botanical work. There is one on the Shergarh and Kosi road, auothey at 
Barsana, and others near Dotana. I tried to rear it in my own garden, but 
f ile young trees died after I left. The name is obviously derived from the 
colour ( lal ) of the flowers, but natives take the word to bo larii/ari^ ‘ quarrel- 
some’ and have a prejudice against it accordingly. 

Mahua, for Sanskrit madhuka, with allusion to the sweetness of its flow- 
ers ; Bassiu latifolia ; scarce in the district. 

MalsAri, Mimusops elengi, an evergreen treo with sweot-scented star- 
shaped flowcjrs, which are used for garlands ; whence the name, from md/a, 
Li ‘ garland ’ and sara, a ‘ string, ’ 

NfM, for Sanskrit nimha^ Melia Indica, the tree which thrives better in the 
district than any other. 

NtM CjHAMBELi, otlierwise called Bilayati Bakdyan ; Millingtonia horten- 

; a handsome, fast-growing tree with fragrant white flowers, 

Nausatu, Erythrina Indica, the Indian coral-tree. Its flowers, of a dazzling 
bright scarlet, make a flue show in March, before the new leaves appear, The 
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; name would seem to be a corruption of nava sapta^ 16 ; with reference to the 
16 modes of enhancing personal beauty; as if they had all been exorcised 
upon this beautiful tree. 

Papbi, ulmus integrifolia ; a large tree, bare of leaves in the cold weather. 

PABAS-PtPAR, a name which probably means ' the Persian ptpaZ.’ A tree 
found only at two places in this district, the Dhru-tila at Mathura and the Khe- 
Jan-ban at Mah4-ban. The flower closely resembles that of the cotton plant. 
There are avenues of it in some of the streets of Bombay. 

Pasendu, Diospyros cordifolia ; a small tree with dense foliage but consi- 
dered an unlucky tree to take shade under ; very common in the rakhyas. It 
has an uneatable fruit of unpleasant smell and bitter taste. 

PfLU, with the same name in Sanskrit ; Salvadora oleoides ; forms large 
woods in the Ghhatd and Kosi parganas. A stunted misshapen looking tree, 
generally with cracked or hollow trunk and exposed roots. It boars an eatable 
fruit. 

PiliJkiian. Ficus cordifolia ; a large tree rarely found in the district. It 
may be soon at Konai and in the Eokila-bau.. It is common in the neighbour- 
hood of Hari-dwar. 

PrPAL, for Sanskrit pippala ; ficus religiosa. 

IIemja, Acacia leuoophlasa ; a thorny tree common in the rakhyaa in con- 
junction with the Chhonkar. 

Ritha, for Sanskrit arishta ; Sapindus dotergens ; the soap berry tree; found 
at Satoha. 

Sahajna. For Sanskrit aohhdnjana ; moringa pterygosperma, or hyper- 
anthora moringa ; the horse-radish tree. 

Sahoba, streblus asper (?), A small scraggy tree with rough dark-green 
leaves and eatable fruit, a yellow one-seeded berry. Single trees are common 
all over the district. 

Shah-tdt. Morus Indioa ; the mulberry tree. 

SsMAL, for Sanskrit Sdlmali ; Bombax heptaphyllum ; the cotton tree. 
Flowers in March when bare of leaves, like the kachnar, dhak, and uuusath. 

SiBis, for Sanskrit airisha^ is the vernacular name both for the acacia spe- 
ciosa, which, in spite of its botanical epithet is a very unsightly tree for a great 
part of the year, when its branches are bare of leaves and hung only wdth large, 
dry, yellow pods, ratUing with every breath of wind. The same name is given 
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to a similar but larger and much handsomer tree, the Albizzia Odoratiesima, wbieb 
has red-brown legumes. . ^ 

XIV,— Buildii^g Materials^ 

A iifind of bastard sandstone, fit for building purposes, is procurable at two 
places on the western border of the district, viz, Barsana and Nandgtew. Ex- 
cept on the spot and in the immediate neighbourhood, this stone is not much 
used, and the slight demand probably explains the fact of its never being pro- 
perly quarried, the usual method being to fracture the large blocks that are lying 
about on the surface into handy and portable pieces. The Canal Officers used 
it for their bridges and other works on the Agra Canal, The same kind of stone 
is to bo found at Gobardhau, but the Hindus consider every chip sacred, and 
will not allow any of it to be utilized. The cost of the stone depends very much 
on the distance from the quarry to the site of work. It can be quarried at 
Its. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 the 100 cubic feet. The carriage costs from 12 anas to 
Re. 1 the 1 00 cubic feet per mile. 

Sandstone from the Riipbds and other quarries in the Bharat-pur territory 
is largely employed in the towns of Mathurd, Briudfi-ban, Gobardhau, and Go- 
kul, and costs on an average Rs. 45 per 100 man» 

The red sandstone, which is geologically an older formation than the new 
red sandstone of Europe, is specially adapted for flooring and roofing, for it 
loses none of its strength when saturated with water, and frequently has such 
a perfectly parallel lamination that by the insertion of a series of wedges it can 
be split up into flags of any thickness that may bo required. The white variety, 
on the other hand, loses nearly half its strength when saturated, and is there- 
fore not so gooil for roofing ; but for all other building purposes it is far 
superior to the rod, both on account of its less perfect lamination and also its 
greater fineness of texture and uniformity of colour. It is possible to quarry 
blocks of the most enormous size ; thus at Rupbas, near the place from whi(?h 
they were cut, are two monoliths of the speckled red stone ; one a circular 
column 34| feet long with a diameter of 3 feet 3 inches at one end, apd 
2 feet 8 inches at th§ other ; the second .a parallelepiped 42^ feet long by 
about 5 foot 6 iucluife X 4 feet ; the weight of the larger being nearly 60 tons. 
Also in the temple of Baladeva, about two miles from Rupbas, are three 
prostrate' figures said to have been dug out of the ground, measuring in length 
respectively 28, 22, and 21 feet, and each formed out of a 'single stone, which 
in the larger is 7 or 8 feet mde,^(Mallei^6 Vindhyau Series, Geological Survey, 
VoLl). .. 

Bricks can be made in every part of the district : the clay needs but little 
working and tempering to ensure its burning of a good colour. The native 
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,Pa«4wa is the usual description of kiln in wtioh the brickfii al^ burned with 
cow-dung or other refuse as |uel. The brick burners are well up to their 
business. Bricks of small dimensions, 5x3x1 inch, and 7 X4 X 1 ijjnch, are 
most generally made, the expenditure of fuel not being so large as is necessary 
for bigger bricks, and successful burning beinar more certain. Hence it is only 
. when bricks are wanted for Government purposes that the large size are, made* 
The small country bricks {lakhauri or M&thurd-hdsi) sell at from Rs. 55 to 
Bs. 120 per lakh, delivered. The Government sizes at Rs, 550 to Rs. 750 
per lakh at kiln. Carriage to site costs from 12 anas to Re. 1 the thousand, 
per mile. 

Wood is scarce all over the district; there is no timber wood, and all we 
have may be classed as fuel, which, dry and cut into billets, sells at 2^ to 3 man 
the rupee. Wood is not used as a fuel for burning lime, bricks, &c.) being too 
expensive and difficult to procure in largo quantities. 

There is no real limestone found in the district. Kankar^^ a variety of lime- 
stone, is generally used for making lime, and forms an excellent hard-setting ' 
strong lime if carefully managed, Kankar when required for lime, after being 
excavated, is spread out for exposure to air and suu for two or three days pre- 
♦ paratory to cleaning and freeing it of clay, sand, &c., which is done by beating 
the kankar with short sticks and screening it by throwing it on frames woven 
with munj, bdn, or sutli ; very often a native charp^e is used. The modus oper^ 
andi with the kiln is as follows: a bed is laid, about one foot deep, of upla (t. 
dried cow-<!ung) in a circular form, the dimensions depending on the quantity 
of lime to be prepared ; a thick bamboo or straight limb of a tree is sot upright 
in the centre to form the firing hole; the packing of the kiln then goes on in 
alternate layers of kankar and ui>la, each layer decreasing in diameter till it 
takes the form of a cone. The kiln is then well covered in with broken up 
upla and upla-dust beaten lightly. The kiln is now ready for firing, the bam- 
boo is withdrawn, and fire thrown in so that the burning begins from the middle 
right up the cone. While the kiln is burning, care must be taking to prevent^ 
,the flame from bursting out. In opening the kiln, the lime must be removed 
layer by layer, otherwise the upla-ash gets mixed with the burnt kankar. The 
upla should be laid in the kiln unbroken; when this is attended to, the ash can 
be easily removed, as it keeps its form of a pat and does not crumble. The 
cost of the lime depends on the distance the kankar and fuel have to be brought, 
and varies from Bs. 6 to Rs. 11 the hundred cubic feet. 

Kankar is abundant all over the district, but there is a great difference in 
the quality of what is got east and west of the Jamund. That from the east is 
larger, harder, good ashy blue in colour, and in thicker strata^ That found 
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westward is small^ soft, somewhat disintegrated, and light in colour ; the quar- 
ries are poor too* Block kankar is found in SaMabdd and Jalesar parganas 
and is^ell adapted for masonry. Xhe best kankar is found round Jalesar. 
The cost of kankar averages Bs. 3-4-0 stacked on the road^ and of metalling a 
mile twelve feet wide and six inches deep Bs. 1,350. 

Tiles made of small size. The lock tiles are made on a chah or wheel 
in a cylindrical form and cut in two with wires. The pantiles are rolled out 
in tampered clay and cut to size acoording to wooden templates, the sides being 
turned up against templates of less width ; neither the block nor pantiles are 
neatly made. Tiles are not much used ; chiefly because they are so liable to be 
damaged by the monkeys. The poorer dwellings are roofed with thatch, and 
the larger houses have flat roofs. The cost of tiles is from Rs. 5 the thousand. , 

Qrass for thatching is plentiful, both gandar and sarpata ; cost, Rs. 3 
to Rs. 10 the thousand bundles, or pMas, according to the size of the pdla 
and length of the grass. 



APPENDIXA* 

Caste : its origin and Development. 

Indian caste is ordinarily regarded as Rn institution sui generis^ whii'h 
must be accepted as a potent social influence/but cannot be explained either by 
parallel facts in other countries or by an enquiry into its own development, 
since that is buried in the depth of pre-historic antiquity. Such an opinion is 
not aljpgether well-founded, for — whatever may be tJiought as to the similarity 
between the restrictions imposed by caste in India and by other artificial 
contrivancCwS in Europe — it is certain that, though the broadly-marked separa- 
tion of the Brahman from the Thakur dates from an extremely remote period, 
the formation of subordinate castes is a process which continues in full opera- 
tion to the present day and admits of direct observation in all its stages. The 
course of Indian tradition is, to all appearance, unbroken, and until some 
breach of continuity is clearly proved, the modern practice must be acknow- 
ledged as the legitimate development of the primary idea. 

It is nothing strange that the Hindus themselves should fail to give any 
reasonable explanation of the matter ; since not only are they restricted by 
religious dogma, but every society is naturally as blind to the phenomena of 
its own Existence as the individual man is unconscious of hi^daily physical 
growth. On the other hand, European outsiders, who miglit be expected to 
record simple facts with the accuracy of impartial observers, are misled by the 
jjrejndices which they have inherited from the early investigators of Oriental 
literaturer 

The Code of Manu was among the first, if not the very first Sanskrit di- 
dactic work of any importance made known to tho wdrld at large tliroiigli the 
medium of a translation. At that time it was unhesitatingly accepted as the 
ultimate authority on all the subjects of which it treated, and hence* the fourfold 
division of Hindu society into Brdhmaii, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 8udra was uni- 
versally recognized as an absolute fact. The later discovery of tho Vedas, and 
tho vast reach of antiquity which opened out upou their interpretation, made 
the M^nava Dharma Sdstra appear a compa.ratively modern production. Tho 
explanations, which it gives ^ phenomena dating back in their origin to 
the remotest past, can only bo regarded as theories, not as positive verities : 
w'hilc, again, tho vast range of later t^nskrit literraturo, wLich has now become 
available to the student, affords a tost of its accuracy in the descriptions which 
it gives of contemporary society. Impartially judged by either standard, tho 
authority of the Code will be found materially shaken. Its theories of origin 
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are as devoid of Vedic confirmation as. its pictures of existent society fire irre- 
concilable with the testimony of all independent literature, whatever the age 
iti whiclA it was produced. If such a clearly defineil fourfold division ever 
existed, how haj)pGn 9 it that one-half of the division remains in full force to 
the present day while the other moiety has sunk into absolute oblivion ? Tlie 
Brdhmanical order is still a living entity, and the Kshatriya is adequately 
represented in modern speech by the word Tlidkur, or Rdjpnt, while the 
Vaisya and Budra have so completely disappeared-— both in name and fact 
— that an unlettered Hindu will neither understand the words when he 
lioars them, nor recognize the classes implied when their meaning is ex- 
plained to him. 

And not only is this the case in the present day, but it appears to have 
been so all along. In the great epic poems, in the dramas, and the whole 
range of miscellaneous literature, tJie sacerdotal and military classes aro every- 
where recognwed, and meirtion of them crops up involuntarily in every fami- 
liar narrative. But with Vaisya and Sudra it is far diifereiit. These words 
(I speak under correction) never occur as caste names, except with deliberate 
reference to tho Mftnava Code. They might be expunged both from the Rdm- 
ayyna and the Maliflblilirat without impairing the integrity of either composi- 
tion. Only a few moral discourses, which are unquestionably late Brdhmani- 
cal interpolations, and one entire episodiacal narrative, would have to be sacri • 
heed ; the jKieS in all (3ftsentials would bo left inta(;t. But should we proceed 
in the same way to strike out the Brahman and tho Kshatriya, the whoh- 
tVaniework of tho poem would immediahjly eollapso. There is abundant 
mention of Dliivars and Niipitas, Sutradlmras and Kuinbhak^ras, Mahajaiuis 
and Banijos, but no comiu'cheusion of them all under two heads in the same 
familiar way that all ohieltains are Kshatriyas, and all priests and litterateurs, 
Brahmans. 

It is also noteworthy that Mann, in his 12th book, where he classifies gods 
and men according to their quality (gnna)^ omits the Vaisya altogether ; anrl, 
again, in the Xdi Parvan of tho Malmbhurat (v. 3139) wGread— 
Brabma-Kshatrsidayas isainad Manor jatfts tu manaVah, 

Tat^ bhavad, Mahardju, Bralnim Kshattrena sangatam* 

From which it would seem that the writer recognized a definite connection 
between the Brahman and the Kshatriya, whiloipill the rest of mankind were 
relegated to the indeterminate. And, further, if the Vaisyas had ever formed 
one united body, ^hoy would inevitably, at some period or another, have taken 
a more prominent part in Indian politics than there is rea'^on to suppose they 

“ BriiJimnns, Ksbatriya^^ and the rest of man kind sprung from this Marm. From him, Bire^ 
came the Brdlimau conjoined with the Kshatriya/' 
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over did. Investitnire with the symbolic cord gave them social position, and 
tho wealth which their occupation enabled them to amass fave them power. 
Union apparently was the only condition required to make them. the predomi- 
nant body in tho State. With far humbler pretensions and less internal cohe- 
sion than Maim assigns to the Vaisyas, the free cities of Germany and the 
burghers of England established their independence against an aristocracy 
and an ecclesiastical system in comparison with which ^Kshatriyas and 
Briihmans were contemptible. 

The obvious, and indeed inevitable, inference from this popular ignorance^ 
literary silence, and historical insignificance appears to be that the two classes 
of Vaisya and Siidra never existed (except in Manus^s theory) as distinct bodies ; 
and that the names are merely convenient abstractions to denote the middle 
and lower orders of society, which have indeed’ distinctive class features 
engendered by similarity of occupation, but no community of origin, and in 
reality no closer blood connection between tho component sub-divisions than 
exists between any one of those sub-divisions and a Brdhmanical or Kshatriya 
family. 

In the whole of the Rig Veda the word Vaisya occurs only once, m?., in the 
12th verse of tho famous Punisha Siikta, Dr. Muir, Professor Max Miiller, 
and in fact all Sanskrit scliolars, with tho solitary exception of Dr. Hang, 
assign this hymn to a comparatively late period. It is the 0 !)ly one wliicli men- 
tions the four different kinds of Vedio composition, rich^ mma% chhanday and 
yajmhy a peculiarity noticed by Professor Aufrecht, and which seems to be abso- 
lutely conclusive proof of late comiiosition. And not only is the hymn itself 
more recent than tho body of the work, but tho two verses which alone refer to 
tho four castes, seem to be a still more modern interpolation. In the first place, 
there is nothing the least archaic in their style, and they miglit stand in any 
one of the Piinuias without exciting a comment. That this may be apparent 
they are quoted in the original:*— 

Brahmano ’sja mukham dsid, buiiu Rajaayah kritah, 

Uru tad asya yad Vaisyab, padbhy&m Sudro ajayata. (1.) 

Secondly, they are irreconciablo wdth the context i for, while they de- 
scribe the Brahman as the mouth of Purusha and the Sdclra as born from his 
feet, the very next lines speak of Indra and Agni as' proceeding fronf his mouth 
and the Earth from his feet. ■ 

We are, therefore,' justified in saying that in the genuine Veda there was 
no mention of caste whatever ; nor was it possible that there should be, on the 

(I.) ** The Brdhmaa waa his mouth; the Rdjaiiya was made his arms; what is the Vaisya 
was his thighs j from his feet sprung the Sudra,** 
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hypothesis now to he advanced, that, the institution of caste was the siinple 
result of residence in a conquered country. This is confirmed by observing 
that itt* Kashmir, which was one of the original homes of the Aryan race, and 
also for many ages secured by its position from foreign aggression, there is to 
the present no distinction of caste, but all Hindus are Brdhraans. Thus, too, 
the following remarkable lines from the Mahdbhdrat, which distinctly declai’O 
that in the beginning there was no caste division, but all men, as created by 
God, were Brdhmans ; — 

Nil viaesho ’sti varnanfim, Barvam Brfibmam idam jagat, 

Brahmana purva ariMhfcam hi ; karniabhlr yarnatam gatHm. (I.) 

At the time when the older Vedic hymns were written, the Aryan was still 
in his primeval homo, and had not descended upon the plains of Hindustan, 
After the invasion, the conquerors naturally resigned all menial occupations to 
the aborigines, whom they hud vanquished and partially dispossessed, and en^ 
joyed the fruits of victory while prosecuting the congenial pursuits of arms or 
letters. For several years, or possibly generations, the invaders formed only a 
small garrison in a hostile country, and constant warfare necessitated the form- 
ation of a permanent military body, the ancestors of the modern Kshatriyas 
and Thdkurs. The other part devoted themselves to the maintenance of the 
religious rites, which they brought with fhem from their trans- Himalayan home, 
and the preservation of the sacred hymns and formulae used in the celebration 
of public worship. Of this mystic aud unwritten lore, once familiar to all, but 
now, through the exigency of circumstances, retained in the memory of only a 
few, those special families would soon become the solo depositories. The inter- 
val between the two classes ^vould gradually widen, till the full-blown Brahman 
was developed, conscious of his superior and exclusive knowledge, and bent 
upon asserting its prerogatives. The conquered aborigines were known by the 
name of Nagiis or itlcchhas, or other contemptuous term, and formed the 
nucleus of all the low castes, whom Manu subsequently grouped together as 
ISudras, esteeming them little, if at all, higher than the brute creation. 
(fJastinas cha tiirangds chd Sddrd Miecholihds cha garhitdh^Sinhd vydglird 
vm^dhds cha, XII, 43.) 

But a society, consisting only of priests, warriors, and slaves could not long 
exist. Hence the gradual Tormation of a middle class, consisting of the ofiV 
spring of mixed marriages, enterprizing natives, and such unaspiring members 

(K) “ There ifl no diKtinction of castes ; the whole of this world is Br^hmanical as originall^r 
created by Brahma j it U only in consequence of men*B actions that it has come into a state of 
caste divisions.” 

(2) “ Elephants, horses, Sudras, dospLoable barbarians, Uuqs tigers and boars.” 
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of the dominant race as found trade more profitable, or congenial <o their 
tastes, than either arms or letters* The character of .this mixed population 
would be influenced in the first instance by the nature of the country in whioh 
they were resident. In one district the soil would be better adapted for pas- 
turage, in another for agriculture. But in both it would bo worked principally 
by aborigines, both on account of the greater labour involved, and also because 
the occupation of grazing large flocks and heVds (which had been characteristic 
of the Aryan race in Vedic times) is incompatible with the concentration which 
is essential for the security of a small invading force. The Graziers would 
receive some name descriptive of their nomadic habits, as for example ^ Ahir’ ; 
the word being derived from aWu‘, ^ circum ’ tr, ^ ire ’ the circumeuntes^ or 
wanderers. Similarly, other pastoral tribes — such as the Gwdlas’ and the 
Ghosis— derive their distinctive names from go, ‘ a opw^ combined with pdla 
‘ a keeper,’ and ghosha, ‘ a cattle station.’ In an agricultural district the 
corresponding class would also adopt some title indicative of their occupa- 
tion, as, for example, the Kis^ns from krishi, ‘ husbandry,’ the Bhunhars from 
hhdm., ^ the ground,’ and in Bengal the Chdsis fronii chds, ^ploughing.’ Or (and 
the same remark applies to every other class) they might retain the old Ijidian 
name of the district in which they were located, as the Kichhis from the coun- 
try of Kachh. Again, so long as vast tracts of lands were still covered with 
forest, the followers of the chase would be at least as numerous as the tillers of 
the soil or the grazers of cattle. And, since the Aryap element in the middle 
and lower strata of society was composed of those persons who, without any 
•penchant for learned study like the Brdhmans, entertained a preference for se- 
dentary pursuits rather than those of a more exciting nature such as the majo- 
rity of their ThAkur kinsmen affected, so the castos that followed the chase, not 
as an amusement, but as a moans of livelihood, would naturally consist exclu- 
sively of aborigines. And as a matter of fact, it is found to bo tho ease tliiit all 
s*uch castes have the dark complexion and the other |)liysical cliaracterlsties of 
the lower race. Such are the Badhaks and Ahoriyas, wJio derive tlunr name — 
the one from the root hadh,^ to kill,’.tlie other from Uie Hindi ahev,^ game’ — so, 
too, tho Dluinuks and the Loclhas, whose names arc contracted forms of Dhaii- 
iislika,’ bowman,’ and Lubdhaka, ‘a Huntsman.’ Tlieso two tribes have now 
abandoned their hereditary avocations,— the Dh^inuks being ordinarily village 
watchmen, and the Lodhas agriculturists, — though in Oiidh the latter were, till 
quite recently, still connected with the forest rather than the fields, being the 
wood-cutters, whoso business it was to fell timber and transport it by the Gho- 
ghra river to Bahram GhAt and otlier marts. 

In this way tho majority of tho servile or so-called SiVlra castes came into 
existence, in order to supply the unproductive classes with food ; and subse- 
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quently, whed popukition grew and towns were built, their number was vastly 
increased by the new ^trades that spimng up to satisfy the more complex re- 
‘ c|uireinoiits of urban life. Then, too, last of all, and by no means simultane- 
ously with the other three, as represented in the legends, the Vaisya order was 
produced. For tlie purpose of facilitating Irarier and exchange, traders estah- 
lislied tliomsolves, cither on the sea-coast, or at places convenient of access for 
the inhabitants of two dissimilar tracts of country, and forming a confederation 
among themselves would take a collective name, either from the locality which 
tl)ey occupied, as Ajudhydvdsis, Mathuriyas, or AgarwdlSs, or simply from the 
h|)ocial branch of trade which tffey pursued, as Sonars, liohiyas, or Baniyas. 
From the facility of acquiring wealth and the civilizing influence of social eon- 
iact tlieso merchants would soon form a striking contrast to the simple nirai 
}»o) ulation who brought their produce for barter, and would receive some vulgar 
title indicative of the difference; hence the name of Mahajans, ^the great people; 
And all such names, having once firmly attached themselves, would bo retained, 
even when they ceased to bo strictly applicable, in consequence of migration 
from the original seat or change in profession or circumstances. 

Upon this theory wc como to a clear undorstaixling of the popular fooling about 
caste — a feeling which unmistakoably exists in tho ?iative mind, though opposed 
to dogmatic tijaching— that below tho Brahman and tho Thdkur there are a num- 
ber of miscellaneous divisions, but no two well-defined collective groups. There 
is a vague impression that tho Vaisya is properly a tradesman and tho Siidra a 
servant; while it is detiiiitoly ruled that the former is the much more respectable 
apj)ellation of the two. Thus a difficulty arises with regard to a family that 
is distinctly neither of Brahman nor Th^ikur descent, and from time immemorial 
has been engaged in some specially ignoble trade or exceptionally honourable 
service. Tho latter aspires to be included in tho higher order, in spite of his 
servitude; while the former, though a trader, is popularly ranked in the same 
grade as people who, if thoy are to be known by any class name at all, are 
clearly Sudras. Tins never occurs in precisely tho same way with the two 
higher MAnava castes, though one or two facts may be (|uoted which at first 
siglit seem to tedl against such an assertion. For example, there are a nume- 
rous body of carporitcrs called Ojhas ^^the word being a corruption of Upa Ih- 
Yiiya), who are admitted to be of Biahmanical descent and are invested with 
the sacrod cord. But common interests forming a stronger bond of anion than 
common origin, they are regarded rather as a sf>ecies of the gfmus Barhai than 
of the genus Br&hmau ; their claim, however, to the latter title never being 
disputed if they choose to assert it. Similarly, as the trade of the usurer ivS 
hicrhly incompatible with priestly pretentions, tho Brahmans who practice it are 
gradually being recogniz.cd as quite distinct castes under the name of ^Bohras 
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and Athwarayas.’ There are also some jt;«eMc?a-Brdhmanical and p^tfudo-Th^kur 
tribes who rank very low in the social scale ; but even their case is by no means 
a parallel one, for it is admitted on all sides that the original ancestor of — ^for 
example — the Bbdts and Ahiv^isis was a Br&hman, and of the Gauruas n Tha- 
kun The doubt is whether the descendants, in consequence of the bar-sinis- 
ter on their blazon, have altogether lost their ancestral title or only tarnishod 
its dignity ; whereas with a Sonar who claims to be a Vaisya, it is not any 
suspicion of illegitimate descent, nor any incompatibility of employment, that 
raises a doubt, but rather the radical incompleteness of the original theory and 
the absence of any standard by which his pretensions may be^ tested. 

In short, excepting only the Bnihman and tho Tli^kur, all other Indian 
castes correspond, not to tho Scottish clans— with which they are so often com- 
pared, and from which they are utterly dissimilar — but to the close guilds 
w'hich in modijuval times had so groat an iiiflueiico on European society. As 
tho Goldsmiths formed themselves into a company for mutual protection, so the 
Sonars combined to make a caste ; — ‘the former admitted many provincial 
guilds with special customs and regulations, tho latter recognized many subor- 
dinate gotras ; the former required a long term of apprentiooship amounting 
virtually to adoption, tho .latter made the profession liereditary ; the former 
required an oath of secrecy, the latter insured secrecy by restricting social in- 
tercourse with outsiders. As the founders of the comjmny had no mutual con- 
nection beyond community of interest, so neither had the founders of the caste. 
When we say that all architects are sons of S. Barbara, or all shoemakers of S. 
Crispin, those being their patron saints, tho expression is quite intelligible. 
What more is implied in saying that Saniidhs are sons of Sanat-Kumiira ? 
To attach any literal meaning to a tradition which represents a Brahmanical 
caste as born of tho G^tyatri fa Vodic metre) is a precisely similar absurdity 
to saying a company was born of the Pator Nosier and Ave Maria, because 
on certain days every member was hound to repeat his rosary. A history 
of caste, in the sense in wliich tho phrase is generally understood, viz,^ tho 
tracing each caste to one definite pair of ancesters, is, from the circumstances 
of tho case, an impossibility. 

With Brahmans and Kshatriyas matters stand somewhat differently. Though 
so far as any one subordinate division is concerned, it may often happen that its 
individual members never at any time formed one family, yot as all the sub- 
divisions are* in tho main descendants of the early Aryan conquerors, to that 
limted extent they have a genuine community of origin. So long as the line of 
demarcation which separated them from tho aboriginal inhabitants of India 
remained clearly defined, while the only distinction among themselves lav in the 
diflPeroiice of occupation, the conversion of a Kshatriya into a BrfiLman would 
# 
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not be a more unusual occurrence than the retirement of a Christian knight, 
when wearied with warfare, into the peaceful seclusion of the cloister. The 
most famous example of such a transformation is that supplied by the legend of 
Visvamitra, which must ever prove an insuperable difficulty to the orthodox 
Hindu, who accepts the M4nava doctrirfe of an essential and eternal differ- 
ence between the two castes. At the present day, when Brahmanism has 
become an inseparable hereditary quality, the priestly character has been 
transferred to the religious mendicants and ascetics who, allowing for the 
clianged circumstances of time and place, correspond to the Brahmans of 
antiquity, and like them freely admit associates from every rank and condition 
of Hindu sociefy. The apparent difference is mainly duo to the fact that in 
primitive times the Aryan outsiders wore all' of one status, while now they are 
infinite in variety. 

Theoretically, the essence of the Kshatriya is as incapable of transfer or 
acquisition, except by natural descent^ as that of the Br4hman, but the practice 
of the two classes has always been very different. The strength of a community 
that lays claim to any esoteric knowledge lies in its exclusiveness ; but a 
military body thrives by extension, and to secure its own efficiency must be 
lax in restrictions. It may bo observed as a singular fact that all the very 
lowest castes in the country, if interrogated as to their origin, will say that 
they are in some way or another Th&kur ; and this is illustrated by a passage 
in Miinu, where he mentions several outcast tribes as Kshatriyas by descent. 
Whence wo may infer that at all timas there has been a great freedom of in- 
tercourse between that class and others. Indeed, if we are to accept the legend 
of ParasurAm as in any sense expressing an historical event, the whole .Thakur 
race has been repeatedly extirpated and as often re-formed out of alien elements. 
Nor is this at variance with modern usage, for no Hindii rises to the rank of 
Raja, ^Yhatover his original descent, without acquiring a kind of Thakiir cha- 
racter, which in most instances is unhesitatingly claimed by, and conoocled to, 
his descendants in the third or fourth generation, after alliances with older 
families have given some colour to the pretension. And the illegitimate sons 
of Thnkurs, who hy the Oodo of Man u would be Ugras — their mothers being 
Miisulinanis or low-custo Hindu women — are, as is notorious, generally accept- 
ed, either tliemselves or in tlie person of their immediate descendants, as gen- 
uine Thukurs. Again, many of the higher Thdkiir classes acknowledge the im- 
purity of their birth in the popular tradition of their origin. Thus the Chan- 
dels the moon-born) profess to be derived from the daughter of a Baiiaras 
Brahman, who had an intrigue with the moon-god; and Gahlots (the cave- 
born) from a RAui of Mewar, who took refuge with sonie mountaineers on the 
Jlalya range. 
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From all this it follows that, whatever the dignity and antiquity of some 
particular Th^ikur families, the TliAkur caste is a hetorogeuoous body, wliich, 
like the miscellaneous communities of lower pretensions which we have already 
JiseiTssed, is held together more by similarity of circumstances tluni unity of 
origin. The same principle of caBtc-forniation is still actively at work through 
all grades of Indian society. The comparatively modern organization of many 
so-called castes is attested by the Persian names which they have thoiioht pro- 
per to assume, —for example, the Darzis, the Malluhs, the Miinars, &c. A 
largo proportion of the l»rst-nained are really Kayaths, which shows that the 
term ^ Uarzi’ is still in a transitional state, and has not y(3t thoroughly shakrn 
olf its original trade meaning. The older word for a tailor is wliich, like 
so much of the Hindi vocabulary, having become unfashionable, now implies a 
workman ot an interior d( 3 Scription. Similarly, randi ^ ti woman/ lias become 
a term ot rejiroacli for yi woman of bad character’; and nagafa^ Hindi for 
^ a city,’ is used at tlio present day to denote, not even a village, bat only a more 
^ hamlet.’ Tlio desire to dignify a moan calling by a hiii^h-soundiug name — as 
when a sweeper is called mihtar, ‘ a prince,’ and a cook kkalifay-Axns been oft on 
cited as an Oriental idiosyiioraoy, which to the miinl of a European is product- 
ive of ridicule rather than respect. It gives occasion, however, to many a 
caste-namo. Thus the khdkrob or streot-swe0|)er of the town, regards liimsolt 
under the I'ersian designation as the superior of tlio village bhanrji or scavenger : 
and the Minnir, or bricklayer, tlie Shoragar, or saltpetre minufactiirer ; tlio 
CTiuua-paz, or lime burnor ; the Kori, or weaver, and even the Mochi or cobbler, 
ill assuming the name descriptive of his calling, almost forgets that ho belongs 
to tlio univorsally-dospisod caste of the Cliaiimr. 

To judge from the Census Returns, it would seem that those partially- 
Jevolopod castes are only recognized in some few districts, and totally ignored 
in others. Thus, Mathura is a great centre of the stono-cnlter’s art ; but the 
men who jiractise it belong to dilferont ranks, and have not adopted tlie distinct- 
ive trade-name of sang-tard^h^ which seems to be recognizcal in xMigarh, Ha- 
niirpiir, and Ivumaon, Again, in every market town there are a iiiimbcr of 
weighnien, who, no doubt, in each place have special guild regulations of their 
own ; but only ia Banaras do they appear as a distinct caste, with the name of 
palle-ddrs. So too at Saharanpur some fruit-scllors — whoso trade it may bo 

presumed, has been encouraged by the large public garden at that station have 

BOiiaratcd themselves from the common herd of Kanjrds^ or ^ costermongers,’ 
and decorated their small community with the Persian title of Mewafarosh. 
As might be expected, this disintegration of society and iidojdion of a novel 
nomenclature prevails most extensively among the lower orders, where the 

12*8 
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associations connected with the old name that is discarded are of an unpleasant 
^nature. But even in the higher classes, whore the generic title is ono of hon- 
our, it iS^frcquoritl^^ siiporsoded in common parlance by ono that is more dis- 
tinctive, t'iOugli it may be of loss favourable im])art, Tlius, among Brahmans 
a Bohra sub-caste is in course of formation, and a Cluiubo of the Mathurd 
brancli, when settled elsewhere, is invariably styled neither Brahman nor 
Chaube, but Mathuriya. lllusirutions might be multiplied indefinitely; but 
the few now citod are suflioionl to prove how caste-sub divisions are formed 
in the i>resent day, and to suggest how they originated in the first instance. 


APPENDIX B. 
{Subscriptions to the Catholic Ciiuiicn. 




Rs. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Agra 

ProcecMls of a IjoUery, tlirougli the Very Rov. Father Syin- 
jdiorien ... 

Ih’iests of the Mission ... ... 


1,200 

1,250 

75 


Lord Ralph Kerr, Lt.~CoL, 10th Royal Hussars 


V'^iscounfc Cani])den do. do. 

^Snrireon-Mnjor Cattcll do. do. 

AV. II. W’^alkins, Ca|)tain, do. do. 

Boyce Combo, Caj)tain, do. do. 

The Hon. C. C. W. Cavendish, do. do. 

E. A. 11, Roe, ►Surgeon, do. do. 


J. Pembroke, Lieut., Commissariat Officer 
Col. Dillon, C. B., C. S. 1. 

Otiertory, All Saints’ Day, 1874 


1,150 

500 

50 

50 

25 

25 

20 

125 

50 

25 


Soili Gobind Das, C. S. 1.* 

H. 11. the Mahartiju of Cliirkhari, Buudelkhaud 
Raja Hari Narayan ISinh of llathras ••• 

La la fS\ 4in Sundar Das 

Sri Maluiraj Gosain Purusbottam Lai of Gokul 


1,100 

500 

425 

300 

4U0 


* The Biinetiou of liie Local Govenmunt was obtaiuea iu the first instance, btfore a subscrip- 
tion was accepted from any Hindu gentieman. 
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Eaja Prithi Sinh of Awa 






Rs. 

^100 


F. S. Growsc, C. S. 
]\1alc()lm O. S. 

Percy Wio^ram, C. S. 

M. A. McConnghey, 0. S. 
C. F. ILill, C. 

J. H. Tvvig^, C. S. 

Ross IScott, C. S. 

11. L. Harrison, C. S. 


4,700 

50 

100 

50 

25 

25 

20 

10 


C. G. Hind, District Engineer, 

D’Arcy McArtliy 
Messrs. Ellis, Merchants, Agra 
H. Neil, Assistant Patrol, Customs 
Conductor Hitcher 

A. 11. Davis, Assistant Siipdt. of Police 
A. 15. Seaman, Civil Surgeon 
Malibu) > M a sill ... 

11. A, Lloyd, Education Department 
. N. Boutflower, do. 

H. I’rinco, Superintending Engineer, 
Lt.-Col F. C. Anderson 
Cji])tain Elljiby, R. A. 

Oti'ertory, All Saints’ Day, 1876 


100 

100 

75 

15 

15 

20 

50 

50 

50 

20 

50 

50 

20 

138 


Total Ils. 


13,098 


DONATIONS. 

Statues of the Sacred Hearty of the D. Virgin mid Child, and of S. Joseph ; 
from the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian and the Duchess of Buccleuch (through 
Lord Ralph Kerr), 

Life-size crucifoe (indidgenced) from Lord Ralph Kerr, 

Persian carpeting, for the Altar steps ; from J, W, Tyler, M.D,, F,R,C,S, 
A crystal chandelier for the Choir ; from Mr^ John Ellis, Agra, 
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A er?/8tal chandelur and a marble ohair ; from Seth Baghundih Dde* 

A marble chair; from Lula Badri Praedd, ^ 

, The Pont ; from Ldla Rain LaL 

The Stat'ons of the Cross ; from the Men of the lOt/i Royal Hussars, 

The above list i» inserted in this volume as an interesting record of the 
cordiality that provailod among all classes of the community during my official 
egnnection with MathurAj and as a permanent acknowledgment of the generous 
ossivStance that I received in carrying out a project whioh I j^d greatly at 
heart. A description of the unfinished building has been given in an earlier 
chapter. Any want of congriiity that may be detected in the; design is mainly 
attributable to tlie same cause as paralyzes the action of almost every District 
Officer in India, ric., his liability at any moment to bo transferred to some 
entirely difforont part of tlio country. As I was not in a position to put clown 
tlie whole of the money at once, and did not wish, in case of my sudden 
removal, to leave the Mission burdened with a design which it would require a 
very large outlay to complete, I commenced the work in a simple and in- 
expensive styles, and pushed it on as rapidly as possible. By the end of a year, 
when part of it had b«en roofed in and roughly furnished, I felt mysedf at 
liberty to launch out into more elaborate arcliitecture, which 1 intended to con- 
tinue so long as I was on the spot, but wliioh could be stop])ed without serious 
practical injury to theiabric, if I were removed. Many of the bald features, 
which now strike the eye unpleasantly, were intended as merely temporary 
make-shifts, and, if I had been allowed the time, would gradually have given 
way to something better; carved stone being everywhere substituted for plain 
brick and mortar. The interior, with the important exception of the High 
Altar, is virtually complete, and is to my mind both religious and picturesque 
in its otl'eot. The external fac/ado, as it now stands, conveys a very imperfect 
idea of what it was intended to bo. 

An Executive Engineer, attached in some subordinate- capacity to Gov- 
ernment headquarters — in retaliation for my frequent criticisms on the pro- 
ductions of tiiat chartered anti-icsthotic society, of whioh he is a member — and 
the destructive influence of which on native art I have done my utmost to 
expose, employed himself at intervals and under a variety of assumed names 
by filling columns of the Pioneer with tirades against ‘ the dreadful lilathura 
chapel.’ Tlie only time that lie saw* it was, I believe, when the interior was 
full of ecaffolding, and the centering of the vaulted roof had not boon removed. 
In one of his letters he uses the following language The building is abso- 
lutely the abomination of architectural desolation ; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how any educated m onshould have had tliq hardihood toiuflict on the 
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intelligence of the nineteenth century a monstrosity so hideous. The roof, ’’ he 
goes on to explain ^^is of low pitch; tlie pillars' are ponderous ; Oriental tracery 
has been inserted under Gothic arches ; and the pointing of the brickwork 
is false and tawdry. ” It is worthy of remark that other engineers, who 
had visited the work, when in progress, spoke to me very seriously about the 
pillars, which they assured me were much toosligjj^t instead of too ponderous ; 
but the criticism— -which I reproduce in order to show how little it has shamed 
me — deserves no detailed answer, being the natural outcome of the writer’s 
faulty education. J intended the building to be a i)rotest against the ‘standard 
plans ’ and other stereotyped conventionalities of his department ; and tlio 
indignation it has excited shows that it is accepted in that light. It has at 
least the one great architectural merit of being absolutely truthful ; no one 
on seeing it but would immediately understand that it was a Catholic Church 
built in an eastern country for the use of a mixed congregation of Europeans 
and Orientals. Before 1 finally leave India, which will be at the latest less than 
five years hence, 1 hope to publish a volume with views of all the architectural 
works, original or restorations, that I have been able to carry out iu the two 
districts of Mathurii and Bulandshabr — shops, houses, market-places, schools, 
ghdts, &c. — and to add for comparison specimens of similar buildings erecteil 
by officers of the Public Works Department, The public will then be iu a 
position to judge whether my efforts to develppo native talent, or the efforts 
of the Engineers to extinguish it, are more deserving of commendation. 


129 
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GLOSSARY. 

Xdham Bonn, half. 

• Aikli-Baikli, iucohcrent nonsense. 

Ainth, jirido, conceit. 

Aka'si yiutt, dependence on the rains ; said of fields where there is no 
artificial irrigation. ^ 

Xla, wet. 

Alai^taitu, incoherent, absurd. 

Alan A batana, strangers. 

ALfN, a stone jamb of a doorway ; a pilaster, or attached pillar, as dis* 
tinguishcci from hhamhh^ a doiachod pillar. 

Am ANA, olistinate ; incredulous. 

Ameh, delay, lato. 

Amolak, iiivaluablc; coal- dust used as a dry colour in making sdnjhis* 

An, a ( uri^e. 

Akakiitota, extraordinary. 

Anosah (for an^avasat% Want of leisure, domestic work. 

A NT A CHIT, senseless. 

Anti, an ear-ring. 

Athen (for aihmana)^ evening. 

Aitixi, fire. 

A-m>, literally ‘ waterless ; ’ a term applied to a man who dies childless, 
with no son to make him the ordinary funeral libations. It is also the name 
given to the little masonry {dalform often seen near a village, on which twice 
a year jars of water are set, in order to lay the ghost of some childless person. 

Baithak, the village club and hosidcc ; also a rest-house at a holy place 
for the accommodaiiou of the Gosain on his annual visit on the feast-day. 

BAkhab, a house. 

Bauah-bas, a term used vaguely with reference to any largo and ancient 
village to imply that a number of hamlets, though not necessarily exactly 
tweU’e, have been founded from it. Such are Bhadanwtira, Barauth, <fec,, of 
wliic'h a rustic will say : — lJi<ke bdrah-hds hain ; aUe kahte hain; kuchh base hain^ 
kuclih djar hahu 

Bakdu, an ox, 

Bakui, a class of weavers. 

BAs, a hamlet, as distinguished from kherd^ the parent settlement. 

Biiabhi, a brother’s wife (for bhrdtri-vadhd). 

BiiAGAVADryA, devout. 

Bhainkba, crying, as of a child. 
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Bn ABN A, the capital of a pillar. 

Bharota, a bundle of wood or fodder. 

BhAykn, to, for, as regards, 

Bhob, the first watering of any crop. 

Bin? A, a father’s sister. 

BhiJaiiya, a low altar or platform on the outskirts of a village, dedicated 
to the local divinity, or rather demon, corresponding to the Gram Devi of the 
Mainpnri and other districts. It often resembles in form a Muhammadan 
grave, consisting of an oblong block of stone or brickwork with a recessed 
pillar at one end, and offerings are made upon it to avert the »])eils of witch- 
craft, &c. 

Bhumba, early morning. 

BnusRi, of a dull red colour, as a cow. 

Bikokha, afternoon. 

Bitonda, a stack of cow-dung fuel. 

Biya'ba', supper-time, evening. 

Bonn- GAT, the trade of a hohrdy or money-lender. 

Bot, a flat earthenware flask holding about two sers. 

Bundt, tail-less. 

CilAOHA, a father’s younger brother. 

Ghent A- rOTj, the young of insects or lower animals generally. 
Chhail-kaiu, a small ring worn in the upper part of the ear. 

Chhajja, stone eaves of a house or other building, supported on project- 
ing brackets. , 

Ghattra, a dole-house, where cooked food is given in charity to indigent 
applicants. 

ChharA, small, paltry, slight ; as chhari satodri, ‘a small retinue. ’ 
Cdhari, the shaft of a pillar. 

Chhenkna, to reject, excommunicate. 

Chhora, Chuori, a boy, a girl. 

CniRA, the capital of a pillar, when it has brackets attached to it. 

Chcjnai, masonry work. 

Dadhaita, fresh, as a colour. 

Dangra, a bullock or other horned animal of inferior quality. 

Dari'r, a lipo. 

Dariya, a coloured shawl worn by married women. 

DAsa, in architecture, a string-course, 

Dehri, a threshold ; also a strip of pavement between two j)iei*s of an 
arcade. 

Dhab, stature. 
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Dherh, a Chaindr. 

Dhevati, a daughter’s daughter. 

DujrNG-DHyNGi, force, violence, 

DauMAK (lor Sanskrit dkdmla) smoke-coloured, dun, as a cow, 

Dila, in architecture, a panel. 

Dobra, a long piece of cloth of double width, used as a carpet. 

Dola-bat, the masonry pillars and stone cross-lxir supporting the pulley 
over a well work(?d by bullocks. 

Dole hona, to go away. 

Dothain, early morning, sun-rise. 

Elak, a sieve. 

FaujdAr, a title much alfected by Juts and used srmidy as equivalent to 
their ciist(3 name. 

Game (for grmm/a) rustic, clownish. 

Garai, the occupation of a grazier (for (jwdrai), 

GauiyAra, or GarAra, a cart-track. 

Gauua, a brass drinking vessel. 

Gauciih, th<^ moustache. 

Gaurua, a name given to certain clans of Tliakur descent, that are held in 
lower esteem than other brancheis of the same parent stock, in consequence of 
th<‘ir lax views regarding marriage and other social institutions. 

Ghyau, used by the Chaubos for gliL 
Gounjo, GonNjy, a father-in-law, mother-in-law. 

Gokh (for gavdksha) a look-out ; a window on an upper story with a 
projecting balcony. 

Qola, a bundle of leaves, fo Ider, &c., and specially oi jhar-beri, 

GonAna, to escort pilgrims. 

Gonawa, an escortor of pilgrims. Brahmans of this description are always 
iroinir backwards and forwards between Mathura and Brinda-ban. 

Got (for goshtha^ a cattle-pen), an enclosure usually made by a tliorn- 
fcnco and used for stacking straw, fuel, &c., or stalling cattle. 

Guuar, a confederacy. 

Gunda, wicked. 

Gutu-jAna, to close in wrestling. 

Habkau, excessive greed. 

Hambai, yes. 

Hanoi, a fine linen sieve for sifting flour, as distinct from chalni, a coarse 
sieve for grain. 

HatA-chAnti, a dexterous theft from under one’s own eyes. 

Hato, Hate, was, were (for thd and the). 
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Hay Hay, properly an interjection, but often used as a noun moaning greed : 
thus, nsko rnpaije hi hdy hay raid hai^ ^ he is most greedy for money.’ 

Hej, affection. 

Hbla parna, to call, shout. 

Hilawa, an untrained boast of draught, yoked as an outrigger. 

HiJn, I, for main or ham : as wahdn lidn gayo hato^ ^ 1 had gone there.’ 

Hurdanq, a disorderly dance. 

I, frequently substituted for u, as in Lachhmin for Lachhrnan, 

Inch, an undertaking on the part of the village baniya to settle the land- 
lord’s demand for rent on the security of the tenant’s crops, of which ho 
takes delivery after harvest. The arrangement, which results in an account 
of the most complicated description, is so carried out as totally to frustrate 
the intentions of some of the main provisions of the Rent Law ; and, as it 
pauperizes the tenant without in any way enriching the landlord, it may 
justly be regarded as one of the main causes of the prevalent agricultural dis- 
tress. The institution of Government banks seems to be the only means of 
checking the evil. At present Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, per mensem is hot an un- 
common rate of interest. 

Indhan, properly ^fuel’; a sluggard. 

Itek, so much. 

Ittan, this side, this way ; used only by the Chaubes, 

Ja, the oblique case of the demonstrative pronoun, as jd samay, ^ at that 
time'; jrti'o pita ‘his father.’ Those who argue from the existence of this and a 
few similar peculiarities that Hindi is only a generic name for a variety of* vulgar 
dialects that have little or nothing in common, might with equal n^ason main- 
tain that in Shakospear’s time there was no such language as English ; for 
even the greatest writers of that period, when books wore few and inuTi untra- 
velled, occasionally betray by their provincialism the county that gave them 
birth. 

Jag-Mohan, the choir, or central compartment of a Hindu temple, usually 
surmounted by a sikkaraj or tower. 

Jabaila, joAlous* 

Jarailapan, or Jalkokrapan, jealousy. 

Jen or A, a calf. 

Jeri, a wooden pitch-fork, also cjilled lagi. 

Jet liiiAR lena, to close with an antagonist in a struggle. 

JjiAMEli, delay. 


130 
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Jharap, a prop, an attached shaft or pilaster. 

Jtieua, a blind well. 

Jnii^jnARKA, early morning. 

JiJA, a sister’s husband. 

JiJiYA, a sister. 

JiRNODDnA'R, the restoration of a ruined temple or other building. 

JoNHAR, naughtiness, peevishness, in a child. 

Jot, exorcisms and incantations as practised by Jogis. 

Jure, near. 

Kajra (for kajjal) lampblack. 

Kaka, a father’s younger brother. 

KaN"VRIT, professional begging. 

Karkas, a kind of water fowl abounding at Gokul and Gobardhan. 
Kathari, equivalent to gudari, a tattered garment. 

Kathaua, a wooden dish. 

Kathauta, Mn the lump’; equivalent to the more common goly or the Arabic 
revenue term hilmitkta. 

Kaura, a morsel. 

Khan, time (for kshan). 

KhandAr, brush-wood. 

Khakdi, an instalment. 

Kiiera, the original village site, as distinguishoJ from the subordinate ham- 
lets of later formation. 

Khera-pat, ^ the lord of the khera\ the hereditary village purohit. 

Khilij, a jest, joke. 

Khor, a double sheet or wrapper, as an article of clothing. 

Khunt, a corner. 

Kiiubka, a noise, like dhat. Thus khurku so bhayo^ Gliore was some sort of 
a noise.’ 

Killa, a great noise, or outcry, 

Killt, a cry, alarm, as main ne killi machdiy ‘ I gave the alarm.’ 

Kitek, how much. 

Koiiar, a pole set slanting over a well to assist in drawing water by hand. 
Komara onAKHA, ‘easy noon,’ a little before noon, Kornara being equiva- 
lent to 7iarniy as in the phrase narm kosy ‘ an easy or short kos,’ and chdkhd 
being the mid-day collation. The expression is sometimes altered to komala 
dopahr, 

Kripa, grace, or favour, used as equivalent to the Persian complimentary 
plirase iasJirif, Thus dj to dp ne kahdn kripa kari ? Where has your honor 
been to-day ? 
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Kumar-garha, a piece of ground near a village sot apart for the burial of 
children that die as infants, before they, have been initiated into Hinduism. 

Kunj, a court ; an occasional residence, or rest-house, generally a buildin 
of elaborate architectural design in the form of a cloistered quadrangle. 

Kurhna, to be jealous. 

Kuskut, sharpening ploufy^-shares*^; the work of a village smith. 

Kuthari, a root, as of di plant, used for fuel, 

Laba'ra, young of cattle. 

‘ Lakoua, a bundle, as of grass, vetches, &c. 

Lang, side. 

Langtar, a row. 

LapkA, a wheodler, flatterer. 

Lash, the Persian word for ^ a corpse,’ often used of a man who is merely 
wounded. 

Latak, side, direction, as hi latak^ ^ to the oast’; also figure or atti- 

tude, 

Laudri, a twig or switch. 

Lttri, worn out shoes. 

Lohnda, a small iron pan. 

Malariya, a small earthen pot. 

Maluk, good. 

Mamt pin a, to be a partisan of any ono, to support his cause, 

Maraz MubArak, ^ the lucky disease,’ a euphemism for ^ the itch’. 

MAre, broad made of flour mixed with ghi and baked only on the tawa, 
Tliis Hindus can eat on a journey with their clothes on and a Brahman can eat 
it though it has been baked by a bania. Ordinary bread, roti^ must bo eaten 
with the clothes off, and cannot bo eaten at all if baked by a man of inferior 
caste. 

Marhaiya, a hut. 

March, pride, affectation. 

Mathauriya, an earthen pot used in churning. 

Muddai, the Arabic law-term Ifor ^ a prosecutor ’ ; generally used bv vil- 
lagers, in the sense of ‘ an enemy’ and thus frequently applied to ^the 
defendant.’ 

Mitkarna, or Mukar-jAna, to deny. 

Muk-mukka, a blow with the fist. 

Namat, attentive to. 

NAsik, a corner of a building, a projection. 

NAtni, a son’s daughter. 
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NauA, a barber. 

HiBciiHARA, leisure, opportunity, ‘ 

Nikhra, bright and clean. 

!N(R#a, (for ki-rm) bad, worthless, counterfeit (as a coin). 

Nohra, a cattle-yard. 

0, a frequent substitute for d as a masculine termination in nouns and verbs, 
Ojha, a Brahman carpenter (for updclhydya)^ 

OktiA- Aunterteit, a!& a coin, 

01, a hostage. 

Ojngna, to oil the wheels of a carriage. 

Or, a class of weavers. 

Ob uthna, to stand up in any one’s behalf. 

Osar, an out-building, (for apasdrita), 

Ot, profit. 

Ota, a low wall. 

Paisa, a quarter of a town, so also pdm, (from padfa, a quarter). 

.Pakhara, the second watering of any crop. 

Palota, an iron-monger. 

Pabibi, a row. 

Paramatha, a kind of broad, like mdre* 

Parua, alluvial land that requires no artificial irrigation ; being flooded by 
the river in the rains, it retains its moisture all through the year. 

Pataua, a leaf of a tree, 

Patkara, a slap on the top of the head, as distinct from thappar, a slap on 
the face, and thdpy a slap on any other part of the body. 

Pbndna, shortj stunted in stature, 

PuAiNA, a kind of broad, the same as mdre and parimatha, 

Piciikaura, a single sheet, or wrapper, used as an article of clothing. 
PiCHUWARA, the back of a house. 

PiLLA, a little dog, a puppy. 

‘ Pita Parerita, used either separately or together, remorse. 

PoLi, the entrance hall or door of a house. 

Pot, beads, a turn ; thus wuh apni pot ko gusse men djdtd hai ^ when it 
comes to his turn lie gets angry.’ 

PratXb, a term of compliment, like the Latin auspice or Persian ikbdL 
PuouHi, grazing-focs, at so much per head, -or rather tail. 

PuLAJ, low lands lying between sand-hills ; used at Saukot, 

Pur, a bide. 

PuTii, sand-hills. 

JJafu chakkar noNA, to run away, to skedaddle. 
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Rakhya, a presei*vo, a bit of woodland near a village in which from 
a religious- sentiment, no trees are allowed to be cut by any one ; e^en the dry 
timber being generally accounted the perquisite of some JSairdgi who has 
his hermitage on the spot. Any villager found cutting a green bough would 
be excommunicated from caste privileges for a term of years. 

Bant, self-sown. Thus, rukhri rini dpaji^ weed has come up of itself/ 
Bengna, to walk slowly. 

Bengta, an ass’s foal. 

Bbnhta, a spinning wheel. 

Eenhti, a wheel for cleaning cotton and separating it from the cotton seed, 
hanola, 

Beni, (fron?^ the Sanskirt root ri, ‘ to distill ’) any substance from which 
dye can be extracted, 

BfNGHNA, to languish, 

Bisna, to leak. 

Sabha, the nave of a temple. 

JSakArau, early in the morning, betimes. 

Santa, a thonged stick for driving cattlo. 

Sar, a cow-house. 

Saur, a quilt, or padded wrapper. 

Sel-khari, steatite, soap-stone, 

SeniiAn or Sehi, a v’^ell-digger (from sendhna^ to mine). 

Seth-gAnth, cobbling (from setra^ a derivative of Ho sew.’) 

Sohni, a broom. 

Son, a substitute for the affix se. 

Sun bartna, to bo silent. 

SwXnt, relief: thus, dated dele hi swdM pdr gai, 'as soon as the medicine 
was given, ho got relief.’ 

TXNkhi, a tank, or reservoir for water when cut out of the natural rock, as 
on the Nand-gdnw and Barsima hills. Probably, from tdnki, ‘ a chisel.’ 

the base of a pillar. 

. Takak, a square beam. 

Tau, a father’s elder brother (for 
Thaw, a shopkeeper’s stall. 

Thasai^ affectation, display^ 

Tikba, a kind of bread, likeWJdre. 

Tilla, a blow. « 

Tita'ba’, the ffiird watering of any crop? 

%?1PPAS, pomp. 

ToH, a trace. 
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Tora, in architecture, brackets supporting the projecting eaves or chhajja. 
Ullatat, quickness. 

TJlbta, bread of the kind described under mdre. 

Unhab, like. 

TJttan, that side ; used only by the Chaubes. 

UsarAna, to change or remove, as courses at a dinner. 

Wa, the demonstrative pronoun or definite article, as wd laniya ne tvd etH 
^on kahi, * the baniya said to the woman.’ 

Yun ntN, just so, gratis, for nothing. 

ZamindAr, landowner,’ used as equivalent simply to a Jdt by caste, 
without special reference to mode of life. 
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AUD UL-MAJtD, 29. 

Abd-un-nabi, 33, 35, 140-142. 

Acha, 103. 

Agra Canal, 21, 333, 361, 377. 

Ajfta Sarkar, 4. 

Ahalya Bai, 172. 

Aliivasis, the, 10, 11, 270, 272. 

A hmad Shah, Duraui, 38. 

Ajtiokb, 79. 

Akbar, 33, 160, 222. 

Akrdr, 60. * 

Ambavisha, 135. 

Angiraa, 58. 

Anna-kut, the, 279. 

Aring, 69, 78, 877. 

Arishta, 69, 78. 

Ar-khera, 439, 

Aeaf Khan, u8, 29. 

Aaikunda Ghat, 136. 

Asoka, 90, lot. 

Aurangabad, 378 

Aurangzeb, 34, ,86, 120, 180, 224, 256. 

Awa, bdjil of, 11. 

Ayra Khera, 4.38, 445. 

Azaradbud Sarde, 3o. 

BiCHII.. L8, THIS, 12. 

Bachh-ban, 64, 80. 

Badan Sinh, Thdkur, 37. 

Bajanail'413. 

Balhdcva, town, 270-273. 

Baludeva Sinh, Btijd, 44, 284. 

Balarara, 62-66, fi, 93, 102, 167, 171. 

Bttlavaiit Sinh, Kaja, 44, 284. 

Baibhudra kund, li2, 122. 

Bandras, 97. 

Band], 8i, 323, 324, 443. 

Ban-jdtra, 72, 76, 84. 

Banke Hihari, temple of, 200, 201. 

Barfldna, 40, 69, 71, 79, 81, 82, 84, 288-291, 313. 
Batosar, 76, 84, 268. 

Batben, 78, 80, 90, 323, 338-340. 

Bdtlii, 78, 819. 

JBcngali Vaiahnavas, 183, 

Bernier, 86, U8. ^ 

Bcftchi, Father, 65. * 

Bhadra-ban, 66, 81. 

Bhagavad Gitd, 66. 

Bhagavdn Ddfi, Kaja 281, 

Bhakt-maU.the, 93, 132, 178, 184, 186, 201, 233, 
Bhaudir-ban, 66, 81. 

Bharat* Milap, 169. 

Barat-pur, 36, 44 . 

Bhnt-rond, temple of, 81, 173. 

Bbdu Ddji, Prof., 101. 

BhaU'gdnw, 71, 80, 8C2. 


Bhima, 77, 287. 

Bhim, Rdjd, 227. 

Bhiahnm, 277. 

Bhishmak, 63. 

Bhutosvar. temple of, 122. 
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NOTICES. 

This is undoubtedly a valuable addition to Anglo-Indian literature. It 
opens a new mine of riches to European scholars. The translation is very 
faithful, literal, and animated. Mr. Growso, unlike other translators, has to a 
great extent preserved the spirit of the original. His prose sometimes reads 
like poetry. Hie command of tlio English language is. so great that he 
ex[5resses in sim|)le language all shades bf Indian thought, paying particular 
allention at the same time to Euglish idiom. Wo would strongly recommend 
the replaocineut of some of tlie books now fixed for the high proficiency exuini- 
nation in Hindi by the Rdm(h/am. of Tulsi I)ds, Book I. Mr, Qrowse deserves 
the more credit for his work as the greater part of it was written in eaidflj 
witliout any books of roforenco. Ho has thoroughly entered into the spirit of 
Tulsi Das, and has very agreeably succeeded in painting him in a foreign lan- 
guage to the best adrantage that we could have wished. IIo has very rarely 
left out phrases or introduced others of his own. Wo have carefully gone 
through the first half, the most difiicult part of the translation, and, with the 
exception of a few solitary passages, we have not mot but faithful trunslation. 

If space allowed, we could give extracts to show the scliolarlike manlier in 

which Mr, Growsc has rendered some of the most abstruse religious thoughts 
of the Hindus into idiomatic and simple English .” — Indian Tribune^ 1877. 


‘‘ Mr. Growse has done a good service to letters in socking to atone for 
the slight hitherto put by English translators upon a poet of no mean merit, 
Tulsi Dds, the bard of Rajapur. Translation may not be the grandest of fields, 
but it is no faint praise to occupy it with taste, judgment, and discernment. 
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We are wont to hear Hindi spoken of as a language which will hardly repay 
the effort of mastering, and, with the exception of the Prem Sagar^ we doubt 
whether there is any other passage of Hindi poetry with which a hundred 
Englishmen are fairly conversant, Tlio loss is, however, tlieir own. Even the 
lead given by Mr, Growso, when he n>ado his first venture, has failed to 
encourage others to follow in his footsteps. We have read with redoubled 
intercvst this second instalment of the Rainayana, and there is nothing in it 
which grieves us so much as the announcciiiont that Mr. Growso has perforce 
to postpone sine die the completion of his work. The power that removed 
Mr. Growso from a sphere so peculiarly his own as was that of Mathur^ 
to regions like those of Bularidshahr, where Sanskrit is unknown and 
unappreciated, tempts us with the men and women who gazed after Kama 
and Sita on their way to Chitrakut to say — God’s doings are all perverse.” 

So much care has been taken to reproduce in tlioir exact form the 

similes with which every page of the original abounds that the hook may safely 
be commended to all who want to make some acquaintance with the inner life 
and mode of thought of our countrymen. It is only in poetry so eminently 
faitliful as that of Tulsi Das that this advantage can bo obtained. Officers 
may mingle for years with the thousands who cross their official path 
and be unable to get as clear an insight into real native life as they would 
by quietly studying and thinking out this translation in their study chairs. 

Even thougli Mr, Growso refuses to giv(i us au}' promise for the future 

of this work, we have a hope that the subject will prove too strong for him, and 
that a transfer to happier climes may recall his old love for Tulsi Das and liis 
Kauiayana. Bo few try a venture into Indian song land that we cannot afford 
to let Mr. Growse remain ignorant of our earnest hope to see him again occupy 
ground ,so rich in interest, and to occupy which so few have the requisite quali- 
ties of which Mr. Growse has given &uch abundant proof,”— Znci5mn Tribune^ 
1878. 


We heartily welcome this translation. So far as we have been able to 
compare passages of it with the original, we have found them to be very faith- 
ful and accurate renderings. Though the style adopted by the translator is prose, 
which affords facility for a closer adherence to the original than verse would 
have done, yet it has a graceful rhythmical flow. Its idiom, moreover, is pure 
English. It seems impossible for the reader to help feeling himself transported 
into the fairy land of oriental poetry. The chief value of the work,’^Tliowover, 
is that it will assist Englishmen to become acquainted with the popular epic 
of the vast mass of Hindus, and thus enter intS their loftiest feelings. Mr; 
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,Growse has in a well-written introduction enhanced the value of the transla- 
tion by tracing the history of the poem and of its author. We trust the })ublic 
will show such an appreciation of this first instalment of the epic Jn an 
English dress as to encourage Mr. Growse in the task of completing the 
remainder ,” — The Aryan, 


‘‘We gladly welcome this first instalment of an excellent version of the most 
popular of Hindi poems .... Of Tulsi Das himself little is known, but what 

information is available has been collected by Mr.* Growse in his introduction 
...... The translation appears to bo executed in a scholarly style, and is carefully 

edited throughout with footnotes explanatory of the mythological allusions. 
‘Vf'hilo thanking the translator for this instalment of so important a work, wo 
trust he will bo encouraged to hasten the completion of it ,” — Indian Antiquary, 


“ That tho poom itself has beeff well and worthily translated is sufficiently 
vouched f ' Mr. Growse’S high reputation as a Sanskrit and Hindi scholar ; 
while his devout enthusiasm as an antiquarian makes him enter into his work 
with a zest which rodooms it from much of the dryness which one ordinarily 
finds in philological labours. We cannot understand how any man cun live 
in this country ahd not be touched by what ho sees among tho natives, especially 
the Hindus. To single out whatever seems to us grotesque and unreasonable 
in their religious system, and to ignore the deep religious fooling that underlies 
these flaws, is surely ungenerous and prejudiced. The Hindu desire of eternal 
life, tho acknowledgment of man’s sinfulness, the efficacy of atonement for sin, 
their inveterate idea of a divine incarnation and the merits of sacrifice, should 
not be ignored, while all that is ludicrous and hideous in the religion of the 
Hindu people is put forward as its unrodeeming feature.”— 

Correspondence y 1877. 


“ Mit. F. S. Growse, C.S., continues his translation of Tulsi Das’s \crsion 
of the Rdrndyanay and has just published tho Second Book (Ayodhyd) of that 

popular poem We frankly own to prejudice when wo say thift in spite of 

the lofty thoughts and principles which are embodied throughout the poem, and 
in spite of Mr. Growse’s wonderful combination of a pure English stylo and 
idiom with fidelity to the text of tho original, we seem, as we read through the 
long string of dohas and chaupaisy to hear tho nasal drone of the Hindu minstrel 
and the wearisome beat of the tomtom. It is prejudice, too, we fear, that throws 
a colouring of exaggeration over the expression of feelings on the part of the 
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mcn^ and somewhat of a whining querulous tone over those of the women. 
*Mr. Gr(^se, however, disarmsf^or at all events deprecates, this kind of pre- 
judice. ^ Tiio constant repetition,’ ho says, ‘ of a few stereotyped phrases, 
such as Mollis feel,’ ^streaming eyes,’ and ^ quivering frame’ ( a phrase which, 
he says, was rendered by a Calcutta Munshi, horripilation^ which word he 
greatly admired on account of its six syllables), tliough they find a parallel in 
the stock epithets of the Homeric poems, are irritating to modern European 
taste.’ We think the learned translator would be justified in saying ^ j)re- 
judico’ (taste and prejudice are much akin), for there are phrases in the 
Bible — in the Song of Solomon for instance — which would strike us as irri- 
tating as the Hindu poet’s, had we not been accustomed to the former from our 
childhood. 

Prejudice aud taste apart, the groat value of Mr. Growse’s translation to 
English readers lies in the insight it gives us into the feelings of this tnysteri- 
ous Hindu people, among whom so many of us live for years without fathom- 
ing the depths of tlie national mind and heart. Of the pathetic parts of Tnlsi 
Das’s poem — precisely those which an English reader would feel inclined to 
skip — Mr. Growso says that when publicly recited ' there is scarcely one of 
the audiimce who will not ho moved to tears.’ It certainly is groat service to 
put before us in good English the sterling equivalent of what touches the 
hearts of men who seem to us to have no hearts at all. AVe often hear it said 
of the peoido of this country that when they congro'gate, their talk is mostly 
about hhdt and paisa — rice and pence. The most popular of Hindu ballads has 
been composed — so says Tulsi Das in his epilogue — ‘ for the bestowal of {)uro 
wisdom aud continence and it would be sheer prejudice to deny that the tale 
wdiich it tiills of noble and heroic qualities has not justified the epilogue. 
Yet tliis is the pocii^^ which has the strongest hold on the people of Upper 
India ! 

Mr, Growse’s removal from Mathurd, where he has done so much to 
\inearih and restore some of the most interesting remains of Hindu antiquity, has 
apparently forced him to postpone ^ indefinitely’ the completion of the Rarnd-^ 
yana. In his present station, Biilandshahr, he is evidently away from the 
appliances necessary for the continuation of his useful work. If oiir>^coDjec- 
turo be right, we cannot but regret that he w^as removed from a place where 
his labours \iigre so useful.” — Indo-European Correspondence^ 1878. ^ . 


Mu, Blociimann said he was much struqk frith a passage in Mr. Growse’s 
translation ; it was an additional proof that religious thought repeats itself, 
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and that it was not difficult to cull passages from Hindu works that Ijoar 
tho most striking similarity to passages of tho New Testament, though the 
authors could not hit^upposed to have been acquainted with Jewish or Chris- 
tian writings. He hoped that Mr. Grbwso would have leisure and strength fo 
complete the great— he might say national— work which he had commenced. 
Mr. Growso was well known both for the extent of his researches in Hindi 
folklore and philology and for the classical taste tliat jicrvades his translations, 
and there was no one bettor qualified to bring out a faithful and truly road- 
able version of Tuhi Das' a Rdmdyana'’'— Proceedings of the Asiatic Socieiij of 
Bengal. 

HAVE read the book with very groat interest. Tho language of Tnlsi 
DAsis so difficult that oven most of tho Pandits in Hindustan can understand 
little of many passages in his hooks, especially in tho RdmeUfana^ almost all 
sentences of which, besides allegory or other figure, have a number of colloquial 
Hindi words, Such being tho case, an English translation must have been 
wanted by English readers ; hut now tho author has done it beyond expecta- 
tion, The version is quite litoral and in easy stylo ; and nothing difficult or 
figurative in tho original text is omitted. So, after comparing tho version 
with the original, I expect that this will assist not only English readers of tho 
Rdmdijana^ but th| Pandits also who have to teach English scholars.” — Opinion 
of Pandit Guru Prasad^ Head Pandit of the Oriental College^ Lahor {received 
ihrovgh Dr, Leitner). ♦ ^ 

The Hindi Rdmdyana is doubly valuab'te. It is in tho first place a key to 
tho living creed of the modern Hindu wlio.does not know {Sanskrit, Secondly, 
it is in a stylo of transition, like our Elizabethan English, which shows tho 
scholar and the etymologist wluit tho language was throe centuries hack, as 
it passed from the Prakrit of the Suraseni to the modern spoocli. This is the 
work to tlie translation of which Mr. F. S. Growso has recently addressed 
liimself ; and the first book of his excellent translation (tho first that has boon 
made) is now before tho public Tho reputation of the translator for accu- 

racy of knowledge and skill is a sufficient guarantee that none who use it will 
be dis^ippointod,” — Pioneer. 

A VEUY faithful, elegant, and animated translation of the Rdmdyana of 
Tuhi Ddsa, by Mr. F. 8. Growso, C.S, The translation is executed in a 
scholarly stylo, and is carefully edited throughout with footnotes explanatory of 
thCi mythological allusion8.”<||||jjfl|7". II. Griffith, Director of Piddle Instruction, 
Sorth-Weaiern ProvinceB and Uudh. 





